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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning.    Two  vols.  12mo.     London. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  R.  Therrt,  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn^ 
Barrister  at  Law.     Six  vols.  8vo.     London. 

The  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  clings  to  the  memorials  of 
departed  genius,  with  the  same  tenacity  ofaffection  and  respect, 
which,  according  to  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Greeks,  led  the 
nightingales  to  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  The  remains  of  a 
noble  intellect,  valuable  before,  become  endeared  to  us  by  new 
associations  and  influences  after  the  spirit  that  gave  them  shape 
and  utterance  has  (led,  and  their  number  and  form  have  become 
fixed  and  unalterable.  We  view  them  as  relics  to  be  venerated 
— as  a  portion  of  the  great  records  of  the  past,  to  which  we,  in 
common  with  all  human  kind,  may  turn,  for  the  sure  testi- 
monials of  the  power  and  glory  of  our  nature.  The  yet  living 
and  breathing  man  participates  too  much  in  the  frailties  and 
imperfections  of  his  species,  and  is  the  object  of  too  close  and 
personal  a  contact  directly  to  enforce  those  claims  upon  our 
understanding  which  he  afterwards  obtains  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  hearts.  It  is  not  until  the  grave  has  closed  over  a 
great  name  that  the  bitter  streams  of  human  emotion  seek  a 
subterranean  channel,  leaving  its  more  gentle  and  genial  foun- 
tains to  well  up  through  the  earth  in  unalloyed  and  unclouded 
freshness.  The  voice  of  justice  and  truth,  like  the  music  of 
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Memnon  is  heard  only  from  the  statue  or  the  mausoleum. 
Florence  forgot  the  Ghibelline  and  remembered  her  poet  when 
Dante  "  slept,  like  Scipio,  by  the  upbraiding  shore,'^  and  Ma- 
chiavelli's  marble  speaks  in  sublime  simplicity,  not  of  the  in- 
juries of  the  past,  but  the  reparation  of  the  present. 

A  great  political  career,  in  an  especial  manner,  cannot  be 
adequately  judged  by  contemporaries.  Elevation  and  distance 
are  essential  to  a  correct  survey  of  the  proportions  of  a  giant 
They  that  "  walk  under  his  huge  legs,*^  are  either  awed  into 
astonishment  at  his  power,  or  struggling  against  the  influence 
of  his  authority.  The  former  magnify  his  stature,  the  latter 
exaggerate  his  deformities.  Neither  can  measure  his  altitude 
amidst  the  clouds  with  which  passion  may  have  obscured,  or 
policy  concealed  it  But  when  the  Colossus  is  asleep  in  the 
earth,  even  dwarfs  may  come,  like  the  pygmies  of  the  satirist, 
with  their  cords  of  thread,  and  bind  him  to  gratify  the  curiosi- 
ty, or  minister  to  the  instruction  of  their  species. 

This  is  our  excuse  for  so  late  a  notice  of  the  works  before  us. 
We  wanted  the  proportions  of  the  urn  before  we  wrote  the 
epitaph.  We  have  another  apology  to  offer,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  compressing  so  extended  a  career  within  our 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  history  of  Canning  is  mark- 
ed by  events  rather  than  circumstances — his  life  is  no  contempti- 
ble  fraction  of  the  annals  of  an  empire.  He  was  not  the  man 
merely,  but  the  minister — the  minister  of  England — the  min- 
ister of  England  during  the  stormiest  and  most  portentous 
period  of  her  existence — her  prime  minister  under  circum- 
stances of  proud,  though  painful  interest  Each  stage  of  his 
progress  is  replete  and  redundant  Each  phase  of  his  revolu- 
tion, presents  an  aspect  captivating  by  its  beauty,  alluring  by 
its  brilliancy,  or  dazzling  by  its  splendour.  The  ripe  scholar, 
the  ready  wit,  the  accomplished  orator,  the  profound  statesman, 
and  the  pure  and  honourable  man,  force  a  quintuple  claim  upon 
our  attention.  His  numerous  speeches,  considered  merely  as 
academic  exercises,  and  solely  in  a  literary  view,  are  themselves 
a  study  of  no  mean  extent  and  excellence;  while  his  political 
course  was  a  series  of  strides,  by  no  tortuous  or  sinuous  track, 
from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  foot  of  a  throne.  His  whole 
story,  were  it  not  imbued  with  a  deeper  and  nobler  interest, 
might  be  termed  romantic.  But  the  progress  of  mind  in 
the  paths  of  high  ambition  deserves  a  less  trivial  epithet,  as  it  is 
traced  by  no  fanciful  footsteps.  Those  honours,  which  have 
frequently  been  the  "prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit,^'  with 
him  were  seldom  worn  when  they  were  not  won,  as  they  were 
not  won  without  sharp  and  earnest  endeavours.  The  "fiat  de 
M^  rhetore,  consul,"  was  in  his  case  the  volition,  not  of  fortune, 
but  of  fate.     Pie  did  not  spring  up  from  the  earth,  armed  at 
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all  points,  like  the  giants  of  the  eastern  mythology,  but  rather, 
in  the  bold  allusion  of  one  of  his  biographers,  <<like  the  first 
lion,  he  pawed  himself  out  of  it,''  naked  and  alone.  He  is  the 
finest  instance  on  record,  of  early  purpose  bearing  with  a  steady, 
continued  and  commensurate  exertion,  upon  a  high  and  seem- 
ingly unattainable  object,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
melancholy  illustration  of  that  universal  text — the  vanity  of 
human  wishes.  The  pursuit  of  his  life  was  his  death.  The 
trophy  was  planted  on  the  tomb. 

From  a  topic,  therefore,  that  offers  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  heart  and  the  intellect,  we  must  select  some  distinct 
and  elemenury  portion,  and  extract  some  thread  from  the  blend- 
ed tissue  to  guide,  and  in  some  measure  to  restrain,  our  specu- 
lations. It  is  with  regret  that  we  feel  com|)elled  to  pass  rapid- 
ly over  the  honourable  and  distinguished  youth  of  a  man  whose 
early  acquirements  and  honours  were  of  so  rare  and  rich  a 
lustre,  that  they  added  dignity  and  ornament  to  the  ripe  per- 
fection of  his  manhood,  and  reflected  a  beautiful  light  on  the  best 
productions  of  his  maturity.  With  equal  sorrow  must  we  ab- 
stain from  a  recital  of  a  private  life  unsullied  by  a  single  mean- 
ness, characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  a  truly  great  mind,  and 
exercising  in  all  its  natural  relations  those  duties  and  charac- 
teristics which  best  adorn  it  It  is  the  political  and  parliament- 
ary history  of  Mr.  Canning  to  which  our  attention  must  prin- 
cipally be  devoted,  and  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
or  elucidation  that  we  indicate  a  few  circumstances  of  his 
origin  and  private  biography. 

Mr.  Canning  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1770. 
Descended  from  honourable  ancestry,  an  imprudent  marriage 
had  separated  his  father  from  the  protection  and  countenance  of 
his  immediate  ancestor,  who  left  him  to  struggle  as  he  might, 
with  his  disastrous  and  sinking  fortunes.  Disappointment  and 
chagrin  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave  on  the  first  birth-day 
of  his  son,  and  necessity  drove  his  mother  to  seek  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  the  stage,  where  she  soon  contracted  a  second 
marriage.  The  tardy  justice  of  his  grandfather  secured  the 
proper  education  of  the  young  orphan,  by  the  settlement  upon 
him  of  a  small  Irish  estate,  the  application  of  which  to  that 
purpose  was  superintended,  up  to  the  period  of  his  entering  the 
University,  by  his  guardian  and  uncle,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
London.  At  twelve  years  of  age  Mr.  Canning  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  at  once  became  distinguished  as  a  sedulous  scholar, 
and  where  his  ready  apprehension  and  refined  taste  were  early 
indicated  in  the  extreme  correctness  and  polish  of  his  Latin 
and  English  exercises,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Microcosm, a  periodical  then  in  existence  at  Eton,are 
characterteed  by  much  facility  of  expression,  purity  if  not  bril- 
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liancy  of  style,  and  frequently  by  a  vein  of  well  sustained  irony ; 
literary  qualities  seldom  united  in  the  productions  of  a  school- 
boy. At  seventeen  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford,  where  he  more 
than  sustained  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  atEton.  His  course 
through  the  University  was  equally  marked  by  severe  study 
and  honourable  distinction,  and  few  statesmen  have  gathered 
from  books  so  much  actual,  practical  and  available  knowledge 
of  men.  His  connections  at  the  University  were  formed  with 
much  prescience  and  sagacity,  and  were  for  the  most  part  both 
durable  and  valuable.  Many  of  his  intimates  were  subsequent- 
ly distinguished  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  a  friendship, 
dike  honourable  and  advantageous  to  both,  was  excited  and 
cherished  by  kindred  associations  and  pursuits  between  him 
and  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  which,  through  a  long  career, 
survived,  on  the  one  side,  the  disparity  of  rank,  fortune  and 
influence,  and  on  the  other,  the  jealousy  of  political  rivalry — 


-"  memor 


Acts  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 
MutaUeque  simuitoge." 

On  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree,  Mr.  Canning  left  the  Uni- 
versity and  entered  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  It  is  not  believed  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law  with  any  view  to  make  it  his  profession,  since 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  his  numerous  speeches  which 
indicates  a  course  of  technical  study.  The  flights  of  his  mind 
were  never  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  the  bar.  Doubtless,  the 
opportunity  was  improved  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  history  of  English  jurispru- 
dence. But  Lord  Lansdowne's  prediction  to  Bentham,  that 
Canning  would  one  day  be  prime  minister,  was  founded  upon 
other  prognostics  than  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  glosses  of 
Coke  or  Hale.  His  academic  reputation  had  preceded  him  to 
London,  and  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  impression 
he  soon  began  to  make  in  some  of  the  private  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  and  in  the  debating  societies,  to  which  he  resorted 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  fluency  and  readiness  as  a  speaker, 
and  which  were  then  in  high  fashion  and  dignity.  He  had 
been  previously  introduced  to  the  leading  whigs  of  the  period, 
at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  where  he  had  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  Sheridan,  with  whom  he  now  became  intimate.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  at  this  time  he  had  not  actually  received 
overtures  from  the  opposition,  his  origin,  most  of  his  associates, 
and  the  apparent  bias  of  his  previous  opinions  led  very  naturally 
to  the  belief,  that  he  would  readily  consent  to  enter  parliament 
under  the  auspices  of  that  party.  That  such  was  the  impression 
of  some,  at  least,  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  is  obvious  from 
the  allusion  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  him,  on  the  first  appearance 
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of  Lord  Liverpool,  then  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinsoo,  in  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  that  occasion,  referred 
to  him,  as  likely,  however  great  might  be  the  promise  of  the 
gentleman  whose  adhesion  to  the  minister  had  just  been 
declared,  to  afford  to  the  opposition  an  antagonist  power  of 
surpassing  weight  and  gravity.  That  power,  however,  was 
destined  for  the  opposite  scale;  and  in  1793,  at  the  age  of  three* 
and-twenty,  Mr.  Canning,  having  relinquished  his  legal  studies, 
was  brought  into  parliament  by  .Mr.  Pitt,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  ministerial  benches,  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight 

It  is  a  rule  of  moral  logic,  as  sound  as  it  is  amiable  and 
liberal,  never  to  pass  by  a  good  motive  in  pursuit  of  a  bad  one 
when  the  former  is  sufficient  to  explain  a  doubtful  procedure. 
If  men  ak^  to  be  judged  uppn  probabilities,  give  them  the  benefit 
of  presumptions.  On  this  principle,  we  omit  the  consideration  of 
the  sordid  and  corrupt  views  which  were  imputed  to  Mr.  CanninflN 
and  which  may  have  actuated  him  in  his  choice  of  party,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  scandalous  anecdotes,  so  rife  at  a  later  period,  concern^ 
ing  the  laxity  of  his  early  political  morality.  When  Mr.  Fox 
first  entered  parliament,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  among 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  a  tory  ministry,  and  the  vehement 
opponent  of  Wilkes  and  his  cause.  Had  the  man  been  chained 
for  life  to  the  stake  which  the  boy  drove  into  the  earth  with 
all  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  impetuous  youth,  the  world 
must  have  lost  a  portion  of  political  history  more  illustrative 
than  any  other  it  retains  of  the  strength,  energy  and  elasticity  oi 
free  opinions.  But  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  the  party  to  which 
Fox  finally  attached  himself,  had,  soon  after  his  conversion,  ac- 
quired and  retained  possession  of  the  government;  and' he  had 
passed  his  life  a  sharer  in  office  and  power,  instead  of  being, 
for  the  most  part,  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  scanty  minority,  his 
sagacity  would  have  been  complimented,  as  was  Canning's,  at 
the  expense  of  his  principles.  Yet  the  change  in  the  views  of 
the  latter,  if  the  sallies  of  a  school-boy  on  the  side  of  whiggism 
are  to  receive  that  appellation,  took  place  while  he  was  yet 
unconnected  with  parliament,  and  uncommitted  to  any  party. 
The  earliest  legitimate  and  authoritative  exposition  of  those 
views,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  was  made 
in  parliament,  first  by  his  votes,  and,  ere  long,  by  his  voice. 
To  that  exposition  he  always  adhered,  professing  himself,  on 
all  occasions,  the  admirer  and  follower  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Pitt  From  the  charge  of  inmnsistency^  therefore,  at  least  in 
the  outset  of  his  career,  he  is  not  now  to  be  vindicated.  But 
as  we  may  be  called  upon  by  those  with  whom  the  name  of 
Pitt  is  a  synonym  with  tyranny,  to  reconcile  our  respect  for 
Mr.  Canning,  with  that  paramount  respect  which  we  profess 
1* 
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for  freedom,  we  shall  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  justifi- 
cation oi  his  purity. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  view  the  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  commenced  about  the  period  Mr. 
Canning  entered  public  life,  as  a  war  of  abstract  principles 
merely,  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  which  divided  the  British  parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  controversy.  But  the  question  before  us 
rather  demands  the  inquiry,  how  that  war  was  regarded  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  nation,  and  how  it  was  justified  by 
the  ministry.  The  war  was  not  against  the  free  principles  of 
a  neighbouring  country,  but  against  her  mode  of  asserting  those 
principles — not  (at  least  in  its  inception)  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  balance  of  power — 
not  against  the  National  Convention  at  Paris,  but  against  Du- 
mouriez  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Scheldt  The  continent  was  in 
a  flame.  The  Carlovingian  dynasty  had  terminated  its  reign 
of  a  thousand  years  upon  the  scaffold.  The  iron  band  of  for- 
tresses, which  the  energy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  could  not 
retain*  were  tumbling  in  fearful  succession  before  the  vigour  of 
the  republican  assault,  and  the  torrent  of  French  influences  was 
pouring  through  Belgium  into  Holland.  Saint-Just  had  preached 
the  crusade  from  the  Mountain,  and  the  stability  of  every  go- 
vernment in  Europe  seemed  about  to  yield  before  the  progress 
of  the  invaders.  Was  it  strange,  that,  amidst  the  alarm  and 
confusion  of  these  events,  even  the  sternest  champions  of  free 
principles  should  see  much  to  tremble  at?  Was  it  strange,  that 
die  lovers  of  the  independence  of  their  country,  when  they  saw 
so  fearfully  illustrated  the  sentiment  of  Voltaire,* — ^'Pesprit 
rtpublicain  est,  au  fond,  aussi  ambitieux  que  I'esprit  monar- 
chique," — should  invoke  the  great  conservative  principle  of 
European  polity,  never  once  forgotten  or  doubted,  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  war,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  from  that  treaty  to  the  French  Revolution?  Did 
the  spirit  of  freedom  demand  from  a  young,  unpledged,  and 
uncommitted  candidate  in  the  service  of  the  state,  what  she  had 
not  required  at  the  veteran  hands  of  Burke?  That  great  states- 
man, at  an  epoch  of  much  less  palpable  danger,  broke  from  the 
moorings  of  twenty  years,  sacrificing,  not  only  his  political 
associations,  but  his  private  friendships,  to  the  enforcement  of 
those  doctrines  which  Canning  has  been  censured  for  espousing, 
when  the  blood  and  butchery  of  the  reign  of  terror  had  begun 
to  redden  the  channel,  and  the  enormities  of  French  anarchy 
made  freedom  a  by- word  and  a  mockery.  It  is  most  unphilo- 
sophical  and  unjust  to  apply  our  own  habits  of  thought  and 

*  Sieele  de  Louis  XIV.  cap.  SI. 
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maxims  of  government  as  a  standard,  by  which  to  measure  the 
steps  of  a  foreign  statesman — to  dress  up  a  theory  from  a  re- 
publican wardrobe,  in  order  to  condemn  the  fashions  of  a  mon- 
archy. Men  must  be  judged  in  reference  to  something  else 
than  mere  abstract  propositions.  They  have  to  deal  with  wings 
and  actions  as  they  are.  A  private  individual  may  sacrifice  his 
own  interest  to  any  principle  he  pleases,  either  real  or  ideal; 
but  there  is  a  stubborn  element  with  which  a  statesman  has  to 
deal,  and  which  he  must  be  cautious  not  to  bend  too  far;  and  that 
is  the  interest  of  his  country.  There  were,  doubtless,  objections 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in  relation  to  France,  on  which  the  opposi- 
tion were  justified  in  resting  their  consciences.  The  war  offered 
but  an  alternative  of  evils  to  England,  in  which  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  government  to  make  a  choice  for  the  country,  and  of 
each  individual  to  sustain  or  oppose  it  Mr.  Canning  chose  to 
do  the  former,  and,  as  we  trust  we  have  shown,  he  did  so  on 
sufficient  grounds. 

While  we  agree  with  the  biographer  of  Sheridan,  that  Bfr. 
Canning,  in  espousing  toryism,  made  a  fortunate  selection  for 
his  country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  decided  happily  for 
himself.  The  position  of  the  minister,  himself  almost  born  in 
the  purple  of  office,  seemed,  as  it  had  for  ten  years  been,  im- 
pregnable. With  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy,  he  still  appeared,  in  1793,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  two  dissolutions,  at  the  head  of  an  undiminished  and 
devoted  majority.  The  politics  of  the  time  gained  currency 
and  value  from  bearing  his  imase  and  superscription,  as  did  the 
coin  of  the  reign  from  the  effigies  of  his  master;  but  unlike  the 
latter,  his  impress  seemed  indelible.  To  this  potent  influence 
Mr.  Canning  united  himself,and  adopted,  under  the  sanction  of  its 
dispenser,  those  principles  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
twelvemonth,*  regulated  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  These  principles  he  not  only  upheld 
and  supported,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  a  manner  at  once 
consistent,  firm  and  uniform,  but  he  had  the  art  and  the  honour 
to  make  them  coincide  with  the  advancing  progress  of  liberal 
opinions,  and,  defending  them  against  those  who  perverted 
while  they  professed  them,  to  extort  from  their  opponents  a 
tribute  of  no  equivocal  praise. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  excited  feeling  into 
which  the  events  we  have  heretofore  adverted  to  had  stimu- 
lated the  country,  permitted  no  one  who  aspired  to  a  share  in 

*  We  allude,  of  coarse,  to  the  GrenTille  administration  in  1806-7. 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  1801  to  1804  prod  need  no  necessary  change 
of  policj,  the  ex-minister  nniformlj  supporting  Mr.  Addington*s  adminis- 
tration. 
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the  public  councils  to  enter  them  without  a  decided  declaratioa 
of  his  adhesion  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
state.  That  hybridous  thing,  a  parliamentary  neutral,  could 
find  no  standing  ground  in  the  British  legislature.  There  was 
no  juste  milieu  where  converging  opinions  could  meet  and 
opposing  currents  mingle.  The  example  of  two  great  men, 
who  had  publicly  severed  the  friendship  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, upon  political  grounds,  gave  a  tone  of  remarkable  virulence 
to  debate.  The  trumpet  always  <<  sounded  to  an  angry  parle." 
No  man,  therefore,  entertaining  Mr.  Canning's  opinions,  could 
have  gained  a  place  in  parliament,  to  lay  them  up  for  change, 
or  use  them  on  contingencies.  Mr.  Pitt's  warriors  were  for 
the  working  day,  and  he  who  had  attempted  to  sustain  himself 
in  an  independent  position,  between  them  and  their  adver- 
saries, would  have  been  but  an  unshielded  man  of  silk,  for 
contending  lances  to  tilt  at  Necessity,  therefore,  combined 
with  opinion  and  interest  to  drive  Mr.  Canning  into  toryism; 
nor  is  it  perhaps  invoking  an  improper  influence,  in  forming  a 
judgment  upon  his  conduct,  to  add,  that  events  justified  his 
choice.  We  are  not  advocates  for  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  admin- 
istration in  the  audacity  of  some  of  its  subsequent  features,  but 
the  mind  cannot  but  dwell  with  some  alarm  upon  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  adoption  of  that  of  his  antagonists,  and  of 
the  omission  of  England  to  interfere  in  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  which  ensued  upon  the  continent,  when  it  reflects,  that 
at  one  time  the  channel  was  the  only  barrier  between  the 
spirit  of  dominion  and  universal  empire,  as  in  the  Scottish  tra- 
dition, the  fiend,  but  for  the  narrow  stream,  would  have  secured 
his  victim. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  concerning  the 
political  influences  under  which  Mr.  Canning  entered  parlia- 
menty  not  only  because  they  gave  a  colour  and  tone  to  his 
subsequent  career,  but  because  his  conduct  in  the  adoption  of 
those  influences,  seemed,  in  all  candour,  to  demand  some  expla- 
nation. We  have  a  word  to  add  upon  the  moral  causes  which 
operated  to  foster  his  talents  and  stimulate  his  exertions. 

The  most  ardent  and  aspiring  mind  could  hardly  have  select- 
ed, in  the  whole  history  of  society,  themes  of  more  dignity  and 
interest,  than  ofiered  themselves  at  this  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  British  Senate.  Parliament  was  not  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  pretensions  of  some  rival  power  to  a  barren  rock  or 
a  dismantled  fortress; — to  say  whether  Minorca,  in  the  septen- 
nial game  of  nations,  should  be  dealt  to  France  or  shuffled  back 
to  Spain,  or  whether  some  German  Elector,  with  his  army  of 
half  a  battalion,  had  not  violated  the  neutrality  of  Hanover; — 
but  to  settle  the  fundamental  rights  of  society,  to  restore  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  continent,  and  to  bind  again  the 
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loosened  bands  of  nations  and  governments.  In  France,  free 
discussion  was  hushed  through  terror;  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  continent  it  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of  arms.  In  Eng- 
land was  to  be  sought  the  commentary  on  those  great  events 
which  for  twenty  years  were  to  make  Europe  a  camp,  and  to 
drive  the  angry  masses  of  her  inhabitants  into  fierce  and  fright- 
ful collision.  To  her,  and  to  her  orators,  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  history  must  look  for  the  most  fearless  contem- 
porary expositions  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those 
events,  and  of  the  power  which  was  moulded  by  them  into  di- 
mensions of  such  portentous  magnitude  as  to  overshadow  both 
hemispheres.  One  of  these  orators  was  Canning,  and  it  is  a 
delightful  part  of  our  duty  to  record,  (because  it  is  a  proud  tes- 
timony of  the  power  of  the  human  intellect),  that  the  energies  of 
his  mind  seemed  to  grow  with  the  importance  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  that  the  god  was  always  present  when  the 
occasion  required  a  divinity. 

Mr.  Canning's  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
delivered  on  the  31st  of  January,  1794,  upon  the  Sardinian 
subsidy.  From  this  speech  we  shall  make  a  short  extract,  in 
in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  first  effort  of  a 
distinguished  debater,  rather  than  because  the  occasion  demand- 
ed or  furnished  any  unusual  display  of  the  pomp  of  oratory. 
The  speech  in  question  is  rather  characterized  by  a^clear  ar- 
rangement and  a  pellucid  transparency  of  language,  than  by 
splendid  diction  or  peculiai*  vehemence  or  cogency  of  argument 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Gray,  among  other  topics,  Mr.  Canning  urged 
the  following: — 

**  Bat  when  neither  oar  reason  nor  oar  pradence  can  be  set  a^nst  the 
war,  an  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  our  apprehensions.  The  French  are 
stated  to  be  an  inylDcible  people :  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  madness  with 
the  holj  enthusiasm  of  freedom,  there  is  nothinjr  that  they  will  not  under- 
take, there  is  nothing  that  they  cannot  accomplish.  I  am  as  readj  as  any 
man  to  allow  that  the  French  are  enthasiastically  animated,  be  it  how  it 
maj,  to  a  state  of  absolute  insanity.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  their 
being  mad,  than  to  see  them  hugging  themselves  in  a  system  of  slavery 
so  gross  and  grinding  as  their  present,  and  calling  at  the  same  time  upon 
all  Europe  to  admire  and  enry  their  freedom,  fiut  before  their  plea  of 
madness  can  be  admitted  as  conclusire  against  our  right  to  be  at  war  with 
them,  jgentlemen  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  of  madness  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds.  If  theirs  had  been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacj,  which  had  eon- 
tanted  itself  with  playing  its  tricks,  and  practising  its  fooleries  at  home; 
with  dressing  up  strumpets  in  oak-leaves,  and  inventing  nick-names  for 
the  calendar,  I  snould  have  been  far  from  desiring  to  interrupt  their  inno- 
cent amusement;  we  mieht  have  looked  on  with  hearty  contempt,  indeed, 
but  with  contempt  not  wholly  unmixed  with  commiseration. 

^  But  if  theirs  be  a  madness  of  a  diflferent  kind,  a  moody,  mischievoas 
insanity, — if  not  contented  with  tearing  and  wounding  themselves,  they  pro- 
ceed to  exert  their  unnatural  strength  for  the  annoyance  of  their  neigh- 
bours,— if  not  satisfied  with  weaving  straws  and  wearing  fetters  at  home, 
they  attempt  to  carry  their  systems  and  their  slavery  abrcSkd,  and  to  impose 
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them  upon  the  nations  of  Earope;  it  becomes  necessmij  then  that  those 
nations  should  be  roused  to  resistance.  Such  a  disposition  must,  for  the 
safety  and  peace  of  the  world,  be  repelled,  and,  if  possible,  eradicated/* 

SpeecKeSf  Vol.  I.  pp.  17,  18. 

• 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Pitt,un}ike  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
with  whom  he  has  been  compared,  was  not  content  merely  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  his  elevated  position,  but  that  he  constantly  created 
occasions  for  widening  the  circle  of  his  influence,  and  conjured 
up  the  spirits  of  war  and  debt  and  prerogative,  that  he  might, 
as  the  only  potent  magician,  be  called   upon  to  lay  them. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  exigencies  of  his  administration 
required,  not  only  ardent  and  arduous  personal  exertion,  but 
capable  and  resolute  auxiliaries.     We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
adopt  the  theory,  but  it  is  certain,  that,  from  some  cause,  the  min- 
ister enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  government  much  of  the 
rising  talent  of  the  country.    The  ministerial  boroughs  returned 
eloquent  voices  as  well  as  excellent  votes^  and  the  treasury 
benches  furnished  room  for  the  expanding  promise  of  the 
obscure  and  unconnected.     Men,  indeed,  were  sought  by  both 
parties  in  a  manner  which  is  rather  characteristic  of  an  ancient 
or  an  ideal  society,  than  the  artificial  and  complex  principles  of 
modern  politics,  and  merit  was  frequently  discovered  in  the 
clubs  and  universities,  to  be  introduced  to  parliament  and 
placed  in  the  career  of  honourable  ambition.     Mr.  Canning, 
himself  a  signal  instance  of  the  success  of  such  a  system,  did 
not  bely  the  reputation  which  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  sagacity  of  the  minister,  and  which,  in  1796, 
occasioned  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  under  Secretaries  of 
State.     As  he  began  to  feel  his  ground  more  firmly,  and  as 
the  progress  of  events,  though  it  added  little  brilliancy  to  the 
cause  of  the  European  coalition,  created  a  stronger  and  deeper 
distrust  in  the  motives,  and  disgust  at  the  measures  of  France, 
his  flights  became  more  sustained  and  his  eloquence  more  ar- 
dent and  rapid.     His  speech  in  1798  upon  Mr.  Tierney's  mo- 
tion respecting  peace  with  France,  was  a  splendid  philippic,  in 
,which  the  whole  history  and  policy  of  the  war,  and  its  antago- 
nists, were  developed  with  a  vigour  of  argument  and  severity 
of  satire,  only  equalled  by  its  graceful  wit  and  pure  and  har- 
monious language.     If  not  so  comprehensive  in  its  historical 
details,  nor  so  close  in  its  logical  deductions,  as  the  celebrated 
efibrt  of  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  the  same  subject,  delivered  fourteen 
months  later,  and  said  to  be  his  master-piece,  it  certainly 
reached  a  point  of  more  glowing  and  genial  beauty.     We  very 
freely  admit  that  the  war  was  a  topic  not  only  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  Mr.  Canning's  style  of  oratory,  but  that  its  principal 
outlines  lay  in  bold  relief,  and  were  easily  appreciable.     1  he 
theme  was  a  great  one,  and  its  elements,  for  the  most  part,  were 
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grand.  It  was  the  art  of  uniting  those  elements  and  blending 
those  outlines — of  -filling  up  the  picture  or  concealing  its 
deficiencies — of  supplying  the  proper  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of 
national  pride— of  working  upon  ambition  by  success,  and  stim- 
ulating despondency  by  victory — of  keeping  out  of  sight  the 
original  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  only  bringing  into 
view  its  monstrous  abuses — of  grouping,  so  to  speak,  in  one 
black  and  threatening  mass,  all  the  degraddition  and  despotism 
of  the  present,  and  hiding,  by  its  means,  the  tyranny  and 
slavery  of  the  past,  which  distinguished  this  fine  oration.  At 
the  risk  of  some  injustice  to  its  author,  by  the  quotation  of 
detached  portions  of  an  extended  argument,  we  must  indulge 
our  readers  with  the  following  selections: 

** There  is, howeTer, another  and  a  moreceneral  argument, comprehend- 
ingr  alike  these  and  the  other  powers  of  ETurope ;  which,  hut  that  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  should  really  have  thouffht 
scarcely  worth  confutation.  We,  it  aeemfr— a  wise,  prudent,  refleetmff 
people— are  much  struck  witk  all  the  outrages  that  France  has  committed 
upon  the  continent ;  but  on  the  powers  of  the  continent  itself,  no  lasting 
impression  has  been  made.  Is  this  probable  ?  Is  it  possible  1  Is  it  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  wron^  and  miseries 
which  others  have  endured,  should  haye  worked  a  deeper  impreasion  upon 
our  minds,  than  the  suffering  of  those  miseries  and  wrongs  has  left  on  the 
minds  of  those  upon  whom  they  were  actually  inflicted  ? 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  que  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibns.' 

Yet  the  echo  and  report  of  the  blows  by  whioh  othar  countries  hare  fiillen, 
are  supposed  to  have  had  more  effect  upon  ua,  than  the  blows  themselYca 
produced  upon  the  miserable  victims  who  sunk  beneath  them. 

**  The  pillage  and  bloody  devastation  of  Italy  strike  us  with  horror  ;— 
but  Italy,  we  are  to  believe,  is  contented  with  what  has  befallen  her.  'Hie 
insults  which  are  hurled  by  thj  French  garrison  from  the  walls  of  the 
citadel  of  Turin  rouse  resentment  in  our  breasts ;  but  have  no  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  the  Piedmontese.  fVe  read  with  indignation  of  the  flag  of 
Bemadotte  displayed  in  mockery  and  insult  to  the  emperor  and  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Vienna  without  exciting 
any  emotions  of  hatred  or  resentment.  The  invasion  of  a  province  of  a 
friendly  power,  with  whom  they  had  no  cause  nor  pretext  for  hostility, 
has  created  in  ta  a  decided  detestation  for  the  unprincipled  hypocrisy  and 
ambition  of  the  Directory ;  but  the  Ottoman  Porte  sits  down  contented 
with  the  loss  of  Egypt;  feels  no  injury,  and  desires  neither  reparation  nor 
revenge. 

**  And  then.  Sir,  the  wrongs  of  Switzerland  !  They,  too,  are  calculated 
to  excite  an  interest  hen  /  but  the  Swiss  no  dcTubt  endure  them  with  quiet 
resignation,  and  contented  humility.  If,  after  the  taking  of  Soleure,  the 
venerable  magistrates  of  that  place  were  first  paraded  round  the  town  in 
barbarous  triumph,  and  afterwards,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  war,  of  na- 
tions, and  of  nature,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death ;  if,  when  the  unoffend- 
ing town  of  Sion  capitulated  to  the  French,  the  troops  were  let  loose  to 
revel  in  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  ;^f  the  women,  after 
having  been  brutally  violated,  were  thrown  alive  into  the  flames ;  if,  more 
recenuy,  when  Stantz  was  carried,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  and  honour- 
able resistance,  such  as  would  have  conciliated  the  esteem  of  any  but  a 
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French  conqueror,  the  whole  town  was  hnmt  to  the  ground,  and  the  athes 
quenched  with  the  blood  of  Uie  inhabitants : — the  bare  recital  of  these 
horrors  and  atrocities  awakens  in  British  bosoms,  I  trust  it  doea  awaken,  I 
trust  it  will  long  keep  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  the  nation  and  name  of  that 
people  by  whom  such  execrable  cruelties  have  been  practised,  and  soch 
temble  calamities  inflicted:  but  on  the  Swiss  (we  are  to  understand), 
these  cruelties  and  calamities  have  left  no  lasting  impression  :  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Soleuie,  who  followed,  with  tears  of  anguish  and  indignation, 
their  venerated  magistrates  to  a  death  of  terror  and  ignominy ;  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  and  sons  of  those  wretched  victims  who  expired  in  tor- 
tare  and  in  shame,  beneath  the  brutal itv  of  a  savage  soldiery  at  Sion ;  the 
wretched  survivors  of  those  who  perished  in  the  ruins  of  tneir  countoy  at 
Stants ;  th^  all  felt  but  a  transient  pangt  their  tears  by  this  time  are 
dried ;  their  rage  is  hushed ;  their  resentment  silenced :  there  is  nothing 
in  their  feelings  which  can  be  stimulated  into  honourable  and  effectu^  ae- 
tion :  there  is  no  motive  for  their  exertions,  upon  which  we  can  safely  and 
permanently  rely !  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  waste  your  time  by  argu- 
ing such  a  question/' 

**  There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  argument  may  be 
eonsidered.  Let  us  compare  the  expectations  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  form  of  our  allies,  with  the  character  and  situation  of  the  several  allies 
9f  France.  If  we,  in  renewing  the  great  confederacy  of  the  powers  of 
the  continent,  are  weaving  a  rope  of  sand ; — let  us  examine  whether  the 
connections  of  France  are  bound  to  her  by  a  chain  which  nothing  can 
loosen.  If  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  is  false  and  hollow,  let  us 
see  whether  the  alliances  of  France  rest  upon  a  more  stable  and  solid  foqn- 
dation.  If  the  only  sure  foundation  of  permanent  alliance  between  nations 
must  be  laid  in  community  of  interest  and  of  sentiment,  in  the  sense  of 
mutual  benefits,  or  in  the  interchanere  of  protection  on  the  one  side,  and 
attachment  on  the  other: — let  us  look  round,  Sir,  among  the  states  which 
are  immediately  connected  with  France :  let  us  examine  the  benefits  which 
they  derive  from  her  friendship,  and  it  will  not  be  difllcult  to  estimate  the 
affection  which  they  must  owe  to  her  in  return.  Is  it  in  the  Cisalpine,  the 
Roman,  the  Li^rian  republics,  those  deformed  and  ricketty  children,  upon 
whom  the  moUier  republic  has  lavished  so  much  of  her  care, — is  it  in 
these,  however  they  may  bear  the  precious  resemblance  of  their  parent, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fondness  of  filial  duty  and  attachment  f  Are 
we  to  look  for  it  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  whom,  in  preference  to  the 
others,  she  appears  to  have  selected  as  a  living  subject  for  her  experiments 
in  political  anatomy;  whom  she  has  delivered  up  tied  and  bound  to  a  series 
of  butchering,  bungling,  philosophical  professors,  to  distort,  and  mangle, 
and  lop,  and  stretch  its  limbs  into  all  sorts  of  fantastical  shapes,  and  to 
hunt  through  its  palpitating  frame  the  vital  principle  of  repunlicani^m  ? 
Is  the  infant  Roman  republic  so  gratified  by  the  present  which  France  has 
made  to  it  of  five  consuls  instead  of  two,  as  to  forget  all  the  miseries,  the 
robbery,  the  confiscation,  and  the  blood,  by  which  this  invaluable  acquisi- 
tion has  been  purchased  t  Does  the  protection  which  she  has  afforded  to 
the  Ligurian  republic,  entitie  her  to  their  affectionate  acknowledgment 
and  pious  devotion  1  Observe,  I  beg  of  you,  in  what  a  situation  those  un- 
fortunate Ligurians  have  been  placed  by  her.  They  are  forced  into  acts 
of  outrage  and  hostility  against  England.  We  declare  war  against 
them ;— and  such  is  their  confidence  in  the  protection  of  France,  that  no 
sooner  has  that  war  been  declared,  than  they  come  crawling  upon  their 
knees  to  implore  our  pity  and  forbearance !  iJnnatural  Ligurians !  if  they 
are  not  thankful  for  such  an  instance  of  the  parental  solicitude  of  France 
for  their  welfare !" 
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**Bat,  perhaps,  with  more  powerful  and  more  respected  allies,  with 
those  whose  names  were  brought  forward  with  such  display  and  ostenta- 
tion in  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  French  Republic ;  perhaps  with  Holland  and  with 
Sp^in  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  has  been  observed ;  a  more  friendly 
and  liberal  intercourse  has  been  established ;  a  more  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent system  of  communication  has  been  maintained. 

^*  The  friendship  of  Holland  !  The  independence  of  Spain  !  Is  there  a 
man  so  besotted  as  to  suppose,  that  there  is  one  hour  of  peace  with 
France  presenred  by  either  of  these  unhappy  countries ;  that  tnere  is  one 
syllable  of  friendship  uttered  by  them  towards  France,  but  what  is  extort- 
ed by  the  immediate  pressure,  or  by  the  dread  and  terror  of  French  arms  ? 

*  mouth-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  refuse,  but  dare  not  !* 

**  Have  the  regenerated  republic  of  Holland,  or  the  degraded  monarchy  of 
Spain,  such  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  protection  of  the  French  Republic,  that 
they  would  voluntarily  throw  themselves  between  her  and  any  bl6w  which 
miffht  menace  her  existence  ?  Holland  once  had  wealth,  had  industry, 
had  commerce.  Where  are  they  now  1  Gone ;  swallowed  up  in  the  all- 
devouring  gulph  of  French  bankruptcy.  Holland  once  had  flourishing 
colonies ;  them,  perhaps,  France  has  preserved  for  her.  The  fla?  of  the 
enemies  of  France  is  flying  at  Ceylon,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Holland  had  once  a  navy,  a  navy  of  strength  and  gallantry  and  reputa- 
tion— a  navy  which  has  often  contended  even  with  our  own,  and  contended 
with  no  mean  exertion,  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea  ?  Where  is  it  now  ? 
Where  is  the  skill  which  directed,  the  promptness,  courage,  and  yigour, 
which  manned  it  ?  All  utterly  destroyed  and  gone.  The  baneful  touch 
of  French  fraternity  has  blasted  the  reputation,  has  unmanned  the  strength, 
has  bowed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  has  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  bowed, 
it  is  true ;  but  let  us  trust  that  it  is  not  broken ;  let  us  hope  that,  if  an 
opening  should  be  presented,  it  may  yet  spring  up  with  sudden  and  irfe- 
sistible  violence,  to  the  astonishment  and  overthrow  of  its  oppressors." 

Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  85.  90.  93. 

We  have  alluded  more  particularly  to  this  speech,  because, 
while  it  embodies  most  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  ora- 
tor, it  furnishes  in  a  satisfactory  form  the  prominent  reasons  why, 
as  a  politician,  he  defended  the  leading  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
foreign  policy.  We  could  wish  that  his  advocation  had  been 
as  successful  when  he  attempted  to  vindicate  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  direction  of  the  whole  battery  of 
the  state  aeainst  the  expression  of  free  opinions  and  the 
formation  of  liberal  societies.  The  prosecutions  of  Home  and 
Hardy,  and  the  judicial  murders  in  Ireland,  would  have  dis- 
graced the  worst  days  of  the  star-chamber.  State  necessity, 
that  universal  favourite  of  tyrants,  seems  to  have  been  divorced 
from  the  Bourbons,  only  to  be  taken  into  keeping  by  the  Bruns- 
wicks,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must  add,  that  the  illicit 
union  received  the  full  approbation  of  the  secretary.* 

*  In  an  argument  upon  the  suspension  of  the  habetu  corptu^  in  which, 
alladiDg  to  Mr.  Pitt's  change  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  reform,  Mr. 
Caoning  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  **  should  the  minister  again  return  to 
VOL,  XVI. —  NO.  31.  2 
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To  the  promotion  of  that  darling  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Irish  union,  Mr.  Canning  lent  the  full  force  and  weight  of  his 
abilities.  He  argued  it,  it  is  true,  upon  broad  and  general 
grounds,  but,  connected  as  he  was  with  the  government,  it  was 
his  duty  to  know,  as  the  minister  certainly  did  knpw,  that  the 
union  could  only  be  effected  by  promising  to  Ireland  what 
George  the  Third  would  never  consent  to  grant  her.  Antici- 
pating that  faith  must  necessarily  be  broken  with  that  country,* 
ought  he  not  also  to  have  anticipated  for  her  a  repetition  and 
reduplication  of  all  the  ills  which  she  had  suffered  from  Eneland, 
since  Richard  Strongbow  first  landed  his  myrmidons  in  Wex- 
ford? Would  it  console  her  for  violated  faith  and  bartered  inde- 
Bsndence,  that  the  meanest  of  her  titled  sons  should  reap,  in  the 
ritish  cabinet,  the  reward  of  her  prostration,  and,  after  bat- 
tening, like  the  young  pelican,  on  the  blood  of  his  parent,  should 
carry  his  George  ana  his  garter  to  the  congress  of  the  Holy 
Alliance!  Take  away  that  relisious  emancipation  which  she 
had  so  long  craved — and  for  which  she  stood  ready  to  yield  the 
dearest  secular  right  and  honour  of  freemen — that  of  self-gov- 
ernment— and  what  had  Ireland  to  gain  by  the  union?  She  had 
already  obtained  from  the  Henries,  the  Richards  and  the  Ed«- 

his  former  priDciples,  he  might  probably  changre  with  him;*'  Mr.  Coartenay 
ooDcladed  some  remarks  of  extraordinary  seTerity,  with  the  obsenration 
that,  **  the  honoarable  gentleman  seemed  attached  to  his  friend  as  necea- 
tary,  probably,  to  promote  his  fortune ; 

*  Thus  a  light  straw  whirlM  roand  at  every  blast, 
Is  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last.'  '* 

Sach  satire  as  this,  thus  coarsely  blurted  out,  must  have  been  peculiarly 
galling  to  the  sensitive  temperament  of  Canning.  The  speaker  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  smart  for  it,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  Anti-Jacobin. 

*  The  king  pertinaciously  insisted  that  to  give  his  sanction  to  Catholic 
emancipation  would  be  to  violate  his  coronation  oath.  **  It  is  a  curious  spec- 
ulation,'* says  one  of  the  works  before  us,  **  and  might  be  reasoned  upon 
in  the  abstract,  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  having 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  how  far  that  estate,  which  consists  of  an  indi- 
vidual, can  be  justified  in  predetermining  great  questions  of  policy  before 
they  are  discussed  by  the  other  two,  and  resolving,  when  they  are  discuss- 
ed and  proposed,  to  reject  them  from  personal  considerations,  when  i^  ia 
constitutionally  placed  above  all  personal  responsibility."  Save  with 
this  last  point  of  difference,  which,  alas!  is  virtually  a  worthless  one,  aa 
"we  are  at  present  situated,  republican  America  has  experimentally  wit- 
nessed that  exercise  of  prerogative,  which  in  England  is  still  a  matter  of 
distant  and  casuistical  speculation.  Our  great  arch-tribune  has  not  only 
ttioed  law  and  constitution,  in  advance,  but  has  actually  revolutionized 
the  government,  in  consequence,  as  the  keepers  of  bis  conscience  would 
have  us  believet  of  his  Utopian  meditations  in  the  Hermitage. 
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wards,  shackles  on  her  liberties,  restrictions  on  her  commerce, 
and  fetters  on  her  conscience,  and  from  the  Charleses,  the  Wil- 
liams and  the  Annes,  a  licentious  court,  a  debased  currency, 
and  a  hostile  priesthood.  It  needed  but  a  continuance  of  the 
fostering  solicitude  of  the  Georges,  alternately  stimulating  her 
to  rebellion,  and  dragooning  her  into  submission,  to  attract  from 
her  her  gentry  and  her  capital,  and  to  chain  down  her  starving 
peasantry  to  pauperism  and  crime  at  home,  or  to  drive  them 
into  hopeless  Helotry  abroad,  and  the  circle  of  benign  influences 
would  be  complete.  Emancipation  has  since  been  granted,  or, 
we  should  more  correctly  say,  extorted;  but  the  long  arrear  of 
wrong  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  such  tardy  and  limping  justice — 
right  is  not  to  be  propitiated  by  a  sacrifice  to  necessity,  and 
Ireland  still  stands  towards  England  in  the  same  attitude  of 
offended  majesty  and  indignant  and  insulted  justice. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  course  Mr.  Canning 
along  with  him,  resigned  his  office  in  ISOl,  upon  the  express 
ground,  as  was  alleged  by  his  friends,  of  inability  to  keep  the 
terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Irish  Catholics.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning  again  took  office  in  1804, 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  king  subsisting  in  undiminished 
force,  and  not  only  without  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
but  to  the  express  exclusion  of  that  part  of  the  former  adminis- 
tration and  their  adher.ents,  known  as  the  Grenville  party,  who 
manfully  preserved  their  consistency  upon  this  question.  It 
is  further  true,  that,  in  the  same  year,  he  voted  with  the  new 
minister  against  the  Catholic  petition — that  in  1806,  during 
Mr.  Fox's  brief  term  of  office,  he  joined  the  opposition  to  that 
minister's  measures  for  their  relief — that  in  1807,  when  the 
Grenville  ministry  was  superseded  upon  this  very  ground,  he 
took  office  under  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  that,  in  1808,  he 
spoke  against  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  a  committee.  Up  to 
the  civil  demise  of  the  king,  indeed,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  regent  in  1812,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Canning  is 
to  be  considered  otherwise  than  hostile  to  emancipation,  and 
80^  far  he  must  undergo  his  share  of  the  censure  for  its  post^ 
ponement,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  Ireland,  which  his- 
tory will  divide  among  the  ministers  and  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land. How  far  his  subsequent  efforts  in  her  cause,  which  from 
the  regency  to  the  end  of  his  life  were  uniform,  consistent  and 
strenuous,  may  serve  to  rescue  his  character,  posterity  alone 
can  determine.  The  chagrin  which  he  certainly  experienced, 
on  repeated  occasions,  at  not  being  enabled  to  carry  what  had 
become  a  favourite  measure,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted his  purpose,  may  serve  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  repent- 
ance, if  it  cannot  redeem  and  renew  the  splendour  of  his  fame.* 

*  It  would  be  tcaroelj  candid  not  to  add,  that  Mr.  Canning  twice  re- 
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We  have  overleaped  the  order  of  events  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  before  our  readers,  in  a  connected  view,  the  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  this  important  portion  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning history.  If  they,  like  us,  find  it  necessary  to  insinuate 
blame  in  regard  to  it,  like  us  they  will  probably  rejoice  that 
the  chanze  from  a  narrow  to  a  liberal  policy,  instead  of  being 
checked  by  the  pride  of  early  opinion,  was  cherished  and  con- 
summated throughout  the  latter  years  of  the  statesman,  and 
that  his  new  faith  grew  and  flourished  most  when  he  himself 
acquired  the  fullest  possession  of  his  matured  and  ripened 
faculties. 

We  confess  that  we  look  with  no  great  pleasure  upon  Mr. 
Canning's  contributions  to  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or  his  lampoons 
upon  Mr.  Addington.  He  was  made  for  nobler  things  than 
a  mask,  a  dagger  and  a  dark  lantern.  His  eminence  was  too 
lofty  for  the  o£Sce  to  which  he  descended.  His  weapon,  it  is 
true,  is  keen  and  polished,  and  no  doubt  stabs  with  accuracy 
and  efiect,  but  still  it  stabs.  Political  satire  has  too  long  been 
left  to  hirelings,  for  any  man  of  independence  and  hieh  bear- 
ing, in  a  free  country,  to  meddle  with  it  Swift  could 
never  wash  the  stain  of  his  occupation  off  his  hands,  and  the 
fact  that  with  Canning  it  was  not  an  occupation,  takes  away 
the  justification  of  necessity.  Under  corrupt  governments 
men  must  print  what  they  dare  not  speak,  or  leave  it  uncom- 
municated,  as,  under  partial  and  unjust  laws,  an  injured  party 
shoots  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  back,  whom  he  dare  not 
summon  before  the  tribunals.  Personal  satires  are  moral  libels 
as  caricatures  are  physical  ones;  their  point  is  derived  from 
making  a  falsehood  resemble  the  truth,  or  enforcing  the  truth 
by  means  of  a  falsehood ;  both,  perhaps,  recognized  means  of 
carrying  on  a  political  war,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  but  both 
unworthy  a  high  order  of  genius.  Canning  prostituted  his 
abilities  as  much  by  writing  the  first  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
would  have  degraded  his  by  painting  the  second.*  Did  we 
write  for  Englishmen,  we  would  request  those  tories  who  at 
a  more  recent  period  have  been  so  much  outraged  by  strictures 
upon  the  political  history  of  George  the  Third,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  stanzas  of  Don  Juan, 
as  we  now  request  those  Americans  who  shared  their  feelings, 

fused  office  under  Lord  Liverpool,  between  1813  and  1816,  becaase  the 
poliqr  of  the  cabinet  was  still  hostile  to  any  change  in  regard  to  Ireland. 

*  The  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  and  the  satire  of  the  Romans,  stood 
on  totally  different  reasons,  as  they  were  applicable  to  a  totally  different 
state  of  society,  from  the  politico-personal  effusions  of  modem  party.  The 
licence  of  the  former  would  indeed  have  been  tremendous,  could  it  have 
taken  shelter  under  the  anonymous. 
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to  look  back  to  the  year  1800,  and  find  the  justification  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  New  Morality,"  where  La  Fay- 
ette flourishes,  in  the  society  of  O'Quigley,  Barras  and  Lepaux, 
in  some  such  lines  as  these: 

**  I  lore  the  bold  ancompromising  mind, 
Whose  principles  are  fix*d,  whose  views  defined : 
•  •••#• 

Who  owns,  when  traitors  feel  th*  aveng^ing  rod. 
Just  retribalion,  and  the  hand  of  God ; 
Who  hears  the  groans  througfh  Olmutz'  roofs  that  ring, 
Of  him  who  mock'd,  misled,  betray'd  his  king — 
Hears  onappallM : — ^though  faction  s  zealots  preach — 
Unmoved,  ansoften'd  by  Fitzpatrick's  speech." 

Poetry  of  the  Anti'Jacobin.    London,  1801. 

Yet  Mr.  Canning  is  said  to  have  declared,  during  his  subse- 
quent career,  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  regret  his  contributions 
to  the  Anti-Jacobin.  If  such  were  the  fact,  it  is  a  new  proof 
how  long  and  how  keenly  the  fondness  for  our  intellectual  ofi*- 
spring  will  survive  our  acquaintance  with  their  faults  and  de- 
formities. It  must,  in  fairness,  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  literary  execution  of  this  work  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
future  fame  of  Canning;  and  that  in  those  instances,  where  the 
object  of  his  satire  was  legitimate,  it  may  be  read  with  very 

i;reat  satisfaction.  The  wheel  of  the  knife-grinder,  in  the  fol- 
owinz  imitation  of  Dr.  Southey's  sapphics,  will  suggest  a  curious 
reflection  upon  that  revolution  of  opinion  and  circumstances, 
which  in  the  progress  of  a  few  years  placed  the  radical  poet 
within  the  shadow  of  the  prerogative,  and  drove  the  tory  satirist 
to  a  union  with  'Hhe  Sir  Something  Burdett,  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor." 

"THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-GRIN DBIL 

Friend  of  Humanity, 

*^  Needy  knife-srinder !  whither  are  you  ffoing  ? 
Roaeh  is  the  road,  yoar  wheel  is  out  of  order — 
Bleak  "blows  the  blast ; — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in*t, 

So  have  yoor  breeches ! 

''  Weary  knife-grinder !  little  think  the  prood  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  ^  Knives  and 

Scissars  to  grind  0  !* 

*^Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  yon; 
Was  it  the  squire  1  or  parson  of  the  parish  ^ 

Or  the  attorney  1 

^*  Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  garnet  or 
CoTetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining! 
Or  rogruish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit  t 
2* 
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*<  (Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,,  by  Tom  Paine  t) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story." 

Knife' Crtinder, 

'*  Story !  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir. 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Torn  in  a  scuffle. 

'*  Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
.Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

*'  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir." 

Friend  of  Humanity, 

'*  1  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  damn'd  first — 
Wretch !  whom  no  sense  of  wrong  can  rouse  to  vengeance — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast !" 

**  Kicks  the  Knife-grinder,  overturns  his  wheel,  and  exit  in  a  trims- 
port  of  Republican  enthusiasm  and  universal  philanthropy  J*^ 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.    London ,  1 80 1 . 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in  1801,  and  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1806.  With  the  motives  which  actuated  thatstates- 
man,  as  with  his  course  in  reference  to  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Addington,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If  he  deserted  his 
principles,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Canning  retained 
his^  and  opposed,  with  all  his  strength,  the  hollo w,  transient, 
and,  so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  most  unsatisfactory- 
peace  of  Amiens.  The  renewal  of  the  war,  of  which  he  was 
the  author  and  sponsor,  soon  brought  Mr.  Pitt  back  to  power, 
and  Mr.  Canning  into  the  cabinet,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  important  oflfice,  seem,  at 
this  period,  to  have  engrossed  most  of  hLs  attention,  as  the  col- 
lection before  us  furnishes  but  a  single  parliamentary  effort 
during  his  whole  connection  with  it,  and  that,  in  some  measure, 
arose  out  of  its  peculiar  character,  being  a  speech  upon  the 
proposed  impeachment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  malversation  in  office. 

The  death  of  the  minister,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
the  cabinet,  gives  occasion  to  inquire  how  far  the  devotion  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  his  political  model  and  master  may  have  in- 
fluenced his  fame  with  posterity. 

Had  Pitt  never  lived,  Canning's  career  might  have  been  more 
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consistently  and  uniformly  admirable,  but  it  would  scarcely 
haire  been  so  brilliant  and  dazzling — he  would  have  secured  a 
more  temperate  level,  but  he  might  not  have  attained  the  sum- 
mit His  birth  and  connections,  and  the  whole  course  and 
aspect  of  his  early  fortunes,  seemed  to  mark  him  for  a  whig,  and 
it  needed  a  great  power  and  example  to  countervail  their  in- 
fluence. Office,  to  which  he  was  introduced,  and  in  which  he 
was  continued  by  the  aid  of  his  early  patron,  assisted  much  to 
mould  him  into  greatness  by  giving  scope  and  object  to  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind.  As  a  whig,  he  would  have  been  a  great  Eng- 
lishman— 0s  a  tory,  he  was  a  great  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  Pitt  lived  ten  years  longer,  though  Canning  might  sooner 
have  approached  the  maturity  of  greatness,  it  would  scarce  have 
been  by  so  straight  a  path  of  honour.  The  grander  and  nobler 
aspirations  of  his  nature  would  have  remained  too  long  under 
the  shadowy  influences,  and  within  the  straightened  boundaries 
of  power  and  place  ever  to  find  their  proper  height  and  expan- 
sion. He  would  have  "  given  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind,"  and  instead  of  standmg  out,  as  he  did  in  the  latter 
and  better  half  of  his  life,  the  champion  of  a  liberal  and  ad- 
vancing policy,  he  would  have  shrunk  and  withered  into  the 
toryism  of  Eldon  and  Londonderry — that  narrow  and  bigoted 
system  which  would  fain  keep  down  the  elastic  spirit  of  the 
age,  by  the  pressure  of  antiquated  names  and  venerable  rubbish. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Pitt,  England  might  have  seen  another 
consummate  orator,  like  Fox,  waging  a  desperate,  and  some- 
times a  Quixotic  war  against  drilled  and  disciplined  majorities — 
the  ^^junctas  umbone  phalanges"  of  the  minister — but  the  na- 
tions would  not  have  beheld  the  statesman,  whose  foreign  policy 
checked  the  march  of  despotism,  and  advanced,  if  it  did  no.t 
establish,  the  freedom  of  the  continent 

Canning  buried,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  his  political  alle- 
giance in  the  grave  of  Pitt  He  certainly  burned  at  his  funeral 
Eyre  some  of  the  chords  which  had  hitherto  bound  and  manacled 
is  personal  freedom.  His  ereat  creditor  was  no  more,  and  his 
debts  and  duties  were  cancelled.  Yet  there  were  duties  which 
he  owed  to  the  fame  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  no  lapse 
of  time,  nor  peculiarity  of  conjuncture,  could  bar  or  extinguish. 
His  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Pitt  are  accordingly  among  the 
best,  as  they  are  among  the  sincerest,  efiusions  of  eloquent  eulogy 
which  the  language  affords.  We  select  the  following  from  his 
speeches  in  the  debate  on  tbe  Regency  Resolutions  in  1811: 

**Sir,  I  have  heard  these  thin^  from  my  right  honoarable  friend  (Mr. 
Sheridan)  with  pecniiar  pain:  but  he  is  not  the  first  that  has  resorted  to 
this  singular  species  of  reasoniiifr.  What  advanta^  any  man,  or  any  set 
of  men,  can  propose  to  themseWes  from  substituting  for  argument  upon 
the  question  now  actually  under  discussion,  attacks  upon  the  characters  of 
psrsons  now  no  more,  and  particularly  (what  from  my  right  honourable 
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friend  I  should  have  expected  lets  than  from  any  other)  upon  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  who  bore  a  principal  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
period,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imajp^ne.  Can  it  be  necessary  in  our 
present  difficult  and  distressing  situation — a  situation  sufficiently  full  of 
diTisions  and  distractions — to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  for  the  por- 
poee  of  kindling  new  flames  amongst  tlie  living?  For  my  own  part,  I 
nare  the  satisfaction  to  feel,  that  such  is  neither  my  opinion  nor  my  prac- 
tice. No  man  can  accuse  me  of  having  ever  gone  out  of  my  way,  in  any  dis- 
oassion  in  this  House,  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  those  who  difiered  from 
Mr.  Pitt  when  livinjr,  and  who  are  now  gathered  together  with  him  in  the 
peace  and  shelter  of  the  ^nre.  For  myself,  and  I  hope  for  all  those  who 
have  imbibed  their  political  sentiments  from  the  same  master,  I  can  con- 
fidently say,  that  we  do  not  desire  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  object  of  our 
yeneration  with  materials  picked  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  his 
riyal.  The  character  of  him  whom  we  reverence  and  regret,  we  are  satis- 
fied, may  safely  be  suffered  to  rest  upon  its  positive  merits.  It  shines 
without  contrast; — its  lustre  is  all  its  own,  and  requires  not  the  extinction 
of  the  reputations  of  others  to  make  it  blaze  with  a  brighter  flame. 

**  I  cannot — ^I  own  I  cannot— conceive  the  feelings  andpolicy  of  those  who 
puisne  an  opposite  system.  I  cannot  understand  the  wisdom  of  reviving, 
at  this  moment,  those  party  heats  and  political  and  personal  animosities 
which  the  hand  of  death,  one  should  have  thought,  might  well  be  allowed 
to  have  closed;  and  which  the  progress  of  time  might  of  itself  be  supposed 
to  haye  obliterated.  Is  this  the  foretaste  which  the  honourable  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  think  fit  to  give  of  the  spirit  in  which 
their  new  Government  is  to  be  conducted?  Entering  upon  a  new  scene  of 
things,  in  which,  eyen  if  they  could  forget  and  cause  to  be  forgotten  every 
subsisting  hostility,  every  partiality  and  prejudice,  by  which  the  politicd 
men  now  livingr  are  divided,  they  would  still  have  difficulties  enough  to 
encounter;  do  uiey  think  their  administration  requires  any  additional  em- 
barrassment? Or  do  they  think  that  it  will  be  a  facility  to  it  that  they 
should  array  against  themselves  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  every  man 
in  this  House  and  in  the  country  who  shares  those  sentiments,  which  it  is 
my  pride  and  satisfaction  to  cherish  and  to  avow  for  my  late  illustrious 
and  venerated  friend?  I  doubt,  sir,  if  an  undeserved  attack  upon  that  great 
man  can  add  any  thing  to  the  strength  of  their  future  government;  1  am 
sure  it  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of  their  arguments  on  the  question  now 
before  us. 

^*But  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan)  was  not  the  first  to 
introduce  this  invidious  topic  into  our  present  deliberations.  He  has  but 
followed  the  example  of  an  honourable  and  learned  member  (Sir  Samuel 
Romilly),  who  had  last  night  the  merit,  if  merit  it  can  be  called,  of  re- 
lieving the  dry  discussion  of  the  question  now  at  issue  by  opening  an 
attack,  as  unjust  as  uncalled  for,  and  as  singular  as  either,  upon  the 
memory  of  Nlr.  Pitt.  Sir,  1  then  repressed  my  feelings,  strong  as  they 
were  at  the  moment,  and  resolved  to  abstain  from  any  animadversion  upon 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman^s  proceeding.  My  honourable 
friend  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Wilberforce^  had  executed  that  duty,  in  a  way 
which  left  nothing  to  regret  or  to  supply:  and  at  the  period  of  the  debate 
at  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  rise,  I  was  more  anxious  to  bring  back  tlie 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  real  subject  of  the  debate,  than  to  lead  it  back 
to  a  topic  which  I  hoped  would  not  be  reverted  to  again,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  into  these  discussions,  while  I  conaemned  it  in  others,  I 
would  not  willingly  countenance  by  my  own  example.  But  when  1  find  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  example  is  contagious — ^that  even 
my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan)  is  infected  by  it — that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  measure  of  party  to  run  down  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  could 
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not  answer  it  to  my  conscience  or  to  my  fee1ing[8  if  I  had  snfTered  repeated 
proTocations  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  seems,  was  not  a  great 
man.  Is  it  then  that  we  live  in  such  heroic  times — ^that  the  present  is  a 
race  of  such  gigantic  talents  and  qualities  as  to  render  those  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  the  .comparison,  ordinary  and  contemptiblel  Who,  then,  is  the  man 
now  living — is  there  any  man  now  sitting  in  this  House,  who,  by  taking 
the  measure  of  his  own  mind,  or  of  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  can 
feel  himself  justified  in  pronooncin&r  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  grreat  mant 
I  admire  as  much  as  any  man  the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  who  promulgated  this  opinion.  I  do  not  deny  to 
him  many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  character  which  he 
has  described.  But  I  think  I  may  defy  all  his  ingenuity  to  frame  any 
definition  of  that  character,  which  shall  not  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt— to  trace 
any  circle  of  greatness  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  shall  be  excluded. 

**  I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  see  placed  on  the  same  pedestal  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  admiration  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity,  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  amonflrst  them  his  great  rival,  whose  memory  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  dear  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  as  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt  is  to  those,  who  loved  him  living,  and  who  revere  him  dead. 
But  why  should  the  admiration  of  one  be  incompatible  with  justice  to  the 
other!  Why  cannot  we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  respective  objects 
of  our  yeneration,  leaving  to  each  other  a  similar  freedom?  For  my  own 
part,  I  disclaim  such  a  spirit  of  intolerance.  Be  it  the  boast  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  school  of  Pitt,  that,  however  provoked  by  illiberal  and  unjust 
attacks  upon  his  memory,  whether  in  speeches  in  this  House,  or  in  calum- 
nies out  of  it,  they  will  never  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  him  or  to 
themselves,  as  to  be  betrayed  into  reciprocal  illiberality  and  injustice— that 
they  disdain  to  retaliate  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt's  great  rival.** 

Speeches,  Vol. III.  pp.  13(M. 

Though  he  acknowledged  no  leader,  Mr.  Canning  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  new  coalition,  and  joined  most  cordially  in  the 
hunt  which  drove  the  Grenville  administration  from  office.  The 
necessity  of  repelling  his  rapid  and  ardent  attacks  is  said  to  have 
broueht  Mr.  Fox  nightly  to  the  house,  even  after  his  frame  was 
enfeebled  by  disease.  "  He  was  dying,*'  says  one  of  the  works, 
before  us,  "but  no  tenderness  was  shown  to  him."  If  Mr. 
Canning  administered  the  deadly  potion,  <<the  ingredients  of  his 
poisoned  chalice,"  at  a  subsequent  period  came  fearfully  back 
"  to  his  own  lips."  We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  warfare 
was  confined  to  its  legitimate  theatre,  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  Mr  Canning  once  more  took  up  the  pen,  and  stooped  (we 
rejoice  to  add  for  the  last  time),  to  political  lampoons.  In  par- 
liament, the  military  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  particularly 
the  "limited  service  bill"  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  called  forth  his 
best  efforts.  His  attacks  upon  the  injudicious  system  of  that 
respectable  minister  and  amiable  man  are  in  his  highest  vein  of 
ironical  argumentation,  and  are  read  with  the  more  pleasure 
that  they  are  directed  against  the  measure,  instead  of  its  accom- 
plished author. 

With  the  Grenville  administration  departed  for  twenty  years 
the  political  ascendency  of  the  whigs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  hardly  a  party  ques- 
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tion,  they  had  carried  none  of  their  great  meaBures,  and  the  spir- 
its of  peace,  reform  and  emancipation  seemed  to  have  left  the 
earth  with  their  great  advocate,  Mr.  Fox.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land brought  with  him  into  office,  in  1807,  all  the  pledged 
ultras  of  toryism;  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Perciva),  Lord 
Eldon,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Castlerengh  were  a 
sufficient  guaranty  for  the  prerogative.  Mr.  Canning  became 
foreign  secretary,  and  found  himself  at  length  in  a  situation 
adequate  to  his  talents,  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  and  promising  an 
opportunity  to  establish  his  fame  on  a  permanent  foundation. 
It  is  here  that  his  true  official  history  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. Hitherto  he  had  been  a  subordinate,  a  brilliant  satel- 
lite, it  is  true,  but  still  acknowledging  the  influence  of  its  planet 
He  was  now  called  to  office  as  a  component  and  co-equal  part 
of  the  administration;  placed  in  one  of  the  most  important 
situations  in  the  government;  by  far  the  first  statesman  in  the 
cabinet;  and  viewed  by  the  opposition  as  incomparably  the 
most  potent  antagonist  with  whom  they  had  to  contend  in  par- 
liament 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  outset  of  such  a  career, 
that  the  first  important  measure  of  foreign  policy,  adopted  by 
the  new  cabinet,  should  have  been  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  We  say  unfortunate, 
because  it  called  upon  the  foreign  secretary  to  avow  and  defend 
an  act  where  honour  was  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  interest 
The  avowal  was  frankly  made,  and  the  defence  gallantly  under- 
taken and  brilliantly  executed;  but  still  the  attack  upon  Den- 
mark must  appear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  as  sheer  an  abuse 
of  power  as  had  been  witnessed  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war.  If  the  unjust  designs  of  one  belligerent  upon  a  neutral, 
(granting,  what  in  this  instance  is  denied,  that  such  designs  are 
shown  to  exist,)  can  enable  the  other  to  defeat  them  by  unjusti- 
fiable acts,  there  is  an  end  of  all  safety  in  neutrality,  and  Por- 
tugal, Holland  and  Denmark  must  arm  their  fishing  smacks 
every  time  a  gun  is  fired  in  Europe.  Nothing  but  that  supre- 
macy of  the  sea,  which  England  so  satisfactorily  for  herself  had 
acquired,  as  some  of  her  writers  phrase  it,  by  <<  a  combination 
of  law  and  victory,"  (making  the  law  to  sanction  the  victory, 
and  using  the  victory  to  enforce  the  lawj)  could  have  tempted 
her  tQ  this  Danish  exploit — an  exploit,  in  the  defence  of  which 
even  Canning  forsakes  the  pride  of  his  usual  position  to  mingle 
with  his  justification  apologies  and  excuses. 

We  turn  with  great  pleasure  from  this  history  of  unwarranta- 
ble assault  and  spoliation  to  a  brighter  and  worthier  scene — we 
allade  to  the  part  the  British  government  took  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  The  contest  which  continued  to  agitate  the  world 
was  no  where  more  gallantly  and  justifiably  prosecuted  by 
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England,  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  because  no  where  was  it 
begun  and  carried  on  by  France  under  circumstances  of  more 
damning  infamy.  The  atrocious  kidnapping  of  a  whole  dynasty, 
degraded  and  imbecile  as  that  dynasty  was,  and  the  cold-blooded 
cruelties  of  the  French  generals  in  their  progress  of  desolation 
and  ruin,  inspired  some  of  the  happiest  flights  of  Mr.  Canning's 
eloquence,  as  they  roused  the  strong  indignation  of  every  party 
in  the  British  senate,  and  every  free  heart  in  the  world.  He 
was  the  earliest,  as  he  became  the  most  untiring  and  successful 
champion,  both  in  and  out  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  prosecution  of 
that  war  by  British  means,  through  its  whole  course  of  disaster 
and  success,  and  in  its  various  phases  of  defeat  and  victory. 
And  it  is  to  his  lasting  honour  that,  as  he  undertook  the  war  in 
favour  of  an  unsettled  and  disordered  government  and  a  jealous 
ally,  so  he  did  not  desert  the  cause,  when,  through  the  miscon- 
duct and  distrust  of  that  ally,  France  held  the  whole  territory 
of  Spain  from  Coruila  to  Cadiz.  Had  he  remained  in  the  cabi- 
net, seconded  by  an  efficient  administration  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  might  have 
been  earlier  crowned  with  success,  and  that  the  expedition^ 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  that  <<  dedecorum  pretiosus  emp- 
tor," Lord  Castlereagh,  so  miserably  failed  in  the  Scheldt,  would 
have  added  efficacy  to  the  exertions  of  Spain.* 

The  hostile  meeting  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh in  1809,  grew  out  of  a  cabinet  misunderstanding,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  resignation  of  both  ministers.  The  former  was 
slightly  wounded.  A  duel  between  ministers  of  state,  despite 
the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  a  distinguished  secretary  in  our  own  coun- 
try, is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  in  the  instance  before  us  it  was 
totally  unnecessary,  as  the  o£fence  was  eminently  susceptible  of 
explanation,  and  the  reparation  required  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  milder  appeal.  At  a  subsequent  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  taunts  thrown  out  on  the  discussion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese embassy,  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  derived  that  and  his 
succeeding  appointment  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  made  the  follow- 
ing allusions  to  the  subject: 

**  It  is  made  matter  of  accusation  and  reproach  against  me  that  I  have 
accepted  office  with  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Castlereagh jj  who  sits  beside 
roer--between  whom  and  myself  it  is  assumed  that  our  former  differences 
had  placed  an  impassable  barrier.  First,  from  what  quarter  comes  this 
reproach  and  accusationi  From  a  baneh,  on  which  I  do  not  see  any  two 
neighbours  who  have  not  differed  from  each  other,  and  that  within  short 

*  Mr.  Canning,  doubtless,  assented  to  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
afterwards  justilied  it  as  a  cabinet  measure,  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
share  the  responsibility— but  its  glory  unquestionably  belongs  to  Lord 
Castlereagh. 
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memory  too,  much  more  essentially  than  myself  and  my  noble  friend.  Bat 
it  is  insinuated  that  the  differences  between  my  noble  friend  and  myself 
were  of  a  sort  which  precluded  reconciliation!  Since  when  have  such 
matters  become  topics  of  parliamentary  discussion!  Since  when  has  it 
been  the  practice  or  this  House  to  take  co^izance  of  the  disagreements  of 
individuals,  and  to  indulge  in  such  animadversions  on  the  most  delicate 
topics  of  personal  conduct  as  in  private  society  no  gentleman  would  ven- 
ture to  hazardi  Since  when,  I  say,  has  this  uractice  commenc^dl  and 
how  far  is  it  to  be  carriedl  I  know  of  no  preceaent  for  it.  I  know  of  no 
authority.  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  Hous«>,  that 
I  protest  against  it;  for,  if  this  practice  be  permitted,  our  discussions  must 
inevitably  sink  into  grosser  personalities  than  have  disgraced  the  meetings 
of  Palace  Yard  and  of  Spa  Fields. 

**The  honourable  baronet  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  what  he  supposes 
me  to  have  addressed  to  my  constituents  at  Liverpool  in  1812.  Nothinff 
that  I  then  said  was  intended  to  convey,  or  did  convey,  the  notion  that  I 
was  precluded  by  any  feeling,  or  (in  my  own  judgment)  by  any  principle^ 
from  acting  in  office  with  my  noble  friend.  I  had  declared  the  directly 
contrary  opinion  some  months  before,  in  a  correspondence  respecting  the 
formation  of  an  administration,  which  the  discussions  of  those  times  brought 
before  the  public,  and  which  is  now  upon  record.  What  is  n(4  publicly 
recorded  is,  that  some  time  after  those  discussions  had  closed,  but  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  my  election  at  Liverpool,  other  negotiations,  which 
hs^  for  their  object  my  return  to  office,  had  taken  place;  amongst  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  of  which,  my  noble  friend,  with  a  manliness  and 
generosity  which  I  hope  I  felt  as  they  deserved,  had  voluntarily  tendered 
to  my  acceptance  the  seals  of  the  office  which  he  now  holds.  Other  rea- 
eoDS  induced  me  to  decline  that  tender;  I  might  be  right  or  wrong  in  my 
view  of  those  reasons.  One  among  them  was,  that  I  was  at  that  time 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  a  most  important  question  (the  discussion  of 
which  is  now  fixed  for  no  distant  day)  by  pledges  which  I  could  best  hope 
to  redeem  with  unquestioned  fidelity  and  honour,  by  remaining  out  of  office 
till  I  had  redeemea  them.  But  what  would  be  thought  of  me,  what  should 
I  deserve  to  be  thought  of  by  any  liberal  mind,  if,  after  such  a  transaction 
as  I  have  described,  I  could  ever  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  in  what 
order  with  respect  to  each  other  my  noble  friend  and  I  should  march  to- 
wards our  common  objects  in  the  service  of  the  country!  In  that  transac- 
tion, any  feelings  which  had  previously  separated  my  noble  friend  and 
myself  were  buried  for  ever.  The  very  memory  of  them  was  effaced  from 
our  minds:  nor  can  I  compliment  the  good  taste  of  those  who  would  call 
them  up  from  oblivion;  surely  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  exasperating 
differences  anew,  but  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  reconcilement  now  of 
five  years*  standing,  a  subject  of  suspicion,  taunt  and  obloquy. 

••  What  I  have  said,  sir,  is,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  comment  upon  the  nota- 
ble discovery  that  I  accepted  public  employment  not  with^  but  under,  my 
noble  friend.  This  paltry  distinction,  I  can  assure  those  who  are  so  vain 
of  it,  occasions  me  not  the  slightest  uneasiness.  When  Lord  Pembroke 
went  out  to  Vienna,  and  the  Marquis  Wellosley  to  Spain,  during  (or  under 
if  ^ou  vr\\\)  my  administration  of  the  Foreign  Department,  had  /  the 
ridiculous  yanity  to  fancy  that  theee  distinguished  noblemen  acted  under 
me,  in  any  sense  of  degrading  subordination?  Or  is  it  imagined  that  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  his  mission  to  Paris,  my  noble  friend, 
conceived  that  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  claim  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
deliverer  of  Europe!  They  know  little,  sir,  of  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, they  are  very  ill  acquainted  with  the  duties  that  it  imposes,  and  the 
privileges  that  it  confers,  who  are  not  aware  that,  in  whateyer  station  a 
man  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  there  is 
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Among  statesmen,  co-operating  honestly  for  the  public  good,  a  real  sub- 
stantive equality  which  no  mere  ofllicial  arrangement  can  either  create  or 
destroy;  they,  who  are  yet  to  learn,  that  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  it  is 
for  the  man  to  dignify  the  office,  not  for  the  office  to  digrnify  the  man.** 

Speeches,  Vol.  III.  pp.  538 — 543. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  resume  office  until  1S16*,  when  he  came 
into  the  cabinet  of  his  early  friend,  Lord  Liverpool,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Controul.  Except  upon  certain  financial 
measures,  the  regency  question  and  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
had  supported  the  ministry  constantly  and  effectively,  and  he 
entered  the  cabinet  with  the  express  understanding,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  Catholics,  he  was  free  to  advocate  the  most  liberal 
propositions.  In  1812  he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  the  most  grat- 
ifying manner,  to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous city  of  Liverpool,  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor — a  compliment  which  was  three  times  repeat- 
ed in  the  space  of  the  ensuing  ten  years.  He  continued  to  re- 
present that  city  until  his  resignation  in  1822^  upon  being  ap- 
pointed Governor  General  of  India. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814 — a  war  coeval  with  his  po- 
litical existence,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  lent  his 
best  exertions — he  had  accepted  the  appointment  of  Ambassador 
to  Lisbon.  Although  this  embassy  was  stigmatized  by  the  op- 
position as  <<an  outrageous  job,"  and  the  ambassador  denounced 
in  no  very  measured  terms  for  accepting  it,  he  demonstrated, 
on  his  return,  in  a  speech  distinguished  not  less  by  convincing 
argument  than  by  a  strain  of  high  and  honourable  sensibility, 
that  the  ministry  as  little  deserved  censure  for  offering,  as  he 
for  receiving  the  appointment;  and  the  eloquence  which  he 
manifested  in  combating  the  most  unpleasant  charge  to  which  a 
high-minded  man  could  be  subjected,  well  deserved  the  compli- 
ment of  Sir  T.  Ackland,  who  remarked  in  his  place,  that  "  he 
would  have  been  proud  to  be  so  accused,  in  order  so  to  have  de- 
fended himself." 

We  deem  it  but  justice  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  intelligence  and  worth  of  Great  Britain,  to  intro- 
duce, from  a  speech  delivered  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool, 
about  this  period,  his  own  exposition  of  his  sentiments  and 
theirs  on  the  great  question  of  reform,  and  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  they  rested  those  sentiments,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  in  the  ardour  of  republican  sympathy,  many  of  our  readers 
have  formed  very  crude  and  hasty  opinions  upon  this  exciting 
topic;  and  because  we  believe  that  on  no  subject,  if  we  admit  his 
view  of  the  English  Constitution,  has  he  more  successfully  vin- 
dicated his  principles.  Three  several  speeches,  in  which  this 
question  is  treated  at  some  length,  were  delivered  by  him  in 
the  years  1818  and  1819;  nor  can  we  perceive  that  the  one  we 
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are  about  to  quote,  claims  any  superiority  over  the  rest;  but  wc 
insert  it  in  preference  to  them,  because  its  arguments  are  given 
in  a  more  condensed  form,  and  are  of  course  so  far  better 
adapted  to  our  purpose: 

**  Gentlemen,  it  does  seem  somewhat  singular,  and  I  conceive  that  the 
historian  of  future  times  will  be  at  a  loss  to  ima^ne  how  it  should  hap- 
pen, that,  at  this  particular  period,  at  the  close  of  a  war  of  such  unexam- 
pled brilliancy,  in  which  thts  country  had  acted  a  part  so  much  beyond  its 
physical  strength  and  its  apparent  resources,  there  should  arise  a  sect  of 
philosophers  in  this  country,  who  begin  to  suspect  something  rotten  in  the 
British  Constitution.  The  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  is  something  like  this.  A  power  went  forth,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  evil,  to  overturn  every  community  of  the  civilized  world.  Be- 
fore this  dreadful  assailant,  empires,  and  monarchies,  and  republics  bowed : 
some  were  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  some  bought  their  safety  by  compro- 
mise. In  the  midst  of  this  wide-spread  ruin,  among  tottering  columns 
and  falling  edifices,  one  fabric  alone  stood  erect  and  braved  the  storm ; 
and  not  only  provided  for  its  own  internal  security,  but  sent  forth,  at  every 
portal,  assistance  to  its  weaker  neighbours.  On  this  edifice  floated  that 
ensign,  [pointing  to  the  English  ensign],  a  signal  of  rallying  to  the  com- 
batant, and  of  shelter  to  the  fallen. 

*\To  an  impartial  observer — I  will  not  say  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  little 
fortress— to  an  impartial  observer,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  one 
ahould  think  soroetning  of  this  sort  would  have  occurred.  Here  is  a  fabric 
constructed  upon  some  principles  not  common  to  others  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  principles  which  enable  it  to  stand  erect  while  every  thing  is  pros- 
trate around  it.  In  the  construction  of  this  fabric  there  must  be  some 
curious  felicity,  which  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  would  be  well  employed 
in  investigating,  and  which  its  neighbours  may  profit  by  adopting.  This, 
1  aay,  gentlemen,  would  have  been  an  obvious  inference.  But  what  shall 
we  think  of  their  understandines  who  draw  an  inference  directly  the  re- 
verse 1  and  who  say  to  us — *  x  ou  have  stood  when  others  have  fallen ; 
when  others  have  crouched,  you  have  borne  yourselves  aloft;  you  alone 
have  resisted  the  power  which  has  shaken  and  swallowed  up  half  the  civil- 
ised world.  We  like  not  this  suspicious  peculiarity.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  in  ^our  internal  conformation.'  With  this  unhappy  cu- 
riosity, and  in  the  spirit  of  this  perverse  analysis,  they  proceed  to  dissect 
our  Constitution.  They  find  that,  like  other  states,  we  have  a  monarch  ; 
that  a  nobility,  though  not  organized  like  ours,  is  common  to  all  the  great 
empires  of  Europe ;  but  that  our  distinction  lies  in  a  popular  assembly, 
which  gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  strength  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Here,  therefore,  they  find  the  seat  of  our  disease.  Our  peccant 
part  is,  undoubtedly,  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence  our  presumptuous 
exemption  from  what  was  the  common  lot  of  all  our  neighbours :  the  ano- 
maly ought  forthwith  to  be  corrected ;  and,  therefore,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  be  reformed. 

»'  Gentlemen,  it  cannot  but  have  struck  you  as  somewhat  extraordinary, 
tliat  whereas,  in  speaking  of  foreign  sovereigrns,  our  reformers  are  never 
very  sparing  of  uncourtly  epithets;  that  whereas,  in  discussiuff  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  government,  they  seldom  omit  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
crediting and  deridinff  the  privile^d  orders  of  society ;  yet,  when  they 
come  to  discuss  the  British  ConsUtution,  nothing  can  be  more  respectful 
than  their  language  towards  the  Crown;  nothing  more  forbearing  than 
their  treatment  of  the  aristocracjr.  With  the  House  of  Commons  alone 
they  take  the  freedom  of  familiarity;  upon  it  they  pour  out  all  the  vials 
of  their  wrath,  and  exhaust  their  denunciations  of  amendment. 
•*  Gentlemen,  this,  though  extraordinary,  is  not  nnintelligible.    The  re- 
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formers  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They  know  well  enough — and  have 
read  plainly  enough  in  our  own  history,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  peerage  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance 

r'nst  a  preponderating  democracy.  They  mean  democracy,  and  nothing 
.  And,  give  them  but  a  House  of  Commons  constructed  on  their  own 
principles — the  peerage  and  the  throne  may  exist  for  a  day,  but  may  be 
swept  from  the  lace  of  the  earth  by  the  first  angry  vote  of  such  a  House 
of  Commons. 

**  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  unnecessary  for  the  reformers  to  declare  hos- 
tility to  the  Crown;  it  is,  therefore,  utterly  superfluous  for  them  to  make 
war  against  the  peerage.  They  know  that,  let  but  their  principles  have 
full  play,  the  Crown  and  the  peerage  would  be  to  the  Constitution  which 
they  assail,  but  as  the  baggage  to  3ie  army — and  the  destruction  of  them 
but  as  the  gleanings  of  the  battle.  They  know  that  the  battle  is  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted ;  and  that,  tkcU  once  over- 
thrown, and  another  popular  assembly  constructed  on  their  principle,  as 
the  creature  and  depository  of  the  people^s  power,  and  the  unreasoning  in- 
strument of  the  people's  will,  there  would  not  only  be  no  chance,  but  (I 
will  go  further  for  them  in  avowal,  though  not  in  intention,  than  they  go 
for  themselves)  there  would  not  be  a  pretence  for  the  existence  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Gentlemen,  the  whole  fallacy  lies  in  this  :  the  reformers  reason  from 
false  premises,  and,  therefore,  are  driving  on  their  unhappy  adherents  to 
false  and  dangerous  conclusions.  The  Uonstitution  of  this  country  i6  a 
monarchy,  controlled  by  two  assemblies ;  the  one  hereditary,  and  indepen- 
dent alike  of  the  Crown  and  the  people;  the  other  elected  by  and  for  the 
people,  but  elected  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  not  of  administering 
the  Government.  The  error  of  the  reformers,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  is, 
that  they  ar^ue  as  if  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  a  broad  and  level 
democracy,  inlaid  (for  ornament  sake)  with  a  peerage,  and  topped  (by  suf- 
ferance) with  a  Crown. 

**  If  they  say,  that,  for  such  a  Constitution,  that  is,  in  effect,  for  an  un- 
controlled democracy,  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  not  sufficiently 
popular,  they  are  right;  but  such  a  constitution  is  not  what  we  have  or 
what  we  desire.  We  are  born  under  a  monarchy,  which  it  is  our  duty,  as 
much  as  it  is  for  our  happiness,  to  preserve ;  and  which  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  reforms  which  are  recommended  to  us  would 
destrov. 

**  I  love  the  monarchy,  gentlemen,  because,  limited  and  controlled  as  it 
is  in  our  happy  Constitution,  1  believe  it  to  be  not  only  the  safest  depo^ 
tory  of  power,  but  the  surest  guardian  of  liberty.  I  love  the  system  of 
popular  representation,  gentlemen ; — who  can  have  more  cause  to  value  it 
highly  than  I  feel  at  this  moment — reflecting  on  the  triumphs  which  it  has 
earned  for  me,  and  addressing  those  who  have  been  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing them  1  But  of  popular  representation,  I  think,  we  have  enough  for 
every  purpose  of  jealous,  steady,  corrective,  efficient  controul  over  the  acts 
of  that  monarchical  power,  which,  for  the  safety  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
community,  is  lodgCKi  in  one  sacred  family,  and  descendible  from  sire  to 
son. 

*^  tf  any  man  tell  me,  that  the  popular  principle  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  strong  enough  for  efifective  controul,  nor  diffused  enough  to 
ensure  sympathy  with  the  people,  I  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
transactions  of  the  last  war;  I  desire  to  have  cited  to  me  the  instances  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  failed,  either  to  express  the  matured 
and  settled  opinion  of  the  nation,  or  to  convey  it  to  the  Crown.  But  I 
warn  those  who  may  undertake  to  make  ttie  citation,  that  they  do  not  ^as 
in  fact,  they  almost  always  do)  subsdtato  their  own  for  the  national  opm- 
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ion,  and  then  complain  of  Its  having  been  imperfectly  echoed  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  only  meant  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  the  whole  gwernment  of  the  country — which,  if  all  power  be 
not  only  far  but  tra  the  people,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be,  if  the 
people  were  adequately  represented — I  answer,  thank  Goa  it  is  not  so  !— 
Go<i  forbid  it  should  ever  aim  at  becoming  so! 

*'But  they  look  far  short  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
present  day,  who  do  not  see  that  their  tendency  is  not  to  make  a  House  of 
Commons  such  as,  in  theory,  it  has  always  been  defined — a  third  branch 
of  the  legislature;  but  to  absorb  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  into 
one;  to  create  an  immediate  delegation  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple—to which,  practically,  nothing  could,  and,  in  reasoning,  nothing  ought 
to  stand  in  opposition. 

^  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  well  if  these  doctrines  were  the  ebullitions  of 
the  moment,  and  ended  with  the  occasions  which  naturally  give  them  their 
freest  play ;  I  mean,  with  the  season  of  popular  elections.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, disseminated  as  they  are  among  all  ranks  of  the  community,  they 
aie  doing  permanent  and  incalculable  misrhief.  How  lamentably  is  expe- 
rience lost  on  mankind !  for  when — in  what  a^e,  in  what  country  of  the 
world — have  doctrines  of  this  sort  been  reduced  to  practice,  without  lead- 
log,  through  anarchy,  to  military  despotism  1  I'he  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons is  not  more  certain  than  is  this  connection  of  events  in  the  course  of 
moral  nature. 

*' Gentlemen,  to  theories  like  these  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  re- 
member that  I  have  always  opposed  myself;  not  more  since  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  represent  this  community,  than  when  I  was  uncertain  how 
&r  my  opinions  on  such  subjects  might  coincide  with  yours. 

*'  For  opposing  these  theories,  gentlemen,  I  have  become  an  object  of 
pecnliar  obloquy ;  but  I  have  borne  that  obloquy  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  discharged  my  duty;  and  with  the  consolation,  that  the  time 
wu  not  far  distant  when  I  should  come  here  among  you,  (to  whom  alone 
I  owe  an  account  of  my  public  conduct), — when  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  from  you,  whether  I  had  (as  I  flattered  myself)  spoken 
the  sense  of  the  second  commercial  community  in  England;  and  when, 
i£— unfortunately  and  contrary  to  my  belief — I  had  separated  myself  in 
opinion  from  you,  I  should  learn  the  grounds  of  that  separation. 

^Gentlemen,  my  object,  in  political  life,  has  always  been,  rather  to  re- 
'aODcile  the  nation  to  the  lot  which  has  fallen  to  them  (surely  a  most  glo- 
rious and  blessed  lot  among  nations !)  than  to  aggravate  incurable  imper* 
ftotions,  and  to  point  out  imaginary  and  unattainable  excellencies  for  ttieir 
admiration.  I  have  done  so,  because  though  1  am  aware  that  more  splen- 
didly popular  systems  of  government  might  be  devised  than  that  which  it 
is  our  happiness  to  enjoy,  it  is,  1  believe  in  my  conscience,  impossible  to 
derise  one  in  which  all  the  good  qualities  of  human  nature  should  be 
brought  more  beneficially  into  action— in  which  there  should  be  as  much 
order  and  as  much  liberty — in  which  property  (the  conservative  principle 
of  society)  should  operate  so  fairly,  with  a  just  hut  not  an  overwhelmmg 
weight — in  which  industry  should  be  so  sure  of  its  reward,  talents  of  their 
due  ascendency,  and  virtue  of  the  general  esteem. 

**The  theories  of  preternatural  purity  are  founded  on  a  notion  of  doing 
away  with  all  these  accustomed  relations — of  breaking  all  the  ties  by 
which  society  is  held  together.  Property  is  to  have  no  influence — talents 
no  respects-virtue  no  honour,  among  tbeir  neigbourhood.  Naked,  abstract 
political  rights  are  to  be  set  up  against  the  authorities  of  nature  and  of 
reason :  and  the  result  of  suffrages,  thus  freed  from  all  the  ordinary  inflo. 
euoes  which  have  operated  upon  maiokind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
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is  to  be— the  erection  of  some  untried  system  of  politics,  of  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  could  not  last  a  day — ^that,  if  it  rose  with 
the  mists  of  the  morning,  it  would  dissolve  in  the  noontide  snn. 

'^Gentlemen,  one  ill  consequence  of  these  brilliant  schemes,  even  where 
they  are  the  visions  of  unsound  imagination,  rather  than  the  suggestions 
of  crafty  mischief,  is,  that  they  tend  to  dissatisfy  the  minds  of  the  unin^ 
formed  with  the  actual  Constitution  of  their  country. 

**To  maintain  that  Constitution  has  been  the  unvarying  object  of  my 
political  life :  and  the  n^aintenance  of  it,  in  these  latter  days,  has,  I  have 
said,  exposed  me  to  obloquy  and  to  hatred ; — to  the  hatred  of  those  who 
believe  either  their  own  reputation  for  sagacity,  or  their  own  means  of 
success,  to  be  connected  with  a  change  in  the  present  institutions  of  the 
country/'— ^cccAcf,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  359 — 366. 

From  Mr.  Canning's  resumption  of  office  after  the  peace,  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  in' 1820,  the  course 
of  domestic  affairs  in  England,  was  by  no  means  prosperous. 
The  body  politic  had  relapsed  from  a  state  of  extreme  excitement, 
in  which  every  nerve  and  muscle  was  strained  to  its  severest 
tension,  into  the  lassitude  of  exhaustion.     England  for  twenty 
years,  had  not  only  supplied  the  materials  for  a  great  military 
and  naval  establishment  of  her  own,  but  she  had  been  the  work- 
shop of  Europe,  and  almost  of  the  world.     Her  sister  nations 
now  began  not  only  to  supply  themselves,  but  to  rival  her 
abroad.     Hence  the  <<  cankers  of  a  calm  world"  began  to  grow 
upon  her.     Her  starving  artisans,  with  many  real  misfortunes, 
and  some  real  wrongs,  became  the  prey  of  demagogues,  who 
exasperated  them  into  madness.     Government,  in  its  turn,  be- 
came irritated — they  prosecuted  the  leaders  into  saints,  and 
bayonetted  the  followers  into  martyrs.     The  result  of  the  blun- 
der is,  that  Cobbett  now  disgraces  the  British  parliament.    The 
day  for  dragooning  had  gone  by,  but  Castlereagh  did  not  know 
it,  and  Cannmg,  who  learned  his  lesson  in  ninety-three,  had  for- 
gotten it     The  struggle  went  on,  and  the  ministers  believed 
that  the  storm,  which  at  last  was  allayed  by  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  hopes  of  a  new  reign,  had  been  hushed  by 
their  conjurations.     It  was  a  bad  lesson  for  their  successors,  for 
the  hundred  thousand  voices  of  Birmiogham  obtained,  in  1830, 
twice  the  amount  of  concession  which  would  have  satisfied  the 
seventy  thousand  of  Manchester  in  1819;  but  it  was  a  good  one 
for  Europe,  for  it  taught  the  people  their  power.     We  deem  it 
no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Canning's  purity  to  say,  that  he  was  a 
strenuous  opposer  of  reform,  for  we  verily  believe  that  he  was 
so  with  conscientious  views,  and  upon  reasons,  which,  as  he  had 
studied  the  Constitution,'were  unanswerable.    But  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  remembered  events  enough  on  the  opposite  coast, 
to  teach  him  that  a  starving  people,  with  their  tribunes  at  their 
head^  if  not  nice  casuists,  are  very  potent  antagonists,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  grant  to  their  entreaty,  than  to  surrender  at  their 
discretion. 
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In  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  then  meditated 
igainst  the  queen,  to  whom  Mr.  Canning  had  formerly  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  a  confidential  adviser,  he  saw  fit  again  to  retire 
from  the  cabinet,  and  even  during  the  pendency  of  those  pro- 
ceedings to  leave  England.  On  his  return  he  received  very 
complimentary  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  services  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Controul  were  held  by  the  East  India 
Directors,  and  in  1822,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  East  India  Company,  Governor  General  of  India, 
for  which  situation  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  when  the 
suicide  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  once  more  opened  for 
him  the  doors  of  the  foreign  office. 

The  influences  of  the  new  secretary  were  exerted  to  free  the 
government  of  his  country  from  that  Mezentian  policy,  by  which 
his  predecessor  had  endeavoured  to  attach  her  still  vigorous  and 
active  Constitution  to  the  corrupt  and  torpid  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  That  junto  of  despots,  if  not  openly  contemned, 
were  made  to  comprehend  that  England  would  be  no  party  to 
the  invasion  of  free  governments,  as  a  propagandist  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings.  Could  he  have  carried  out  his  principle, 
when,  in  1823,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  thrust  a  Bourbon  diadem 
across  the  Pyrenees  on  the  point  of  his  bayonets — could  he 
have  interfered,  vigorously  and  manfully,  against  that  first  hos- 
tile endeavour  to  roll  back  the  wave  of  legitimacy  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  governed,  with  the  arms  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
Great  Britain,  he  might  have  restored  that  Spain  which,  in 
1808,  he  had  done  so  much  to  redeem,  and  at  least  given  liberty 
to  the  peninsula,  if  not  freedom  to  Europe.  He  felt  this  keenly, 
aad  when  stimulated  to  the  efibrt  by  some  eloquent  appeals,  he 
expressed  his  envy  of  those,  who,  burdened  by  no  responsi- 
bility, could  give  utterance  to  feelings,  which  the  interests  of 
Sngland  compelled  him  to  restrain.  We  have  ever  believed 
that  the  ptopular  voice  would  have  sanctioned  a  war,  and  that 
Canning  nobly  sacrificed  a  great  opportunity  to  enhance  his 
own  fame  to  the  peace  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  country. 

The  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  republics  in  1824, 
a  measure  which  had  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  and  Lord  Eldon,  likewise  indicated  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  opinions.  The  merit  of  this  step,  however 
much  it  has  been  exaggerated,  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be- 
long to  Mr.  Canning— of  its  policy  after  the  message  of  Mr. 
Monroe  to  the  American  Congress  in  1823,  there  could  not 
exist  a  doubt  It  would  have  been  monstrous  in  an  English 
minister  to  leave  the  immense  trade  of  a  continent  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  impotent  pride  of  Spain — 
to  split  hairs  and  weigh  straws  about  dt  facto  and  de  jure 
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rights  and  the  violation  of  paper  blockades,  when  British  interests 
were  absolutely  wailing  for  a  market  Great  Britain  hazarded 
nothing  to  gain  every  thing.  Spain  was  absolutely  effete  and 
paralyzed— Portugal,  had  she  possessed  the  power  to  enforce 
her  remonstrances,  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  England.  The 
mouth  of  France  was  stopped  by  the  recollections  of  1779,  and 
the  northern  powers  were  too  little  interested  in  the  question, 
or  too  well  satisfied  with  the  sway  of  absolutism  at  home  to  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  free  institutions  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  leagues.  Policy  and  safety  therefore  combined  to 
promote  Mr.  Canning's  view  of  this  subject,  but  the  adoption 
of  that  view,  opposed,  as  it  was,  by  the  ultras  of  his  party, 
forms  an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  as  it  was  a 
long  step  upon  that  diverging  line,  which  finally  led  him  from 
bis  old  associates  into  the  arms  of  the  whigs. 

In  1826  the  engagements  of  England  with  Portugal,  enabled 
the  cabinet  to  despatch  an  armament  to  the  peninsula  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution  of  that  country  against  the  designs  of  Spain. 
Mr.  Canning  here  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity,  which, 
three  years  before,  he  %vas  compelled  to  forego,  and  as  it  was 
the  crowning  test  and  earnest  of  his  free  policy,  so  his  exposition 
of  the  measure  proved  the  noblest  effort  of  his  eloquence. 
Standing  upon  high  ground,  and  invoking  the  faith  of  ancient 
treaties,  the  promises  and  pledges  of  a  long  alliance,  the  best 
policy  of  the  State,  and  the  best  principles  of  nature,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  whose  justness  of  historical  argument  is 
enforced  in  a  style  of  uncommon  purity  and  beauty,  and  illus- 
trated by  sentiments,  which  frequently  rise  into  grandeur,  and 
sometimes  approach  sublimity. 

in  February,  1827,  Lord  Liverpool  was  rendered,  by  a  sudden 
paralysis,  incapable  of  longer  discharging  the  duties  of  a  station, 
which,  for  sixteen  years,  he  had  most  worthily  and  honourably, 
if  not  greatly,  occupied;  and,  after  some  negotiation,  Mr.  Can- 
ning was,  in  the  following  April,  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
in  forming  an  administration,  his  attention  was  naturally  di- 
rected to  that  party  he  had  so  much  adorned,  and  to  those  col- 
leagues with  whom  he  had  so  long  co-operated.  His  corres- 
pondence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  serve  to  show  how 
his  overtures  were  received: 


M 


3fr.  Canning  to  the  Duke  cf  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke: — I  am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  form  a  new 
admioistratioD.    It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  ii  your  grace  will 
consent  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

**  I  am,  &c. 

"  G.  Cawnhig." 

Tke  Duke  of  Wellington  to  H^.  Canning. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Canning:^Befofa  I  reply  to  your  lettert  I  wish  to  be 
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informed  who  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  minittiy,  and  which  of  my  for- 
mer colleagues  are  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

**  I  am,  &c. 

"  Wellington." 

Mr,  Canning  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
"  My  Lord  Duke, — ^Afler  1  had  informed  your  grace  that  I  had  received 
his  majesty's  commands  to  form  an  administration,  I  am  surprised  that  it 
should  be  inquired  from  me  who  is  to  be  the  head  of  it.     I  am  to  be 
that  person. 

"  I  remain,  &c. 

"  G.  Canning." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr,  Canning. 
^^  Sir, — I  have  only  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  become  a  member  of  the  new  administration. 

**  I  remain,  &c. 

"  Wellikotok." 
Memoirs^  Vol.  U.  p.  418. 

The  duke  immediately  resigned,  as  did  six  other  ministers, 
comprising  Mr.  Peel,  and  Lords  Eldon,  Bathurst,  Melville, 
Westmoreland,  and  Bexley.  Their  places,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Lord  Bexley,  who  returned  to  office,  were  filled  at 
once  with  distinguished  whigs.* 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  contemptuous  and  unprece- 
dented step  were  of  a  mixed  nature — partly  personal,  and  partly 
political.  It  was  intended  to  throw  the  new  minister  (where, 
had  he  lived,  it  doubtless  would  have  thrown  him,)  into  a  false 
position.  A  tory  premier,  pledged  and  pitted  against  reform, 
could  not  have  retained  the  support  of  his  whig  colleagues  six 
months  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  chosen  to  blow  his  trumpet 
on  that  question.  The  whole  course  and  current  of  English 
ministerial  history  is  against  coalitions.  The  parts  are  imper- 
fectly welded,  and  fly  asunder  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  hammer. 
Lord  Goderich  accordingly  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1828. 
Besides,  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  narrower  minds  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  to  abridge  the  advancement  of  Mr. 

*  '*  I  can  never  consent,"  said  Canningr  in  his  speech  upon  the  Lisbon 
Embassy  in  1817,  **  that  the  administration  of  the  grovernment  of  this 
free  country  shall  be  considered  as  rightfully  belonging  to  any  peculiar 
circle  of  public  men,  however  powerful,  or  of  families,  however  preponde- 
rant; and  though  I  cannot  stand  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  honourable 
baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett),  than  I  do  in  my  own,  as  to  my  own  preten- 
sions, I  will  (to  use  the  language  of  a  statesman,  so  eminent  that  I  can- 
not presume  to  quote  his  words  without  an  apology),  I  will,  as  long  as  I 
have  the  faculty  to  think  and  act  for  myself,  » look  those  proud  conibina- 
tions  in  the  face.' "  The  minister  could  scarce  have  anticipated  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  ten  years  later,  these  principles  were  to  be  applied,  or  that 
his  shield,  like  that  of  the  patriarch,  was  to  be  opposed  to  the  shafts  of 
••his  own  house.'* 
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Canning's  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  emancipation^  and  to 
withdraw  his  influence  from  the  sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  discovered,  as  he  afterwards  said  in  his  place,  that 
<<  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  the  most  zealous,  active 
and  able  partizan  of  those  changes  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened,"  and  which  he  made  it  his  business  (happily  unsuc- 
cessfully) to  oppose.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  mean  and  pitiful 
jealousy  of  the  man  lurked  under  the  opposition  to  the  minister. 
There  was  an  omen  and  a  warning  in  the  precedent  which  ele- 
vated "the  adventurer"*  to  be  the  first  subject  in  the  country, 
and  concentrated  honours,  and  influence,  and  office  about  a  head 
which  had  not  dreamed  of  a  coronet: 


>^  Latnit  plebeto  tectus  amictu 


Omnis  honos:  nulla  comitata  est  purpura  fasces.*' 
The  commoner  who  had  spent  four-and-thirty  years  in  the 
service  of  his  country— -who  had  studied  her  interests  and  de- 
fended her  cause  in  the  society  of  such  names  as  Qurke,  and 
Fox,  and  Pitt,  and  Mackintosh,  was  deemed  unfit  to  direct  her 
councils,  upon  the  authority  of  a  peer,  who,  when  that  career 
began,  was  learning  tactics  in  India,  as  an  ensign  of  foot.  There 
was  this  peculiar  hardship,  too,  in  Lord  Wellington's  conduct 
to  Canning,  that  it  was  characterized  by  gross  ingratitude.  No 
minister  had  more  ardently  and  eloquently  sustained  his  lord- 
ship's conduct  in  Spain,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  military 
command  there,  and  especially  in  that  early  part  of  it  when  the 
nation  stood  ready  to  doubt,  and  half  disposed  to  condemn. 
On  discussing  the  vote  of  thanks  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  the 
soldier's  sword  was  wreathed  in  its  greenest  laurels  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Canning: 

**It  it  not  to  Spain  alone,'*  said  he,  '*that  the  effects  of  the  late  victory 
will  be  confined.  Spain  has  been  tho  theatre  of  Lord  Wellington's  glorv, 
hot  it  will  not  he  the  boundary  of  the  beneficial  result  of  bis  triamph. 
The  same  blow  which  has  broken  the  talisman  of  the  French  power  in 
Spain,  has  disenchanted  the  North.  How  is  the  prospect  changed  !  In 
those  countries,  where  at  most  a  short  struggle  has  been  terminated  by  a 
result  disastrous  to  our  wishes,  if  not  altogether  closing  in  despair,  we 
have  now  to  contemplate  a  very  different  aspect  of  affairs.  Germany 
crouches  no  longer,  trembling,  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  but  maintains  a 
balanced  contest.  The  mighty  deluge  by  which  the  continent  hat  been  twet' 
whelmed  begins  to  aubaide.  The  limits  of  nations  are  again  visible^  and  the 
ipirea  and  turrets  of  ancient  establishments  begin  to  reappear  above  the  tub' 
tiding  wave,\  It  is  this  victory  which  has  defined  those  objects  so  lately 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  To  whom,  under  God,  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  this  I    To  the  man  to  whom  we  are  this  day  voting  our  thanks.** 

Speeches^  Vol.  III.  pp.  433, 423. 

*  Mr.  Canning  had  been  stigmatized  by  this  appellation  during  one  of 
the  Liverpool  elections. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  borrowed  this  beautiful  figure  in  his  **  Life  of 
Napoleon.** 
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The  keen  susceptibility  of  Mr.  Canning's  temperament  was, 
doubtless,  deeply  wounded  by  the  defection  of  his  former 
friends,  whose  conduct  he  could  not  but  view  in  its  true  light* 
His  frame,  already  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  fevered  by  excite- 
ment, gave  way  after  a  short  time  before  the  pressure  of  afTairs, 
and  the  harassing  attacks  of  a  most  unworthy  and  vexatious 
opposition.  He  defended  with  his  customary  brilliancy  and 
ability,  his  whole  course  in  reference  to  the  change  which  had 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  but  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  do  more.  He  spoke  last  in  parliament  on  the  29th 
June,  1827,  and  transacted  business  at  intervals  up  to  the  25th 
July.  Soon  after  that  period  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
on  the  Sth  August  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  having  retained 
the  prize  of  a  long  public  life  but  four  months. 

It  is  difficult,  in  contemplating  such  ia  close  to  such  a  career, 
to  avoid  a  trite  and  obvious  reflection  upon  the  issue  of  the  lof- 
tiest pursuits.  <<Exundans  letho  dedit  ingenii  fons,"  is  as  true 
of  Canning  as  it  was  of  Cicero,  yet  the  moral  of  the  classic  is 
not  aito^ther  ours.  The  envy  of  the  little  is  the  epitaph  of  the 
great  Uontemporary  persecution,  like  the  shades  of  a  picture, 
throws  the  main  object  into  more  full  and  beautiful  relief. 
Aristides  is  better  known  for  his  ostracism  than  by  his  justice, 
and  the  great  Henry  owes  as  much  to  Ravaillac  as  to  Voltaire. 
It  is  not  easy  to  advert  to  a  more  beneficent  provision  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe  than  this  perpetual  derivation 
of  good  results  from  corrupt  intentions.  It  is  the  grand  incen- 
tive to  effort,  and  the  true  and  certain  consolation  in  defeat 
Time  sooner  or  later  "brings  in  his  revenges.*'  The  Gracchi, 
for  almost  twenty  centuries  the  proverb  of  sedition,  which  an 
overweening  oligarchy  first  made  them,  have  in  our  own  time 
found  sympathy  and  justification  in  the  new  commentaries 
which  popular  rights  are  beginning  to  write  upon  history.  Truth 
cuts  too  deeply  into  the  immutable  aud  immovable  pillar  of 
events  to  have  her  annals  obliterated.  Obscured  they  are — 
hidden  they  may  be  for  a  time  by  passion  and  prejudice,  those 
moral  mosses  which  infest  the  column,  but  justice  invariably 
leads  memory  a  progress  round  the  world  to  renew  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

In  private  life  Canning  was  most  exemplary.  No  hurry  of 
business,  no  incident  of  official  station,  ever  prevented  him  from 
addressing  a  weekly  epistle  to  his  mother,  and  the  beautiful 
epitaph  on  his  son,  which  his  biographers  have  so  properly  pre- 
served, displays  the  ardour  of  his  parental  affection.     "No 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Eldon  to  say,  that  Mr.  Can- 
ningr  fully  exonerated  them  from  any  imputation  of  unkindness  or  unfair- 
ness in  this  transaction. 
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man,"  says  an  elegant  writer,*  "  was  ever  farther  removed  from 
presumption  or  vanity.     He  was  unostentatious,  accessible  to 
the  humblest  individual.     He  loved  simplicity,  and  was  gentle 
and  afiable  to  those  about  him,  and  of  a  generous  but  sober  dis- 
position.    At  times,  it  is  true,  upon  occasions  of  officious  inter- 
ruption, or  on  a  sudden  wounding  of  his  feelings,  he  exhibited 
that  irritability  so  constantly  the  attendant  upon  genius,  for  he 
was  exquisitely  sensitive;  but  on  no  occasion  was  the  smallest 
unkindness  ever  wantonly  inflicted  by  him  upon  others."     * 
*    ♦     «     *    <<  In  his  person  there  were  no  extremes.  His  dress 
was  plain,  but  in  thorough  good  taste.     In  most  things,  he 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  character  of  his  eloquence;  open  and 
manly,  conscious  of  power,  and  consequently  simple  and  un- 
presuming.     He  was,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  what  might  be 
called  <  a  very  handsome  man;'  tali,  well  made,  his  form  moulded 
hetween  strength  and  activity.     His  countenance  beamed  with 
intellect  and  bore  a  cast  of  firmness;  yet  a  mild  and  gpod-na- 
tured  expression  lay  over  all.     His  head  was  even  then  bald 
as  the  < first  Caesar's;'  his  forehead  lofty  and  capacious;  his  eye 
reflective,  but  at  times  lively;  and  his  whole  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  the  kindlier  affections,  of  genius,  and  of  intellectual 
vigour.     The  elaborateness  of  his  eloquence  was  not  visible  in 
his  carriage  in  the  drawing-room,  nor  his  somewhat  theatrical 
manner  of  delivering  his  parliamentary  speeches.     His  gait,  as 
he  paced  the  carpet,  was  natural,  and  wholly  free  of  constraint 
He  seemed  reserved,  rather  than  communicative;   he  spoke 
quick;  his  voice,  full  in  tone,  harmonious  and  dear." 

The  mind  of  Canning  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  cultiva- 
ted and  refined.  It  apprehended  rather  by  a  touch  than  a 
grasp,  and  illustrated  a  subject  more  by  its  lucidity  than  its 
intenseness.  A  mirror,  not  a  lens,  it  radiated  and  reflected, 
instead  of  concentrating  light  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, he  might  not,  like  Rousseau  (in  the  metaphor  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones),  have  <<  written  with  phosphorus  on  the  sides  of  a 
cavern,"  but  he  would  have  found  means  to  illuminate  the  cav- 
ern itself.  If  eloquence  is  the  child  of  knowledge,  Canning 
was  legitimately  an  orator,  for  his  intellect  was  rich  in  varied 
and  comprehensive  learning.  His  distinct  and  accurate  con- 
ceptions were  expressed  in  clear  and  luminous  language,  illus- 
trated rather  by  allusion  than  imagery,  and  betraying  less  the 
profundity  than  the  appropriateness  of  his  aequirements.  The 
range  of  his  academic  studies,  wider  by  far  than  that  of  any  of 
his  great  contemporaries,  gave  a  beauty  and  simplicity  to  his 
style,  and  a  point  to  his  classical  illustrations,  altogether  fasci- 

*  Campbell. 
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nating.    As  his  ideas  were  never  concealed  under  a  gorgeoas 

colouring  of  words,  so  they  were  never  chiselled  down  into 

naked  severity  of  outline,  or  cramped  by  unnatural  inversion 

or  affected  pauses.     He  neither  belonged  to  the  German  school 

nor  to  the  intense  school.     He  spoke  the  words  of  Queen 

Anne  in  the  phrases  of  King  George.     If  he  never  rose  to  the 

gigantic,  and  seldom  to  the  impassioned,  yet  he  never  sunk 

into  declamation  or  frivolity.     If  he  could  not  thunder  with 

Jupiter,  he  disdained  to  rattle  with  Salmoneus.     Wit  he  had 

without  doubt,  and  in  his  use  of  it  some  have  deemed  him  too 

unsparing — if  so,  it  was  in  the  repulsion  of  some  hot  attack, 

or  at  that  stage  of  a  debate  in  which  men  fight  with  shortened 

swords.     Even  then  he  seldom  aimed  at  the  heart,  but  struck 

at  a  less  vital  point 

^— — —  "  circum  praecordia  lusit, 
Callidus  excusso  populum  suspeodere  naso." 

A  specimen  of  his  powers  of  sarcastic  retort  may  be  found 
^n  the  debate  upon  the  king's  speech  in  1825,  where  he  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  Mr.  Brougham's  assertion,  that  the  mea- 
sures of  expanded  commercial  policy  recently  adopted  by  the 
administration,  had  emanated  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
Canning,  with  his  accustomed  dexterity,  shifts  the  claim  from 
the  party  to  the  individual,  and  thus  ridicules  the  pretension: 

**In  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  lived  a  very  sage  and  able  critic,  named 
Dennis,  who,  in  his  old  age,  was  the  prey  of  a  strange  fancy,  that  he  had 
himself  written  all  the  good  thing*  in  all  the  good  plays  that  were  acted. 
Every  good  passage  he  met  with  in  any  author,  he  insisted  was  hie  own. 
^It*8  none  cf  his,'  Dennis  would  always  say;  ^no,  it's  mine!'  He  went 
one  day  to  see  a  new  tragedy.  Nothing  particularly  good  to  his  taste 
occurred,  till  a  scene  in  wlrich  a  grreat  storm  was  represented.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  thunder  rolling  over  head,  he  exclaimed,  'That's  my  thun- 
der!' So«it  is  with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman;  it's  all  his 
thunder.  It  will  henceforth  be  impossible  to  confer  any  boon,  or  make 
any  innovatiOQ,  but  he  will  claim  it  as  his  thunder,  fiut  it  is  due  to  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  does  not  claim  every  thing;  he  will  be  content 
with  the  eioltisive  merit  of  the  liberal  measure  relating  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. Not  desirous  of  violating  his  own  principles,  by  claiming  a  mo- 
nopoly of  foresight  and  wisdom,  he  kindly  throws  overboard  to  my  hon- 
ourable and  learned  friend  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  near  him,  the  praise  of  Sootlv 
America.  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  some  degree,  this  also  is  not 
his  thunder."— .4'««cAe»,  Vol.  V.  pp.  319, 320. 

Yet  Canning  could  do  justice  to  his  great^  and  in  some  pas- 
sages, more  fortunate  rival: 

**  I  do  not  mean,*'  aaya  he  in  one  of  the  innumerable  Catholic  debates, 
"to  speak  lightly  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  support  of 
this  question,  or  of  the  consequences  attending  it.  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  services  of  such  an  advocate  in  any  cause  which  he  thinks  fit  to  espouse; 
I  acknowledge  freely  his  ^reat  talents  and  acquirements,  his  accumulated 
knowledge,  and  tlie  prodigious  power  with  which  he  brings  all  those  qaali- 
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ties  into  action.    I  aeknowledse  them  the  more  freely,  because  it  has  often 
been  our  fortune  to  be  opposed  to  each  other: — 

'  Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra 

Contulimusque  manus:  experto  credite,  quantus 

In  clypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam.'  ** 

Speeches^  Vol.  V.  pp.  383,  383. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory  without  re- 
ferring to  the  extreme  beauty  and  appositeness  of  his  occasional 
allusions,  nor  shall  we  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  reading 
that  celebrated  one  which  occurs  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1823,  on  receiving  the  freedom  of  that  town.  Speak- 
ing of  the  preparation  of  England  to  embark  in  the  war  against 
France,  he  says: 

**  Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the 
state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses 
that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  devoid  of 
strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action.  You  well  know, 
gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on 
Sieir  shadows  in  perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism, 
or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated  thing,  in- 
stinct with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swell- 
ing plumage---how  quickly  it  would  put  fort^  all  its  beauty  and  its  bra- 
very, collect  its  scattered  elements  or  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines  when  springing 
from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might — such  is  England  herself,  while 
apparently  passive  and  motionless  she  silently  concentrates  the  power  to 
be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion." 

Speeches,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  423,  424. 

This  is  not  merely  eloquence — it  is  poetry  in  the  beauty  of 
its  conception,  it  is  painting  in  the  complete  delineation  of  its 
images,  it  is  music  in  the  harmony  of  its  language. 

But  the  beautiful  and  useful  point  to  us  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Canning's  oratory  is,  that  it  was  the  natural  and  graceful  pro- 
duct of  a  cultivated  mind — a  product,  which,  in  its  more  valu- 
able characteristics,  might  be  secured  any  where,  since  it  was 
tlie  necessary  end  and  result  of  the  application  of  adequate 
means.  Would  we  refute  by  a  gesture  all  the  miserable  outcry 
against  a  high  order  of  education  in  the  United  States,  we  ne^ 
but  point  to  the  speeches  of  Gkorge  Canning — a  great  memo- 
rial, secured  to  his  fame,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  not 
by  high  birth  and  wealth,  or  even  the  sedulous  anxiety  of 
paternal  affection,  watching  over  and  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  intellect,  but  by  self-acquirements,  literally  and  practi- 
cally within  the  reach,  we  had  almost  said|  of  every  boy  in 
America.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  genius  and  inspiration,  but  the 
<<sacraB  semina  mentis,"  so  often  vouched  in  behalf  of  poets 
and  orators,  are  warmed  into  life,  as  Hume  has  well  observed, 
by  no  fire  from  heaven;  the  elements  of  their  increase  are 
found  on  the  earth,  in  the  study  and  experience  of  human  events 
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and  the  history  of  the  human  heart  Demosthenes  went  from 
the  forge  of  his  father  to  the  Agora  {hrough  the  school  of  Plato 
and  the  streets  of  Athens.  The  genius  of  Sheridan  was  proba- 
bly superior  to  that  of  Canning;  that  is,  his  apprehension  was 
quicker,  his  wit  more  brilliant,  and  his  conceptions  more  rapid. 
Yet  his  oratorical  fame  rests  on  the  tradition  of  a  single  speech. 
Mirabeau,  the  dissolute  and  unschooled  orator  of  the  French 
revolution,  with  all  the  wonderful  reach  and  fulness  of  his  in- 
tellectual pov/ers,  was  compelled  to  carry  a  daily  plagiarism  to 
the  tribune.  In  free  assemblies  men  speak  about  things^  to  be 
conversant  with  whose  relations  they  must  learn  the  past,  and 
to  enforce  whose  bearings  they  must  study  the  present,  and 
glance  at  the  future.  This  is  education.  Without  it  a  man 
may  have  great  capacities,  but  he  will  never  produce  great  re- 
sults. 

While  we  believe,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  this  educa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  proper  personal  exertion  any  where, 
we  are  far  from  the  expectation  that  America  will  soon  produce 
a  Canning.     Such  an  orator  we  fear  could  not  live  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  political  assemblies,  except  by  altering  his  nature. 
Apollo  was  not  recognized  among  the  shepherds  of  Admetus. 
The  refinements  and  graces  of  style  and  elocution,  the  orna- 
ments which  poetry  gave  to  eloquence  to  gain  it  the  patronage 
of  the  muses,  echo  but  faintly  amidst  the  din  of  party  strife 
and  the  hard  and  harsh  concomitants  of  an  endless  political  fer- 
ment    What  could  Cicero  do  with  Colonel  Benton,  or  Can- 
ning with  the  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means?     What  instru- 
ment of  eloquence  would  Atticus  use  to  detach  from  the  car  of 
the  Vice-President  the  freeholders  of  Kinderhook?    A  few 
years  since,  when  some  gentleman  of  education  ventured,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  quote  an  apposite  and  beautiful 
passage  from  a  classical  poet,  a  member  of  infamous  memory, 
the  notorious  Kremer,  sneeringly  replied  with  some  garbled  jar- 
gon in  Dutch,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  House.     If  the 
rigour  and  monotony  of  debate  cannot  be  softened  and  diversi- 
fied by  means  so  pure  and  legitimate  as  this — if  not  a  flower  is 
to  be  thrown  by  the  imagination  across  the  sober  pathway  of 
the  judgment,  or  in  the  fiery  track  of  the  passions,  to  relieve 
or  to  conciliate,  without  stimulating  ignorance  into  indecency, 
our  legislative  halls  will  soon  resemble  rather  the  arena  of 
gladiators  than  the  lists  of  courteous  chivalry,  and  it  is  vain  to 
hope  that  men  of  taste  or  breeding  will  long  continue  to  enter 
them.     When  we  see  the  polished  tactics  of  modern  debate 
more  strictly  observed,  and  some  intellectual  discipline  added 
to  the  intellectual  vigour  of  our  assemblies,  we  shall  think  less 
humbly  of  the  mass  of  our  native  oratory.     Till  then  we  must. 
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save  in  the  few  memorable  and  honourable  exceptions  which 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  will  supply  to  them,  look  else- 
where for  our  models  and  our  hopes. 

Canning  holds  higher  ground  as  an  orator  than  as  a  states- 
man, because,  in  the  former  capacity,  he  can  be  viewed  in  a 
light  more  purely  abstracted  and  intellectual  than  in  the  latter. 
Let  casuists  say  what  they  may,  the  measures  of  a  minister 
ought,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  to  be  judged  in  reference  to 
his  physical  relations,  and  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  his  age. 
<<  Although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners 
and  customs  vary  continually."  When  Mithridates,  in  his  re- 
treat before  Pompey  in  Pontus,  destroyed  his  sick  and  wounded' 
to  rid  himself  of  an  incumbrance,  he  violated  moral  duty  as 
much  as  Napoleon  did  on  a  similar  occasion  in  Egypt;  yet  who 
would  insist  that  he  inflicted  as  deep  a  wound  on  his  fame? 
Canning's  avowed  and  governing  principle  was  the  interest  of 
his  country;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  adhered  to  it, 
through  a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty,  with  as  little  devia- 
tion from  the  strict  rule  of  right  as  any  statesman  that  ever  ex- 
isted. He  saw  clearly,  and  acted,  or  refrained  from  acting,  with 
promptness  and  judgment  The  one  great  sacrifice  which  he 
made  of  justice  to  expediency,  was  in  the  attack  upon  Copen- 
hagen— a  measure  which  history  must  unequivocally  condemn. 
He  has  been  considered  hostile  to  America,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  determination  was  not  to  forego  English  interests  in  our 
favour, — but  his  policy  was  open,  and  he  was  no  party  to  the 
piracies  upon  our  neutral  commerce  previous  to  the  war  of 
1812.  His  opinions  upon  matters  of  domestic  interest  were,  in 
his  later  life,  for  the  most  part  clear  and  judicious.  Less  wedded 
to  the  prerogative  than  Pitt  or  Lord  Liverpool,  though  not  so 
sanguine  for  the  people  as  Fox  or  Grey,  he  endeavoured  to 
qualify  the  desirable  by  the  practicable,  and  not  to  forget  expe- 
rience in  working  for  futurity.  He  belonged  not  to  that  cate- 
gory whose  members  have  "mistaken  their  recollections  for 
their  hopes/'*  Had  he  lived  to  do  for  Ireland  what  Ireland 
finally  did  for  herself,  (for  her  emancipation  was  in  spite  of  the 
Wellington  administration  rather  than  by  it,)  he  might  have 
cemented  the  union  she  is  now  endeavouring  to  destroy,  and 
secured  her  co-operation  instead  of  her  hostility  in  a  future  war. 
Attached  to  monarchy  from  habit  and  principle,  he  struggled 
against  every  attempt  to  diminish  the  constitutional  power  or 
splendour  of  the  crown.  The  person  and  concerns  of  his  sove- 
reign were  always  treated  by  him  with  profound  respect,  and  his 

*  •«  Qui  oDt  pris  les  souyenirs  poar  les  esperances." 

Mad.  Dc  Stael. 
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eulogies  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  charteter  of  George  the 
Third,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  effusions  of  his  genius, 
though  some  of  them  were  delivered  after  the  oracles  of  that 
prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  monarch  had  been  uttered  like 
those  of  the  Pythia,  in  the  frenzy  of  delirium  or  the  imbecility 
of  dotage.* 

In  the  retrospect  of  Canning's  career,  we  are  disposed  to 
conclude  that,  as  few  men  have  enjoyed  a  youth  of  brighter 
promise,  so  few  have  matured  a  life  of  more  adequate  perform- 
ance. If  he  was  not  all  that  the  admirers  of  the  luminous  and 
consistent  history  of  Fox  could  wish,  or  that  the  hopes  of  his 
own  earliest  friends  anticipated,  he  has  still  added  a  brilliant 
name  to  the  political  and  rhetorical  annals  of  his  country.  Fed 
at  its  source  from  pure  fountains,  his  course  was  like  a  fair  and 
fertilizing  river,  turbid  sometimes,  and  troubled  for  a  brief 
while  by  the  junction  of  some  noisy  torrent  or  rufiSed  by  a 
passing  storm,  but  anon  resuming  its  placid  surface  and  widen- 
ing down  to  join  the  ocean  of  great  remembrances.  From 
his  country  he  received  neither  titles  nor  wealth,  but  he  claimed 
and  obtained  the  legitimate  reward  of  exertion,  for  he  stood  on 
her  highest  pinnacle  of  honour.  Had  he  died  earlier,  he  had 
been  spared  the  ingratitude  and  contumely  of  his  ancient  ^col- 
leagues, but  he  would  have  missed  a  union  with  that  party 

*  In  reference  to  this  topic,  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  oar 
readers  one  passage  of  peculiar  beauty  from  the  speech  on  the  '*  Windsor 
Establishment."  After  advocating,  in  a  masterly  manner,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  motion  to  grant  jSlO,000  annually  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  eu9io9 
of  his  majesty's  person,  Mr.  Canning  concluded  by  saying  that, 

*'  He  could  not  forget  how  materially  the  unstained  character,  the  fault- 
less example  of  his  majesty,  during  a  storm  of  near  thirty  years'  duration, 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  his  throne  and  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  had  contributed  to  save  the  country  both  from  external  and 
internal  danger.    In  hie  present  secluded  and  melancholy  condition, 

*  all  nature  left  a  blank. 
And  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out,' 

a  ruin,  it  was  true,  but  a  venerable  ruin,  the  infirmities  of  the  king  were 
any  thing  but  an  argument  against  his  rights.  *  Scathed  by  heaven's 
lightning,'  but  consecrated  as  much  as  blasted  by  the  blow,  he  yet  ex- 
hibited to  the  awe  and  veneration  of  mankind,  a  mighty  monument  of 
strength  and  majesty  in  decay.  He  stood,  like  the  oak  of  the  poet,  stripped 
ofthat  luxuriant  foliage,  and  spreading  those  denuded  arms,  which  had 
afforded  shelter  to  successive  generations, — 

'  £t  tninco  nou  frondibus  efficit  nmbram.' " 

ISpteehea,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  75.  76. 
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whose  alliance  with  him  from  the  first,  was  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  freedom  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  policy.  He  would  never  have  taught  England  the 
lesson  she  learned  from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  nor 
bridged  the  gulf  of  party  separation  to  found  on  the  central 
arch  a  monument  to  his  fame, 

*'  Quod  Yivet,  et  nullo  tenebris  damnabitur  evo;*** 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  met  with  an  article  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  for  October,  1831,  entitled  **  Political  Adventurers,"  will, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  station  which,  upon  a  survey  of  Canningr*8 
history,  we  have  thought  proper  to  assign  to  him.  It  would  be  matter  of 
astonishment,  indeed,  that  Canning,  of  all  men,  should  receive  praise  from 
the  Westminster,  since  that  magnanimity  of  spirit  which  can  do  justice 
to  an  enemy  and  which  wars  not  with  the  dead,  forms  no  part  of  its  creed 
or  its  catechism.  We  know  too  well  the  virulence  of  political  animosity  to 
wonder  that  the  work  in  question  should  deny  to  the  object  of  its  dis- 
like, that  sagacity  and  judgment  which  his  admirers  have  claimed  for  him, 
however  subsequent  events  may  have  realized  their  existence.  To  admit 
them  would  be  to  satirize  themselves.  But  we  did  dream  that  there  might 
be  candour  enough  remaining  to  save  the  man  and  the  orator,  though  self- 
defence  required  the  sacrifice  of  the  statesman.  Our  error  was  soon  cor- 
rected, and  we  have  since  learned  from  the  same  source  that  Burke  and 
Pitt  (we  believe  the  category  includes  Fox  too)  were  drivellers  in  poli- 
tics and  tyros  in  oratory.  The  third  Cato  may  have  fallen  from  heaven 
to  illuminate  the  readers  of  the  Westminster  Review,  but  he  surely 
might  be  better  employed  than  in  hacking  to  pieces  ancient  reputations  or 
in  emulating  the  fame  of  that  animal 

**  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard.*' 

For  the  rest,  we  can  only  s?y  of  the  attack  upon  Canning,  what  has  been 
said  before,  and  may  be  said  of  every  ex  parte  examination  of  a  prolonged 
career,  especially  by  an  avowed  enemy,  that  **  when  a  wide  system  of  con- 
duct and  the  whole  of  a  public  character  is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the 
accuser,  having  the  choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  indeed  if  he 
does  not  prevail." 
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Art.  II ITALIAN  LYRIC  POETS. 

l.—Pae9ie  Varit  di  Ugo  Foscolo.    Londra,  18dL 

2. — Poesie  Campestri  di  Ippolito  Pindemontt. 

3. — Poesi  Varie  del  Cavaliere  Vincenzo  Monti.     MiUno, 
1836. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  eminent  writer,  that  the  style 
of  poetry  first  adopted  by  any  nation  upon  the  commencement 
or  the  revival  of  its  literature,  is  the  lyric.  It  is  the  language 
IB  which  impassioned  feeling  is  always  expressed;  the  stately 
march  of  the  epic,  or  the  subdued  grace  of  the  pastoral,  afibrd- 
ing  DO  opportunity  for  the  poet  to  pour  out  the  spontaneous 
thoughts  and  feelings  constantly  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature  or  of  his  own  heart,  and  which  seek 
and  require  a  channel  for  their  effusion.     If  the  first  language  of 

Cion  in  all  ages  has  been  poetry,  or  poetical  imagery,  it  is  no 
true,  that  in  the  expression  of  highly  wrought  feeling,  nature 
directs  us  to  a  recurrence  of  sounds,  more  or  less  regular  or  va- 
ried, as  the  utterance  of  the  sentiment  may  seem  to  require. 
The  division  into  intervals,  and  the  return  of  harmonious  sounds, 
belong  to  the  speech  which  expresses  the  uncontrolled  emotions 
of  the  heart;  and  he  who  gives  utterance  to  such  emotions,  will 
form,  with  Uie  aid  of  his  ear  alone,  rules  which  may  render  the 
melody  more  perfect,  and  convey  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listen  to  him,  reelings  akin  to  his  own. 

To  express  hieh  and  noble  thoughts,  to  awaken  recollections 
which  agitate  and  thrill  the  soul,  and  dispose  it  for  the  reception 
of  exalted  sentiments,  we  hold  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  lyric  poetry.  The  poet  himself  must  have  drunk  deeply 
of  such  inspiration,  before  he  can  impart  to  his  readers  a  spark 
of  the  celestial  fire;  for  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  will  be  the 
attempt  to  kindle  generous  passion  in  the  bosom  of  another,  if 
his  own  be  cold  and  unmoved.  He  must  not  only  have  felt  the 
sentiment  he  desires  to  awaken,  but  have  felt  it  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul,  in  all  its  deep  and  burning,  nay,  painful  in- 
tensity. It  is  true  that  the  lofty  epithet  of  lyric  has  been  often 
applied  to  productions  which,  however  meritorious  in  their 
land,  are  in  character  essentially  different;  thus  the  tender 
strains  of  happy  or  despairing  lovers,  as  well  as  the  cold  con- 
ceits of  sophisticated  sentiment,  and  the  merry  effusions  of 
bacchanalian  minstrels,  have  been  classed  indiscriminately  under 
the  same  general  head  with  the  spirit-stirring  lays  which  alone 
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should  possess  the  title;  and  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  soar- 
ings of  Pindar,  and  the  gentler  inspirations  of  the  muse  of 
Sappho  or  Anacreon.  We  are  aware  that  poems  of  the  latter 
class  may  possess  a  charm  to  many  which  could  not  be  found  in 
the  loftier  flights  of  the  former;  the  harmonious  complainings  of 
Petrarch  are  far  sweeter  to  the  ear  of  most  listeners,  than  the 
full  and  sonorous  sweepings  of  the  lyre  of  Guidi  or  Filicaja. 
Yety  although  we  do  not  deny  the  exquisite  magic  of  efiusions 
of  this  kind,  their  power  over  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  we 
nevertheless  mamtain  that  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  lyric  poems.  The  distinctive  line  between  amatory 
verse  and  that  which  is  consecrated  to  other  and  more  exalted 
subjects,  should  be  as  strongly  marked,  as  that  between  the  pas- 
toral and  the  epic;  for  in  both  cases  each  department  is  equally 
peculiar  in  character,  and  equally  free  from  resemblance  to  the 
other.  Custom  has,  however,  bestowed  the  same  dignified  ap- 
pellation upon  both,  and  it  is  not  for' us,  however  we  may  dis- 
approve, to  dispute  her  mandate. 

Italy  justly  prides  herself  upon  the  rank  and  multitude  of  her 
poets  who  are  classed  under  the  denomination  of  lyric.  While 
m  epic  poetry  she  has  furnished  names  that  may  compete  with 
the  brightest  of  old  or  modern  times,  and  in  tragedy,  though 
faltering  hitherto  in  her  career  of  emulation,  her  future  advance 
promises  amply  to  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past;  in  the  remain- 
ing and  more  numerous  class  of  bards  belonging  to  her  difierent 
eras,  she  yields  to  none.  The  political  revolutions  which  from 
time  to  time  have  agitated  this  beautiful  country,  have  been  by 
no  means  without  efiect  upon  its  literature;  and  in  changes  of 
this  nature,  the  department  of  poetry  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
being  more  dependant  than  any  other  upon  a  variable  state  of 
opinion  or  feeling,  must  experience  greater  corresponding 
changes.  In  dramatic  or  epic  poetry,  the  ihodels  are  nearly 
always  the  same;  but  the  ode  composed  in  honour  of  a  great 
victory,  or  the  capture  of  a  province,  will  scarcely  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  strains,  when  present  victors  shall  have  become 
the  vanquished,  and  the  province  have  changed  its  rulers,  and 
perhaps  its  inhabitants.  Hence  the  influence  of  any  one  lyric 
writer,  however  extensive 'may  have  been  his  sway  over  those 
of  his  own  age,  has  seldom  survived  a  certain  epoch,  when  it 
has  been  partially  or  wholly  dispelled,  to  make  room  for  that 
of  another,  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  or  events  of  the  times. 
A  very  few  years  has  generally  limited  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  one  sreat  name.  Applause  and  imitation  have  shed  around 
it  a  bright  but  a  fleeting  lustre,  and  a  new  era  ushers  in  new 
aspirants,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  an  equally  short-lived 
elevation.  These  changes  may  be  more  readily  discerned 
among  the  modern  poets  of  Italy,  and  have  been  produced, 
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in  all  probability,  in  a  less  dep-ee  by  the  great  events  which 
during  the  last  century  have  agitated  that  country,  than  by  a  de- 
cided alteration  and  improvement  in  taste,  consequent  upon  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  a  polished  foreign  literature. 

Among  the  Italian  poets  ol  the  thirteenth  century,  many 
names  are  enumerated,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  exerted 
but  little  permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  the  language, 
or  the  structure  of  a  poetical  style.  To  Guittone  D'Arezzo,  who 
died  about  the  year  1294,  is  awarded,  however,  the  praise  of 
having  first  established  for  the  sonnet  the  rules  which  character- 
ise that  peculiar  form  of  verse.  This  may  seem  an  honour  of 
an  equivocal  kind,  since  the  influence  of  the  sound  over  the  poetry 
of  Italy  has  been  undoubtedly  prejudicial.  In  poetry  of  an  am- 
atory nature,  the  early  Italians  adopted  many  of  the  sentiments 
and  images  which  had  been  long  in  vogue  in  Provencal  litera- 
ture; and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  artificial  character  of  the 
age,  expressed  much  less  the  language  of  nature  and  of  passion, 
than  of  ingenious  art  Quaint  conceits  usurped  the  place  of  true 
feeling;  and  the  lover  who  could  celebrate  the  charms  of  his  mis- 
tress in  the  greatest  number  of  far-fetched  similies,  seemed  alone 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  true  poet  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
a  form  of  verse  which  contributed  to  fetter  the  imagination  still 
more  closely,  which  prescribed  the  most  absolute  limits  as  well 
to  the  full  developments  of  thought  as  of  expression,  would 
tend  to  diminish  such  difiSculties.  The  measure  of  the  can- 
zone was  objectionable  enough  on  the  score  of  restraint,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  sonnet  in  this  respect  far  surpasses 
it.  The  melody  of  the  sonnet,  rising  as  it  does  from  that  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  same  sounds,  which  to  tlie  musical  ear 
constitutes  its  highest  charms,  is  in  reality  an  additional  objec- 
tion, since  the  task  of  several  similar  rhymes  but  increases  the 
embarrassments  of  the  unfortunate  bard.  The  brilliant  or  stri- 
king conceit  required  to  terminate  and  enrich  this  short  species 
of  composition,  might  indeed  cause  more  care  to  be  bestowed 
upon  it,  but  would  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  expression  of  natu- 
ral feeling,  and  frequently  of  natural  grace  and  vivacity.  Pe- 
trarch himself  experienced  the  irksomeness  of  the  task  arising 
from  these  causes,  but  appears  to  have  made  no  efibrt  to  escape 
it;  and  it  is  due  to  his  perseverance,  aided  by  the  unrivalled 
magic  of  his  harmony,  that  the  sonnet  has  become  forever  con- 
secrated in  Italian  literature. 

Of  the  poets  who  preceded  Dante  and  Petrarch,  little  is 
known  with  certainty:  we  say  with  certainty,  for  many  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  them  bear  too  many  evidences  of  the  re- 
finement of  a  later  age,  to  be  received  as  genuine.  Guido 
Gumicelli,  of  Bologna,  has  been  praised  by  Dante,  who  ac- 
knowledges his  own  and  others'  obligations  to  him  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  amatory  verse,  although  in  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority over  him  and  his  successor^  Cavalcanti^  he  anticipates 
the  judgment  of  posterity. 

*^  Thus  hath  one  Gaido  from  the  other  snatched 
The  lettered  prize-rrand  he  perhaps  is  borD| 
Who  shall  drive  either  from  his  nest.'* 

Danit  Purg, 

Cino  da  Pistoja  has  retained  celebrity  from  being  the  avowed 
model  of  Petrarch.  He  was  a  contemporary  with  Dante,  and 
survived  his  illustrious  compeer  and  friend  several  years. 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  a  Florentine,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  lines 
above,  obtained  a  reputation  which  still  continues.  His  lyrics 
are  by  many  considered  equal  in  spirit  to  those  of  Dante  him- 
self. His  efforts  to  improve  his  native  language  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  laws,  although  they  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  much  effect  before  their  authority  had  been 
recognized  and  stamped  by  their  adoption  in  the  writings  of 
distinguished  authors,  were  certainly  not  altogether  ineffectual. 
One  of  his  canzones  has  enjoyed  the  praise  and  the  comments 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  other  distinguished  scholars;  and 
there  is  exquisite  pathos  and  nature  in  his  poem  composed 
shortly  before  his  death,  during  his  banishment  from  Florence* 

But  all  these  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  greater  minds;  the  pioneers  of  a  yet  untrodden  pathy 
soon  to  be  smoothed  into  elegance  and  grace  by  those  who 
should  follow  them.  The  illustrious  <<  Padre  Alighieri"  cre- 
ated and  defined  the  future  domain  of  his  country's  poetry, 
which  has  ever  since  looked  to  him  as  its  parent  and  founder, 
while  to  his  gentler  and  no  less  immortal  successor,  it  owes  a 
grace  and  harmony  and  beauty  which  it  had  never  before  po^ 
sessed. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  minutely  detailed  his- 
tory of  Che  progress  of  lyric  poetry  in  Italy.  Such  an  under- 
taking would  require  far  more  extensive  limits  than  our  pages 
can  afford;  which  will  indeed  scarcely  admit  of  the  bare  enu- 
meration of  the  multitudes  of  those  justly  entitled  to  notice, 
with  a  statement  of  their  several  peculiarities.  We  can  only 
notice  the  character  and  productions  of  some  of  those  who,  oc- 
cupying the  foremost  rank,  have  exerted  a  controlling  influence 
upon  their  age  and  country,  without  adverting  to  those  lesser 
names  which  throne  upon  the  recollection  of  the  admirer  of  the 
Italian  muse,  in  multitudes  literally  countless 

— **  As  autumnal  leayes,  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallambrosa — " 

The  master  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  one  whose 
name  is  now  familiar  not  only  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to 
every  civilized  nation.    The  genius  of  Petrarch,  the  history  of 
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his  celebrated  attachment,  with  its  influence  upon  himself  and 
upon  the  world,  are  too  well  known  to  require  either  comment 
or  applause.  His  love  verses,  in  which  he  breathed  those  "im- 
mortal sighs"  which  find  an  echo  in  every  breast,  and  which 
were  distinguished  for  their  truth  to  nature,  and  simple  purity 
of  sentiment,  in  an  age  of  affected  refinement,  still  remain  as 
models  for  imitation;  while  his  canzoni  will  forever  stand  su- 
perior in  majesty  and  melodious  sweetness,  as  true  examples  of 
lyrical  composition.  It  is  singular  that  Petrarch  himself  should 
have  experienced  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  of  shame,  at 
the  very  success  which  has  endeared  his  name  to  his  country- 
men. He  undoubtedly  preferred  his  Latin  compositions  to 
those  that  had  enriched  his  native  tongue.  The  consequences 
of  this  abandonment  were  for  a  long  time  detrimental  to  the 
beautiful  language  of  Italy.  The  treasures  of  ancient  learning 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  at  the  sacrifice  of  resources  which 
were  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  yielded  to  generous  cultivation; 
and  while  men  of  eminence  were  emulating  each  other  in  the 
attainment  of  literary  fame,  through  the  medium  of  an  ancient 
tongue,  the  delicious  lingua  volgare  fell  into  comparative  and 
unmerited  disrepute.  From  the  time  of  Petrarch  to  the  resto* 
ration  of  poetry  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  who  was  himself  eminently  distinguished  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  nearly  a  century  of  barren  erudition  in- 
tervened. This  exalted  statesman  aimed  at  reviving  the  spirit 
of  the  age  of  Petrarch,  and  succeeded  less  by  the  influence  of 
authority  and  patronage  than  by  his  personal  efforts  as  a  poet 
in  reviving  and  rendering  popular  a  taste  which  had  become  al- 
most extinct  His  effusions,  although  they  do  not  possess  in  an 
equal  degree  the  harmony  and  elegance  of  those  of  his  models 
abound  in  beauties  bestowed  by  an  ardent  and  richly  cultivated 
imagination.  Contemporary  with  him,  and  fostered  by  his 
patronage,  flourished  Angelo  Poliziano,  a  poet  nurtured  in  the 
very  bosom  of  scholastic  learning,  who  has  left  us  monuments 
enough  of  his  graceful  skill  to  induce  a  regret  that  he  should 
have  returned  so  soon  to  graver  pursuits.  His  principal  pro- 
ductions were  a  fragment  of  an  epic  written  in  honour  of  Ju- 
lian de'  Medici,  and  a  number  of  smaller  poems,  chiefly  of  the 
pastoral  character.  The  former  of  these  is  much  celebrated,  and 
the  latter  are  distinguished  for  luxuriant  richness  of  description. 
The  Medicean  age  was  adorned  also  by  the  names  of  Pietro 
Bembo  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  acquirements  and  the  tal- 
ents of  the  former  of  these,  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  He 
formerly  denounced  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  Latin  verse,  decla- 
ring that  he  would  acknowledge  no  other  Parnassus  than  the 
lofty  Appenine.  The  profession  of  his  poetical  principles  is 
contained  in  an  elaborate  sonnet,  addressed  to  the  city  of  Ur- 
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bino.  But  Bembo,  notwithstandiBg  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
his  purity  of  thought  and  splendour  of  language,  appears  too  fre- 
quently the  cold  and  restrained  copyist  of  Petrarch.  Some  few 
of  his  canzoni  are  however  natural  and  noble,  and  his  sonnets  are 
occasionally  marked  by  extreme  felicity  of  expression.  Though 
a  native  of  Venice,  he  resided  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  fa- 
vour of  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  whose  protection  and  encouragement, 
literary  attainment  was  ever  an  unfailing  passport  He  after- 
wards embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  was  created  a 
cardinal,  in  which  new  station  he  preserved  his  fondness  for  the 
muses,  and  the  indulgence  in  epicurean  pleasure  which  had 
marked  his  early  life.  In  Michael  Angelo,  the  fame  of  the 
poet  is  almost  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor.  The  fostering  care  and  bright  example  of  Lorenzo 
were  extended  to  him  from  early  youth;  and  it  is  no  matter  of, 
surprise  that  genius,  thus  cherished  in  birth,  should  afterwards 
expand  in  high  undertakings,  and  be  signalized  by  varied  ex- 
cellence. He  died  at  Rome;  but  Florence  was  ambitious  of 
possessing  the  dust  of  one  whom  she  claimed  as  her  own,  and  he 
sleeps  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crore. 

Bernardo  Tasso,  scarcely  less  eminent  for  his  own  attainment 
than  as  the  parent  of  the  illustrious  bard  of  "  Gtrusalemme^^ 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  the  year  1493.  Left  at  an  early  age 
his  own  master,  with  an  ample  inheritance  of  noble  blood,  but 
a  narrow  patrimony,  he  devoted  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  After  receiving  employment  from 
various  successive  patrons,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the 
Prince  of  Salerno,  whose  favour,  as  well  as  that  of  his  consort, 
the  Princess  Isabella,  he  succeeded  in  .obtaining.  The  prince 
assigned  him  an  honourable  provision,  and  from  time  to  time 
exempted  him  from  the  service  of  the  court,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  devote  to  poetical  pursuits.  Nor  were  his  energies 
confined  to  the  gentle  labours  of  the  muse.  He  accompanied 
his  master  upon  a  military  expedition,  from  which,  among  other 
spoils,  he  brought  into  Italy  an  arabesque  vase  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  which  he  converted  into  an  inkstand.  This  vase 
descended  to  his  son  Torquato,  who  has  immortalized  it  in  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  Gualengo.  Bernardo  remained  at  Sorrento, 
where  he  had  been  placed  by  his  patron,  several  years,  loaded 
with  favours  and  marks  of  esteem.  He  there  married  Portia  de 
Rossi,  a  noble  Neapolitan  lady;  and  there  was  born  his  son 
Torquato  Tasso,  the  splendour  of  whose  genius  and  the  depth  of 
whose  misfortunes  have  commanded  the  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  by 
provoking  the  hostility  of  Charles  V.,  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was  deprived  of  his  possess- 
ions, Bernardo,  still  faithful  to  his  patron,  followed  him  into 
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exile.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  however,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  sought  employment  successively  at  the  courts  of  Ur- 
bino  and  Mantua.  He  was  finally  created  Governor  of  Ostiglii, 
and  died  there  in  the  year  1569.  The  distinctive  character  of  his 
lyric  poems  is  smoothness  and  a  copiousness  of  language  and 
^  imagery,  which  give  them  an  air  of  voluptuous  softness,  not  to 
be  discovered  in  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries  and  ri- 
vals; one  of  his  sonnets  which  was  much  praised  by  the  critics 
of  the  day,  was  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  bridal  of  Gi- 
nevra  Malatesta,  an  accomplished  lady  whom  Tasso  had  loved 
with  a  pure  and  poetic  passion.  His  longest  work  is  an  heroic 
poem,  entitled  ^^Amadigi^^  but  he  also  produced  many  other 
poems  of  various  characters  and  degrees  of  merit  His  almost 
unequalled  facility  of  expression  not  unfrequently  led  him  into 
the  fault  of  a  style  too  diffuse  and  ornamental;  yet  he  well  de- 
serves the  prominent  place  he  occupies  among  the  bards  of  his 
land. 

The  names  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Giovanni  Delia  Casa,  and 
Annibal  Caro,  belong  likewise  to  this  era;  and  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  pass  them  without  a  partial  notice.  Caro  and  Delia 
Casa  sought,  by  their  poetry,  to  reform  a  taste  which  had  become 
universal  for  perpetual  and  servile  imitation  of  Petrarch.  The 
style  of  the  latter  is  neat  and  elegant;  Torquato  Tasso,  in  some 
remarks  upon  one  of  Delia  Casa's  sonnets,  has  spoken  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  its  author,  and  defined  the  characteristics  of 
his  school  of  poetry  to  be  novelty  of  imagery,  and  nervousness 
and  majesty  of  expression.  As  is  the  case  with  all  noted  poets 
of  the  time,  the  productions  of  Delia  Casa  called  forth  a  multi- 
tude of  commentators,  who  expended  stores  of  learning  upon 
poems  which  require  no  elaborate  illustration.  Raised  by  his 
own  exertions  from  an  obscure  station  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
first  and  most  correct  writers  of  Italian  prose,  Annibal  Caro  was 
regarded  as  licentious  in  his  innovations  upon  poetry.  He  de- 
parted in  his  lyric  verses  from  the  elegant  simplicity  which 
distinguished  the  school  of  Petrarch,  and  introduced  more  stu- 
died refinement  of  thought,  a  richer  colouring  of  poetic  objects, 
and  a  more  agreeable  flow  of  polished  versification;  sowing,  as  it 
were,  the  seeds  of  that  fanciful  style,  which  grew  and  flourished 
so  abundantly  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  Kedi,  Maggi,  Zap- 
pi,  and  others. 

At  a  period  when  the  love  of  letters  was  so  widely  diffused 
among  the  male  portion  of  society,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  liberal  studies  should  not  be  destitute  of  devotees  amons  the 
gentler  sex.  We  accordingly  find  the  age  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  success  of  female  candidates  for  literary  distinc- 
tion. Many  ladies  of  noble  birth  deemed  it  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  wives  or  motherS|  to  cul* 
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tivate  the  pursuits  of  elegant  literature,  and  walk  in  paths  con- 
secrated by  the  muse.  Ihe  names  of  Colonna,  Gambara,  Gas- 
para,  Stampa,  and  others,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  won 
enduring  honours.  To  Vittoria  Colonna  in  particular,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  she  was  the  <<  model  of  matrons  and  the  mirror  of 
feminine  virtue/'  we  turn  when  we  would  speak  of  distin- 
guished females.  This  illustrious  lady,  born  of  noble  parents, 
was  early  betrothed  to  Francesco  di  Pescara,  and  never  was  the 
excellence  of  a  parental  choice,  guided  by  motives  of  pride  and 
policy,  more  fully  confirmed  by  the  inclination  of  maturer 
years,  or  more  productive  of  happiness  in  a  union.  This  hap- 
piness was  indeed  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessary  ab- 
sence and  dangers  of  Pescara,  who  was  called  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  his  sovereign;  and  it  was  at  last  crushed  by  his  untimely 
death,  after  the  celebrated  victory  of  Pavia,  to  which  his  brave- 
ry had  contributed,  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  His  desolate  con- 
sort consecrated  her  widowed  lyre  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 
her  departed  spouse,  and  to  the  outpouring  of  her  own  grief. 
She  found  at  length  a  balm  for  her  wounds,  and  a  loftier  chan- 
nel for  her  affections,  in  dedicating  them  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  She  maintained,  from  the 
convent  in  which  she  secluded  herself,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days,  a  constant  correspondence  with  her  illustrious  competitor 
for  poetic  fame,  Veronica  Gambara,  untainted  by  the  slightest 
jealousy  of  the  distinction  enjoyed  by  her  rival. 

Not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  poets  of  this  era,  was  Angelo 
daCostanzo;  he  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  have  hisearly  studies 
directed  by  the  counsel  and  example  of  Sannazzaro.  The  pub- 
lication of  a  collection  of  poems  secured  him  applause  and  dis- 
tinction; but  shortly  afterwards,  the  indiscreet  indulgence  of 
juvenile  vanity  excited  a  spirit  of  personal  detraction  and  hos- 
tility, which  eventuated  in  his  banishment  from  his  native  city. 
Wounded  still  more  severely  in  his  exile  by  domestic  calamity, 
he  sought  consolation  in  literary  labour,  and  produced  a  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  stand- 
ard merit  His  fame,  however,  rests  rather  upon  his  poetry 
than  his  historical  writing.  His  verse  is  generally  distinguished 
by  nobleness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  sonnets  are 
singularly  interesting  for  their  unity  and  regularity  of  design. 
<<The  beginning,"  says  a  respectable  critic  of  his  day,  <<is  al- 
ways well  adapted  to  the  end;  and  the  end  corresponds  with  the 
beginning;"  no  superfluity  or  deficiency  is  ever  discernible. 
He  conceived  his  subjects  with  consummate  judgment,  and  in 
the  progress  of  his  work  infuses  into  his  language  such  spirit 
and  vigour,  that  the  reader  concludes  his  perusal,  lully  satisfied 
that  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired.  Relymg  entirely  upon  his 
own  powers  of  original  conception  and  vigorous  execution,  he 
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disdained  adherence  to  rules  founded  upon  the  example  of  Pe» 
trarch,  and  became  himself  a  model  for  imitation  In  ailer  years^ 
The  numerous  testimonies  of  his  excellence  given  by  his  eon^ 
temporaries  and  others,  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
many  editions  of  his  poems.  From  them  we  learn  that  he  en«> 
joyed  the  praises  of  Bernardo  and  Torquato  Tasso,  and  of 
Francesco  Sansovino,  the  last  of  whom  ranks  him  as  the  fourth 
in  the  list  of  the  poets  of  love  who  have  adorned  Italy^  the  first 
place  being  assigned  to  Petrarch,  the  second  to  Bembo,  and  the 
third  to  Sanazzaro.  He  abounds  in  concettiy  which,  though 
bold,  are  generally  expressive  and  pleasing.  Thus,  in  one  of 
his  sonnets,  he  compares  his  temerity,  in  snatching  from  the  di* 
vine  countenance  of  his  mistress  that  fire  which  bestowed  life 
and  reputation  upon  his  rhymes,  to  the  rashness  of  Prometheus, 
who  stole  the  immortal  flame  from  heaven  to  animate  his  ter* 
restrial  workmanship;  and  happily  describes  the  similarity  of 
punishment  He  has  not  unfrequently  drawn  his  images  and 
illustrations  from  scripture;  some  of  these  are  excessively  da- 
ring, others  approach  to  the  verge  of  the  burlesque;  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter,  he  makes  use  of  Noah  and  his  ark,  to  illus- 
trate  the  floating  of  his  spirit  on  the  ark  of  faith,  over  the  vast 
sea  of  his  mistress's  disdain.  His  peculiarities,  however, 
are  generally  pleasing,  and  his  originality  is  quite  refreshing 
among  the  mass  of  servile  imitation  which  we  find  in  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  we  present 
one  of  his  sonnets,  selected  not  so  much  with  reference  to  its 
absolute  merit,  as  to  its  power  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  his 
peculiarities: 

"  Whene'er  I  write  of  you,  my  lovely  foe, 
And,  freshly  pictured  on  my  glowing  page, 
To  future  grateful  years  essay  to  show 
The  beauty  which  adoma  (mr  favoured  age — 
I  see  you,  rising  still  from  hour  to  hour, 
80  much  advanced  in  merit's  heavenly  way, 
That  praises,  yesterday  of  boasted  power, 
Are  faint  and  feeble  for  your  charms  to-dajt. 
Baffled— I  can  no  more! — when  I  would  teach 
The  wonders  of  ^our  gnce  to  mortal  ear, 
This  added  wammg  ever  crowns  my  speech: 
Such  was  she  onc^— but  oh!  from  vision  here 
She  tower'd  so  high,  man  had  no  wings  to  soar, 
And  dared  to  follow  in  her  train  no  more." 

The  illustrious  name  which  Tasso  has  acquired  as  an  epic  wri- 
ter,  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  cast  somewhat  into  the  shade 
his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  lyric  poet  His  productions  in  this 
department  were  finished  with  less  elaborate  care,  and  are  leas 
recommended  by  the  majesty  which  distinguished  his  heroic 
verse.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  of  his  shorMr 
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poems  were  written  in  prison,  and  being  published  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  those 
finishing  touches,  which  they  certainly  would  have  received, 
had  they  been  suffered  to  remain  for  the  supervision  of  the  au- 
thor. Notwithstanding  the  various  causes  which  prevented  a 
widely  extended  reputation  in  his  own  country  to  the  lyrics  of 
Tasso,  they  cannot  be  read  without  a  high  degree  of  interest,  in 
some  degree  independent  of  their  own  merits.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  their  author  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  if  they  have 
contributed  to  consecrate  the  loftier  efforts  of  his  genius,  a 
deeper  and  more  pathetic  interest  will  be  attached  to  those  pro- 
ductions which  convey  his  own  feelings,  and  which  were  writ- 
ten under  the  immediate  influence  of  passion.  The  involuntary 
complaints  of  a  mind  like  his,  out-poured  during  the  bitterness 
of  unparalleled  suffering,  can  never  be  listened  to  unmoved. 
His  ode,  addressed  to  the  princesses  of  Ferrara,  soliciting  their 
mediation  with  the  duke,  their  brother,  in  his  behalf — an  appeal 
fruitless  to  him,  however,  of  aught  save  aggravated  suffering — is 
truly  affecting.  Upon  his  knowledge  of  their  gentleness,  their 
sense,  and  their  former  friendship  for  him,  he  expi*esses  his 
hopes  of  their  intercession,  and  dwells  most  touchingly  upon 
his  devotion  to  them,  and  his  present  misery.  The  passionate 
exclamation, 

**  Da  nepoti  d'Adaino, 
Oime!  chi  mi  diyideV 

speaks  volumes  for  the  grief  of  his  wrung  spirit,  and  for  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence.  His  sonnet,  addressed  from  his  prison 
to  the  princess  during  a  festival  season,  mournfully  contrasting 
his  own  loneliness  and  misery  with  the  joy  that  enlivens  all 
others,  breathes  a  deep  tone  of  sorrow,  softened,  however,  by  a 
gleam  of  hope  that  such  an  appeal,  at  such  a  time,  would  not  be 
altogether  vain.  We  learn  from  many  of  these  poems,  written 
during  confinement,  that  he  believed  the  ardour  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  vigourof  his  intellect,  had  become  dimmed  and  weakened 
by  the  extremity  of  suffering.  Such  an  idea  must  have  added 
incalculably  to  the  poignancy  of  a  distress  not  altogether  incon- 
solable, so  long  as  the  immortal  mind,  unrestrained  by  fetters 
and  undismayed  by  calamity,  might  soar  in  ideal  regions,  and 
indulge  its  contemplations  in  a  world  of  its  own  creation. 

The  love  poetry  of  Tasso,  which  was  written  in  early  life, 
and  before  a  deeper  and  holier  feeling  had  saddened  his  muse, 
is  full  of  sprightliness  and  beauty.  Many  were  the  objects  of 
adoration  to  his  light  fancy;  and  many  and  varied  are  the  strains 
in  which  he  has  celebrated  their  fortunate  charms.  These  ef- 
fusions rival  in  melodious  sweetness,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  the 
finest  productions  of  Petrarch;  and  while  their  classic  elegance 
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bespeaks  a  mind  fully  imbued  with  aucient  lore,  they  possess  in 
so  exalted  a  degree  the  charm  of  originality,  as  to  prove  that  no 
undue  sacrifice  has  been  made  at  the  shrine  of  antiquky*  The 
poems  composed  at  a  later  age,  under  the  influence  of  a  passion 
hopeless  as  it  was  sincere,  and  reverent  as  warm,  are  in  a  differ- 
ent style,  and  possess  more  of  the  character  of  intense  emotion. 
With  respect  to  the  causes  of  his  long  imprisonment,  they  will 
probably  forever  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  argument. 
That  the  tale  of  his  indiscreet  passion  for  the  Princess  Leonora, 
and  the  jealous  resentment  of  her  brother,  with  «11  its  circum- 
stances of  the  coquetry  or  affection  of  the  former,  though  it  may 
be  traced  far  back,  is  destitute  of  other  foundation  than  that  of 
popular  invention  and  credulity,  is,  we  think,  fully  ascertained. 

In  Gabriello  Chiabrera,  one  of  tiie  illustrious  names  that  re> 
deem  th^  barrenness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  discover  a 
poet  whose  influence  has  scarcely  been  surpassed.  Scorning 
the  tameness  and  insipidity  of  servile  imitation,  he  struck  the 
lyre  of  his  country  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  by  his  success,  de- 
monstrated the  elevation  of  which  her  language  was  susceptible. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  in  recent  times  by  Parini,  that  he  was 
"  one  of  the  princes  of  our  poets,  who,  in  the  steps  of  Anaereon 
and  Pindar,  opened  a  new  path  for  lyrical  composition."  He 
was  deprived,  at  an  early  age,  of  parental  guidance,  and,  governed 
by  the  dictates  of  an  impatient  temper,  engaged  m  repeated 
broils,  which  resulted  either  in  voluntary  flight,  or  in  forced 
exile.  Whether  in  fear  or  in  danger,  his  application  to  study, 
however,  seems  still  to  have  been  unwearied;  and  accomplish- 
ing by  degrees  the  subjection  of  an  irascible  temper,  he 
speedily  attained  that  eminence  to  which  it  had  offered  the 
only  obstacle.  He  enjoyed  with  a  keen  relish  the  beauties  of 
the  ancients,  and  admired  them  with  discriminating  taste.  It 
being  his  opinion  that  the  poets  of  his  own  land  were  too  timid 
and  averse  to  enterprise,  he  essayed  to  set  them  a  worthy  ex- 
ample, by  soaring  to  a  height  as  lofty  as  it  was  rare.  "I  will 
follow  the  example"  says  he,  "of  my  fellow-citizen,  Columbus, 
and  either  discover  a  new  world,  or  be  lost  in  the  attempt." 
Acting  on  this  determination,  he  introduced  into  his  verse  ntiore 
animated  and  exalted  imagery,  richer  magnificence  and  variety 
of  expression,  and  a  more  sonorous  majesty  of  versification. 

He  emancipated  his  country  from  the  trammels  of  the  sonnet 
and  canzone,  by  departing  himself  frequently  from  their  mea- 
sure. He  delighted  to  introduce  into  Italian  poetry  the  metre 
and  forms  of  Greek  verse,  varying,  however,  the  construction 
of  his  odes  to  suit  his  own  taste,  in  the  several  subjects  which 
he  treated,  and  which  were  indifferently  the  praises  of  wine  op 
of  his  mistress,  moral  songs,  and  sacred  or  heroic  odes.  He  has 
succeeded  in  transfusing  into  his  lines  the  boldness  and  fire  and 
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fervency  of  Pindar;  and  his  canzonette  are  absolutely  Attic  in 
their  beauty  and  gracefulness. 

Chiabrera  also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poet;  and 
has  given  the  world  five  productions  of  this  class,  which  are 
not  devoid  of  that  rich  harmony  and  elevated  diction  which 
distinguish  him  elsewhere;  yet  neither  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, nor  in  his  dramatic  productions,  will  he  maintain  the 
rank  he  has  assdmed.  His  fervid  imagination  could  not  sub- 
mit to  the  restrained  and  methodical  march  of  a  long  work: 
his  true  field  of  triumph  is  in  the  lyric  department,  and  there 
alone  has  he  won  a  lasting  fame.  His  very  faults  being  re- 
garded as  beauties  in  an  age  ^hen  exaggeration  and  conceit 
were  deemed  essential  to  true  poetry,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  in  some  degree  have  been  infected  with  the  preva- 
lent taste. 

Fame,  which  proclaimed  the  eminence  of  Chiabrera  through- 
out Italy,  rendered  many  princes  ambitious  of  the-  friendship 
of  so  distinguished  a  poet,  and  induced  them,  soliciting  his 
acquaintance,  to  load  him  with  honours,  which  he  frequently 
returned  by  praises,  little  merited  by  his  royal  patrons.  Pope 
Urban  Vni.  urged  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome;  and 
when  the  poet  declined  the  invitation,  preferring  to  pass  his 
days  in  tranquil  study  at  Savona,  his  native  place,  the  pontiff, 
unable  to  honour  him  as  he  had  wished  while  living,  hung 
upon  his  urn  an  epitaph  replete  with  deserved  encomiums.  His 
heroic  odes  are  numerous,  and  include  his  finest  productions; 
those  addressed  to  Giovanni  Medici  being  perhaps  the  best 
The  Canzoni  Morali  are  uniform  in  measure  and  expression; 
and  a  general  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  their  character  by  read- 
ing a  very  few.  The  following  is  a  fragment  of  one  composed 
in  praise  of  solitary  life: 

**  When  morning's  rays  the  awakened  world  illnme, 
Brooks  flow,  and  wild  birds  pour  their  greeting  strain; 

And  when  dusk  evening  wrapt  the  skies  m  gloom. 
Thou  hear*8t  the  wila  birds  and  the  brooks  again. 

*'  Qft  on  the  mead  where  green  the  herbage  ffrows, 
Or  woods  embowered  conceal  the  sunset  snore, 

Thy  tones  melodious  break  the  earth's  repose, 
And  song  of  bird  or  stream  is  sweet  no  more. 

'*0h  wise!  since  in  the  present  hour's  delight. 

No  dream,  nor  vain  desire  thy  spirit  cheers. 
Thou,  in  the  age  of  disappointment's  blight. 

Hast  found  2ie  peace  of  life's  unclouded  years!*' 

Many  of  the  sonnets,  especially  those  in  which  the  Christian 
princes  are  urged  to  holy  warfare,  are  noble  and  inspiring. 
^Le  Vendemmie  di  Pama^o}^  are  in  the  true  Anacreontic  style; 
5* 
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he  sometimes  sines  the  praises  of  his  lady,  but  more  frequently 
those  of  wine.    The  verses  beginning 

**  Damigella, 
Tutta  belJa,'* 

are  sprightly,  musical,  and  graceful;  and  we  should  feel  a 
pleasure  in  making  them  known  to  our  readers,  were  it  possi- 
ble to  preserve  tlieir  exquisite  melody  in  a  translation.  The 
Sermoni  are  familiar  epistles  on  various  subjects,  serious,  sati- 
rical, and  frequently  sportive,  the  seriousness  sometimes  deep- 
ening into  a  strain  of  solemn  reflection.  The  address  to  Po{)e 
Urban  VIII.  is  distinguished  for  stately  melody  of  verse  and 
dignity  of  sentiment  The  writer  speaks  of  the  emigration  of 
the  muses,  who  no  longer  bathe  their  tresses  in  Castalian  foun- 
tains, but  hold  their  dwellings  upon  Tabor  and  Sion,  and  sweep 
the  sacred  lyre.  Among  the  holy  minstrels,  he  assigns  a  pro- 
minent place  to  the  father,  who  in  his  youth  had  won  renown 
for  his  sacred  lays.  Chiabrera's  poems  of  this  class,  are  deci- 
dedly inferior  to  the  rest  Composed  chiefly  to  illustrate  some 
remarkable  passage  in  scripture  history,  they  contain  much  of 
the  conventional  grandeur  and  ornament  usually  belonging  to 
works  of  the  kind,  without  rising,  except  in  a  few  occasional 
lines,  above  a  tame  level.  The  Deluge  is  the  best  of  these,  and 
has  some  touches  of  fine  description;  as  in  the  passage  where 
the  ark  is  depicted,  sailing  over  the  dark  waste  of  waters. 

**  Sole  'raid  the  storms,  above  the  drear  abyss, 
'Mid  rolling  thunders,  and  the  whirl  of  winds, 
And  lightning's  flash, — revered  and  safe  from  all, 
The  Ark  went  ou; — while  swelling  o'er  the  cries 
Of  drowning  men,  and  the  resounding  roar 
Of  billows  lashed  to  rage, — ^from  hearts  within 
Rose  the  loud  hymn  to  Heaven's  all  rulinor  Lord; 
Who  smites  the  earth,  and  all  her  lof^y  hills 
Leap  at  his  dread  command:— who,  as  it  seemeth 
Go<Mi  in  his  sight  and  righteous,  bids  the  sun 
Shine  or  withhold  his  beams." 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  the  decline 
of  Italian  poetry  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  if  the  poli- 
tical events  which  had  agitated  the  country,  the  system  of  deli- 
berate oppression  pursued,  and  above  all  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition,  had  the  greatest  share  in  producing  the  effect,  we 
shall  not  look  in  vain  for  an  auxiliary  in  the  character  of  the 
learning  of  that  period.  It  was  an  age  of  pedantry;  nature  was 
studied  rather  as  she  is  displayed  in  the  writings  of  ancient  au- 
thors than  as  she  presents  herself  in  her  naked  sublimity  and 
beauty.  In  the  time  of  Leo  X.  the  charms  of  polished  letters 
had  been  cultivated  and  appreciated;  authors  who  succeeded 
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were  naturally  desirous  to  extend  the  domain  of  poesy,  but  un- 
fortunately forsook  the  simplicity  which  is  ever  its  true  orna- 
menty  and  adopted  the  false  refinements  of  vitiated  taste.  Lyric 
poetry  y  already  feeble  and  timid,  became  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate under  the  influence  of  the  Seicentistif  as  the  writers  of  this 
age  are  call^.  Some  productions,  even  of  the  divine  Tasso, 
are  not  wholly  free  from  a  taint  of  tike  poison  so  widely  diffused; 
and  the  daring  and  vivacious  genius  of  Chiabrera  was  unable  to 
stem  the  torrent,  whose  course  was  rendered  still  more  impe- 
tuous by  the  authority  and  example  of  a  popular  contemporary , 
Giovanni  Battista  Marini. 

This  ingenious  writer  stands  at  the  head  of  a  new  school — 
the  school  of  extravagant  conceits,  which  bore  the  name  of  its 
founder.  The  excitement  of  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  aim  of  Marini  and  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  true,  that  not  the  least  striking  charm  of  poetry 
consists  in  awakening  the  emotion  of  surprise,  when  it  com- 
bines images  apparently  dissimilar,  and  attunes  to  harmony 
those  chords  which  seem  to  give  forth  only  discordant  notes;  but 
the  object  can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  when  the 
thoughts  employed,  without  being  common  or  trifling,  are  just 
and  natural.  But  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  sought 
for  nothing  but  novelty;  and  the  more  remote  their  thou^ts 
and  images  from  nature  and  simplicity,  the  greater  was  their 
fancied  success.  They  forced  into  companionship  the  most  he- 
terogeneous ideas,  unrecommended  by  the  relations  of  analogy 
or  similitude;  and  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  the  astonishment 
they  produced,  by  the  strangeness  and  contrariety  of  their  com- 
binations. They  dragged  poetry  as  an  imitative  art  from  her 
sole  and  proper  sphere;  for  in  their  glaring  and  unnatural  co- 
lours were  depicted  neither  the  manners  of  life,  nor  the  forms 
of  nature,  nor  the  operations  of  intellect  The  style  of  Marini 
was  well  calculated  to  foster  the  growth  of  error,  and  to  give  a 
fictitious  brilliancy  to  a  system  repulsive  to  the  purity  of  classic 
taste.  The  sparkling  vivacity  of  his  figures,  and  the  richness  and 
smoothness  of  his  verse,  concealed,  in  some  degree,  its  defects; 
or  rather  contributed  to  array  them  in  a  captivating  garb. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  Marini  had  been  induced  by  the  gene- 
ral influence  of  a  taste  less  artificial,  to  restrain  the  vagaries  of  his 
brilliant  but  whimsical  fancy,  his  real  abilities  would  have  se- 
cured to  him  an  amount  of  permanent  reputation,  incomparably 
beyond  that  which  he  at  present  enjoys,  though  far  inferior  to 
that  claimed  for  him  by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  fol- 
lowers. 

Of  the  writers  who  partook  of  the  faults  of  this  school, 
among  the  most  distinguished  were  Zappi,  Maggi,  and  Redi. 
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The  latter  has  written  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled 
^^Bacco  in  Toacana^^  pronounced  by  the  critics  ori^nal  and 
inimitable,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  a  boldness  of  imagery, 
heightened  in  effect  by  occasional  irregularity  of  metre.  The 
characteristic  quality  of  Zappi  is  a  species  of  fantastical  brilliancy, 
somewhat  arti^cial  in  its  refinement,  yet  admirably  adapted  to 
productions  intended  to  be  of  a  light  and  graceful  cast  He  has, 
however,  employed  the  same  manner  in  pieces  of  loftier  pre- 
tensions, where  its  vivacity  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  subjects. 

Among  the  lights  of  this  age  it  would  be  culpable  to  neelect 
the  name  of  Fulvio  Testi,  a  poet  who  experienced  many  of  the 
favours  of  fortune,  aud  whose  ambition  furnished,  perhaps^  his 
principal  source  of  happiness.  He  was  born  at  Ferrara,  A.  D.  1 593. 
Endowed  with  a  fervid  imagination,  and  eager  for  renown,  he 
was  early  induced  to  cultivate  the  service  of  the  muses,  justly 
conceiving  that  a  successful  career  in  their  path  would  afford  the 
surest  road  to  the  fame  he  so  ardently  desired.  He  had  scarcely 
attained  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems;  a  proceeding  of  which  he  afterwards  repented,  as  the 
pieces  are  distinguished  for  little  else  than  the  bad  taste  of  the 
age.  Some  few  years  after,  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  his 
works,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  made  its  appearance. 
Having  in  these  indulged  in  some  expressions  disrespectful  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  he  was  sent  into  banishment;  from  which, 
however,  he  shortly  was  relieved,  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  written  in  ottava- 
rimuy  which  singular  memorial  not  only  procured  from  him  a 
free  ])ardon,  but  moved  his  prince  to  bestow  upon  him  public 
favours  and  office.  Intrusted  with  a  commission  to  the  papal 
court,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  esteem  of  Urban  VIIL, 
not  less  by  means  of  his  own  merits,  than  by  his  dexterous 
praises  of  some  Latin  verses  written  by  Urban  before  his  access- 
ion to  the  pontificate.  New  trusts  and  honours  were  lavished 
upon  Testi  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  But  his  season  of  prosperity  was  destined  to  be  brief; 
and  he  was  early  to  experience  the  truth  of  his  own  remark, 
<Hhat  the  sunshine  of  courts  is  soon  overcast''  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1646  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  upon  a  charge,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  treason  against 
the  state.  A  rumour  extensively  prevailed,  that  he  was  there 
secretly  put  to  death,  by  order  of  his  sovereign;  but  subsequent 
investigation  disproved  the  truth  of  the  report  It  was  also 
stated  that  his  last  misfortunes  were  caused  by  the  resentment  of 
an  individual,  to  whom  he  has  satirically  referred  in  his  cele- 
brated ode^  reproving  the  pride  of  the  great;  but  this  conjee- 
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lure  is  equally  incorrect  with  the  former,  since  the  obscurity  of 
origin  of  which  he  speaks,  could  never  have  been  justly  charged 
against  the  person  supposed  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  se- 
verity. It  is  far  more  probable  that  his  death  was  due  to  a  na- 
tural cause — the  turbulent  restlessness *of  his  own  ambitious  and 
discontented  spirit 

Fulvio  Testi  does  not  rank  among  the  very  highest  of  those 
whom  Italy  has  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  living  fame.  In 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, ^'he  was  not  distinguished  for  profound  learning,  but 
eminently  favoured  by  nature  with  a  ready  and  sparkling  wit, 
united  with  great  sweetness  of  manner."  .  An  idea  of  his  charac- 
teristic style  may  be  best  conveyed  by  an  extract;  and  we 
therefore  present  a  few  stanzas  of  the  ode  mentioned  above.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  commencement,  which  we  quote,  is 
allegorical: 

"  Stay,  thoQ  ambitioas  rill, 
Igrnoble  offspring  of  some  foupt  impure! 

Beneath  tne  mnfed  hill, 
Gloomy  with  shade,  thou  hadst  thy  birth  obsooie ; 

With  faint  steps  issuincr  slow. 
In  scanty  waves  among  tne  rocks  to  flow. 

*<  Fling  not  abroad  thy  spray, 
Nor  fiercely  lash  the  green  turf  at  thy  side! 

What  though  indulgent  May 
With  liquid  snow  hath  swol'n  thy  foaming  tide ; — 

August  ^ill  follow  soon, 
To  still  thy  boastings  with  his  scorching  noon. 

**  Lo!  calmly  through  the  rale, 
The  Po,  the  kmgr  of  rivers,  sweeps  along; 

Yet  many  a  mighty  sail 
Bears  on  his  breast— -proud  vessels  swift  and  strong; 

Nor  from  the  meadow's  side, 
'Neath  summer's  sun,  recedes  his  lessened  tide. 

**  T%otf,  threatening  all  around, 
Dost  foam  and  roar  along  thy  troubled  path  ; 

In  gprandenr  newly  found, 
Stunmnff  the  gazer  with  thy  noisy  wrath! 

Yet,  toolish  stream!  not  one 
Of  all  thy  boasted  glories  is  thine  own. 

**The  smile  of  yonder  sky 
Is  brief;  and  change  the  fleeting  seasons  know. 

On  barren  sands  and  dry 
Soon  to  their  death,  thy  brawling  waves  shall  flow. 

O'er  thee,  in  summer's  heat. 
Shall  pass  the  traveller  with  unmoistened  feet" 
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But  by  far  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  are  two  poets  who  stand  unequalled  in  their  peculiar 
style  of  excellence,  even  by  the  improvements  of  a  later  age; 
they  are  Filicaja  and  Guidi.  The  former  is  distinguished  for 
his  devoted  love  of  liberty,  and  his  pure  and  fervent  piety. 
He  was  the  first  to  express  a  generous  indignation  against  the 
oppressors  of  his  country,  and  against  the  servile  spirit  with 
which  she  submitted  to  their  authority;  and  in  his  bold  and  re- 
proachful strains,  he  has  left  a  monument  of  her  weakness  aa  well 
as  of  his  own  independence.  Filicaja  was,  emphatically,  a  poet 
of  nature's  own  creation.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  an  early 
attachment  determined  him,  ever  after,  to  consecrate  his  lyre  to 
heroic  or  sacred  subjects.  The  inspiring  images,  called  up  by 
the  sight  of  iloble  deeds,  or  by  religious  contemplation,  afford^ 
an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  his  genius,  and  he  invested 
them  with  a  splendour  of  language  proportioned  to  their  mag- 
nificence. In  vivacity  and  majesty  of  style,  and  in  force  of  sen- 
timent, he  has  scarcely  an  equal.  His  six  sonnets  to  Italy  are 
well  known;  the  first  has  been  repeatedly  rendered  into  English, 
but  is,  in  our  judgment,  inferior  to  the  second.  The  liberation 
of  Vienna  from  its  siege  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  was  a  theme 
worthy  of  his  highest  exertions;  and  accordingly  has  been  com- 
memorated in  six  noble  odes,  among  which  the  one  addressed 
to  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  has  received  the  palm  in  the  judg- 
ment of  critics.  It  is  of  this  ode  that  Salvini  says,  <<E  una 
canzone  veramente  regia,  fatta  dal  re  della  lira  toscana,  lume 
della  nostra  Italia,  e  ornamento  della  porpora  fiorentina.^' 

Notwithstanding  the  applause  with  whieh  his  productions 
were  every  where  received,  Filicaja  continued  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune;  though  he  ex- 
perienced the  frequent  liberality  of  Queen  Christina,  whose  fa- 
vours he  has  gratefully  celebrated  in  his  lays.  The  Grand  Duke 
Cosimo  provided  a  suitable  retreat  for  the  old  age  of  the  poet, 
bestowing  upon  him  offices  which  secured  provision  for  the 
wants  of  life,  "and  at  the  same  time  afibrded  sufficient  leisure  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  recalled  to 
Florence  in  1703,  and  died  five  years  after,  consoled  by  pious 
hope,  grounded  upon  the  religion  by  whose  precepts  his  life  had 
been  regulated  in  his  various  relations  of  husband,  father,  ma- 
gistrate, and  friend.  His  religious  effiisions  bear  the  evidence 
of  deep  sincerity,  and  are  frequently  saddened  by  melancholy; 
whether  belonging  to  his  nature,  or  produced  by  a  conviction  of 
unworthiness,  or  consequent  on  depressed  circumstances,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

For  a  mind  akin  to  that  of  Filicaja,  and  which  contributed 
with  it  to  shed  the  lustre  of  .real  genius  over  a  corrupt  age,  we 
turn  to  Guidi.     Of  him  the  Abate  Frisi  says:— ^<  Three  ages 
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after  Petrarch,  arose  in  Pavia,  Alessandro  Guidi,  a  poet  who 
could  emulate  his  spirit  and  energy,  who  has  left  us  sonnets 
worthy  of  Laura,  and  rivalled  the  triumphs  of  Love  with  the 
ode  to  Fortune."  There  had  existed  no  other  Italian  poet,  not 
even  excepting  Chiabrera,  whose  productions  were  so  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  a  Pindaric  spirit  Always  elevated  in 
his  thoughts,  and  vivid  and  forcible  in  his  images,  he  took  the 
loftiest  view  of  his  subject,  and  exhibited  it  to  his  reader  in  a 
colouring  of  the  richest  and  most  harmonious  language.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination  led  him  into 
the  error  of  employing  over-bold  metaphors;  but  never  does 
he  degenerate  into  the  weakness  of  affected  or  puerile  conceits. 
In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  scope  for  the  free  indulgence  of  ar- 
dent feelings,  he  has  frequently  avoided  the  restraint  of  -regu- 
lar metre;  justly  believing  that  the  splendour  of  his  sentiments 
and  diction  would  amply  compensate  for  a  departure  from  the 
rules  of  uniform  versification.  The  ode  to  Fortune  alluded  to 
in  our  quotation  from  his  panegyrist,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  lyric  composition  that  Italy  can  boast,  and  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration  from  its  magnificence  of  description,  its  sonorous 
majesty  of  language,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  attributes  ascribed 
to  its  subject  The  goddess  boasts  her  widely  extended  domin- 
ion over  land  and  sea: 

**  I  send  forth  from  their  seat 

The  Boondioff  stomis; 
And  stand  above  mem  with  unwavering  feet! 

Deep  in  Eolian  caves, 

I  bind  the  tempest^s  wings; 

And  from  my  loosened  grasp 
On  wheels  of  fire  the  furious  whirlwind  springs!'* 

Nor  was  Guidi  less  sublime  when  he  chose  to  accommodate 
his  steps  to  ancient  custom,  and  clothe  his  ideas  in  regular  mea- 
sure. His  ode  upon  the  death  of  the  Baron  d'Aste  is  full  of 
enersy,  as  also  the  dignified  and  pathetic  tribute  paid  to  an  il- 
lustrious friend,  in  a  poem  written  upon  occasion  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  urn  at  Rome,  consecrated  to  the  ashes  of  Chris- 
tina, Queen  of  Sweden.    He  thus  apostrophizes  the  departed: 

**  Since  fortune's  smile  and  empire  thou  didst  scorn, 

And  Uie  triumphal  air, 
How  wilt  thou  prize  the  pomp  of  sculptured  umt 
If  now  thine  eve,  by  flesh  unshrouded,  tarn 

To  track  the  Sun  upon  his  broad  career, 
And  Earth  and  Oceap  seem  a  shade  to  thee, 
Howpoor  in  thine  eternal  sight  must  be 

The  pile  erected  for  thy  honour  here!^ 

We  shall  beg  leave  to  add  an  extract  or  two  from  his  ode 
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entitied  ^'Rome  Unsubdued  by  Time/'  a  theme  worthy  of  the 
splendour  of  his  genius: 

"  Oh!  if  great  Cvrus'  shade 
Might  wander  now  alonflf  Eaphrates'  tide, 

The  monarch  would  behold, 

Hurled  from  her  throne  of  old. 
Lorn  Babel  weeping  by  the  river  aide! 

Would  mark  her  regal  \lome 
Crumbling  unhonoured  on  the  desert  plain; 

Her  once  proud  fanes  the  home 
Of  gaunt  wild  oeaat,  or  roving  Arab  train/' 

*        •        •        *        *        *.*        * 
ct  tfig  Time— who  spurs  the  years  on  things  beneath 

To  do  their  work  of  death! 
To  change  the  face  of  empires,  and  rempve 

Seas  from  their  ancient  bed; — 
But  turns  he  where  old  Tiber's  billows  rove. 

Or  Aventine  his  head 
Lifts  to  the  skies — ^the  spoiler  boasts  in  vain 

The  subjects  of  his  reign; 
Grieving,  since  Rome  his  conquering  arm  defies, 

Powerless  to  work  her  harm — and  mocks  the  blow: 
From  ruin  still  her  towers  triumphant  rise; 

And  Time  looks  on,  to  know 
That  with  his  mockery,  and  baffled  hate, 
Rome  builds  more  high  the  trophies  of  her  state." 

**  Nor  satiate  yet,  nor  weary  of  his  spoils 
That  ancient  tyrant.    With  the  season's  ire 

Joining,  rushed  on  in  hordes  the  barbarous  foe; 
The  Queen  of  nations,  in  a  strait  so  dire, 

The  veil  of  morning  girt  upon  her  brow. 
Yet  never  stooped  she  to  submission  meek— 
By  slavish  tears  unstained  her  haughty  cheek! 

And  silent  in  her  breast 

She  bore  the  rankling  steel. 

And  seemed  her  woes  to  feel 
Like  the  proud  lion,  that  with  threatening  will 
Looks  on  his  wounds,  majectic,  dreadful  still." 

Guidi  had  quitted  his  native  place  while  young  and  un- 
known; he  returned  to  it  in  matured  years,  welcomed  by  the 
admiration  of  all,  and  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  joy 
proportioned  to  the  distinction  his  genius  conferred  upon  them. 
Fortune  followed  him  propitious,  notwithstanding  he  had  in  his 
poetry  so  daringly  contemned  her  favours.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  rendering  into  Italian 
verse  some  of  the  Latin  homilies  of  Clement  XL  These  were 
completed  only  a  short  time  before  his  death;  but  his  dust  ex- 
perienced the  gratitude  of  the  Pope,  who  caused  it  to  be  inter- 
red in  a  sepulchre  near  that  of  Tasso. 
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In  the  poets  who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  witness  the  revival  of  a  purer  taste  in 
every  department  of  the  art.  Metastasio  and  Frugoni  mainly 
contributed  to  this  reformation;  and  the  latter,  holding  a  rank 
scarcely  less  distinguished  in  lyric  poetry  than  did  the  former 
in  compositions  for  the  stage,  was  destined  to  confer  a  new  lus- 
tre upon  its  declining  fame.  Although  eloquent  and  brilliant, 
and  endowed  with  a  Keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  he  still  seems  not  to  have  received  from 
nature  that  fervency  of  imagination  for  which  the  greatest  poets 
are  ever  remarkable;  a  defect  for  which  he  frequently  compen- 
sated by  recourse  to  the  treasures  of  mythology,  and  by  imita- 
ting the  earliest  authors  of  antiquity.  The  chief  merit  of  Fru- 
goni lies  in  his  vigour  and  warmth  of  colouring;  but  he  is  ac- 
cused of  being  too  copious,  and  of  injuring  the  simplicity  of  his 
sentiment  by  the  luxurious  display  of  words  and  phrases,  har- 
monious and  elegant  indeed,  biit  contributing  not  to  define  or 
elucidate  his  idea.  We  subjoin  one  of  his  sonnets,  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  in  our  version  his  peculiar  style: 

**  Sonnet — 7^  Exterminating  Jngei. 

'^  His  glifttenin^  yrings  were  flame, — of  burning  fire 

The  sword  his  mighty  hand  uplifted  high — 
The  avenffing  one — descendin?  in  his  ire, 

While  lurid  lightning  rent  the  darkened  sky. 
On  mighty  pinions,  shadowy  and  afar. 

Covering  the  menaced  earth — ^aloft  he  hung; 
While  thunderinff  through  the  deep,  from  star  to  star 

Came  the  dread  Toice,  to  which  heaven's  concave  rung,— 
*  The  day  is  come! — the  fearful  day  of  wrath! 

Thou  mighty  messenger  of  death  and  dread, — 
Smite  and  subdue!     Speed  on  thy  blasting  path!' 

Then  swift  on  many  a  proud  and  impious  head 
The  sword  descended;— nations  crumbled  there. 
Like  dust  by  tempests'  breath  dispersed  in  air." 

In  extenuation,  however,  of  the  defects  of  Frugoni's  serious 
poetry,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  court  poet,  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  compositions  upon  subjects  not  always 
the  best  adapted  for  the  excitement  of  his  natural  enthusiasm; 
to  sing  the  birth  or  exploits  of  monarchs,  and  to  endure  the  cus- 
tomary inflictions  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  Italian  poets,  of  cele- 
brating devotional  or  nuptial  occurrences.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  such  productions  he  should  often  endeavour  to  supply 
the  place  of  Inspiration  by  the  expedients  of  art,  and  scarcely 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  si- 
milar course  was  resorted  to  in  many  compositions  when  the 
•  subjects  were  left  free  to  his  choice,  and  were  congenial  to  his 
feelings.  Italy  has  produced  no  poet  whose  works  are  more 
numerous  or  varied  than  those  of  FrugonL     He  seems  to  have 
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invoked  the  aid  of  the  muse  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions; 
and  if  not  equally  happy  in  all  his  effusions,  his  impatience  of 
difficulty,  connected  tirith  the  causes  we  have  assigned,  will 
abundantly  account  for  the  fact  In  his  time  lived  the  learned 
Eustachio  Manfredi,  in  whose  style,  energy  and  fire,  were 
united  with  more  than  ordinary  elegance  the  fertile  and  ele- 
gant Zanotti  and  the  contemplative  varano,  celebrated  for  his 
Twelve  Visions,  which  have  been  successively  likened  to  the 
Visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Messiah  of  Elopstock. 

The  eighteenth  century,  particularly  its  latter  half,  yieldeda 
rich  harvest  of  mind.     It  produced  all  the  great  writers  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  mention,  among  whom  the  first  rank  must  be 
assigned  to  Melchior  Cesarotti,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
superiority  as  a  master  of  the  art,  as  for  the  influence  exerted  by 
his  opinions  and  works  upon  the  character  of  Italian  poetry. 
He  was  born  at  Padua,  a  city  which  justly  prided  itself  on  its 
long  and  successful  culture  of  classic  learning;  and  which  now 
gave  birth  to  a  daring  innovator,  who  aspired  to  free  the  litera^ 
ture  of  his  country  from  its  bondage  to  the  ancients,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  school.     Cesarotti,  having 
passed  with  credit  through  the  seminary,  and  proved  himself 
familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  suddenly  threw  off 
allegiance  to  their  authority,  and  determined  to  trample  upon 
what  he  considered  the  yoke  of  pedantry.     He  railed  bitterly 
at  the  vitiated  national  taste;  the  servile  imitation,  the  poverty 
of  conception,  and  the  tragical  pompousness  of  style  which  cha- 
racterized most  of  the  poetry  of  his  day.     The  blind  adoration 
of  the  Greeks,  he  asserts,  had  introduced  a  vain  phraseology, 
which  drew  its  principal  merit  from  an  abundance  of  mythcMO- 
gical  images;  while  the  education  of  youth  was  confided  to  pe- 
dantic and  mediocre  writers,  who  diffused  and  nourished  pre- 
judices conducive  to  their  own  interest 

This  unsparing  invective  was,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  due 
to  the  discovery  of  beauties  in  a  modern  foreign  language, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  transferring  to  his  own.  While  at 
Venice,  an  English  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  informed  him  of  Macpherson's  Os- 
sian,  at  that  time  the  admiration  of  England,  and  succeeded  in 
inspiring  his  youthful  friend  with  so  eager  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  beauties,  that  he  immediately  commenced 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  with  a  direct  view  to  ren- 
dering  his  countrymen  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Celtic 
bard.  His  translation  of  Ossian  was  received  not  only  by  Italy, 
but  by  all  Europe,  with  enthusiasm;  and  the  highest  hopes  were 
indulged  of  the  future  career  of  a  poet  so  eminently  successful 
in  uniting  the  wild  and  stern  genius  of  the  North  to  the  soft  and 
flexible  accent  of  his  native  tongue.     The  brilliant  success  at- 
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tending  this  first  eSbrt  of  Cesarottt,  emboldened  him  to  still 
further  innovations,  confirming  him  in  a  belief  that  the  time 
was  now  arrived,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  overthrow  the 
altars  on  which  other  writers  had  so  long  burned  incense  to  the 
ancients,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
literature  of  foreign  nations.     But,  as  Ugoni  remarks,  ^^an  in- 
novator who  arises  in  a  city  stationary  in  classic  studies,  is  like 
a  prodigal  son  succeeding  to  an  avaricious  parent"     In  both 
cases,  the  injurious  consequences  of  each  vice  have  a  tendency 
to  urge  those  who  would  escape  it  into  the  contrary  one.     The 
adventurous  poet  has  been  loudly  and  frequently  accused  of 
culpable  licence  in  his  new  projects,  and  from  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  too  great  veneration  of  the  Greeks,  of  having  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  contempt.     His  translation,  too,  was 
impugned:  and  even  the  learned  critic  quoted  above,  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  in  investing  the  sublime  images  of  Ossian  with  the 
minute  graces  and  elaborate  splendour  of  Italian  verse,  thus 
veiling  their  naked  grandeur  and  majestic  simplicity,  the  trans- 
lator has  sacrificed  much.     It  was,  indeed,  a  bold  attempt  to  ex- 
press in  the  language  of  the  sweet  south,  the  dim  and  gigantic 
conceptions  of  an  author  belonging  to  an  unknown  land.     To 
have  described  the  wild  and  sweeping  storm,  the  tempest  of  bat- 
tle desolating  nations,  and  the  mysterious  adventures  of  Nor- 
thern heroes,  in  the  unadorned  style  of  the  original,  would  have 
been  improper  in  a  verse  whose  dignity  is  principally  sustained 
by  the  resounding  melody  of  language.     But  Cesarotti,  in  ex- 
panding the  thoughts  to  clothe  them  in  a  harmonious  garb,  with- 
out losing  any  of  the  fire  of  his  model,  has  adorned  them  with 
new  graces.     The  reader  of  his  version  will  enjoy  all  the  charms 
of  the  poem,  heightened  by  the  auxiliary  advantages  of  melo- 
dious versification.     Cesarotti  has  feelingly  described  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  laboured,  in  an  essay  upon  translations, 
in  which  he  remarks,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  trans- 
lator are  by  no  means  those  arising  from  diversity  of  language; 
he  being  also  compelled  to  struggle  with  impediments  founded 
on  a  difference  of  versification.     It  is  certain  that  sentiments 
assume  a  tone  corresponding  with  the  various  measures  in  which 
they  may  be  expressed:  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  line,  the 
variety  of  inflexions  and  cadences,  the  arrangement  and  distri- 
bution of  rhymes,  all  modify  the  thought  in  some  degree,  and 
communicate  some  peculiar  influence.     If  the  ideas  of  a  poem 
be  transferred  into  different  metre,  so  that  the  disposition  of  the 
words  is  materially  altered,  the  identity  of  those  ideas  can  no 
longer  be  perfectly  preserved  in  their  former  beauty;  they 
seem  uneasy  and  constrained  in  their  new  attitude,  and  discord 
is  created  between  the  sentiment  and  the  sound.     Thus  lyric 
poetry  is  more  difficult  to  translate  than  any  other;  since,  if  the 
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new  measure  be  not  adapted  to  the  thoughts  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  and  dispose  them  to  suit 
the  measure,  and  to  depart  sometimes  from  the  strict  sense,  in 
order  to  retain  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  timid  copyist 
may  present,  indeed,  the  features  of  his  model,  but  they  will 
be  destitute  of  the  soul;  like  an  inanimate  corpse,  in  place  of 
the  breathing  and  graceful  form  he  aspired  to  imitate.  With 
difficulties  as  formidable  had  our  author  to  contend;  but  in  this' 
<<bed  of  Procrustes,'^  as  he  not  inaptly  terms  it,  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task  with  deserved  success. 

Giuseppi  Parini,  the  most  independent  of  poets,  was  bom  of 
obscure  parents  in  the  Milanese  territory,  A.  D.  1729.  Thoujjh 
excluded  by  poverty  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  facilities 
which  are  generally  deemed  essential  to  the  development  of 
genius,  he  learned  from  it  at  least  an  unbending  philosophy,  and 
a  contempt  for  the  conventional  superiority  of  wealth  and  rank. 
The  occupations  of  his  youth  left  but  little  time  for  the  worship 
of  the  muse;  but  every  moment  of  leisure  was  assiduously  im- 
proved by  the  study  of  the  present  models  of  ancient  and  igo- 
dern  times.  He  was  induced  to  publish  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  procured  him  the  esteem  of  many  distinguished 
men,  willingly  accorded  to  one  who  as  yet  had  not  risen  high 
enough  to  become  an  object  of  envy.  The  narrowness  of  his 
resources  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  compelled  him  to 
assume  the  office  of  tutor  in  different  families;  and  he  was  by 
this  means  enabled  to  supply,  not  his  own  necessities  alone,  but 
also  those  of  an  aged  mother,  for  whose  relief  he  had  early 
parted  with  his  small  paternal  inheritance.  He  laboured  also 
under  severe  physical  infirmities,  which  the  vigour  of  early 
youth  had  been  able  to  resist,  but  which  overcame  the  strength 
of  his  manhood,  and  rendered  almost  helpless  his  feeble  ase. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  native  dignity 
of  his  deportment  was  such  as  to  command  the  admiration  of 
all;  and  the  poor  old  man,  with  no  support  but  a  staff  for  his 
tottering  frame,  was,  by  the  force  of  moral  and  intellectual  su- 
periority, elevated  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pity. 

Before  the  time  of  Parini,  most  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Italy  had 
endeavoured  to  rival  each  other  in  the  effusions  designed  to 
soothe  or  flatter  the  pride  of  power  or  wealth;  and  if  any,  soar- 
ing higher,  ventured  to  give  a  moral  tendency  to  their  works, 
they  exalted  the  virtues  and  chastised  the  vices  common  to  all 
times,  suffering  those  peculiar  to  their  own  age  and  nation  to 
pass  with  impunity.  Parini  felt  this  defect,  and  discerned  the 
field  of  usefulness  that  would  be  opened  by  its  correction.  He 
accordingly  produced,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the  first  canto  of 
his  celebrated  poem  of  the  Day;  in  which  the  powerful  weapon 
of  satire  was  employed  to  humble  the  arrogance,  and  reform  the 
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luxurious  idleness  of  the  nobles  of  Italy.  Materials  were  abun- 
dantly found  in  the  listlessness  of  their  lives,  in  their  false  and 
affected  refinements,  and  in  the  effeminate  extravagance  of  their 
tables,  at  which  he  had  often  sat.  The  poem,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  in  one  continued  strain  of  the  keenest  irony.  Profess- 
ing to  teach  to  a  youthful  lord  the  occupations  which  should  en- 
gage his  attention  during  the  successive  portions  of  the  day,  it 
details  with  ludicrous  minuteness  the  most  frivolous  employ- 
ments and  cares  that  absorb  the  soul  of  a  being  heedless  of  every 
thing  but  the  diversion  of  the  passing  hour.  The  scene  of  the 
toilet  is  inimitably  described;  as  are  likewise  the  conversations 
with  the  master  of  the  ball,  and  the  more  vast  and  solenm  cares 
of  the  dinner  hour;  while,  to  render  the  satire  more  pungent,  the 
lessons  are  given  in  a  tone  of  the  most  exaggerated  commenda- 
tion. To  set  off  still  more  strikinely  the  eleminate  mannersof 
the  time,  they  were  contrasted  with  ancient  customs;  with  the 
bold  and  sturdy  virtues  of  their  ancestors;  and  the  preference  is 
ironically  bestowed  upon  the  frivolous  softness  and  luxury  of 
the  present  day. 

The  publication  of  this  poem,  while  it  rendered  its  author 
formidable,  and  consequently  odious  to  that  portion  of  society 
which  it  had  castigated,  secured  him  popularity  among  that  far 
more  extensive  class  who  were  destitute  of  either  the  ability  or 
disposition  to  indulge  in  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  great  In 
consequence  of  the  vast  influence  which  he  thus  acquired  over 
popular  opinion,  the  nobles  did  not  venture  openly  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  mortification  they  experienced;  but  a  vin- 
dictive spirit  was  secretly  at  work;  and  losing  by  the  death  of 
Count  Firmian  an  able  protector,  the  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies 
were  successful  in  depriving  the  poet  of  a  suitable  shelter  for  his 
declining  years. 

Parini  has  been  accused  of  want  of  invention;  but  if  he  be 
really  inferior  in  boldness  of  conception,  or  vividness  of  fancy, 
the  deficiency  is  compensated  by  his  admirable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  his  extreme  delicacy  of  execution.  His  cre- 
ations are  always  distinguished  by  harmonious  proportion;  and 
his  language,  always  elaborate  and  elegant,  is  often  sublime.  It 
is  certain  that  the  labour  of  composition  was  to  him  great,  owing 
to  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  an  extremely  fasti* 
dious  taste,  which  frequently  induced  him  to  condemn,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  Italian  name,  many  of  his  productions  which 
were  universally  applauded.  The  same  cause  delayed  the  pub- 
lication of  his  principle  work,  which,  although  it  contains 
scarcely  four  thousand  lines,  and  was  commenced  in  middle 
life,  was  not  eiven  to  the  world  until  ailer  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor. That  the  vigour  of  his  genius  declined  not  with  advanc- 
ing years,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  several  of  his  odes, 
6* 
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composed  at  an  advanced  age,  are  considered  to  possess  superior 
merit  to  his  more  youthful  productions  of  the  same  class.  His 
fondness  for  his  art  continued  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life; 
which,  like  those  of  the  fabled  swan,  were  almost  literally  oc- 
cupied in  the  delightful  task  of  song.  But  our  admiration  is 
due  not  more  to  the  poet  than  the  man;  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
his  moral  character  were  equally  rare  with  his  mental  endow- 
ments. Unyielding  in  integrity,  he  scorned  the  venal  idolatry 
to  which  genius  too  often  degrades  itself.  He  never  stooped  to 
the  unworthy  patrician,  or  me  tyrant  on  the  throne;  but  pre- 
ferring an  honest  and  conscientious  poverty  to  patronage  pur- 
chased by  base  submission,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  the  pride  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  but  unenriched  by  favours  for  which  he  had 
disdained  to  sue.  Another  poet  has  found  occasion  to  com- 
plain that  no  stone  has  been  erected  by  the  Milanese  to  mark 
the  spot  where  his  dost  reposes;  but  the  loftiest  monument  to 
P^rini  is  to  be  found  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  most  enduring  epitaph  he  has  graven  with 
his  own  hand. 

Angeio  Mazza  has  added  a  valuable  stock  to  the  treasures  of 
Italian  poetry  by  translations  of  some  of  the  best  English  lyrics; 
especially  the  two  famous  odes  of  Dryden  and  Gray  upon  music, 
and  the  Hymn  to  the  Creator,  from  Thompson's  Seasons.  The 
version  of  the  latter  is  in  a  high  degree  forcible  and  spirited; 
and  might  seem  rather  an  effusion  of  original  genius,  than  a 
mere  translation.  Mazza  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for  the 
pervading  harmony  of  nature,  whose  influence  he  had  traced  in 
the  vast  plan  of  the  material  world,  as  well  as  in  the  mysterious 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  To  hixp.  the  universe  is  a 
breathing  atmosphere  of  music;  music  is  the  soul  of  all  religion, 
and  the  secret  springs  that  govern  man's  nature,  are  discovered 
by  this  most  metaphysical  of  bards  to  be  under  its  control.  In 
honour  of  this  all-powerful  and  pervading  agent,  he  produced 
several  pieces  in  various  measures,  in  which  he  points  out  its 
influence  in  improving  our  nature,  by  preserving  and  presenting, 
in  a  form  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  excite  within  our  breast 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  finest  models  of  virtuous  conduct  and 
noble  achievements.  In  an  ode  upon  ideal  beauty,  he  thus 
takes  occasion  to  rail  at  the  insensibility  of  those  who  disbelieve 
in  the  feelings  of  which  he  boasts: 

"  Is't  then  a  fable  or  a  dream, 
This  sovereign  beauty,  since  the  doable  night 

That  fills  the  vulgar  mind. 

And  folly  makes  more  blind. 
It  cannot  pierce  with  its  immortal  beam?" 
•  •  «  «'•  •  «  ft 


"  Lovely — yet  differing  still, 


The  forms  it  takes,  and  moves  the  various  will 
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Of  all  who  drink  the  breeze, — 
The  free  born  air  of  life, — 
From  burniDg  Calpe  to  the  Polar  seas." 

And  again, — 

"As  from  the  concave  shroud 

Of  some  dark  wandering  cloud, 
Grateful  descends  the  sudden,  gentle  shower, — 

Which  thirsty  vale  and  hiU 
Revives  with  golden  fruit  and  freshened  flower, 

So  whispering  to  the  heart 

By  heedful  nature's  law  admitted  there. 

The  sweet  harmonious  air. 
Quickens  the  seeds,  their  gentle  growth  to  bless. 
Of  goodness,  virtue,  love  and  happiness." 

His  Hymn  to  Harmony,  written  in  blank  verse,  is  the^best  of 
these  votive  lays.  He  thus  speaks  of  its  sway  over  the  universe: 

"All  things  are  thine,  oh  Goddess!  to  thy  rule. 

Wise  nature  doth  confide  her  various  works. 

The  green  revolving  earth, — the  burning  spheres. 

Which  move  forever  in  their  sacred  dance. 

To  concord  by  thy  mystic  voice  attuned. 

Thee,  the  mute  kingdoms  of  eternal  night — 

Thee,  the  void  space  of  silence'  drear  domain, 

Heard,  saw,  when  to  the  omnipotent  voice  of  God, 

Speaking  in  power  above  the  ueep  abyss, 

Tne  elements  replied.    Beneath  thy  touch. 

Confusion  vanished,  and  with  Chaos  sank 

To  the  dark  infinite  womb  of  hell.    Then  came 

Sweet  Order,  tranquil,  smiling  and  serene, 

The  image  of  thyself,  and  wrought  with  thee 

In  thine  eternal  work.    Called  £rth  by  her, 

Came  Motion,  all  harmonious, — and  swift  Time, 

Fleet  image  of  unmoved  eternity. 

One  to  new  life  impelled  the  inert  mass. 

And  launched  the  sun  in  heaven's  untrodden  blue-^ 

He,  spuming  from  his  path  the  involving  gloom. 

The  radiant  vesture  of  creation's  day 

Unfolded,  and  made  glorious  nature's  breast. 

The  other,  &c.  &c." 

One  of  the  greatest  amonz  the  recent  poets  of  Italy,  is  Vin- 
cenzo  Monti,  of  Ferrara.  Notwithstanding  his  venal  career  in 
politics,  he  was  unanimously  hailed  as  the  first  among  the  or- 
naments of  his  country.  The  systematic  course  he  pursued,  of 
flattering  every  reigning  power  in  succession,  and  applying  the 
energies  of  his  versatile  muse  alternately  to  praise  or  censure, 
as  the  object  he  addressed  was  favoured  or  abandoned  by  for- 
tune, would  doubtless  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp  his  name 
with  deserved  ignominy,  were  not  his  reputation  redeemed  by 
the  lustre  of  his  genius.  His  poetry  is  of  the  highest  order; 
adapted  to  every  sentiment  he  designed  to  express,  harmonious 
and  picturesque,  and  embellished  by  those  bold  and  striking 
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beauties  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Dante.  Conceiving  every 
image  with  the  natural  vigour  of  an  impassioned  fancy,  he  has 
placed  it  before  us  in  such  colours  as  arrest  the  attention,  and 
remain  fixed  upon  the  mind.  The  energy  of  his  style,  its  ex- 
quisite finish,  and  the  melody  of  his  diction,  dignify  and  adorn 
every  subject  on  which  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  powers.  Pa- 
rini  used  to  say  of  him,  <^  that  he  seemed  ever  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing from  the  sublime  height  to  which  he  soared,  though,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  he  constantly  sustained  his  elevation.''  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  like  his,  so  richly  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  accomplishments  of  education, 
should  not  have  emulated  the  independence  of  Alfieri  and  Pa- 
rini;  claiming  our  respect  for  the  man,  while  we  admire  the 
poet;  or  at  least  that  he  had  not  left  us  the  evidence  of  his  ve- 
nality, in  verses  composed  on  various  political  occasions,  and 
expressing  sentiments  as  various. 

Besides  his  tragedies  and  unfinished  epics,  he  has  left  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  poems.  His  three  sonnets  upon  the  death 
of  Judas,  are  a  masterpiece;  his  love  verses  pleasing  and  pictu- 
resque; but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Bassvilianay  pub- 
lished in  1793.  Although  this  poem  does  not  lie  absolutely 
within  the  class  of  which  we  are  treating,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  going  out  of  our  way  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  conferred  immortality  upon  its  author.  It 
is  formed  after  the  model  of  Dante's  great  work,  nor  has  Monti 
scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  beautiful  images  and  expressions 
belonging  to  his  predecessor  and  to  other  writers;  yet,  as  he  has 
frankly  acknowledged  the  liberty,  he  stands  acquitted  of  inten- 
tion to  enrich  himself  unlawfully  by  their  spoils.  The  poem 
relates  the  adventures  of  the  soul  of  Ugo  de  Bassville,  the 
French  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  court  of  Naples,  who,  having 
visited  Rome  to  propagate  secretly  the  new  doctrines  of  French 
liberty,  was  massacred  by  the  people.  His  wife  and  son  were 
rescued  from  death  by  the  interference  of  Pius  VI.,  and  the 
victim  himself  is  supposed  to  have  expatiated,  in  some  degree,  his 
guilt  by  repentance  before  death.  The  opening  is  impressive; 
the  soul  of  the  slaughtered  envoy  forsakes  his  mangled  corpse, 
and  gazing  round  in  apprehension,  encounters  the  benificent 
smile  of  a  guide  sent  from  heaven  to  sustain  him.  The  holy 
messenger  soothes  his  fears: 

"  *  And  hail!'  he  cried — *  Oh,  favoured  one  of  heaven! 
Hail!  new-born  brother  of  the  immortal  choir, 
To  whom  the  pardon  of  their  sins  is  given! 

" '  Fear  not!  thou  art  not  doomed  to  drink  the  dire 
And  bitter  wave  of  hell — within  whose  bound. 
All  gleams  of  hope  and  future  peace  expire!'  ** 

Yet  he  cannot  be  admitted  into  paradise  before  his  crimes 
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have  been  visited  with  punishment  He  is  condemned  to  wan- 
der over  the  provinces  of  France,  and  witness  the  ruin  and  de- 
solation his  own  share  in  the  popular  seditions  contributed  to 
promote,  until  the  guilt  of  his  country  be  wiped  away.  The 
shade  submits  to  the  decree  of  heaven,  and  after  a  tender  adieu 
to  his  earthly  consort,  submits  to  the  guidance  of  the  angel. 
As  they  begin  their  flight,  the  apparition  of  the  armed  cherub 
on  the  summit  of  St  Peter^s,  is  finely  described: 

<*  His  ffleaming  eyes  were  orbs  of  living  flame,— 
Seemed  his  long  tresses  to  the  niffht  wind  spread, 
Some  farious  comet's  plague-disullingr  train. 

<<  A  sword  he  held,  of  lustre  fierce  and  red, 
Which,  brandished  high  in  air,  illumed  afar 
The  night— and  made  its  circling  gloom  more  dread.*' 

His  protecting  shield  extends  over  the  Vatican,  like  the  wing 
of  the  mighty  eagle  shadowing  her  unfledged  young.  They  be- 
hold, in  passing,  the  remains  of  the  French  fleet,  partially  de- 
stroyed by  a  tempest,  and  driven  from  the  shores  of  Sardinia. 
Crossing  the  territory  of  Marsiglia^  and  witnessing  the  fearful 
enormities  which  contaminate  it,— -the  violation  of  the  hol^ 
crucifix,  the  repentant  spirit  weeps  at  the  recollection  of  his 
own  crimes,  and  at  the  degradation  and  miseries  of  his  country: 

<<  They  hear  resound  meanwhile  the  distant  plain,— 
Not  with  the  humble  shepherd's  cheerful  tone; 
Not  with  the  jocund  reed,  or  pipe's  soft  strain: 

''  But  the  hoarse  trump— the  drum — ^the  imploring  groan. 
The  peasant's  prayers — while  round  his  harvest  store 
And  herds,  by  rude  and  lawless  hands  are  strown: 

**  Vainly  he  beats  his  breast,  and  at  his  door 

Tears  his  white  ancient  locks, — ^his  children's  pride— 

And  strews  his  threshold,  now  a  home  no  more! 

<*  A  foreign  spoiler  doth  his  grief  deride; 

And,  reckless  of  his  much-loved  fold  destroyed — 

His  sons— his  sons!  hath  torn  them  from  his  side! 

**  For  goad,  and  scythe,  and  mattock,  which  employed 
Their  youthful  arm,  they  are  compelled  to  wield 
The  accursed  steel  they  would  with  tears  avoid! 

**  Ah!  who  to  the  bereaved  sire  shall  yield. 
For  his  fast  failing  life  a  substance  meet? 
For  him  divide  the  produce  of  the  field! 

"  The  light  of  day,  to  him  no  longer  sweet, 
Blinded  by  restless  anguish,  frail  and  lone. 
How  fiercely  longs  he  death's  approach  to  greet! 

'^  No  voice  of  pity  soothes  him,  save  the  tone 

Of  wailing  echo,  from  some  neighbouring  hill,  f 

Mocking  ms  sorrows  with  her  answering  moan." 
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**  The  pitying  soul,  overcome  with  grief  and  indignation  at 
the  spectacle,  blushed  deeply,  and  the  blush  was  like  the  hue 
that  tinges  the  evening  heavens,  when  clouds,  calm  and  ruddy, 
seem  to  weep  for  the  departing  day/* 

The  second  canto  is  occupied  with  the  execution  of  Loois 
XVI.     The  pilgrims  approach  Paris  in  the  commencement: 

<*  No  shaken  leaf  within  the  wood  is  heard ; 
Only  the  marmarinff  streamlet,  dashing  near 
O'er  stones,  as  bj  the  approaching  tempest  stirred. 

**  And  lo!  before  their  wondering  eyes  appear 

The  towers  of  France's  Babylon — afar 

And  shadowy  yet — ^but  rising  still  more  near.'* 

The  personages  of  the  poem  being  unearthly,  it  was  not  in- 
consistent to  introduce  other  aerial  beings;  consequently,  the 
air  is  peopled  with  allegorical  persons,  who  hover  over  the 
guilty  city,  and  take  each  their  peculiar  part  in  the  events  trans* 
acting.  A  phantom  band  of  Druids,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
human  victims,  and  bearing  the  symbols  of  their  creedj^  form 
part  of  the  procession,  and  incite  the  populace  to  fury  and  in^ 
surrection: 

<*  With  chariot  wheels,  and  swifl  horse  trampling  there. 
And  irffantry — then  quaked  the  startled  ground; 
And  echoed  with  their  shouts  the  affrighted  air, 

'*  Like  the  retiring  thunder's  muttering  sound, 

Or  the  hoarse  moaning  of  the  midnight  sea. 

Or  echoes  deep  when  storms  are  gathering  round." 

The  unhappy  Bassvilla  is  compelled  to  witness  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  his  injured  monarch;  but  when  the  spirit  is  at 
length  released  from  clay,  he  hastens,  with  a  band  of  loyal 
shades,  to  throw  himself  at  the  martyr's  feet  Louis  forgives, 
and  promises  to  intercede  with  God  for  him,  requesting  him  to 
seek  his  exiled  kindred,  and  in  some  gentle  vision  to  inform 
them  what  had  befallen  their  sovereign,  soothing  their  grief,  and 
softening  the  tidings  of  his  death.  He  speaks,  too,  of  events 
and  battles  to  come;  and  assigns  to  the  Pope  an  agency  similar 
to  that  of  Moses,  when  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  heaven  to 
secure  victory  to  Israel  against  the  Amalekites.  Who  could 
have  thought  that  the  same  Pope  Pius,  when  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  leave  Rome  by  the  victorious  French,  would  have  been 
pursued  in  his  flight  by  the  invectives  of  his  former  eulogist, 
who  calls  upon  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  fly  from  its  ancient  seat, 
that  the  worst  of  monsters  might  not  find  upon  its  shore  even  a 
spot  to  hide  his  remains? 

The  ascent  of  the  king  and  his  attendants  to  heaven,  is  beau- 
tifully described.  Meanwhile,  foul  spirits  hover  over  the 
earth,  but  the  royal  remains  are  guarded  by  a  fiery  cherub,  who 
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repels  the  impious  band.  There  stalks  the  shade  of  Voltaire,  a 
stern  and  sullen  spectre,  with  D'Alembert,  and  many  other  of 
the  philosophical  sceptics  of  the  age,  boasting  of  their  deeds, 
and  pointing  exultingly  to  the  kingly  corpse  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  approach.  In  the  fourth  canto,  Monti  rises  more  fre- 
quently to  the  sublime.  The  descent  of  the  conveying  angels 
forms  a  description  unsurpassed  in  modern  poetry.  "  Paris 
felt  the  winnowing  of  their  mighty  wings,  and  the  Seine,  silent 
and  aflfrighted,  arrested  his  currents.  The  vast  chain  of  the 
Vosges  trembled,  and  Cevennes,  and  the  far  Pyrenese;  and  dis- 
tant and  hoarse  ran  the  lament  through  the  gloomy  forest  of 
Ardennes.''  The  angelic  guide  bids  his  charge  look  upon  the 
storm  gathering  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens;  the  al- 
lied armies  ready  to  burst  in  fury  upon  a  guilty  land.  The 
poem  here  ends  abruptly,  without  informing  the  reader  of  the 
sequel  of  these  fearful  preparations.  Monti  took  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  was  ienorant  of  the  events  that  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly  after  those  he  had  described;  and  therefore  justified 
himself  in  closing  his  tale  before  the  admission  of  the  penitent 
into  heaven. 

The  poetry  of  Ippolito  Pindemonte  is  endeared  to  us  by  its 
resemblance  in  character  to  that  of  many  of  our  favourite  Eng- 
lish bards.  Almost  the  first  of  the  Italians  whose  muse  was 
contemplative  and  pensive,  he  detached  himself  from  the  tu- 
mult of  cities,  and  the  gaieties  of  festive  life,  to  seek,  in  the 
charms  of  nature,  a  field  more  congenial  to  his  imagination  and 
feelings.  The  noble  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Italy,  hallowed 
with  its  thousands  of  classic  recollections,  and  the  proud  mag- 
nificence of  the  snow-capped  summits  and  eternal  glaciers  of 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  among  which  he  long  resided, 
imparted  to  his  mind  a  tone  of  elegance  and  independence, 
which  is  breathed  in  all  his  works.  He  soueht  solitude,  not 
that  he  might  contemplate  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  but 
that  he  might  look  abroad  unrestrained,  and  hold  silent  and  so- 
lemn communion  with  his  Creator  through  his  works.  Natu- 
rally calm  and  reflective,  he  yet  possessed  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  ever  alive  to  the  feelings  of  friendship,  and  glowing  with 
the  truest  benevolence.  His  sentiments  are  pure  and  chaste; 
and  his  morality,  though  never  severe,  is  at  ail  times  elevated. 
Early  afiliction,  arising  from  illness,  and  the  loss  of  a  bosom 
friend,  perhaps  contributed  to  impress  upon  his  mind  a  habit 
of  melancholy,  which,  however,  never  sinking  into  gloom  or 
despondency,  nor  assuming  the  hue  of  misanthropy,  is  rather  of 
that  pleasing  kind  which  softens  without  depressing  the  reader, 
and  prepares  him  for  the  reception  of  such  religious  sentiments 
as  Pindemonte  ever  loved  to  mingle  with  his  verse.  He  de- 
lighted, above  all,  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  dark  shades  of  humani- 
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ty,  and  to  view  with  indulgence  the  faults  of  his  feUow*crea- 
tures;  while  his  own  life,  blameless  in  all  its  course,  was  devoted 
to  their  improvement,  by  inciting  them  to  listen  to  the  gentle 
eloquence  of  nature.  We  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  character 
of  this  poet  Living  in  times  of  great  political  disturbance, 
thoueh  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  he  withdrew  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  public  affairs,  and  in  the  strength  of  a  well-reflated 
philosophy,  resigned  himself  to  milder  pursuits,  declining  all 
interference  with  a  course  of  events  which  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  retard  or  control.  Some  few  of  his  poems,  indeed, 
express  a  patriotic  feeling  for  the  calamities  of  his  beautiful 
country,  and  her  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  lawless  invaders;  but 
excepting  in  these,  he  has  avoided  all  allusion  to  political  af- 
fairs. His  productions  are  varied  in  style,  and  in  the  character 
of  their  subjects,  but  his  lyrics  are  most  esteemed  for  their  purity 
of  language  and  noble  spirit  His  epistles  are  written  in  blank 
verse,  a  measure  which  has,  of  late,  among  the  Italian  poets, 
gone  far  to  supersede  the  use  of  rhyme  in  poetical  compositions 
of  a  serious  nature.  And  for  such  purposes  it  is  well  adapted, 
as  it  possesses  all  the  freedom  and  loftiness  of  English  blank 
verse,  with  the  advanta^  of  superior  sonorousness  and  harmony. 
But  while  it  is  most  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  moral  and  di- 
dactic subjects,  it  has  also  been  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  lyric 
productions,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated.  Parini's  "Day,"  Foscolo's  "Sepulchres," 
and  many  other  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  modern  poems, 
are  written  in  this  measure,  which  Pindemonte  adopted,  as 
suitable  to  the  moral  character  and  design  of  his  essays,  and  as 
affording  scope  for  the  free  exercise  oi  his  excursive  genius. 
His  ^^  Poesie  CampestrV^  contains  many  verses  addressed  to 
natives  of  England,  which  country  he  had  visited,  and  ever  re- 
membered with  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  beauty,  grace, 
and  modesty  of  the  English  ladies,  seem  to  have  peculiar  charms 
for  him,  and  in  many  a  charming  lay  has  he  made  the  language 
of  the  "sunny  south"  convey  his  fond  recollection  and  esteem 
for  the  virtues  of  the  island  dames.  The  longest  poem  in  this 
collection  is  one  on  the  four  parts  of  the  day,  full  of  pastoral  ele- 
gance, and  displaying  throughout  the  gentle  pensiveness  soip^ 
tural  to  him,  and  in  which  he  so  much  resembles  Gray.  The 
following  verses  are  from  the  first  canto,  in  praise  of  morning, 
The  original  is  in  ottava-^imOj  a  measure  best  rendered  into 
our  eight-lined  stanzas: 

VI. 

**  When  heaven  with  the  returning  day  is  bright. 
Nature  seems  fresh  from  her  great  Master's  hand; 

And  in  a  vesture  robed  of  purest  light. 
In  fair  and  new-born  loveliness  to  stand. 
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Alas!  for  life's  sweet  morn,  which  knows  a  night 

Starless  and  endless!  for  the  fleetingr  hand 
Of  young  delights,  in  man's  ffreen  years  that  bloom, 

Soon  to  grow  cold  in  death^s  all  blighting  gloom!" 

The  amiable  disposition  of  the  author  is  discovered  in  the 
stanzas  with  which  <<  Morning"  closes. 

XXI. 

**  If  ever  I,  (thou  sun,  my  vows  attest!) 

A  mother  due  respect  and  love  deny— 
Or  turn  from  woes  that  wring  some  friendly  breast. 

Or  hear  with  heart  unmov^  the  sufferer's  sigh— 
If  I  refuse  the  tottering  beggar  rest. 

Or  scorn  to  wipe  the  weeping  orphan's  eye— 
If  from  ray  door,  unsoothed  by  gentle  art. 
The  widowed  poor,  or  hoaseless  wretch  depart : 

XXII. 

'*  Then  may  the  horror  of  eternal  night 

Enthral  my  being  in  its  loathed  chain; 
And  ever  to  behold  thy  sacred  light. 

Oh  sun!  mine  eyes,  unworthy,  turn  in  vain! 
Nor  more  for  me  rolling  season's  flight 

In  varied  loveliness  adorn  the  plain— 
Nor  ever  may  I  hail  the  glad  return 
In  yon  transparent  heaven,  of  smiling  mom!" 

He  thus  addresses  evening, — 

VIL 

'*  Whether  in  smiles  and  tears,  with  dripping  hair, 

Spring  ffently  woo  thee  to  her  flowery  bed— 
Or  with  white  feet  and  glowing  bosom  bare. 

To  meet  thee  Summer  bouna  with  lightsome  tread—- 
Or  Autumn  in  thy  lap  with  generous  care. 

Delight  his  relics  and  his  gifts  to  shed— - 
Thee,  Evening!  will  I  sing! — if  my  poor  lay 
May  haply  e'er  prolong  thy  welcome  stay.'' 

In  another  place  he  digresses  into  meditation  upon  his  own 
tomb,  which  he  wishes  to  be  undistinguished  by  a  monument, 
but  hallowed  by  sacred  shade. 

XII. 

'*  Oh!  sweetly  thus  in  peace  let  me  descend 

To  the  dark  chambers  of  the  silent  tomb! 
And  step  by  step  at  lengrth,  the  journey  end 

Of  this  frail  life— so  dear— so  fraught  with  gloom. 
The  parted  day  renewing  beams  attend: 

But  never  from  its  long  and  quiet  home 
This  dust  shall  rise,  to  gaze  on  mead  or  isle. 
With  flowers  bedecked,  or  sunset's  golden  tmile. 

XIII. 

**  Perchance  by  these  green  hills,  some  ititare  day. 

Hither  a  friend  his  listless  step  may  turn. 
And  asking  to  my  humble  home  the  way, 

The  nameless  stone  that  marki  my  bonat  may  leanu 
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Beneath  yon  oak,  where  now  full  oft  I  stray, 

When  for  cool  shade  and  soft  repose  I  yearn; 
Where  in  deep  thought  entranced,  I  linger  long,. 
Or  pour  in  Zephyr's  ear  my  pensive  song. 

XIV. 

'*  That  very  shade  shall  shelter  me  in  death. 

Which  1  so  loved  while  life  this  frame  could  know: 

These  flowers  that  soothe  me  with  their  fragrant  breath, 
In  rank  luxuriance  o'er  my  head  shall  grow. 

*  Oh!  happy  thou  who  sleep  st  this  sod  beneath!' 
My  friends  will  say — *  whose  path,  though  lone  and  low. 

Hath  led  thee  to  a  better  land  at  last. 

Where  thou  can'st  smile  at  fate,  nor  feel  his  blast!' " 

The  approach  of  night  brings  with  it  a  tender  and  delicious 
sadness,  which  steals  over  the  soul,  and  adapts  it  to  solemn 
reflection. 

I. 

'•*'  Night,  dew-lipped  comes!  and  every  gleaming  star 

Its  silent  place  assigns  in  yonder  sKy. 
The  moon  walks  forth,.and  fields  and  groves  afar, 

Touched  by  her  light,  in  silver  beauty  lie. 
In  solemn  peace,  that  no  sound  comes  to  mar, 

Hamlets  and  peopled  cities  slumber  nigh; 
While  on  this  rock,  in  meditation's  mein. 

Lord  of  the  unconscious  world,  I  sit  unseen. 

II. 

*'^  How  deep  the  quiet  of  this  pensive  hour! 

Nature  bids  labour  cease— and  all  obey. 
How  sweet  this  stillness,  in  its  magic  power 

0*er  hearts  that  know  her  voice  and  own  her  sway! 
Stillness  unbroken,  save  where  from  the  flower 

The  whirring  locust  takes  his  upward  way; 
And  murmuring  o'er  the  verdant  turf  is  heard 
The  passing  brook— or  leaf  by  breezes  stirred. 

III. 

«*  Borne  on  the  pinions  of  Night's  freshening  air. 

Unfettered  thoughts  with  calm  reflection  come; 
And  Fancy*s  train,  that  shuns  the  daylight  glare, 

To  wake  when  midnight  shrouds  the  heavens  in  gloom. 
New,  tranquil  joys,  and  hopes  untouched  by  care. 

Within  my  bosom  throng  to  seek  a  home; 
While  far  around  the  brooding  darkness  spreads. 
And  o'er  the  soul  its  pleasing  sadness  sheds." 

His  lament  upon  the  death  of  a  friend  breathes  the  same 
strain  of  thoughtfulness,  unmingled  with  gloom,  and  elevated 
by  religious  hope. 

V. 


(( 


If  thou  with  me  among  these  hills  could'st  stray. 
Glad  would'st  thou  mark  my  spirit's  graver  tone; 
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Thoa,  who  with  mild  reproach  didst  oft  essay, 

To  wake  in  me  thoughts  loAy  as  thine  own. 
From  folly-nurtured  love's  bewildering  sway 

To  set  me  free,  thy  hand  had  power  alone; 
While  I,  though  yet  my  heart  to  weakness  clung. 
With  rapturous  fondness  on  thy  lessons  hun^. 

VI. 

'*  But  oh!  not  yet — though  heard  no  lonerer  here — 

The  music  of  thy  voice  is  dead  to  me! 
It  speaks  within — in  accents  strong  and  clear, 

Deep  from  the  heart  devoted  still  to  thee. 
And  this  its  burthen — '  Is  the  shadowy  bier 

So  dread  a  thing?  So  fearful  can  it  be 
In  Iife*s  warm  prime  to  feel  the  spoiler's  blight? 
Oh!  not  to  those  who  know — ^to  live  aright!' " 

Ugo  Foscolo,  a  friend  of  Pindemonte,  though  many  years 
younger,  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  master  spirits  of 
his  nation.  His  personal  character  has  been  briefly  but  com- 
prehensively drawn  by  the  Countess  Albrizzi,  in  her  moral  por- 
traits, where  she  represents  him  as  a  warm  and  grateful  friend; 
generous  and  kind,  though  of  impassioned  feelings,  and  possesed 
of  that  rigid  virtue,  which  in  the  present  age  of  refinement, 
might  seem  to  belong  to  an  unsophisticated  savage.  Sincere  and 
unaflected  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  her  words  '^  he  would 
tear  the  heart  from  his  bosom,  had  he  reason  to  suspect  that  its 
pulsations  were  not  free  and  unrestrained."  Involved  from  his 
youth  in  political  matters,  he  yet  preserved  throueh  life  an  un- 
bending integrity,  scorning  to  sacrifice  a  single  opinion  or  feel- 
ing upon  the  altar  of  interest;  and  in  an  age  of  servility  and 
idolatry  at  the  shrine  of  a  great  conqueror,  his  voice  was  never 
raised  amid  the  throng  of  flatterers  and  supplicants;  nor  could 
the  urgings  of  necessity,  the  allurements  of  favour,  nor  even 
the  entreaties  of  the  eentle  sex,  to  which  he  was  ever  devoted, 
induce  him  to  conceal  his  unbiassed  sentiments,  or  extort  from 
him  one  expression  of  adulation.  At  the  time  when  the  first 
enthusiasm  in  relation  to  Bonaparte  prevailed  in  Italy,  when 
some  infatuated  visionaries  saw  in  him  the  restorer  of  their  an- 
cient independence,  while  the  ambitious  soldier  had  not  as  yet 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and  shown  his  resolution  to  make  the 
trampled  ruins  of  his  own  beautiful  country  his  first  step  to 
empire,  Foscolo  looked  on  with  disdainful  eyes,  and  beheld  the 
usurper  in  his  true  colours.  He  could  not  forgive  Napoleon  for 
the  ruin  and  transfer  of  Venice,  which,  though  born  in  the  Io- 
nian islands,  he  ever  regarded  as  his  native  city.  It  is,  indeed, 
refreshing  to  find  men  of  such  independence,  in  the  midst  of  a 
degenerate  race,  and  so  long  as  Italy  continues  to  produce  such 
minds,  we  need  not  despair  of  her,  for  the  spirit  of  ancient  lib- 
erty is  not  yet  extinct     After  many  agitated  years  of  military 
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service  and  exertion,  Foscolo  sought  peace  in  a  retreat  from  his 
own  land,  and  departed  to  England,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  in  1827. 

The  catalogue  of  his  poems  is  brief,  consisting  merely,  be- 
sides his  poem  upon  the  Sepulchres,  of  a  few  odes  and  sonnets, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  Hymn  to  the  Graces.  The  first  mentioned 
production,  which  has  secured  its  author  immortal  fame,  pro- 
curing for  him  the  most  eminent  place  among  his  cotemporaries, 
was  composed  during  a  temporary  retirement  to  Brescia,  in 
Northern  Italy.  The  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  was  a  law 
passed  about  that  time  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  directing  that  all 
burials  should  take  place  without  the  confines  of  the  cities,  for- 
bidding inscriptions  or  any  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  graves, 
and  prohibiting  the  approach  of  visiters  to  the  cemeteries. 
Though  intended  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  interring  the  dead  in  the  churches,  this  law 
was  carried  to  an  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  extreme;  for  it  con- 
signed the  departed  to  one  indiscriminate  place  of  sepulture,  and 
denied  to  the  mourner  the  last  consolation  of  grief.  Our  poet, 
fired  with  indignation  at  this  sacrilegious  infringement  upon  the 
solemn  rights  of  nature,  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  the 
work  above  mentioned,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  salutary  in- 
fluence over  the  living  of  their  veneration  for  the  dead;  and 
proves  the  mischievous  effects  of  that  policy  which  would  in- 
vade the  sacredness  of  a  sentiment  so  holy.  He  upbraids  the 
Milanese  with  their  criminal  neglect  of  the  ashes  of  Parini, 
which  lay  at  that  time  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  unmarked 
even  by  an  humble  stone;  but  which,  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "  /  Sepolcriy^  were  adorned  with  emulous  honours. 
In  venturing  upon  a  translation  of  this  magnificent  poem,  we 
are  aware  that  much  of  its  beauty  must  unavoidably  be  lost, 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  languages,  to  which  difficulty 
are  added  others  peculiar  to  the  present  author.  The  style  of 
Foscolo  is  far  more  terse  and  concentrated  than  that  of  any 
other  Italian  writer.  His  ideas  are  crowded  together  in  sucli 
profusion  and  variety,  and  are  so  rapidly  expressed,  that  he  is 
not  unfrequently  obscure.  He  seems  to  have  studied,  with 
whimsical  effort,  to  express  his  copious  thoughts  in  as  few  words 
as  possible;  and  to  take  a  pride  in  taxing  his  native  language  to 
the  utmost  service  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  great  beauty  of 
his  blank  verse  consists  in  its  peculiar  melody,  which  is  varied 
to  suit  the  sense  of  every  line.  A  melancholy  strain  of  thought 
is  poured  forth  in  a  measure  proportionately  solemn;  while 
more  pleasing  emotions  are  conveyed  in  a  livelier  tone,  his  va- 
rious accents  and  pauses  being  all  adapted  to  the  ideas  and  im- 
ages. Notwithstanding  that  the  charm  arising  from  such  com- 
binations of  sound  must  be  parted  with,  we  may  be  able  in  a 
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version  to  preserve  the  sentiment  and  spirit  sufficiently  to  afford 
some  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  original.  With  this  hope,  we  lay 
it  before  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  it  is  as  literal  as  the 
structure  of  verse  will  possibly  allow,  and  that  in  no  case  has 
the  strict  meaning  been  sacrificed  to  ambitious  ornament.  The 
poem  is  inscribed  to  Pindemonte. 

THE  SEPULCHRES. 

**  Beneath  the  cypress  shade,  or  sculptured  urn 
By  fond  tears  watered,  is  the  sleep  of  death 
Less  heavy?    When  for  me  the  sun  no  more 
Shall  shine  on  earth,  and  bless  with  g;enial  beams 
This  beauteous  race  of  beines  animate— 
When  bright  with  flattering  hues  the  future  hours 
No  longer  dance  before  me — and  I  hear 
No  more  the  maffic  of  thy  dulcet  verse, 
Nor  the  sad  gentle  harmony  it  breathes — 
When  mute  within  my  breast  the  inspiring  voice 
Of  youthful  poesy,  and  love,  sole  Ijgnt 
To  this  my  wandering  life— what  ffuerdon  then 
For  vanished  vears  will  be  the  marole,  reared 
To  mark  my  dust  amid  the  countless  throng 
Wherewith  death  widely  strews  the  land  and  seat 

"  And  thus  it  is!    Hope,  the  last  friend  of  man, 
Flies  from  the  tomb— and  dim  forgetful ness 
Wraps  in  its  rayless  night  all  mortal  thinors. 
Change  after  change,  unfelt,  unheeded,  tiSces 
Its  tribute— and  o'er  man,  his  sepulchres, 
His  being's  lingering  traces,  and  the  relics 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  time  in  mockery  treads. 

« 

*'  Yet  why  hath  man,  from  immemorial  years, 

Yearned  for  the  illusive  power  which  may  retain 

The  parted  spirit  on  life's  threshold  still! 

Doth  not  the  buried  live,  e'en  though  to  him 

The  day's  enchanted  melody  is  mute. 

If  yet  K)nd  thoughts  and  tender  memories 

He  wake  in  friendly  breasts?    Oh!  'tis  from  Heaven, 

This  sweet  communion  of  abiding  love! 

A  boon  celestial!     By  its  charm  we  hold 

Full  oii  a  solemn  converse  with  the  dead; 

If  yet  the  pious  earth,  which  nourished  once 

Their  ripening  youth,  in  her  maternal  breast 

Yielding  a  last  asylum,  shall  protect 

Tlieir  sacred  relics  from  insulting  storms. 

Or  step  profane— if  some  secluded  stone 

Preserve  their  name— and  flowery  verdure  wave 

Its  fragrant  shade  above  their  honoured  dust. 

**  But  he  who  leaves  no  heritage  of  love. 
Is  heedless  of  an  urn;— end  if  he  look 
Beyond  the  grave,  his  spirit  wanders  lost 
Amonff  the  wailings  of  infernal  shores; 
Or  hides  its  guilt  beneath  the  sheltering  wings 
Of  God's  forgiving  mercy;  while  his  boDM 
7* 
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Moulder  nnrecked  of  on  the  desert  sand, 

Where  never  loving  woman  pours  her  prayer,  ^ 

Nor  solitary  pilgrim  hears  the  sigh, 

Which  mourning  nature  sends  us  from  the  tomb. 

"  New  laws  now  banish  from  our  yearning  gaze 

The  hallowed  sepulchres,  and  envious  strip 

Their  honours  from  the  dead.    Without  a  tomb 

Thy  votary  sleeps,  Thalia!  he  who  sung 

To  thee  beneath  his  humble  roof,  and  reared 

His  bays  to  weave  a  coronal  for  thee. 

And  thou  did'st  wreathe  with  gracious  smiles  his  lay, 

Which  stung  the  Sardanapalus  of  our  land,* 

Whose  grovelling  soul  loved  but  to  hear  the  lowing 

Of  cattle  pasturing  in  Ticino's  fields. 

His  source  of  boasted  wealth.    Oh!  muse  inspired! 

Where  art  thou?    No  ambrosial  air  I  breathe. 

Betokening  thy  blest  presence,  in  these  bowers 

Where  now  I  sigh  for  home.    Here  wert  thou  wont 

To  smile  on  him  beneath  yon  linden  tree. 

That  now  with  scattered  foliage  seems  to  weep, 

Because  it  droops  not  o*er  the  old  man's  urn. 

Who  once  sought  peace  beneath  its  cooling  shade. 

Perchance  thou.  Goddess,  wandering  among  graves 

Unhonoured,  vainly  seek*8t  the  spot  where  rests 

Parini's  sacred  head!    The  city  now 

To  him  no  space  affords  within  her  walls. 

Nor  monument,  nor  votive  line.    His  bones 

Perchance,  lie  sullied  with  some  felon^s  blood. 

Fresh  from  the  scaffold  that  his  crimes  deserved. 

See'st  thou  the  lone  wild  dog,  among  the  tombs. 

Howling  with  famine,  roam, — raking  the  dust 

From  mouldering  bones?  while  from  the  skull,  through  which 

The  moonlight  streams,  the  noisy  lapwingf  flies. 

And  flaps  his  hateful  wings  above  the  field 

Spread  with  funereal  crosses — screaming  shrill. 

As  if  to  curse  the  light  the  holy  stars 

Shed  on  neglected  burial  grounds?    In  vain 

Dost  thou  invoke  upon  thy  poet's  dust 

The  sweet  distilling  dews  of  silent  night. 

There  spring  no  flowers  on  graves  by  human  praise 

Or  tears  of  love  unhalloweo! 

"  From  the  days 
When  first  the  nuptial  feast,  and  judgment  seat. 
And  altar,  softened  our  untutored  race. 
And  taught  to  man  his  own  and  others'  good. 
The  living  treasured  from  the  bleaching  storm. 
And  savage  brute,  those  sad  and  poor  remains. 
By  nature  destined  for  a  lofty  fate. 
Then  tombs  became  the  witnesses  of  pride. 
And  altars  for  the  young; — thence  gods  invoked. 
Uttered  their  solemn  answers;,  and  the  oath 


*  The  Prince  Belgiojoso,  severely  satirized  in  Parini*s  poem  of  the 
"  Day." 
t "  L'upupa." 
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Sworn  on  the  father's  dnst  was  thrice  revered. 
Hence  the  devotion,  which,  with  various  rites, 
The  warmth  of  patriot  virtue,  kindred  love. 
Transmits  us  through  the  countless  lapse  of  years. 

'*  Not  in  those  times  did  stones  sepulchral  pave 

He  temple  floors — ^nor  fumes  of  snrouded  corpses. 

Mixed  with  the  altar's  incense,  smite  with  fear 

The  suppliant  worshipper — nor  cities  frown. 

Ghastly  with  sculptured  skeletons— while  leaped 

Younff  mothers  from  their  sleep  in  wild  affright. 

Shielding  their  helpless  bahes  with  feeble  arm, 

And  listening  for  the  groans  of  wandering  ghosts. 

Imploring  vainly  from  their  impious  heirs 

Their  gold  bought  masses.    But  in  living  men, 

Cypress  and  stately  cedar  spread  their  shade 

O  er  unforgotten  graves,  scattering  in  air 

Their  grateful  odours; — vases  rich  received 

The  mourners'  votive  tears.    There  pious  friends 

Enticed  the  day's  pure  beam  to  ^Id  the  gloom 

Of  monuments— for  man  his  dying  eye 

Turns  ever  to  the  sun,  and  every  breast 

Heaves  its  last  sigh  toward  the  departing  light. 

There  fountains  flung  aloft  their  silvery  spray, 

Watering  sweet  amaranths  and  violets 

Upon  the  funeral  sod;  and  he  who  came 

To  commune  with  the  dead,  breathed  framnce  round. 

Like  bland  airs  wafted  from  Elysian  fields. 

Sublime  and  fond  illusion!  this  endears 

The  rural  burial  place  to  British  maids. 

Who  wander  there  to  mourn  a  mother  lost. 

Or  supplicate  the  hero's  safe  return, 

Who  of  its  mast  the  hostile  tithip  despoiled. 

To  scoop  from  thence  his  own  triumphal  bier.* 

**  Where  slumbers  the  high  thirst  of  glorious  deeds. 

And  wealth  and  fear  are  ministers  to  nfe. 

Unhallowed  images  of  thinffs  unseen, 

And  idle  pomp,  usurp  the  place  of  onroves 

And  mounds.    The  rich,  tne  learned,  the  vulgar  great, 

Italians  |>ride  and  ornament,  may  boast 

Enduring  tombs  in  costly  palaces, 

With  their  sole  praise — ancestral  names— inscribed. 

For  us,  my  friends,  be  quiet  couch  prepared. 

Where  fate  for  once  may  weary  of  bis  storms, 

And  friendship  gather  from  our  urn  no  treasure 

Of  sordid  gold,  but  wealth  of  feeling  warm. 

And  models  of  free  song. 

"  Yes — Pindemonte! 
The  aspiring  soul  is  fired  to  lofty  deeds 
By  great  men's  monuments— and  they  make  fair 
And  holy  to  the  pilgrim's  eye,  the  earth 
That  has  received  l£eir  trust.    When  I  beheld 

*  Nelson  carried  with  him,  sometime  before  his  death,  a  coflin  made 
from  the  main-mast  of  the  Orient;  that  when  he  had  finished  his  military 
career  in  this  world,  he  might  be  baried  in  one  of  his  trophies* 
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The  spot  where  sleeps  enshrined  that  noble  genias,* 

Who  humbling  the  proad  sceptres  of  earth's  kines. 

Stripped  thence  the  illusive  wreaths,  and  showed  the  nations 

What  tears  and  blood  defiled  them — when  I  saw 

His  mausoleum,  who  upreared  in  Romef 

A  new  Olympus  to  the  Deity — 

And  his,:^  who  *neath  heaven's  azure  canopy 

Saw  worlds  unnumbered  roll,  and  suns  unmoved 

Irradiate  countless  systems — ^treading  first 

For  Albion*8  son,  who  soared  on  wings  sublime, 

The  shining  pathways  of  the  firmament — 

Oh!  blest  art  thou,  Etruria's  Queen!  I  cried— 

For  thy  pure  airs,  so  redolent  of  life, 

And  the  fresh  streams  thy  mountain  summits  pour 

In  homage  at  thy  feet.    In  thy  blue  sky 

The  glad  moon  walks — and  robes  with  silver  light 

Thy  vintage  smiling  hills;  and  valleys  fair. 

Studded  with  domes  and  olive  groves,  send  up 

To  heaven  the  incense  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Thou,  Florence,  first  didst  hear  the  song  divine, 

That  cheered  the  Ghibelline's§  indignant  flight. 

And  thou  the  kindred  and  sweet  language  gav'st 

To  him,  the  chosen  of  CaIliope,|| 

Who  Love  with  purest  veil  adorning,  ^Love, 

That  went  unrobed  in  elder  Greece  and  Rome), 

Restored  him  to  a  heavenly  Venus'  lap. 

Yet  far  more  blest,  that  in  thy  fane  repose 

Italia's  buried  glories! — all  perchance 

She  e'er  may  boast!    Since  o'er  the  barrier  frail 

Of  Alpine  rocks,  the  overwhelming  tide  of  fate 

Hath  swept  in  mighty  wreck  her  arms — her  wealth — 

Altars — and  country — and  save  memory — all! 

"  Where  from  past  fame  springs  hope  of  future  deeds, 

In  daring  minds,  for  Italy  enslaved. 

Draw  we  our  auspices.    Around  these  tombs, 

In  thought  entranced,  Alfieri  wandered  oft. 

Indignant  at  his  country,  hither  strayed 

O'er  Arno's  desert  plain,  and  looked  abroad 

With  silent  longing  on  the  field  and  sky: 

And  when  no  living  aspect  soothed  his  grief. 

Turned  to  the  voiceless  dead;  while  on  his  brow 

There  sat  the  paleness,  with  the  hope  of  death. 

With  them  he  dwells  forever;  here  his  bones 

Murmur  a  patriot's  love.    Oh,  truly  speaks 

A  god  from  his  abode  of  pious  rest! 

The  same  which  fired  of  old  in  Grecian  bosoms. 

Hatred  of  Persian  foes  at  Marathon, 

Where  Athens  consecrates  her  heroes  gone. 

"  The  mariner  since,  whose  white  sails  woo  the  winds 
Before  Euboea's  isle,  at  deep  midnight. 
Hath  seen  the  lightning  flash  of  gleaming  casques, 
And  swift  encountering  brands; — seen  blazing  pyres 

*  Nicolo  Machiavelli.       f  Michael  Angelo.        t  Galileo.        $  Dante. 
II  Petrarch  was  born  in  exile,  of  Florentine  parents. 
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Roll  forth  their  Yolumed  vapoars — ^phantom  waniors, 

Begirt  with  steel,  and  marching  to  the  fight. 

While  ou  Night's  silent  ear,  o'er  distant  shores,  , 

From  those  far  airy  phalanxes,  was  borne 

The  clang  of  arms— and  trumpet's  hoarse  response— 

The  tramp  of  rushing  steeds,  with  hurrying  hoofs, 

Above  the  helmed  dead — and  mingling  wild. 

Wails  of  the  dying — hymns  of  victory— 

And  high  o'er  all,  the  Fates'  mysterious  chant.* 

"  Happy,  my  friend,  who  in  thine  early  years, 
Hast  crossed  the  wide  dominion  of  the  winds! 
If  e*er  the  pilot  steered  thy  wandering  bark 
Beyond  the  Egean  Isles,  thou  heardst  the  shores 
Of  Hellespont  resound  with  ancient  deeds; 
And  the  proud  surge  exult,  that  bore  of  old 
Achilles'  armour  to  Rhetoeum's  shore. 
Where  Ajax  sleeps.    To  souls  of  generous  mould. 
Death  righteously  awards  the  meed  of  fame: 
Not  subtle  wit,  nor  kingly  favour  gave 
The  perilous  spoils  to  Ithaca — when  waves, 
Stirred  to  wild  fury  by  infernal  gods. 
Rescued  the  treasures  from  the  shipwrecked  bark. 

*'  For  me,  whom  years  and  love  of  high  renown. 
Impel  through  far  and  various  lands  to  roam. 
The  muses  gently  waking  in  my  breast 
Sad  thoughts,  bid  me  invoke  the  heroic  dead. 
They  sit  and  pruard  the  sepulchres; — and  when 
Time  with  cold  wing  sweeps  tombs  and  fiines  to  ruin. 
The  gladdened  desert  echoes  with  their  song. 
And  its  loud  harmony  subdues  the  silence 
Of  noteless  ages. 

*'  Yet  on  Ilium's  plain. 
Where  now  the  harvest  waves,  to  pilgrim  eyes 
Devout,  gleams  star-like  an  eternal  shrine. 
Eternal  ror  the  nymnh  espoused  by  Jove, 
Who  gave  her  royal  lord  the  son  whence  sprang 
Troy's  ancient  city,  and  Assaracus, 
The  fif^y  sons  of  Priam's  regal  line. 
And  the  wide  empire  of  the  Latin  race. 
She,  listening  to  the  Fate's  resistless  call. 
That  summon'd  her  from  vital  airs  of  earth. 
To  choirs  Elysian,  of  Heaven's  sire  besought 
One  boon  in  dying. — *0h!  if  e*er  to  thee,' 
She  cried — 'this  &ding  form,  these  locks  were  dear. 
And  the  sofe  cares  of  love — since  destiny 
Denies  me  happier  lot,  guard  thou  at  least 
That  thine  Electra's  fame  in  death  survive!' 
She  prayed  and  died.    Then  shook  the  Thunderer's  throne. 
And  hending  in  assent,  the  immortal  head 
Showered  down  ambrosia  from  celestial  locks. 
To  sanctify  h^r  tomb — Ericthon  there 
Reposes— 4here  the  dust  of  Has  lies. 
There  Trojan  matrons  with  dishevelled  hair, 

*  In  allusion  to  a  prevalent  saperttition. 
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Sought  vainly  to  avert  impending  fate 

From  their  doomM  lords.    There  too  Cassandra  stood, 

Inspired  with  Deity,  and  told  the  ruin 

That  hung  o'er  Troy — and  poured  her  wailing  song 

To  solemn  shades — and  led  the  children  forth — 

And  taught  to  youthful  lips  the  fond  lament. 

Sighing  she  said — *  If  e'er  the  Gods  permit 

Your  safe  return  from  Greece,  where,  exiled  slaves, 

Your  hands  shall  feed  your  haughty  conqueror's  steeds, 

Your  country  ye  will  seek  in  vain!     Yon  walls. 

By  mighty  Phoebus  reared,  shall  cumber  earth. 

In  smouldering  ruins.     Yet  the  Gods  of  Trov 

Shall  hold  their  dwelling  in  these  tombs — Heaven  grants 

One  proud  last  gift,  in  grief  a  deathless  name. 

Ye  cypresses  and  palms!  by  princely  hands 

Of  Priam's  daughters  planted!  ye  shall  grow. 

Watered,  alas!  by  widows'  tears!     Guard  ye 

My  slumbering  fathers!     He  who  shall  withhold 

The  impious  axe  from  your  devoted  trunks. 

Shall  feel  less  bitterly  his  stroke  of  grief, 

And  touch  the  shrine  with  not  unworthy  hand. 

Guard  ye  my  fathers!     One  day  shall  ye  mark 

A  sightless  wanderer  'mid  your  ancient  shades. 

Groping  among  your  mounds,  he  shall  embrace 

The  hallowed  urns,  and  question  of  their  trust. 

Then  shall  the  deep  and  caverned  cells  reply. 

In  hollow  murmur,  and  give  up  the  tale 

Of  Troy  twice  razed  to  earth,  and  twice  rebuilt; 

Shining  in  grandeur  on  the  desert  plain. 

To  make  more  lofty  the  last  monument 

Raised  for  the  sons  of  Peleus.    There  the  bard. 

Soothing  their  restless  ghosts  with  magic  song, 

A  glorious  immortality  shall  give 

Those  Grecian  princes,  in  all  lands  renowned. 

Which  ancient  ocean  wraps  in  his  embrace. 

And  thou  too.  Hector!  shalt  the  meed  receive 

Of  pitying  tears,  where'er  the  patriot's  blood 

Is  prized  or  mourned — so  long  as  yonder  sun 

Shall  roll  in  heaven,  and  shine  on  human  woes!' " 

The  appearance  of  this  poem  elicited  numerous  imitations 
and  comments.  Pindemonte,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  wrote 
a  longer  one  in  reply,  in  which  he  supports  the  arguments  of 
his  friend;  but  his  zeal  is  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  a  milder 
philosophy,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  high  religious  trust  In 
Verona,  his  native  place,  the  offensive  enactments  were  enforced 
with  still  greater  severity  than  in  Milan,  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  being  at  all  times  rigorously  barred  from  the  living. 
To  this  unfeeling  regulation  he  alludes; — then  passing  to  the 
description  of  his  visit  to  Sicily,  mentions  their  singular  vaults, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  arrayed  in  their  wonted  apparel, 
and  preserved  from  decay,  are  visited  by  the  bereaved  relatives, 
who  might  almost  fancy  them  yet  tenants  of  the  breathing 
world: 
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"  There,  when  the  falling  of  autumnal  leaves 

RecaU  to  mind  each  year,  how  brief  and  fleet 

Is  human  life,  and  bids  us  seek  the  tomb. 

To  pour  above  the  dead  devoted  tears,— 

Into  those  cloisters  of  the  silent  ones 

A  pious  band  descend.     Hung  from  above, 

Faint  torches  pierce  the  gloom — and  eager  friends 

Seek  out  amid  the  haggard  forms,  the  wan 

And  well-known  visage  of  some  cherished  corpse. 

Son,  friend,  and  brother — finds  his  brother,  friend. 

And  parent; — and  the  torches'  gleaming  light 

So  palely  trembles  on  those  silent  features. 

It  seems  as  if,  forgetful  of  their  doom, 

Their  rigid  fibres  started  into  motion." 

He  also  takes  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  admiration  for 
the  rural  parks  of  England,  and  sighs  for  repose  amid  their 
shades,  secure  from  the  tempest  of  the  world,  and  the  encoun- 
ter of  hostile  nations: 

"  No  hostile  axe  there  mars  the  jocund  shade, 
Nor  seeks  in  vain  the  bird  returning  there. 
His  wonted  haunt— nor  bafiled  spring  retreats, 
Missing  from  earth  the  long  accustomed  grove 
She  came  to  roBe  in  her  fresh  leaves  again. 
*     *     *     Proud  of  his  branching  horns 
The  stag  bounds  through  the  wood — his  head  anon 
Turning  to  gaze  behind, — while  o'er  the  lake 
The  white  swan  sails,  arching  her  queenly  neck. 
And  cleaves  the  shining  wave." 

In  a  strain  of  playful  rebuke,  he  censures  Foscolo  for  his  oc- 
casional obscurity,  comparing  his  style  to  a  river  issuing  from 
the  lake  of  Geneva: 

**Thus  the  pure  stream,  that  from  the  sheeted  lake 
Mirroring  Helvetians  hills,  comes  clear  and  blu&— 
Afler  brief  journeying,  hides  its  limped  waters 
'Neath  rugged  rocks,  and  leaves  upon  its  bank 
The  sorrowing  pilgrim  who  had  bent  his  steps 
In  fellowship.     But  soon  his  gladdened  eye 
Beholds  it  spouting  from  the  earth,  to  bless 
With  its  clear  silvery  chime  the  fields  anew, 
And  make  the  woods  rejoice." 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  publication  of  these 
poems  was  followed  not  only  by  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law,  but  also  by  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
to  erect  a  pantheon  at  Milan  for  the  monuments  of  celebrated 
men. 

We  must  not  here  neglect  to  mention  a  living  author,  who 
has  won  a  wide  reputation  in  various  departments  of  literature, 
not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  all  Europe — Alessandro 
Manzoni.  A  small  collection  of  his  lyric  poems  is  published  in 
the  same  volume  with  his  tragedies.  His  sacred  hymns  are 
elevated  in  their  tone,  and  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  devotion^ 
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without  the  despondency,  of  the  religious  pieces  df  Filicaja. 
The  ode  on  the  fifth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  died 
at  St.  Helena,  is  replete  with  noble  thoughts.  It  commences 
thus: 


**  He  is  no  more!^-as  motionless 

When  the  last  mortal  breath  had  sped-— 
Lay  in  its  mate  forgetfulness 
The  form  whence  soul  so  high  was  fled; 
So  the  astonished  earth  the  word 
Of  death  in  wondering  silence  heard.     ^ 
In  silence  pondered  on  the  hour 

Which  called  from  life  that  mighty  one, 
Who  in  his  suffering  and  his  power, 
On  earth  stood  proudly  and  alone; 
And  left,  when  numbered  with  the  dead, 
None  in  his  blood-tracked  path  to  tread. 

*'  Him  raised  to  empire  o'er  a  world. 
My  silent  muse  dfisdained  to  adore; 
And  when  from  his  hi?h  station  hurled. 
He  fell,  and  rose  to  fall  once  more. 
Though  shouts  of  millions  rent  the  air, 
Her  voice  was  never  lifted  there. 
Unused  in  servile  praise  to  bow. 

Or  coldly  mock  the  captive's  gloom — 
Roused  from  her  long  forbearance  now. 
To  speak  the  imperial  exile's  doom, 
AboTe  his  urn  she  pours  a  lay 
That  shall  not  own  oblivion's  sway." 

But  the  most  celebrated  efiusion  of  Manzoni  is  the  chorus 
contained  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Count  of  Carmagnuola,  portray- 
ing, in  thrilling  language,  the  onset  of  opposing  hosts,  and  their 
furious  conflict  He  dwells  reproachfully  upon  the  frantic 
pleasure  which  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  thus  torn  by  fraternal 
discord,  take  in  celebrating  the  guilty  victory: 

'*  Around,  exulting  voices  blend! 

They  deck  the  fanes — songs  swell  on  high; 
Whiln  from  their  murderous  nearts  ascend 

Hymns  hateful  to  the  Deity. 
Meanwhile  from  yonder  Alpine  height. 

The  stranger  comes,  with  haughty  tread; 
Looks  to  the  plain,  and  at  the  sight. 

Smiles  as  he  numbers  o'er  the  dead." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  eround  of  the  apprehension 
which  has  gone  abroad,  that  poetical  literature  is  on  the  decline 
in  Italy,  and  that  we  are  to  look  to  her  no  more  for  minds  like 
those  in  which  she  has  been  hitherto  so  fruitful.  Is  such  an 
idea  confirmed  by  what  we  have  seen  of  her  past  history? 
More  than  five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  creation  of 
her  literature,  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existencei 
through  changes  of  manners,  taste,  and  government^  through  alf 
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the  revolutions  that  have  agitated  the  land^  and  in  spite  of  the 
innovations  of  foreign  prejudice,  Italy  has  maintained  her  lite- 
rary rank,  and  produced  a  succession  of  names  that  rival  in 
brightness  those  of  any  other  nation.     Her  genius  has  been  un- 
depressed by  misfortune,  uncurbed  by  oppression,  and  uncor- 
rupted  by  external  influence.     Notwithstanding  the  almost  total 
absence  of  all  reward  of  literary  merit,  save  fame,  and  the 
poverty  and  suffering  which  seem  to  have  been  the  destined 
birth-right  of  the  votaries  of  her  muse,  no  power  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  check  their  career,  or  extinguish  that  immortal  flame 
which  through  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  glowed  with  undi- 
minished splendour.     Are  we  justified  in  believing  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  its  extinction?     At  the  present  day, 
when  a  more  enlightened  policy,  growing  out  of  in  creasing  and 
free  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  promises  to 
afford  relief  to  the  political  calamities  of  this  lovely  country, 
are  we  to  be  discouraged  by  a  temporary  pause  in  the  progress 
of  intellect,  and  deem  that  spirit  quenched  which  heaven  has 
created  undying  in  the  human  breast?     We  will  not  listen  to 
such  gloomy  apprehensions; — like  Foscolo,  we  draw  our  omens 
"  where  from  past  fame  springs  hope  of  future  deeds,"  and  will 
continue  to  look  to  the  source  which  has  already  enriched  the 
world,  for  new  treasures  of  excellence.    Italy,  degraded  from 
her  ancient  glory  as  a  nation,  is  still  destined  to  exert  a  dis- 
tinguished and  lasting  sway  in  the  empire  of  the  mind; — her 
admirers  will  still  rejoice  in   her  continued  and  increasing 
claims  to  renown,  and  her  oppressors  venerate  that  intellectuad 
superiority  of  which  they  can  never  deprive  her. 


Art.  III. — Travels  and  Researches  in  Caffraria:  describ- 
ing the  Character^  Customs^  and  Moral  Condition  cf  the 
Tribes  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Southern  Jifrica^  with 
Historical  and  Topographical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the 
State  and  Prospects  of  the  British  Settlement  in  its  Bor- 
ders^ the  Introduction  of  Christianity j  and  the  Progress 
of  Civilization,  By  Stephen  Kay,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  South  African  Institution,  established  for  investigating 
the  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  General  Resources  of 
Southern  Africa.     Duodecimo.    New  York,  1834. 

People  may  rail  S[s  much  as  they  please  against  missionaries, 
and  Missionary  Societies,  but  so  long  as  we  obtain,  through 
their  medium,  interesting  and  important  information  of  coun- 
tries imperfectly  known,  and  which,  but  for  their  zeal,  might 
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have  continued  so  for  ag^s  to  come,  the  geographer  and  the 
naturalist  will  rejoice.  When  we  consider  the  vast  additions 
made  to  our  knowledge  by  missionaries  within  the  past  twenty 
years;  knowledge,  too,  not  cursory,  like  that  obtained  from  na- 
vigators, nor  superficial,  and  often  erroneous,  like  that  from 
tourists,  but  such  as  may  be  relied  on  for  its  fulness  and  cor- 
rectness; we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  without  taking  into 
account  the  benefit  of  their  labours  to  the  heathen  and  uncivil- 
ized, they  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  society  at  large. 
We  cannot  now  advert  specially  to  many  of  their  productions,  but 
wc  shall  be  excused  for  mentioning  those  of  Judson  on  Birmah, 
of  Stewart  and  of  Ellis  on  Polynesia,  and  the  travels  of  Tyerman 
and  Bennet  to  numerous  missionary  stations,  as  being  all  cha- 
racterised by  originality  and  utility.  With  respect  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa,  to  which  district  we  are  about  to  call 
the  public  attention,  but  little  authentic  information  concerning 
it,  since  the  days  of  Kolberg,  and  some  of  the  early  navigators, 
had  been  communicated,  except  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  ponder- 
ous volume,  till  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labours,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  respective  accounts  of  Campbell, 
Lichtenstein,  and  Dr.  Philip;  and  to  these  we  may  now  add 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  English  was  so 
much  directed  toemi(p«tion — so  many  books  were  written  on  the 
subject,  so  many  parliamentary  speeches  made, — that  it  became 
quite  a  rage.  This  was,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  thecountry'sbeing  at  peace  aftera  long  and  exciting  war. 
When  there  remained  no  inducement  to  ardentyoung  men  to  enter 
the  army  or  the  navy,  and  when  thousands  were  turned  loose 
on  society  to  subsist,  as  they  could,  upon  their  half-pay,  it  was 
natural  that  many  of  them  should  imbibe  the  spirit  of  adventure 
in  unsettled  lands.  Artful  persons  were  not  wanting  at  such  a 
juncture  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  restless  spirits  by  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  various  colonial  possessions  of  the  Bri- 
tish crown;  and  with  so  much  success  did  they  do  tliis,  that  en- 
thusiasm took  the  place  of  sober  calculation,  and  men  embarked, 
expecting  to  find  El  Dorados  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Botany  Bay!  Their  subsequent  feelings  of  disappointment 
may  be  supposed  to  have  resembled  those  of  the  fallen  angels 
in  Paradise  Lost,  when  they  found  that  fruit  tempting  to  the 
eye  was  to  the  taste  like  bitter  ashes.  For  the  greater  number 
of  the  emigrants,  however,  there  was  no  remedy  but  submission 
to  their  fate;  and  though  their  golden  dreams  have  not  been 
realized,  they  have  secured  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  have 
aided  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  their  native  country  by  increasing  her 
commerce. 
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Amongst  the  projects  formed  at  the  time  adverted  to,  one,  not 
the  least  plausible,  was  the  formation  of  a  colony  near  Algra 
Bay;  and  so  popular  did  it  become,  that  about  five  thousand 
persons  transported  themselves  thither.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  being  Methodists,  they  took  with  them  a  minister  of 
religion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  village,  which  they  named 
Salem,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  considered  by  the  sect  to 
which  they  belonged  as  a  missionary  station.  Other  ministers 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sent  to  labour  in  the  field  of  prose- 
lytism,  and  to  one  of  these  we  are  indebted  for  the  volume 
now  under  review. 

Mr.  Kay  begins  his  narrative  in  1825,  at  the  period  of  his 
departure  from  the  English  settlement,  to  proceed  beyond  the 
frontiers,  with  the  view  of  introducing  Christianity  amongst 
the  neighbouring  heathens.  Accompanied  by  a  colleague  and 
an  interpreter,  they  made  their  first  halting  place  on  the  bank 
of  the  Great  Fish  River,  where  a  poor  English  soldier  hospi- 
tably entertained  them,  and,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  joined 
in  their  devotions.  A  few  days  after,  at  the  house  of  a  chief, 
they  began  their  mission  by  a  religious  conversation  with  some 
of  the  natives,  who  evinced  considerable  shrewdness;  and  when 
one  put  a  question  which  appeared  likely  to  puzzle  his  Chris- 
tian opponent,  the  rest  manifested  their  pleasure.  The  only  one, 
however,  of  this  sort,  here  recorded,  was,  "  Why,  as  Satan 
tempts  men  to  crime,  did  not  God  first  convert  him?'' 

*'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  dialogue,"  sa^s  Mr.  Kay,  "  the  head  man  of 
the  hamlet  arose,  and  made  an  animated  oration  of  some  length,  in  opposition 
to  the  sceptical  arguments  of  the  one  that  had  just  sat  down.  He  maintained 
that  every  thing  around  him,  mountains,  rivers,  grass,  cattle,  and  even  his 
ingubu^  *  beast-skin  garment,'  proved  the  truth  of  what  had  been  said  re- 
specting the  being  of  a  God:  that  God  had  sent  abafundU  into  the  land,  to 
teach  its  inhabitants;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  their  duty  to  receive  and 
hear  them.  *  If  even  a  child,'  said  he,  '  were  to  call  out  to  us,  as  we 
passed  a  kloof,  (or  bush,)  and  begin  to  tell  us  any  thing  respecting  Jeho- 
vah, ought  we  not  to  stop  and  listen  ?  How  much  more  then,  when  white 
men  come  from  a  distant  land,  for  this  express  purpose!  The  word  of  the 
missionaries,'  added  he,  *  ought  to  be  received  without  disputation;*  and, 
addressing  the  man  who  had  been  contending  with  us,  he  observed: 
*  You  admit  that  you  know  nothing;  why  then  cavil  at  the  great  Wordt 
These  men  you  know  to  be  much  superior  to  you;  they  know  more;  and 
they  come  with  God's  Word  in  their  hands!'  All  this  was  expressed 
with  so  much  force  and  natural  eloquence,  that  every  one  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  soon  afterward,  quietly  rising  from  their  seats, 
walked  off  to  their  respective  homes." 

In  an  iaterview  with  another  chief,  the  missionaries  proposed 
to  form  an  establishment  within  his  territory.  He  said  that  his 
people  were  too  bad  to  learn,  and  expressed  his  doubts  of  their 
sincerity  in  the  proposal;  however,  on  being  assured  that  it  was 
made  with  the  intention  of  its  being  fulfilled,  he  said^— ^<  You 
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can  choose  your  own  place,  the  land  is  before  you/'  On  this 
announcement,  one  of  his  principal  counsellors  harangued  the 
company  on  the  auspicious  decision,  congratulated  them  on  the 
prospect  of  the  good  which  would  accrue  to  them,  and  urged 
the  chief  to  provide  befitting  accommodation  for  the  future  re- 
sident The  next  business  of  the  missionaries  was  to  wait  on 
the  chief's  son,  whose  favour,  as  the  destined  inheritor  of  the  pa- 
triarchial  sway,  it  appeared  desirable  to  secure.  From  him  they 
received  a  friendly  welcome;  and  on  his  being  furnished  offi- 
cially with  his  father's  decision,  he  accompanied  them  in  search 
of  a  suitable  locality.  A  spot  being  at  length  determined  on, 
and  named  Mount  Coke, — in  remembrance,  we  suppose,  of 
Wesley's  friend,  the  missionary  Coke, — they  began  their  la- 
bours. During  the  first  week,  the  rain  falling  heavily,  and 
they  being  destitute  of  good  shelter,  their  situation  was  uncom- 
fortable; but  when  the  weather  cleared,  the  natives  came  rea- 
dily to  their  assistance,  and,  in  consequence,  they  were  not  long 
without  a  cottage.  In  the  course  of  an  exploratory  journey, 
made  soon  after,  some  particulars  took  place,  the  account  of 
which  we  shall  transcribe  in  Mr.  Kay's  own  words: 

"  The  sharp  and  salubrious  air  that  we  here  breathed  rendered  us  all  ex- 
ceedingly hungry;  and,  afler  travelling  some  miles  upon  the  heights,  we 
fell  in  with  a  native  who  had  just  been  taking  a  bees*  nest.  For  a  part  of 
his  spoil  a  price  was  offered,  which  he  immediately  accepted;  and  we  made 
a  meal  of  '  wild  honey.*  The  sweetness  of  our  repast,  however,  excited 
intense  thirst,  and  made  all  glad  to  alight  at  the  first  brook  we  came  to. 
Here  an  accident  occurred  which,  at  the  moment,  was  somewhat  alarming; 
and  which,  from  the  superstitious  view  that  the  party  took  of  it,  seem^ 
likely  to  produce  very  serious  results.  My  guide,  who  had  not  been 
much  accustomed  to  riding  on  horseback,  when  getting  off,  fell  to  the 
ground,  under  the  animal's  bel]^;  and  the  horse  immediately  raising  bis 
foot,  trod  upon  and  wounded  him  severely  in  a  tender  part.  For  some 
minutes  his  agony  was  extreme;  and  the  blood  flowed  so  oopioasly  as  to 
induce  serious  apprehensions  in  my  own  mind.  He  at  length,  however, 
recovered  a  little;  and,  the  parts  being  bound  up  with  certain  leaves,  the 
effusion  was  stayed  until  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  native  huts,  when  a  kind 
of  embrocation  was  prescribed  and  used  with  considerable  effect.  I  could 
not  but  observe  one  thing,  which  constituted  an  additional  proof  of  the 
dreadful  degree  in  which  their  minds  are  influenced  by  superstitions  fear. 
Notwithstanding  the  excruciating  pain  under  which  the  poor  fellow  was 
suffering,  he  would  not  move  an  inch  from  the  spot  until  ne  had  cleansed 
every  stone,  and  erased  from  the  ground  all  marks  of  blood.  On  my  ask- 
ing why  he  did  this,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  to  prevent  any  one  using 
his  blood  as  a  weapon  against  him!** 

"  The  treatment  we  met  with  from  the  natives  on  this  joamej  was,  upon 
the  whole,  far  better  than  we  had  anticipated,  as  the  clans  living  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  are  celebrated  thieves  and  robbers,  from  wliom  the 
more  peaceable  tribes  are  continually  suffering.  On  descending  from  the 
heights,  we  fell  in  with  one  or  two  companies  of  them;  and  fiercer  look- 
ing fellows  I  never  saw.  Their  savage  air  and  extraordinarily  rude  man* 
ners  were  quite  sufiicient  to  unnerve  the  mind  of  a  stranger;  They  were 
evidently  capable  of  deeds  the  most  horrid;  so  that  we  were  glad  to  pie* 
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sent  them  with  any  thingr  they  asked,  to  keep  them  in  grood  humour;  by 
this  means  we  got  past  them  without  much  molestation.  The  habitations  of 
these  banditti  are,  in  most  cases,  so  completely  immured  in  the  woods  and 
ravines,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  many  of  them,  and  not 
a  little  dangerous  to  approach  them  by  surprise.*' 

Settled  permanently  in  the  country,  Mr.  Kay  takes  a  survey 
of  the  inhabitants;  the  substance  of  his  remarks  shall,  accord- 
ingly, be  here  given.  The  Caffer  men  surpass  the  women  in 
beauty  of  form,  being  generally  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and 
muscular,  and  with  lew  or  no  instances  of  deformity.  Their 
complexion  is  nearly  black;  but  their  features  have  no  affinity 
with  those  of  the  Negro  nor  of  the  Hottentot,  but  rather  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Caucasian  races.  The  women  are  low  in  stature, 
and  strong-limbed;  but  if  not  attractive  in  person,  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  by  sprightliness  and  good-humour.  Both 
sexes  dress  in  skins  hung  loosely  about  them,  though  the  men, 
in  fine  weather,  are  often  seen  nearly  naked.  They  use  a  sort 
of  sandals  when  journeying,  but  when  at  home,  go  barefooted 
as  well  as  bareheaded.  The  women,  however,  wear  head- 
dresses ornamented  with  various  coloured  beads,  and  in  addi- 
tion, bracelets,  ear-drops,  and  necklaces,  the  number  of  trin- 
kets indicatingtherankof  the  wearer.  Some  of  them  occasionally 
rub  tlieir  cheeks  with  ochre, — a  good  substitute  for  rouge,  and 
rather  more  excusable  in  a  savage  than  the  latter  is  in  a  civilized 
being. — Fashion,  the  powerful  ruler  of  the  civilized,  extends 
its  influence  even  amongst  these  savages,  a  particular  set  of 
beads  being  at  one  time  highly  valued,  and  at  another  regarded 
as  worthless.  Their  costume,  however,  appears  to  have  re- 
mained unaltered  for  ages,  yet  that  is  now  undergoing  a  change, 
in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  missionaries  amongst  them, 
a  few  having  adopted  some  of  the  articles  worn  by  Europeans, 
and  with  that  ludicrous  effect  which  Stewart,  the  American 
missionary,  describes  in  his  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  transition  state  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  incon- 

Sruitics,  but  these  will  disappear  as  civilization  ^ins  the  ascen- 
ency,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  violent  procecdmgs  of  a  people 
struggling  for  freedom,  entirely  cease  when  that  freedom  is  es- 
tablished. At  present,  amongst  the  Caffer  chiefs,  the  wings  of 
cranes,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  and  the  extremity  of  a 
cow's  tail,  are  favourite  ornaments,  while  the  lobes  of  their  ears 
are  often  extended,  by  boring,  to  what  we  should  consider  a 
frightful  appearance, — so  much  for  national  peculiarities. 

The  CSaner  villages,  called  by  the  Dutch,  and  after  them  by 

travellers^  kraah,  consist  of  a  few  huts,  or  rather  hovels,  formed 

in  a  rude  style,  and  lined  with  a  plaster  of  clay  and  cow-dung. 

The  tops  of  these  are  rounded,  and  have  neither  chimney  nor 

8* 
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window,  the  single  opening  which  each  has,  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  both,  as  well  as  of  a  door.  The  riches  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  not  in  houses  and  furniture, — for  they  appear  to  set  little 
estimation  on  either, — nor  in  gold  and  silver,  for  they  have  not 
learned  to  use  these  as  measures  of  value;  but  in  their  herds  of 
cattle,  the  increase  of  which  is  a  paramount  object  amongst 
them.  Their  principal  article  of  diet  is  milk,  which  they  take 
when  it  is  converted  into  bonny-clabber,  but  seldom  when  fresh. 
Boiled  corn  is  also  a  favourite  article,  their  fineers  servine  them, 
when  eating  it,  for  spoons.  Once  in  a  while  a  CaflTer  Kills  a 
cow,  and  then  all  his  neighbours  come  to  partake  with  him;  but 
they  eat  the  flesh  without  salt  or  any  other  condiment  They 
seldom  make  more  than  one  substantial  meal  in  the  day;  spi- 
rituous liquors  have  lately  been  introduced  among  them,  and 
threaten  to  be  as  productive  of  evil  as  they  have  been  amongst 
the  Indians  in  our  own  country.  The  bitterness  of  whiskey, 
which  causes  many  persons  to  dislike  it,  is,  perhaps,  to  a  Gaffer, 
its  great  recommendation,  as,  when  he  kills  a  beast,  he  eagerly 
swallows  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder! 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  the  Gaffers,  the  most  exciting 
appears  to  be  that  of  hunting;  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  in 
the  following  extract: 

**  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  Maj,  1826,  a  numerous  herd  of  elephants  was 
discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station,  which  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  astonishing  excitement  produced  by  circum- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
pursue  those  prodigious  creatures.  The  signal  was  given  by  certain  indi- 
viduals, perched  on  the  different  highlands  about,  whose  stentorian  powers 
served  as  telegraphic  mediums  of  intelligence,  each  responding  to  the 
shouts  of  the  other.  By  this  means  an  immense  concourse  of  men  and 
dogs  were  speedily  assembled  near  the  deep  and  bushy  ravine,  in  which 
the  animals  had  taken  refuge.  The  clamour  of  the  hunters  and  the  howl- 
ing of  dogs,  reverberated  by  the  precipices,  and  echoing  in  the  disturbed 
recesses,  now  became  tremendous.  Just  after  we  arrived  at  the  place,  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  I  cannot  remember  but  with  feelings  the 
most  grateful.  One  of  the  natives,  from  his  elevated  station,  perceiving 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  track  which  some  of  the  elephants  were  pmsoin^t 
instantly  came  to  my  help;  and,  with  the  utmost  anxiety  portrayed  in  his 
countenance,  hurried  me  away  from  the  spot.  I  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  until  iny  sable  friend  had  placed  me  beyond  its  reach.  His 
kindness  and  the  Providence  of  God  were  then  abundantly  manifest. 

**  The  march  of  the  herd  to  and  fro  in  their  umbrageous  covert  below, 
sounded  not  much  unlike  the  rolling  of  immense  stones,  making  eveiy 
thing  bend  or  break  before  them.  The  cracking  of  trees,  and  the  falling 
of  branches,  together  with  the  hideous  screams  of  the  wounded,  famished 
terrific  proof  oftheir  fury,  and  of  the  havoc  they  were  msJdng.  Three  out 
of  their  numbers  were  at  length  brought  to  the  ground,  and  sefenl  othos 
severely  speared.  I  was  frequently  constrained  to  tremble  for  tlM  safety 
of  the  pursuers,  while  witnessing  their  fearless  advances  towards  Uie  htige 
and  irritated  victim,  seeing  that  a  slender  lance  constituted  Uie  whole  of 
their  armour.    To  see  them  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  boldly  proceeding 
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to  within  reach  of  one  of  these  powerful  brutes,  which,  by  a  sinffle  stroke 
of  his  proboscis  mifirht  have  laid  them  lifeless  in  the  dust,  could  not  but 
give  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 

**  Although  crowds  be  en^[aged  in  the  chase  on  those  occasions,  the  law 
enables  the  maii  who  first  pierces  the  elephant  to  claim  both  the  honour 
and  benefit  of  its  death.  The  latter,  however,  is  but  small,  as  he  only  ffets 
one  of  the  tusks,  the  chief  laying  claim  to  the  other;  and  custom  requires 
him  to  furnish  a  cow  or  an  ox  for  slaughter  at  the  close  of  the  chase,  which 
is  usually  concluded  with  mirth  and  festivitv.  Of  this  feast  no  chief,  I 
am  told,  is  allowed  to  partake,  because  the  elephant  is  considered  to  be  of 
equal  rank  with  the  greatest  of  their  chiefs. 

**  Their  attack  upon  this  noble  quadruped  is  usually  made  from  behind, 
in  which  position  tney  are  able  for  some  time  to  elude  the  keen  glance  of 
his  extraordinarily  small  eye;  and  sometimes  even  to  hamstring  him  before 
he  is  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  assailant.  His  huge  and  unwieldy  car- 
cass, together  with  a  disproportionately  short  neck,  render  him  but  ill  able 
to  turn  quickly  round  upon  his  adversary.  Of  this  the  natives  are  fully  aware, 
and  advantageously  avail  themselves  of  his  want  of  agility.    When  thus 


upon  us,  mighty 

vals  between  those  different  intreaties,  they  cast  showers  of  spears  into  his 
tortured  carcass.  The  instant  he  falls,  all  set  np  as  loud  a  snout  as  their 
exhausted  strong  will  enable  them  to  raise.  The  tuft  of  hair  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  is  then  out  off  and  taken  to  the  chief,  whoj^nerally  places 
it  on  a  pole  at  the  itangue,  or  entrance  of  his  cattle-fold.  U  there  hangs  as 
one  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  as  a  trophy  of  victory  achieved  by  his 
subjects  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  The  extremities  of  the  ear  and 
proboscis  are  likewise  cut  off,  and  with  much  ceremony  deposited  in  some 
secret  place,  where  they  are  left  to  decay;  no  one  daring  to  disturb  them 
afterward.  This  being  done,  and  the  tusks  extracted,  the  remains  are  left 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  wolves,  and  vultures." 

All  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Kay  to  persuade  the  natives  to  assist 
him  in  dissecting  an  elephant,  were  fruitless,  as  the  proposal 
filled  them  with  horror; — so  potent  is  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tion. But  let  not  civilized  nations  triumph  over  savages  in  this 
respect,  for,  though  a  few  philosophers  may  be  found,  whose 
minds  are  emancipated  from  its  thraldom,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  best  educated  countries,  our  own  not  ex- 
cepted, are  under  its  baneful  sway.  Whether,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  it  will  ultimately  be  banished  from  the  world,  is 
a  curious  speculation,  on  which,  to  use  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
phrase,  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  such  men  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron,  and  the  Empei*or 
Napoleon,  were,  at  times,  held  spell-bound  by  their  superstitious 
fears,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  such  a  result  must,  at  all 
events,  be  very  distant  The  many-headed  monster  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  the  poison  of  infidelity,  or  by  the  nostrums  of  fa- 
naticism; pure  Christian  education  is  the  only  remedy. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  was  shown  in  another  man- 
ner, in  connexion  with  elephants.  A  herd  of  these  animals 
passed;  one  night,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mission-house, 
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and  on  the  following  morning  one  of  their  young  was  discov- 
ered in  a  ravine  by  some  boys,  who  oflfered  to  catch  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  house,  for  a  few  beads.  Mr.  Kay  having  agreed 
to  their  proposal,  they  set  off  to  execute  it,  but  were  deterred 
by  the  assurance  of  some  old  people,  that  the  young  one's  dam 
would  certainly  know  who  it  was  that  had  done  the  deed,  and 
would  return  in  the  night  and  kill  them'all! 

Disputes  which  arise  amongst  the  Gaffers,  are  settled  by  the 
chiefs,  who  are  both  law-givers  and  judges.  Their  decisions, 
however,  are  governed  by  precedents.  The  chief  crimes  they 
are  called  on  to  punish,  are  theft,  adultery,  and  murder,  to 
which  must  be  added  sorcery,  the  belief  in  which  is  almost  in- 
separable from  combined  ignorance  and  superstition.  Murder 
is  seldom  punished  by  death,  except  the  murdered  person  be  a 
chief,  the  reason  being,  according  to  oar  author,  that  life  is  of 
little  account,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Caffers  respecting 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  philosophy  is  not  satisfactory 
to  us;  since  if  men  believe  that  human  existence  is  not  contin- 
ued beyond  the  grave,  they  must,  one  would  suppose,  attach  su- 
perior value  to  its  possession  here.  Besides,  if  life  is  of  so  little 
account  amongst  them,  how  is  it  that  they  hesitate  to  inflict 
death  on  a  murderer?  If  a  Gaffer  were  to  maintain  that  Chris- 
tians estimate  property  higher  than  life,  since  they  put  to  death 
for  robbery,  and  thus  take  away  all  from  a  man,  who  took  only 
part  from  his  neighbour,  the  position  would,  we  suspect,  be 
stoutly  denied;  and  yet,  probably  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  that 
of  Mr.  Kay  respecting  the  Gaffers.  Again,  if  the  disregard  of 
human  life  amongst  them  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  it  may,  we  suppose,  be  maintained,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  in  Ghristian  warfare  arises  from  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  es- 
tablished! Consideration  of  these  deductions  may  evince  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  judging  of  the  motives  of  people  con- 
cerning whom  we  know  but  little;  lest,  like  the  mass  of  man- 
kind when  viewing  the  course  of  the  sun,  we  should  conclude 
that  that  is  real  which,  in  fact,  is  only  apparent 

Capital  punishments  amongst  the  Gaffers  are  inflicted  in  four 
ways,  viz:  by  stabbing,  by  stoning  or  beating  with  clubs,  by 
burning,  and  by  strangulation,  the  last  one  being  that  which  oc- 
casions the  least  suffering.  To  these  may  be  added,  death  by 
drowning,  and  by  hurling  from  precipices,  modes  of  punish- 
ment formerly  in  use,  but  now  nearly  obsolete. 

"Their  modes  of  torture,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  "  are  various;  and  in  som^ 
instances  indescribably  horrid:  the  very  idea  of  them  produces  in  one's 
mind  a  chilling  sensation.  Some  cases  I  have  seen,  and  of  others  I  have 
heard;  and  many  a  time  have  I  shuddered  while  witnessing  their  ef^ts. 
These  alone  furnish  proof  sufficient  that  paganism  is  abhorrent  in  tlie    ~ 
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treme.  Beating  with  the  indukts,  or  dab,  until  the  offenders  are  almoRt 
lifeless,  is  a  comparatively  mild  measure.  They  are  more  frequently 
bound  down,  and  tormented  by  means  of  large  black  ants,  with  which  their 
bodies  are  literally  covered  from  head  to  foot.  Those  who  are  doomed  to 
undergo  this  process  are  first  pinioned  to  the  ground  at  full  length,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  move  hand  or 
foot;  the  poisonous  swarm  is  then  let  loose  upon  them,  and  their  stinging 
powers  purposely  stimulated.  The  eyes,  the  ears,  and  even  the  tongue, 
are  all  made  to  feel  the  painful  smart,  for  the  insects  are  not  unfrequently 
forced  into  the  mouth.  In  this  way  many  a  poor  female  is  put  upon  the 
rack,  and  afterward  concealed  in  the  lonely  forest  or  cheerless  dell  until  her 
wounded  flesh  is  in  some  measure  healed  again. 

'*  Roasting  and  branding  come  next  in  order,  and  constitute  a  fiery  or- 
deal indeed.  Posts  are  finnly  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  certain  distanceSy 
and  to  these  the  culprit  is  tied  with  thon^,  and  with  his  arms  and  legs 
distended  to  the  very  uttermost.  A  fire  is  then  made  on  each  side  of  him, 
at  his  head  also,  and  likewise  at  his  feet.  Here  he  broils,  and  when  he 
seems  likely  to  expire  amid  the  encompassinsr  flame,  the  fires  are  partly 
removed;  but  it  is  only  to  *  shift  the  rack.'  Hot  stones  are  .now  applied 
to  the  breast,  the  abdomen,  the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs,  or  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  which  are  thus  burnt  until  tne  sinews  shrink,  and  parts  of  the 
muscular  system  are  completely  destroyed." 

Of  their  mode  of  ascertaining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  ac- 
cused persons,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
narrative: — ^The  mission-house  at  Mount  Coke  having  been 
robbed  one  night  of  various  articles,  a  sorceress  was  consulted, 
notwithstanding  the  missionary's  remonstrances  against  her 
agency.  A  body  of  men,  headed  by  a  young  chief,  having  as- 
sembled, a  dance  took  place,  after  which  the  old  men  who 
formed  the  tribunal,  seated  themselves  apart  from  the  rest 
The  sorceress  then  came  forward,  having  several  spears  in  her 
hand,  and  with  three  large  artificial  tufts  of  hair  on  her  head. 
After  performing  various  unseemly  ceremonies,  she  charged 
two  persons  with  the  thefl,  their  names — as  she  said,  having 
been  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream.  A  dead  silence  now  ensued, 
during  which  every  eye  was  turned  to  one  of  the  accused  who 
was  present,  and  who  was  already  terror-struck.  Suddenly  he 
was  sprung  upon  by  a  number  of  men,  who  stripped  him  of 
every  thing  he  had,  while  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  his  orna- 
ments, they  tore  the  lobes  of  his  ears.  He  was  then  arraigned, 
being  entirely  naked,  before  the  council,  and  would  have  been 
put  to  the  torture  but  for  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Kay.  Al- 
though the  accusation  of  the  sorceress  was  not  confirmed  by  any 
evidence,  all  the  property  of  the  two  alleged  criminals  was  im- 
mediately seized,  and  distributed  amonest  the  chief  and  his  fol- 
lowers, except  one  cow,  which  was  left  for  the  support  of  the 
man  who  hao  been  before  the  council,  and  two  cows  which 
were  sent  to  the  mission-house.  These,  of  course,  Mr.  Kay 
refused  to  take,  and  when  he  remonstrated  with  the  young  chief 
on  the  horrible  course  which  had  been  pursued,  he  became  fu- 
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rious.  The  two  convicts  having  appealed  to  his  fiaither,  and  be 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings,  the  case  was  ordered  to 
be  adjudged  afresh.  On  this  occasion,  the  men  formed  them- 
selves into  a  semi-circle,  while  a  crowd  of  women  behind  made 
a  low  humming,  and  stamped  their  feet,  the  men  occasionally 

i'oining  in  the  chorus,  and  clattering  their  spears.  Two  or  three 
lOurs  having  passed  in  this  way,  silence  was  at  length  pro- 
claimed, and  opportunity  was  given  to  the  appellants  to  put  any 
questions  they  thought  proper.  During  an  interval  in  the  ex- 
amination the  sorceress  advanced  in  front,  and  having  stripped 
herself  naked,  she  danced  for  a  time,  and  then,  with  a  dart  in 
her  hand,  renewed  her  former  accusation.  Upon  this^  the  ac^ 
cused  urged  her  to  prove  what  she  had  asserted,  by  fetching  the 
stolen  articles  from  their  hiding-place.  She  in  reply  said, — 
"  You  have  concealed  them,  and  1  order  you  to  produce  them." 
The  superstitious  fears  of  the  men  now  caused  them  to  tremble 
exceedingly;  however,  the  woman,  attended  by  a  considerable 
company,  proceeded  to  their  dwellings,  which  she  ransacked. 
Not  finding  the  lost  goods,  she  plunged  into  a  pool,  and  brought 
up  with  her  something  which  her  attendants  supposed  would 
anord  the  required  demonstration.  Accordingly  they  struck 
up  a  song  in  token  of  victory.  "  Such  a  terrific  ditty/'  says 
Mr.  Kay,  "  1  never  before  heard,  nor  could  I  have  conceived  it 

Jossible  for  the  human  voice  to  have  produced  notes  so  horrid. 
t  verily  seemed  as  if  the  infernal  hosts  were  let  loose,  and  as  if 
a  storm  from  the  bottomless  pit  was  just  about  to  burst  upon  our 
heads."  How  forcible  does  this  language  recall  the  description 
given  by  Scott  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  of  a  highland  onset, 
and  which,  till  we  read  the  above,  we  had  considered  extrava* 
gant 

'*  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell." 

No  sooner  were  the  yells  and  bowlings  of  the  sorceress  and 
her  troop  heard,  than  silence  pervaded  the  assembly,  every  one 
concluding  that  proof  of  the  theft  would  be  adduced.  On  ar* 
riving,  the  hag  put  into  Mr.  Kay's  hands  a  piece  of  wire,  and  a 
pair  of  scissors,  exclaiming  with  triumphant  air, — ^^  The  first  is 
your  pocket-compass,  which  the  vagabonds  have  converted  into 
what  you  see;  and  the  latter  are  the  instruments  which  they 
stole  from  you!"  The  chiefs  now  appeared  completely  satis- 
fied, and  the  woman,  not  suspecting  that  Mr.  Kay  would  remain 
incredulous,  demanded  a  reward  for  her  services;  so  that  when, 
instead  of  giving  her  something,  he  denounced  her  as  an  impos- 
tor, her  eyes  sparkled  with  rage,  and  the  countenances  of  the 
chiefs  indicated  their  astonishment  at  his  presumption,  as  no 
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native  would  have  dared  to  dispute  her  assertion.  Mr.  Kay 
was  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  personal  violence;  none, 
however,  was  offered.  He  then  informed  them  that  though 
some  of  the  stolen  articles  were  of  great  value,  he  freely  forgave 
the  depredators,  whoever  they  might  be;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  charged  them  to  place  no  dependance  on  sorceresses,  they 
being  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gain,  in  pursuance  of  which  they 
would  fabricate  lies.  Thus  ended  this  Caffer  trial ;  but  though 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  had  not  been  substantiated,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Kay  would  not  admit  that  a  bit  of  wire  was  a  compass, 
they  received  back  none  of  their  personal  ornaments,  and  only 
a  part  of  their  cattle. 

Several  similar  cases  are  related  by  our  author,  illustrative  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  sorcery;  but  we  shall  spare 
the  feelings  of  our  readers,  by  omitting  their  recital.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  forcibly  demonstrate  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  do  various  other  practices  in  heathen  lands: — "  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 
Should  these  dark  places  become  enlightened, — no  matter  by 
whose  instrumentality, — there  will  be  great  cause  for  rejoicing 
at  the  success  of  missionary  enterprize.  He  who  can  learn  that 
his  fellow-creatures,  formerly  prone  to  every  debasement,  have 
been  raised  into  civilisation  and  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  yet  can  regard  the  change  with  suspicion  or  contempt,  be- 
cause those  through  whose  labours  it  has  been  effected  are  not 
of  his  own  sect,  must  be  himself  destitute  of  some  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  Christian  character. 

The  Caffers  have  many  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Israelites.  They  abstain  from  pork;  they  practice  circumci- 
sion; they  rank  the  touching  of  a  corpse  amongst  defilements; 
they  banish  for  a  week  from  their  society  those  who  are  under 
such  defilement;  they  forsake  the  hut  in  which  a  man  has  died; 
they  will  not  permit  lepers  to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  they  consider  a  woman  as  impure  for  a  certain  period 
after  child-birth.  In  all  these  particulars,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  Leviticus,  they  correspond  with  the  Jews.  It  is 
probable,  however,  from  their  geographical  position,  that  they 
were  derived  not  from  them,  but  from  the  Arabs.  The  word 
Caffer  J  it  here  may  be  noticed,  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  Infidel^ 
and  docs  not  appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
applied,  they, — that  is,  those  amongst  whom  Mr.  Kay  was 
placed, — being  by  him  frequently  styled  Amaxosae. 

Amongst  their  superstitions  may  be  mentioned  their  confi- 
dence in  rain-makers,  that  is,  in  men,  who,  by  mummeries,  can 
procure  rain.  One  of  these  fellows  being  sent  for  by  a  chief  du- 
ring a  drought,  Mr.  Kay  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  his 
proceedings.    Before  he  reached  the  settlement,  he  despatched  a 
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harbinger  to  announce  his  approach,  and  to  order  the  inhabi- 
tants to  perform  an  ablutioti.  This  was  of  course  attended  to, 
and  his  arrival  was  welcomed  by  shouting  and  dancing;  and  a 
thunder-gust  happening  to  take  place  on  the  same  evening,  the 
missionaries  were  taunted  with  their  incredulity.  But  as  the 
effects  of  this  storm  were  very  transient,  he  was  again  sent  for. 
On  this  occasion  the  women  were  forbidden  to  dig  or  to  plant, 
lest  the  clouds  should  be  driven  away!  but  they  were  ordered 
to  gather  certain  roots  for  his  use.  When  he  arrived,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  kindle  fires;  but  after  try- 
ing all  his  expedients,  and  still  no  rain  falling,  he  was  obliged 
to  frame  excuses  to  pacify  the  disappointed  people.  These 
were,  first,  that  they  had  not  paid  him  enough;  secondly,  that 
they  had  amongst  them  strange  prophets, — meaning,  of  course, 
the  missionaries; — ^and  thirdly,  that  the  black  beard  of  the  white 
man  settled  there,  had  frightened  the  clouds  away !  Another 
of  tliese  men,  on  another  occasion,  ascribed  the  defeat  of  his  in- 
cantations to  the  erection  of  European  houses,  which  had  had 
the  same  effect,  as,  according  to  the  former  rain-maker,  had  re- 
sulted from  the  white  man's  beard.  But  it  so  happened,  that  at 
the  very  time  he  was  urging  excuses  for  his  failure,  rain  was 
falling  upon  those  very  houses;  a  circumstance  which,  when  it 
became  known,  detracted  from  his  reputation  as  a  soothsayer. 

As  our  readers  may  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  travelling  ad- 
ventures amongst  these  people,  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

*<  During  our  stay  at  Mashow,  my  perambulations  led  me  into  different 
parts  of  the  town;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  superior  cleanliness, 
taste,  and  genius  of  the  people.  In  their  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  in 
the  structure  of  their  dwellings,  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  more 
southern  tribes.  In  one  of  the  lower  cantons  I  met  with  an  albino,  whose 
appearance  and  skeleton-like  form  were  jrhastly  beyond  description.  Her 
eyes  were  perfectly  red,  and  her  hair  of  a  sandy  complexion,  but  corly, 
like  that  of  the  natives  in  general.  Her  parents  were  both  quite  black; 
and  the  father  informed  me,  that  he  had  a  son  likewise  whose  colour 
(white)  and  complexion  were  exactly  similar,  excepting  in  the  eyes.  She 
was  evidently  an  object  of  great  contempt  among  all  around;  and  so  com- 
pletely neglected  that  she  was  literally  perishing  for  want  of  food.  One 
of  my  native  guides  offered  to  take  her  home  with  him;  to  which  the  parents 
unhesitatingly  consented,  on  condition  that  he  would  present  them  with  a 
sheep.  This  was  done;  and  the  poor  girl,  finding  that  she  was  likely  to 
be  much  better  fed,  evinced  as  little  regret  in  leaving  them,  as  they  did  in 
parting  with  her. 

♦*  Early  the  following  morning  all  were  actively  engaged  in  warlike 
preparations;  and  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  sable  troops  commeneed 
their  march  with  the  two  voung  chieftains  and  the  Morolong  king  at  their 
head.  The  latter  proceeded  on  foot,  as  did  the  whole  of  his  warrioTS, 
without  any  other  provision  for  the  journey  than  what  might  be  borne  in 
the  hand.  Having  to  travel  in  the  same  cfirection,  I  was  enabled  to  ob- 
serve all  their  movements;  and  when  the  whole  army  had  come  together, 
the  scene  was  at  once  novel  and  imposing.    Our  route  lay  over  a  fine  tnet 
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of  country  thickly  studded  with  clumps  of  trees  of  the  accacia  giraffe  8pe« 
cies,  which  rendered  the  aspect  highly  picturesque. 

'*  In  the  left  hand  each  warrior  bore  his  shield  and  spears;  and  in  the 
right  a  battle-axe;  which  with  the  bow  and  auiver  (full  of  poisoned  arrows) 
constituted  the  panoply  entire.  Round  his  loins  was  worn  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ffirdle;  on  the  head  a  tuft  of  white  hair,  or  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers; 
and  on  the  feet  a  pair  of  leathern  sandals,  which  completed  his  costume. 
All  being  dependent  upon  the  chase  for  food,  no  kind  of  game  whatever  made 
its  appearance  without  producing  a  simultaneous  shout;  upon  which  every 
one  bounded  across  the  plains  with  the  lightness  and  celerity  of  a  hart;  so 
that  the  panting  and  closely-pursued  victim  was  speedily  brought  to  the 
ground.  It  was  then  unceremoniously  quartered,  and  borne  away  on  the 
backs  of  pack  oxen;  a  number  of  which  were  driven  along  by  followers  of 
the  army  for  this  purpose  expressly. 

**We  had  not  journeyed  many  hours  before  one  of  the  Hottentots  shot  a 
rhinoceros,  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  for  many  days  was 
expected.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  nug^  animal  drop,  than  a  band  of 
the  hungry  warriors,  like  so  many  eagles,  gathered  round  it.  Every  one 
threw  aside  his  mantle;  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity  began  butchering 
for  himself,  conceiving  that  he  was  fully  entitled  to  every  piece  he  might 
be  able  to  cut  off;  consequently  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  this  pr(^ 
digious  creature  was  completely  dissected,  and  nothing  but  bones  and  dung 
left  upon  the  spot.  Such  a  scramble  I  never  before  witnessed;  all  wrought, 
as  if  for  life,  until  the  very  last  bit  had  been  carried  off.  The  momentthe 
slaughter  commenced,  lar^e  fires  were  kindled,  and  steak  upon  steak 
thrown  upon  them,  while  the  flesh  still  quivered  with  life.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  secure  as  large  a  portion  as  possible,  several  received  severe 
wounds  from  the  spears  of  their  fellows;  but  for  all  this,  the  prey  obtained 
in  the  scuf&e  seemed  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  compensation. 

'*  They  now  prepared  for  encampment  and  a  feast;  their  companions  in 
advance,  and  the  object  of  their  expedition,  were  alike  forgotten.  The 
meat  was  all  hung  up  in  trees,  numbers  of  which  were  decorated  with 
slices  of  no  ordinary  size.  Some  went  out  in  search  of  fuel,  while  others 
cut  down  branches,  and  erected  small  circular  enclosures,  which  served  at 
their  lodging-places  for  the  night.  In  each  of  these  were  gathered  together 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  individuals,  who,  after  allaying  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, lay  down  to  sleep,  without  indulging  a  thought  beyond  the  moment: 
their  darkly  shrouded  figures  formed  the  radii  to  a  circle  whose  centre  was 
the  fire.  And  although  conscious  that  they  were  surrounded  by  beasts  of 
prey,  to  which  their  stores  of  meat  would  naturally  form  an  attractive  bait, 
no  one  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  watch  at  all:  wolves  howled,  and  the  lion 
repeatedly  roared,  but  all  seemea  to  enjoy  their  slumbers  undisturbed." 

On  the  following  day,  as  they  were  fording  a  rivulet,  six 
lions  suddenly  issued  from  the  reeds  on  the  bank,  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  but  happily  did  them  no  harm.  On  another 
occasion,  as  they  were  crossing  a  plain  by  night,  they  were 
alarmed  by  hearing  the  roar  of  a  lion,  which  appeared  to  be 
near,  but  they  prevented  his  approach  by  the  discharge  of  a 
volley  of  musketry.  When  they  reached  a  village  they  gene- 
rally met  with  a  good  reception,  and  found  houses  kept  clean 
and  neat,  while  the  utensils  and  weapons  had  been  formed  with 
so  much  skill,  that  they  would  not  have  discredited  the  arti- 
zans  of  a  civilized  community. 

Mr.  Kay  was  visited  early  one  morning  by  a  chief's  son^ 
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who  informed  him  that  he  was  come  on  special  business.     The 
BoquainSy  he  said,  had  defeated  his  tribe,  his  uncle  and  his  war- 
riors were  prisoners,  and  he  was  come,  in  conseauence,  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  white  man.     Mr.  Kay  informed  him  that  he  was 
a  messenger  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  that  he  neither  would 
nor  could  take  part  in  their  quarrels;  an  announcement  which 
disappointed  the  young  chief,  who  immediately  withdrew.     In 
the  evening  Mr.  Kay  found  that  the  tribe  had,  indeed,  been  de- 
feated, but  that  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  warriors  was 
entirely  false,  and  that  it  had  been  fabricated  solely  ivith  the 
view  of  enlisting  his  services  on  their  side.     At  the  war-council 
which  took  place  he  was  present; — the  chief  having  seated  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  his  warriors  arranged  themselves  in 
rows  before  him,  each  having  his  spear  and  shield  at  his  side. 
The  principal  men  began  the  discussion,  by  alleging  as  the 
cause  of  their  discomfiture  the  cowardice  of  the  young  men; 
on  which  one  of  the  latter  repelled  the  charge  wrth  indigna- 
tion, and  declared  that  their  commanders  had  acted  no  better 
than  if  they  were  so  many  old  women !     At  length  a  servant 
brought  some  boiled  corn,  on  which  they  regaled  themselves, 
and  some  of  it  being  offered  to  Mr.  Kay,  he  partook  with  them, 
a  circumstance  which  so  delighted  them  that  they  burst  into 
acclamation, — ^^  the  white  man  is  our  friend !  the  white  man  is 
our  friend!"     What  was  the  result  of  the  council,  he  does  not 
inform  us;  all  that  we  learn  is,  that  the  chief  sent  him  in  the 
evening  a  bowl  of  pounded  corn  and  curdled  milk,  with  an 
apology  for  being  unable  to  offer  any  thing  better  to  the  white 
stranger;  that  afterwards  he  sent  him  some  beer,  and  soon  came 
himself;  that  then  Mr.  Kay  explained  to  him  the  object  of  his 
mission,  to  which  he  listened  attentively,  and  that  the  interview 
ended  by  his  remarking, — <<  Good  are  the  words  of  the  white 
man:  unto  us  a  teacher  might  be  a  pillar  of  rest."     During  the 
night  Mr.  Kay  was  so  much  disturbed  by  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion, that  he  resolved  to  ascertain  the  cause;  on  looking  over  a 
hedge  he  saw  a  group  of  females,  who  were,  as  he  found,  la- 
menting the  loss  of  tlieir  relatives  slain  in  the  battle.     Their 
melancholy  bowlings,  as  he  terms  them,  were,  we  may  sup- 
pose, similar  to  those  practised  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  to 
which  there  are  various  references  in  Scripture;  and  similar  also 
to  those  which  still  prevail  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries  not  having  sufficed  to  remove  from  the  Irish, 
customs  derived  from  their  oriental  ancestry;  customs,  indeed, 
which  they  have  brought  with  them  into  this  country;  but 
which,  though  occasionally  practised,  will  soon  here  sink  into 
disuse,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  blended  with 
another  race,  whose  habits  will  finally  predominate. 
We  shall  now  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
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the  missionaries  conduct  worship  amongst  the  natives.  The 
follov/ing  is  Mr.  Kay's  account  of  what  took  place  on  a  Sabbath- 
day,  afier  he  and  his  fellows  had  been  a  considerable  time  set- 
tled in  the  territory  of  Hinza,  who  had  permitted  them  to  in- 
struct his  people: 

'*  According  to  his  promise  yesterday  afternoon,  the  king  attended  di- 
vine service  to-day,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  warriors;  but  it  was 
evidently  an  irksome  task  both  to  him  and  them.  He  evinced  considerable 
uneasiness  while  the  commandments  were  read,  and  more  especially  when 
I  came  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  tenth,  which  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
many  of  their  abominable  practices.  To  him  prayer  was  manifestly  a 
strange  work;  and,  like  that  of  roost  of  the  noble  and  mighty  of  other  lands, 
his  spirit  was  too  haughty  to  admit  of  his  bend  in?  the  knee  before  God. 
Hence  he  kept  his  seat,  although  almost  all  around  him  knelt.  Such  in- 
difference in  him  is  not  indeed  very  surprising,  seeing  that  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Divine  Majesty;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  have 
the  revelation  of  truth  in  their  hands,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing a  place  of  worship  from  their  infancy,  and  who  nevertheless  constantly 
approach  the  Most  High  in  a  manner  equally  irreverent  and  heathenish! 

*^  The  appearance  of  our  Sabbath-day  congregations  is  both  novel  and 
interesting.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  who  have  obtained 
European  apparel,  all  appear  in  their  native  costume.  Upon  entering  the 
chapel,  however,  every  one  wraps  his  mantle  closely  round  him,  so  as  to 
appear  as  decent  as  possible.  The  men  take  their  places  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while  the  children  fill  up  the  aisles 
and  spaces  between.  All  being  seated,  either  upon  low  benches,  or  mats 
laid  on  the  floor,  we  usually  commence  with  a  hymn,  every  two  lines  of 
which  the  whole  congregation  repeats  after  the  preacher,  previously  to 
Uieir  being  sung.  The  words  being  thus  impressed  upon  their  minds,  the 
majority  soon  become  able  to  repeat  the  whole  from  memory;  and  this  de- 
lightful part  of  the  service  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  sight  of  old  mea 
and  children  endeavouring  to  join  in  the  sacred  song.  All  eyes  are  upon 
us,  and  every  one  strives  to  imitate  the  movements  of  our  lips.*' 

The  attempt  which  the  missionaries  had  made  to  translate 
special  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  into  the  Caffer  language,  mani- 
fests, in  our  judgment,  more  zeal  than  discretion.  According 
to  our  author,  their  plan  has  been  to  translate  a  passage  from  the 
English  version  into  "  barbarous  Dutch,'*  and  then  to  express 
it  in  the  Caffer  language,  as  dictated  by  an  ignorant  interpre- 
ter. Till  some  better  method  than  this  is  adopted,  many  per- 
sons will  distrust  the  benefit  of  the  translation,  since  it  is  pro- 
bable that  error  or  nonsense  will  take  the  place  of  truth. 
However  this  may  be,  many  converts  having  been  made  amongst 
the  Gaffers,  and  considerable  inquiry  excited  amongst  the  peo- 
ple generally,  the  period  is,  probably,  not  far  distant,  when 
Christianity,  in  some  shape  or  other,  will  be  openly  professed 
by  the  whole  nation.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  may  then  be 
undertaken  with  a  better  prospect  of  fidelity,  as  the  children  of 
the  missionaries  who  will  have  learned  the  native  language,  or 
the  Caffer  children  who  have  been  instructed  in  English,  will 
be  exempt  from  the  inconvenience  now  experienced  by  the 
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missionaries.  There  is,  however,  great  danger  that  the  chil- 
dren born  in  Caffraria,  instead  of  embracing  the  morality  of  the 
gospel,  will  slide  into  the  impurities  of  paganism;  not,  indeed, 
in  worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  as  the  instruction  and  exam- 
ple of  their  parents  will  preserve  them  from  that,  but  in  those 
brutal  sensualities  to  w^hich  man  in  an  uncivilized  land  is  so 
prone. 

*'In  our  own  enlightened  land,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  "the  tide  of  ooirapt 

fiassion  is  stemmed,  and  great  moral  achievements  facilitated  by  estab- 
ished  laws,  by  ancient  institutions,  and  by  universal  usages;  by  the  force 
of  Christian  education,  national  example,  a  gospel  ministry,  and  the  power 
of  faithful  prayer.  But  not  so  in  the  regions  of  paganism.  There  public 
example  is  heathenish,  and  heathenish  only;  lust  and  vice  are  almost 
wholly  uncontrolled,  virtue  has  no  support,  the  very  atmosphere  itself 
seems  as  if  dense  with  moral  evil,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  hold  undis- 
turbed dominion.  In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  without  the  counsel  of 
Christian  friends,  the  warnings  of  a  Christian  minister,  or  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  Christian  ordinances,  men  soon  become  deaf  to  the  checks  of 
better  principles.  Fancied  insult  arouses  revengeful  feeling  unrestraioed 
passions  speedily  generate  incredible  licentiousness,  while  aTarice  and 
self-interest  prompt  to  acts  the  most  iniquitous." 

Such  results  may  alarm  the  missionary  for  the  future  condi- 
tion of  his  offspring;  but  as  there  is  now  a  considerable  influx 
of  English  emigrants  to  the  various  settlements  in  South  Afri- 
ca; as  schools  are  established;  as  agriculture  is  every  where  ex- 
tending; as  commerce  is  tutoring  the  native  to  a  rude  sort  of 
civilization;  as  judicial  tribunals  conducted  conformably  to  En- 
glish jurisprudence  are  manifesting  to  him  that  disputes  may  be 
settled  without  bloodshed;  and  as  some  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  are  superseding  the  superstitions  and  abominations 
of  paganism,  we  are  inclined  to  view  the  prospect  with  feelings 
correspondent  to  those  of  the  traveller,  who  finds,  on  the  disper- 
sion of  the  fog  by  the  rising  sun,  that  what  he  had  supposed  to 
be  dark  caves  and  tremendous  precipices,  are  wood-covered 
hills,  and  verdant  valleys,  capable  of  being  made  the  abodes  of 
intelligence,  humanity,  and  love. 

The  following  passages,  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  Christi- 
anity, are,  in  reference  t©  this  subject,  not  a  little  consoling: 

«*  After  preaching,  I  went  out  to  see  their  different  gardens  and  com 
lands;  from  which  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  whom  I  had  left.  Their  situation,  however,  was  much  more  advan- 
tageous, the  soil  being  of  a  superior  description,  and  more  likely  to  prove 
productive  than  that  upon  which  their  neighbours  were  placed.  In  seve- 
ral places  enclosures  had  been  made,  and  both  wheat  and  barley  sown,  as 
had  peas  and  potatoes  in  considerable  quantities.  The  greater  part  of  this 
division  formerly  resided  near  Bavian's  River,  and  among  the  scotch  emi- 
grants, who  had  often  employed  them  in  various  ways,  and  afforded  them 
much  useful  instruction.  Several  were  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
one  or  two  could  write  likewise.  Their  stock  of  sheep  and  oatlle  was 
very  considerable;  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  nltimato 
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prosperity.  There  were  few  among  them  but  what  had  entirely  cast  off 
the  8heep*8kin  garb  of  the  Hottentot;  and  at  divine  service  the  greater  part 
of  them,  male  as  well  as  female,  were  decently  and  respectably  clad  in  Eu- 
ropean apparel.  Several  couples  that  had  lonff  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife,  according  to  general  custom,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
their  matrimonial  union  honourably  and  legally  solemnized:  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  polygamy  in  the  whole 
hamlet. 

'*  In  a  fine  valley  on  the  leA  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  farther  up,  1  found 
a  still  larger  company,  composed  principally  of  persons  from  Bethelsdorp. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  having:  been  taught  and  trained  up  in  that 
institution  (belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society)  were  able  both 
to  read  and  write,  and  were  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  rising  generation  among  them.  The  establishment  of  a  school 
had  constituted  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  their  new  situation. 
As  they  had  but  recently  arrived  on  the  spot,  comparatively  little  had  been 
done,  besides  the  erection  of  a  few  temporary  houses:  the  smith,  however, 
was  preparing  his  forge;  and  the  plough  had  already  been  at  werk.  Se- 
veral largre  plots  of  ground  had  been  turned  up,  in  which  various  kinds  of 
seed,  supplied  by  his  excellency,  the  governor,  Sir  LowryCole,  had  been 
sown. 

*'  The  following  Sabbath  I  preached  at  Balfour,  at  which  place  all  the 
different  parties  assembled  together.  A  more  interesting  sight  I  scarcely 
ever  witnessed.  Four-fifths  of  the  congregation  were  remarkably  clean,  and 
decently  dressed;  and  every  one  evinced  a  seriousness  and  decorum  which 
rendered  the  services  at  once  solemn  and  delightful.  Two  things  may,  I 
think,  be  confidently  affirmed  concerning  this  settlement,  without  fear  of 
contradiction:  1.  That  those  parts  of  it  wherein  religious  troths  are  most 
influential  exhibit  by  far  the  largest  share  of  industry,  and  the  best  pros- 
pects of  ultimate  prosperity;  and,  2.  That  the  most  intelligent,  useful,  and 
promising  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  those  that  have  migrated  from  the  dif- 
ferent mission  stations.  Hence  from  this  class  has  been  selected  the  veld- 
cornets,  or  overseers  and  constables,  &c.,  on  most  of  the  different  locations, 
and  along  with  these  likewise  the  settlement  has  obtained  the  principal  uf 
its  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  together  with  the  chief  of  its  agri- 
cultural implements,  ploughs,  spades,  and  hoes,  &c.  From  one  station 
alone  went  forth  no  less  than  eighteen  ploughs,  nineteen  or  twenty  wag- 
ons, and  several  hundred  head  of  horned  cattle,  which  the  people  by  in- 
dustry and  economy  had  acquired  on  that  station.*' 

The  book  from  which  these  extracts  are  made  is  badly  writ- 
ten, being  immethodical  and  deficient  in  sustaining  the  reader^s 
continued  attention.  The  author,  however,  shows  a  commend- 
able zeal  for  the  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  poor 
Africans;  and  by  his  description  of  their  present  degraded  con- 
dition, he  is  likely  to  increase  the  sympathy,  already  great,  of 
his  countrymen  to  a  race  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  raised 
to  the  level  of  many  others,  at  present  much  above  them. 
Many  persons,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  running  to  and  fro,  so  that  knowledge  is  every  where 
increasing.  Who,  then,  can  fail  to  anticipate  the  day  when  the 
sublime  truths  of  our  holy  religion  will  be  extended  from  pole 
to  pole;  when  nations,  hitherto  estranged,  will  meet  as  bro- 
thers; when  war  will  no  more  afflict  and  desolate  mankind;  but 
when  the  benign  principles  of  the  gospel  will  have  renovated 
9* 
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the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  lead  to  the  verification  of  the 
enraptured  visions  of  the  good  concerning  the  millennium! 

We  conclude  this  article  by  copying  a  piece  of  poetry  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  who  is,  we  think,  a  Scotch  settler  in 
South  Africa,  because  it  exhibits  such  a  view  of  nature  as  has 
rarely  been  exhibited  by  a  poet,  and  because  it  will  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  better  idea  of  the  country  in  a  small  compass, 
than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  author  with  whose  works 
we  are  acquainted: 

'*  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife; 
And  the  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear; 
And  the  scorner's  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tear; 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood  and  folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing,  and  dark  melancholy; 
When  the  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high, 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh;— 
O,  then  there  is  freedom  and  joy  and  pride, 
Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride! 
There  is  rapture  to  yault  on  the  champinff  steed, 
And  to  bound  away  with  a  herald's  speed. 

**  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side- 
Away,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 
By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buffalo's  glen; 
By  yalleys  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays; 
Where  the  gnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze; 
And  the  semsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  vine; 
And  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood; 
And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood; 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  vley,  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  filK 

'*  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
W*ith  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  spring-bok's  fawn  sounds  plaintiyely; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste; 
And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead; 
And  the  grisly  wolf  and  the  shrieking  jackal 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall; 
And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim. 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 

"Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side^ 

Away,  away  in  the  wilderness  vast. 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  befove  never  passed. 
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And  the  Testless  Coranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  rovinff  clan; 

A  region  of  emptiness  howling  ana  drear, 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  through  famine  and  fear; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone, 

And  the  bat  flittinff  forth  from  his  cleft  in  the  stone; 

Where  f^s,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root. 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot; 

And  the  bitter  melon  for  food  and  drink, 

Is  the  pilgrrim's  hxe  by  the  salt  lake's  brink; 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides. 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  oziered  sides. 

No  reedv  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain, 

Nor  rock,  nor  tree,  nor  misty  mountain. 

Are  found,  to  refresh  the  wearied  eye; 

But  the  barren  earth,  and  a  buming  sky. 

And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round. 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 

That  this  at  length — is  solitudk! 

"  And  here,  while  the  night-winds  around^e  sigh, 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 
As  I  set  apart  by  the  desert  stone, 
Like  Elijah  at  Sinai's  cave  alone, 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  Mighty  Hand 
That  spread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land, 
A  '  still  small  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child^, 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  Mar, 
Saying,  ^  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near.'  "* 


Art.  IV. — T%e  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of  James  Shir- 
ley, now  first  collectedly  with  notes.  By  the  late  William 
GiFFORD,  Esq.;  and  additional  notes, and  some  account  of 
Shirley  and  his  writings.    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dtce. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  following  pazeSy  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  life  of  Shirley,  or  oflfer  an  elaborate  essay  on 
his  general  character  as  a  dramatist  In  reference  to  those  mat- 
ters, the  review  of  the  above  work  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Quarterly,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  doubt- 
less acquainted,  has  accomplished  all  that  can  be  wished.  Our 
object  is  to  furnish  a  sequel,  as  it  were,  to  that  article,  by  giving 
a  regular  account  of  as  many  of  the  compositions  contained  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  as  we  may  be  able  to  notice  within  our 
limits,  and  transferring  those  portions  of  them  to  our  pages 
which  convey  the  best  idea  of  their  diversified  excellence. 

•  M  Fear  thoa  not,  for  I  am  with  thae.*' 


,* 
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The  first  two  of  the  Plays,  ^^  Love's  Tricks^  w[\d  «  The 
MaicPs  Revenge^''  may  be  passed  by  without  injury  to  the 
fame  of  their  author,  although  they  are  by  no  means  destitute 
of  passages  which  manifest  his  genius.  These  are  not,  how« 
ever,  sufficiently  frequent  to  counterbalance  the  flagrant  sins 
against  good  sense  and  good  taste,  with  which  they  abound. 
The  second  one,  especially,  is  reprehensible,  in  a  high  degree, 
for  its  extravagance  and  grossness;  and  some  surprise  is  naturally 
felt  on  perusing  it,  that  a  Reverend  personage  should  have  been 
the  instrument  of  ushering  it  into  public  notice.  This  remark, 
indeed,  may  be  extended  to  the  editorship  of  the  whole.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  pieces  contained  in  these  volumes,  are  such  as  may 
be  considered  to  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  clerical  gown. 
Though  undoubtedly  much  less  obnoxious  to  censure  on  the  score 
of  violation  of  the  laws  of  decency  than  the  productions  of  any, 
we  might  say,  of  the  old  dramatic  authors,  they  are  yet  of\en 
polluted  with  expressions  and  incidents  to  which  even  a  layman 
might  well  refuse  the  sanction  of  his  authority  by  superintend- 
ing their  passage  through  the  press.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
observe,  that  notwithstanding  their  frequent  indecency,  they  in 
no  instance  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  good  morals  by  their  gene- 
ral drift.  On  the  contrary,  their  end  is  always  to  render  vice 
more  hideous,  and  virtue  more  attractive,  and  if  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  are,  at  times,  of  an  objectionable  nature, 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  the  author 
lived,  than  his  own.  Shirley  had  evidently  a  pure  and  elevated 
perception  of  moral  beauty,  though  he  may  not  have  possessed 
the  delicate  notion  of  biefisiajice  of  a  more  refined  epoch. 

The  title  of  the  third  play,  "  The  Brothers,''  suggested  at 
first  the  idea  of  a  couple  of  worthies  of  the  species  of  Etheocles 
and  Polynices,  who  would  cause  tlie  reader  to  sup  full  of  hor- 
rors, and  prompt  him  eventually  to  anathematize  them  in  the 
words  of  Statins  addressed  to  those  ferocious  personages— ^7« 
truces  animae,  et  cunctas  Erebi  consumite  posnas.  Frater- 
nal hatred,  since  the  time  of  Cain  and  Abel,  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally deemed  a  much  more  pregnant  theme  than  fraternal  love. 
We  were  delighted,  therefore,   when  we  discovered   that  the 

heroes  of  the  piece  in  question  are  perfect  models  of  the  latter 

that  instead  of  being  counterparts  of  the  frires  ennetnis,  they 
are  deserving  of  immortality  as  the  frires  amis.  Even  the 
transfer  of  his  inheritance  from  the  elder  to  the  younger,  by  an 
angry  father,  engenders  no  quarrel,  until  a  suspicion  infuses  it- 
self into  the  mind  of  the  former  that  the  other  has  been  guilty 
of  underhand  practices,  which  proving  to  be  wrong,  they 
become  as  good  friends  as  before.  The  plot  is  sufficiently  in- 
volved for  the  most  zealous  antagonist  of  the  unities — a  circum- 
stance which,  however  agreeable  to  the  reader,  who  loves  (o 
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follow  the  unravelling  of  an  intricate  story ,  is  not  quite  so  de- 
lightful for  the  critic,  whose  duty  obliges  him  to  subject  it  to  an 
analysis.  We  confess  we  would  much  rather  give  an  abstract  of 
a  French  or  Italian  drama,  written  according  to  the  starch  rules 
of  theatrical  composition,  than  of  a  production  of  the  Spanish  or 
old  English  stage,  with  its  plot  within  plot,  and  its  diversity  of 
characters,  who  have  often  little  or  no  connection  with  each 
other.  There  is  not,  it  is  true,  any  confusion  in  the  comedy 
under  notice,  reckless  as  is  its  author  of  the  precepts  of  Aris- 
totle. The  treble  intrigue  is  managed  with  such  admirable 
skill  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  an  aspect  of  perfect  congruity 
and  completeness,  and  render  the  interest  progressive  to  the 
end;  the  different  personages  have  a  proper  bearing  upon  one 
another,  and  the  denouement,  although  somewhat  improbable  in 
one  of  the  incidents,  is  well  brought  about  No  one  of  the 
dramatis  personae  is  very  powerfully  drawn,  but  they  are  all 
adequate  to  their  functions.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  one 
of  Shirley's  characteristics.  He  has  created  few  of  those  beings, 
who,  like  the  offspring  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
Scott,  leave  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  which  causes  them  to 
be  regarded  as  persons  whom  we  have  seen  and  known,  and  in- 
vests the  scenes  of  their  actions  with  all  the  interest  attached  to 
those  of  the  deeds  of  real  worthies.  His  merit  consists  rather 
in  the  general  adaptation  of  his  characters,  in  the  effect  of  the 
conduct  of  all,  than  in  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  any  parti- 
cular one.  He  never  seems,  like  the  dramatists  of  the  present 
day,  to  write  exclusively  for  a  favourite  actor,  to  enable  him  to 
exhibit  to  the  best  advantage;  making  the  whole  weight  of  the 
piece  rest,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single  individual, 
and  bringing  the  hero  out  into  the  strongest  relief,  by  throwing 
the  subordinate  parts  into  the  shade.  These  are  all  laboured  in 
their  due  proportion,  so  that  it  would  require  a  much  more  ef- 
fective company  of  performers  in  the  aggregate,  to  do  justice  to 
his  pieces,  or,  in  fact,  to  those  of  any  of  the  elder  dramatists, 
than  can  easily  be  found  in  this  age  of  slarringy  when  it  is  al- 
most martyrdom  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  play  well 
concocted  in  all  its  parts.  If  Richard  has  a  representative  wor- 
thy of  himself,  let  Richmond  and  the  rest  of  them  do  as  well  as 
they  may.  The  worse  they  are  off,  the  better  pleased  is  the 
crooked-back  tyrant  on  account  of  the  foils  which  they  make. 

The  two  brothers,  Fernando  and  Francesco,  the  heroes  of 
the  comedy,  are  the  sons  of  Don  Ramyres,  a  wealthy  old  Spanish 
hidalgo,  who  is  anxious  that  the  eldest,  his  heir,  should  marry 
Jacinta,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  Don  Carlos.  The  latter,  on 
his  side,  is  equally  desirous  of  the  match,  being  a  personage 
whose  soul,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  is  made  of  atoms, 
<<  it  places  so  much  happiness  in  dust"    But  it  so  happens, 
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unfortunately,  in  order  that  the  course  of  true  love  may  not  run 
smoother  in  this  case  than  most  others,  that  FranciseOy  the 
younger,  has  already  won  the  affections  of  the  maiden,  whilst 
Fernando  has  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Felisarda,  the 
poor  niece  of  Don  Carlos,  as  he  beheld  her  for  the  first  time  at 
her  devotions  in  church — an  incident  which  he  describes  to  his 
brother  in  the  following  most  exquisite  verses: 

"  Fer,  I'll  deliver  thee  a  secret: 
I  was  at  Saint  Sebastian's  last  Sunday, 
At  vespers. 

^'  Fran,  Is  it  a  secret  that  you  went  to  charcM 
Yon  need  not  blush  to  tell  it  your  ghostly  father. 

'*  Fer.  I  prithee  leave  thy  impertinence;  there  I  saw 
So  sweet  a  face,  so  harmless,  so  intent 
Upon  her  prayers,  it  frosted  my  devotioa 
To  gaze  on  her,  till  by  degrees  I  took 
Her  fair  idea  through  my  covetous  eye. 
Into  my  heart,  and  Know  not  how  to  ease 
It  since  of  the  impression. 

^^  Fran,  Sol  proceed. 

*'  Fer,  Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  j^ith  a  tear. 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweighed 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropp*d  upon  her  bosom. 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament; 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes. 
As  if  they  had  gained  a  victory  o'er  grief, 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven." 

To  involve  the  matter  still  more,  Don  Carlos^  before  receiv- 
ing the  proposition  of  Don  Ramyres,  had  given  his  permissioa 
to  Alberto — a  friend  of  his  profligate  son  Luys,  to  whom  this 
worthy  had  promised  the  hand  of  his  sister,  in  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  him — to  pay  court 
to  Jacinta.  True,  however,  to  his  maxim,  that  ^'fame  ia  an 
empty  noise,  virtue  a  word  there's  not  a  Jew  will  lend  two 
ducats  on,''  he  gives  Alberto  his  congi,  the  heir  of  Don  Ra- 
myres  being  a  much  wealthier  match.  Fernando  at  firat  pre- 
tends to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  but  at  length 
reveals  to  him  his  real  passion: 

**  There  is  no  beauty  or  estate  compared 

To  that  resalteth  from  the  soul :  I  dare 

Now  ope  this  narrow  closet,  and  present 

The  name  I  love  above  the  world ;  it  is. 

Sir,  Felisarda,  equal  in  her  blood, 

Within  whose  virtuous  poverty 

More  treasures  are  contained,  than  in  those  veins 

Of  earth,  which,  opened  by  our  alaves,  do  bleed 

Such  floods  of  gola  into  the  lap  of  Spain.*' 
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In  a  fit  of  anger,  Don  Ram3rres  curses  and  disinherits  him, 
makes  Francisco  his  heir,  and  soon  afterwards  Fernando  is  in- 
formed that  he  has  died  from  the  effect  of  his  indignation,  hav-^ 
ing,  however,  previously  retracted  his  malediction — a  piece  of 
news  which  is  more  welcome  to  the  poor  son  than  would  have 
been  that  of  his  restoration  to  his  inheritance. 

In  the  mean  while  another  aspirant  to  the  favour  of  Jacinta 
appears  in  the  person  of  Don  Pedro,  a  noble  of  distinguished 
rank  and  affluence.  These  attractions,  of  course,  are  irresisti- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  maiden  is  again  com- 
manded to  attire  herself  in  all  her  charms,  to  secure  the  glitter- 
ing prize.  To  this  she  naturally  objects,  that  "  the  world  will 
censure  strangely,  if  she  throws  off  Fernando,  but  now  enter- 
tained by  his  command," — but  the  prudent  parent  closes  her 
mouth  with  a  sage  reply: 


t( 


The  world  will  praise  thy  wisdom,  and  my  care; 
Or,  if  some  giddy  tongues  condemn  what's  good, 
Must  we  be  senrile  to  that  fear,  and  lose 
That  which  will  make  us  judges  of  their  folly, 
And  damn  it  with  a  frown  of  state  1  They're  fools 
That  doat  upon  those  shadows,  idle  talk, 
The  slime  of  earth-worms,  that  doth  shine  to  cozen 
Infants !  'tis  fit  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  substances. 


»» 


Don  Pedro,  however,  is  contracted  to  Donna  Estafania,  a 
widow  lady,  who  now  presents  herself  upon  the  scene  to  extri- 
cate the  lovers  from  their  difficulties.  To  revenge  herself  upon 
her  faithless  swain,  she  dresses  in  the  clothes  of  Jacinta,  and 
assumes  her  place  in  the  vehicle  which  is  to  carry  the  bride  to 
church,  whilst  the  latter  elopes  with  Francisco,  and  is  married 
according  to  her  wishes.  The  intention  of  the  forsaken  dame 
is  to  go  to  the  altar  with  Don  Pedro,  and  there  unveiling  her- 
self, to  tax  him  with  his  falsity;  but  the  carriage  is  attacked  by 
Alberto  and  Luys,  and  she  is  carried  off,  under  the  supposition 
that  it  is  Jacinta.  On  discovering  the  mistake,  Alberto  is  at 
first  rather  out  of  humour,  nor  is  the  lady  very  well  pleased  at 
having  her  plans  thus  frustrated,  until,  after  some  conversation, 
finding  each  other  quite  agreeable,  they  determine  to  take  the 
goods  which  the  gods  have  provided  them  and  become  man  and 
wife.  At  the  same  time  Don  Ramyres  again  appears,  having 
only  feigned  death  to  <<  advance  his  younger  son  to  a  marriage 
with  Jacinta,**  and  try  the  piety  of  his  eldest  and  the  virtue  of 
Felisarda.  These  having  been  found  "  worthy  of  his  accept- 
ance,'* he  marries  the  happy  couple,  restores  Fernando  to  his 
birth-right,  and  gives  a  portion  to  Francisco,  which  reconciles 
Don  Carlos,  in  a  measure,  to  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

Although  the  names  of  the  personages  are  Spanish,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  their  only  claim  to  be  considered  na- 
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tires  of  Spain.  VoilH  des  Turques  bien  Fnmpc  iff,  nid  Yd- 
taire  of  Racine's  Mahometans;  and  in  the  same  way  we  mi^ 
style  Shirley's  Spaniards  <<  very  English."  The  story,  indael^ 
is  of  the  description  which  is  most  popular  oa  the  Speniflh  itage^ 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  author  eaaiUiamxei, 
if  we  may  coin  a  word,  the  appellations  of  hie  chareetan^  Is 
produce  an  apparent  congruity.  The  one  which  makes  die 
strongest  impression  is  the  gentle  Felisarda.  She  is  a  sweat 
picture  of  a  meek,  confiding,  affectionate  creature,  bearing  kar 
sorrows  with  unmurmuring  resignation,  and  even  rejoieing  ia 
the  loss  of  her  lover's  wealth,  which  enables  her  to  prove  the 
purity  of  her  attachment 

'*  It  is  not  worth  my  grrief  to  be  assoied 
That  this  will  bring  me  nearer  now  to  him 
Whom  I  most  honour  of  the  world;  and  *U8 
My  pride,  if  yon  exceed  me  not  in  fortune. 
That  I  can  boast  my  heart  as  hi^h,  and  ridif 
With  noble  flame,  and  every  way  your  eqnaJ ; 
And  if  you  be  as  poor  as  I,  Fernando, 
I  can  deserve  you  now,  and  love  you  more 
Than  when  your  expectation  carried  all 
The  pride  and  blossoms  of  the  spring  upon  it*** 

There  is  something,  also^  beautifully  patlietic  in  Fernando's 
anguish  at  having  offended  one  who  had  been  **  so  kind  a  la- 
ther," and  his  joy  at  hearing  that  the  latter  had  been  previilad 
upon  by  his  confessor  to  withdraw  his  curse  and  bestow  oi 
him  his  blessing,  which  renders  him  insensible  to  the  priva- 
tion  of  fortune;  whilst  his  constancy  and  elevation  of  nul  ait 
finely  developed  in  his  noble  rejection  of  the  adviee  of  hil 
brother  to  abandon  his  mistress,  before  he  is  led  to  beUeit 
that  Don  Ramyres  is  dead;  and  then,  when  the  sad  event  if 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  separating  himself  from,  her  nlhtr 
than  wed  her  to  his  poverty.  His  answer  to  the  counid  of 
Francisco,  who  had  urged  it  on  the  ground  that  ^  his  love 
young,  and  had  no  time  for  growth,^'  deserves  to  be 
It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  poetical  declamation,  and  fumiahetH 
admirable  specimen  of  Shirley's  exquisite  richness  and  beaJltf 
of  expression  and  fervour  of  fancy. 

**  Do  not  wound  me. 
*Tis  false,  by  Love  itself!  thou  hast  desenr'd 
I  should  forget  thee  now  ;  dost  thou  consider 
Love  (that  doth  make  all  harmony  in  our  souU 
And  seated  in  that  noblest  place  of  life, 
The  heart,)  with  thingrs  that  are  the  slaves  of  time. 
And  that,  like  common  seeds,  thrown  into  earth. 
It  must  have  leisure  to  corrupt,  and  after 
Much  expectation,  rise  to  name  and  vigour? 
Love  is  not  like  the  child  that  grows,  and  gets 
By  slow  degrees  perfection ;  but  created, 
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Like  the  first  man,  at  full  strength  the  first  minute, 
It  makes  a  noble  choice,  and  gains  from  time 
To  be  called  only  constant,  not  increased. 
Preserve  thv  own  aflfcctions,  and  think  mine 
Noble  as  they,  I  shall  suspect  thy  love 
To  me  else. 

"The  Witty  Fair  One,'*  is  a  comedy  full  of  spirit,  though 
with  the  capital  defect  of  two  plots  of  almost  equal  importance, 
which  have  no  connection  whatever.  Each  of  them,  moreover, 
is  favoured  with  a  heroine  who  may  lay  claim  to  the  appellation 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  piece;  and  on  this  account  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  helievc  that  the  original  name  was  *•  The 
Witty  Fair  Ones,"  in  the  phiral.  Violetta  is  the  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Richley,  **  a  man,"  as  described  by  his  brother, 

**  Who,  though  he  write 
Himself  but  knight,  keeps  a  warm  house  in  the  country 
Amongst  his  tenants ;  takes  no  lordly  pride 
To  travel  with  a  footman  and  a  page 
To  London ;  humbly  rides  in  the  old  fashion, 
With  half  a  dozen  wholesome  liveries. 
To  whom  he  gives  christian  wages,  and  not  countenance 
Alone  to  live  on ;  can  spend  by  the  year 
Eight  hundred  pounds,  and  put  up  five,  sleeps  quietly 
Without  dreaming  on  morti^ages  or  statutes. 
Or  such  like  curses^  on  his  land ;  can  number. 
May-be,  ten  thousand  pound  in  ready  coin 
Of  his  own,  yet  never  boncrht  an  office  for't; 
lias  plate,  no  question,  and  jewels  too. 
In  his  old  lady*s  cabinet,  beside 
Other  things  worth  an  inventory  ;'' 

a  picture  which  may  be  deemed  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  sub- 
stantial country  gentleman  of  the  day.  The  other  Lidy,  Penel- 
ope, is  the  daughter  of  Worthy,  Sir  George's  brother,  and  if 
general  vivacity  were  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  appella- 
tion, it  would  be  undoubtedly  settled  in  her  favour;  but  we 
suppose  that  Violetta  is  the  j)rincipal  personage,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  ti»e  majority  of  lovers,  and  outwitting 
Mr.  Brains,  a  cuiming  varlet  of  a  servant,  whom  her  lather  had 
commissioned  to  keep  watch  on  her  movements,  to  prevent  her 
from  marrying  any  one  else  than  a  foolish  knight.  Sir  Nicholas 
Treedle,  to  whom  he  hud  aJfianced  her  on  account  of  his  pelf. 
She,  however,  has  been  captivated  by  the  respectful  love  ot 
Aimwell,  a  modest  and  otherwise  distinguished  person,  who  at 
first  despondingly  accuses  his  stars  of  being 

**  Too  ungentle 
To  point  her  out  the  mistress  of  his  thoughts, 
Who  is  so  much,  like  them,  above  the  hope 
Of  ever  climbing  to  T* 

a  sentiment,  by  the  way,  that  might  create  the  suspicion  he 
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was  conversant  with  the  exquisite  reflections  of  Helen  in  <*  All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  in  which  the  mournful  damsel  says, 

"  It  were  all  one 
As  1  should  love  a  bright  particalar  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it— he  is  so  above  roe.*' 

But  Violetta  gives  him  encouragement,  and  by  means  almost  the 
same  as  those  employed  to  bring  about  the  denouement  of  <'  The 
Brothers/'^-dressing  her  maid  as  herself,  and  eloping  with 
him,  whilst  Brains  is  escorting  the  disguised  Abigail  about 
the  streets,  pluming  himself  on  his  circumspection  and  cun- 
ning— she  contrives  to  thwart  the  designs  of  her  parent  and 
accomplish  her  own.  Sir  George,  on  finding  how  the  matter 
stands,  has  the  good  sense  to  endure  what  can't  be  cured,  for- 
gives her,  and  receives  her  husband  into  favour. 

There  is  something  splendidly  hyperbolical  in  the  following 
^<  pretty  madness"  of  Aim  well  on  catching  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  Violetta.  Shirley  is  especially  rich  in  his  tributes  to  the  sex, 
from  which,  we  venture  to  afiSrm,  a  more  gorgeous  and  glitter- 
ing bouquet  of  compliments  might  be  culled,  than  from  the 
effusions  of  almost  any  of  the  professed  devotees  and  encomiasts 
of  female  charms. 

'*  So  breaks  the  day,  and  hides  itaelf  again 

Among  the  western  shades !  Were  she  to  dwell 

"Within  your  garden.  It  should  need  no  son ; 

Her  smiles  were  powerful  to  infuse  a  warmth 

Into  tlie  flowers,  her  breath  perfume  year  arbours. 

The  trees  grow  rich  in  blossom  and  bear  fniit 

At  the  same  instant,  as  Uwere  ever  Spring 

And  ever  Summer :  when  she  seats  herself 

Within  some  bower,  the  feather'd  choristers 

Shall  plsy  their  music  to  her,  and  take  pride 

To  warble  aery  notes  till  she  be  weary, 

"Which,  when  she  shall  but  with  one  accent  of 

Her  own  express,  an  hundred  nightingales 

Shall  fall  down  dead  from  the  soft  boughs  before  her, 

For  grief  to  be  o'erchanted.*' 

The  following  apology  of  Aimwell,  for  having  vilified  the 
whole  female  race,  in  consequence  of  imagining  that  he  had  been 
ill-treated  by  Violetta,  is  worthy  of  bemg  a  pendant  to  the 
above;  it  is  equally  upon  stilts,  but  the  stilts  are  admirably  made. 

*'  Forgive  me,  sacred  sex  of  woman,  that 

In  thought  or  syllable,  I  have  declaimed 

Against  your  ^roodness ;  I  will  redeem  it 

With  such  religious  honouring  your  names. 

That  when  1  die,  some  ne*er  Uiought-stained  virgin 

Shall  make  a  relic  of  my  dust,  and  throw 

Mv  ashes,  like  a  charm,  upon  those  men 

Whose  fuiths  they  hold  suspected.    To  what  pitch 

Of  blessedness  are  my  thoughts  mounted  !** 
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The  deacription  of  Sir  Nicholas  Treedle  is  an  impayable 
picture. 

"  He*8  one  was  wise  before  he  was  a  man,  for  then  his  folly  was  ex- 
cusable ;  but  siuce  he  came  to  be  of  age,  which  had  been  a  question  till 
his  death,  had  not  the  law  criven  him  his  father's  lands,  he  is  grown  wicked 
enougrh  to  be  a  landlord :  he  does  pray  but  once  a  year,  and  that's  for  fair 
weather  in  harvest ;  his  inward  son8<*8  are  sound,  for  none  comes  from  him; 
he  speaks  words,  but  no  matter,  and  therefore  is  in  election  to  be  of  the 
peace  and  auorum,  which  his  tenants  think  him  fit  for,  and  his  tutor's 
judgment  allows,  whom  he  maintains  to  make  him  legs  and  speeches.  He 
feeds  well  himself,  but,  in  obedience  to  government,  he  allows  his  servants 
fasting  days ;  he  loves  law,  because  it  killed  his  father,  whom  the  parson 
overthrew  in  a  case  of  tithes;  and,  in  memory,  wears  nothing  suitable; 
for  his  apparel  is  a  cento,  or  the  ruins  of  ten  fashions.  He  does  not  much 
care  for  heaven,  for  he's  doubtful  of  any  such  place ;  only  hell  he's  sure 
of,  for  the  devil  sticks  to  his  conscience ;  therefore,  he  does  purpose,  when 
he  dies,  to  turn  his  sins  into  alms-houses,  that  posterity  may  praise  him  for 
his  bountiful  ordination  of  hot  pottage.  You  may  read  tne  rest  as  he 
comes  toward  you." 

Aim  well  is  clever  at  hitting  off  characters;  he  thus  de- 
spatches the  M.  D.'a  in  a  few  words:  "  Do  not  trust,"  he  ad- 
vises his  friend,  ''  thy  body  with  a  physician,  he'll  make  thy 
foolish  bones  go  without  flesh  in  a  fortnight,  and  thy  soul  walk 
without  a  body  a  seven-night  after."  Brains,  also,  utters  a 
quantum  of  shrewd  remark  confirmatory  of  the  assertion  of  Sir 
George,  that  he  is  a  fellow  ^  whose  sconce  carries  some  subtil- 
ty."  Two  of  his  observations  are  replete  with  philosophy,  and 
deserve  to  be  copied. 

^'  Do  not  you  know  that  a  woman  is  more  troubled  with  a  little  business, 

than  some  men  with  managing  the  troubles  of  a  whole  commonwealth  1 

It  has  been  a  proverb,  aa  Suy  aa  a  ken  with  one  ehieken  /  marry,  an*  she 

had  twenty,  twenty  to  one  she  would  not  be  so  fond  of  them." 
•  •  •  • 

^*  Where  shame  is  enforced  too  much  upon  the  delinquent,  it  be^ts 
rather  an  audacious  defence  of  the  sin,  than  repentance.  Soft  rain  slides 
to  the  root,  and  nourishes,  where  great  storms  make  a  noise,  wet  but  the 
skin  i'  the  earth,  and  run  away  in  a  channel." 

The  other  plot  in  which  the  namesake  of  the  chaste  spouse  of 
Ulysses  is  the  heroine,  turns  upon  her  endeavours  to  reclaim  a 
wild  young  gallant.  Fowler,  to  whom  she  is  attached,  but  who 
at  first  pays  court  to  her  with  dishonourable  views.  For  this 
pur|)Ose  she  resorts  to  a  method  which,  absurd  and  impossible 
as  it  may  be,  is  so  skilfully  managed  as  to  prevent  every  thing 
like  the  irfcredulus  odi  feeling.  This  is  to  make  him  believe 
himself  dead,  by  spreading  the  report  of  his  decease,  and  en- 
gaging a  number  of  his  acquaintances  to  pretend  not  to  know 
him,  and  talk  of  the  unfortunate  circumstknce  in  his  hearing, 
whilst  she  and  her  family  affect  the  same  iKnorance,  and  even 
mourn  over  his  coffin  when  he  is  present  He  is  not,  however, 
so  well  supplied  with  credulity  as  to  give  implicit  belief  to  his 
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being  in  another  world,  though  eventually  serious  thoughts  force 
themselves  into  his  head,  which,  joined  to  the  admiration  that 
her  virtue  excites,  cause  him  to  <<  shake  his  wanton  slumber  off, 
and  wake  to  virtue."  The  piece  ends  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  except  poor  Brains,  whose  discomfiture  afflicts  him 
sadly. 

The  next  piece,  The  Weddingj  is  pronounced  by  the  editor 
to  be  one  of  Shirley's  most  perfect  productions,  equally  admi- 
rable in  its  serious  and  its  broadly  humorous  scenes.  Its  plot, 
he  remarks,  is  conducted  with  infinite  art,  and  its  characters  are 
strongly  drawn  and  happily  contrasted.  It  is  also  highly  eulo- 
gised in  various  commendatory  verses  addressed  to  the  author 
on  its  appearance,  from  which  the  following  lines,  by  Thomas 
May,  deserve  to  be  extracted,  as  conveying  a  just  and  well 
expressed  praise. 

**  If  high-raised  passion, 
Tempered  with  harmless  mirth,  io  such  sweet  fashion, 
And  with  such  harmony,  as  may  invite 
Two  faculties  of  soul,  and  both  delight, 
Deserve  an  approbation,  in  mine  eye 
Such  in  just  yalae  is  this  Comedy.** 

The  story  is  briefly  this.  Beauford,  '^  the  exact  pattern  of  a 
gentleman,  as  hopeful  as  the  Spring,"  is  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing Gratiana,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Belfare,  when  he  receives 
from  his  friend  Marwood  the  blasting  information  that  his  in- 
tended bride  is  "  a  blotted  piece  of  alabaster," — ^that  she  has, 
some  time  before,  surrendered  her  honour  to  Marwood  himself. 
He  at  first  rejects  the  charge,  with  all  the  fierceness  of  confiding 
and  passionate  love,  and  forces  the  accuser  to  fight  him;  but  on 
hearing  from  his  lips,  when  wounded  and  apparently  dying,  a 
reiteration  of  the  assertion,  he  can  no  longer  refuse  it  belief.  In 
consequence,  he  bitterly  upbraids  Gratiana,  who  in  vain  attempts 
to  affirm  her  innocence,  and  he  repudiates  her  at  the  moment 
when  the  bridal  party  is  assembled  and  the  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  eventually,  however,  discovered,  that  Marwood 
was  deceived  by  Cardona,  the  nurse  of  Gratiana,  whom  he  had 
bribed  to  favour  his  wicked  designs,  and  who  had  prevailed 
upon  her  own  daughter  to  take  the  place  of  her  mistress.  The 
lovers  are  then  married,  and  Marwood,  who  recovers  from  his 
wound,  repairs  the  injury  he  has  committed,  by  espousing  the 
unhappy  victim  of  his  lustful  passion. 

The  anguish  and  distraction  of  Beauford,  though  at  times 
somewhat  exaggerated,  are  depicted  with  a  powerful  pencil;  and 
in  the  quiet  grief  and  unwavering  afiection  of  Gratiana,  there 
are  touches  of  exquisite  pathos.  We  must  be  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe the  scene  in  which  the  unhappy  maiden  is  cast  ofi"  by 
her  deceived  lover. 
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"  Beau.  I  hare  no  time  to  dwell  on  oiroamstaiice ; 
I  come  to  take  my  last  letTe ;  you  and  I 
Mnst  never  meet  again. 

Grm»  What  lan^^uaffe  do  I  hear  1 
If  Beaaford*8,  it  ahomd  atrike  me  dead. 

Beau.  Thia  day 
I  had  designed  for  marriage,  bat  I  muat 
Pronounce  we  are  eternally  divorced : 
Oh,  Gratiana !  then  haet  made  a  wonnd 
Beyond  the  onre  of  sargery ;  why  did  nature 
Empty  her  treasure  in  thy  face,  and  leave  thee 
A  black,  prodigious  soul  1 

Ora*  Defend  me,  good  neas! 

Beau^  Call  upon  darkness  to  obscure  thee  rather. 
That  never  more  thou  mayst  be  aeen  by  mortal : 
Get  thee  some  dwelling  in  a  miat,  or  in 
A  wild  forsaken  earth,  a  wilderness, 
Where  thou  mayst  hide  thyself,  and  die  forgotten. 

Chra,  Where  was  I  lost?  name  what  offence  provoked 
This  heavy  doom  :  dear  Beau  ford,  be  not  so 
Unjust  to  sentence  me,  before  I  know 
What  is  my  crime;  or,  if  thou  wilt  not  tell 
What  sin  it  is  I  have  committed,  great 
And  horrid  as  your  anger,  let  me  study, 
V\\  count  them  all  before  you ;  never  did 
Penitent,  in  confession,  strip  the  soul 
More  naked ;  I'll  unclasp  my  book  of  conscience ; 
You  shall  read  o'er  my  heart,  and  if  you  find 
In  that  great  volume  but  one  single  thought 
Which  concerned  you,  and  did  not  end  with  some 
Good  prayer  for  yon,  oh,  be  just  and  kill  me. 

Beau.  Be  just,  and  tell  thy  conscience  thou'st  abused  it 
False  woman !  why  dost  thou  increase  my  horror, 
By  the  obscuring  a  misdeed  which  would, 
Were  all  thy  other  sins  forgiven,  undo  thee : 
Oh,  Gratiana?  thou  art- 
Ore.  What  am  n 

Beau.  A  thing  I  would  not  name,  it  soundt  so  fearfully ; 
Twould  make  a  devil  blush  to  be  saluted 
By  that  which  thou  must  answer  to. 

Ora,  I  fear-^ 

Beau.  That  fear  betrays  thy  guilt :  tell  me,  Gratiana, 
What  didst  thou  see  in  me  to  make  thee  think 
1  was  not  worthy  of  thee  at  thy  best. 
And  richest  value,  when  thou  wert  as  white 
In  soul,  as  beauty  1  for,  sure,  once  thou  wert  so ; 
Hadst  thou  so  cheap  opinion  of  my  birth, 
My  breeding,  or  my  fortunes,  that  none  else 
Could  serve  for  property  of  your  lust,  but  I  ? 

Gra.  Dear  Beauford,  hear  roe. 

Beau.  A  common  father  to  thy  sin-got  issue, 
A  patron  of  thy  rifled,  unchaste  womb  T 
Oh,  thou  wert  cruel,  to  reward  so  ill 
The  heart  that  truly  hononred  thee !  thv  name, 
Which  aweeteoed  once  the  breatli  of  hua  that  spake  it. 
And  musically  charmed  the  gentle  eari 

10* 
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Shall  Mand  heieafter  like  m  aemcb-owrs  aote« 
And  fright  the  hearer:  Tiipna  ahall  lanent 
That  thoa  hast  shamed  their  chaate  aoeiety ; 
And  oft  as  Hymen  lights  his  tapera  ap« 
At  the  remenihraBee  of  thy  name,  shed  tearsv 
And  blush  for  thT  dishonour :  from  this  miaaley 
Thy  friends  shall  count  thee  desperately  sickt 
And  whensoever  thou  goest  abroad,  that  day 
The  maids  and  matrons,  thinking  thoa  srt  dead. 
And  goinff  to  the  grave,  shall  all  come  forth. 
And  wait  like  mournera  on  thee. 

Gra.  Have  you  done  ? 
Then  hear  me  a  few  syllables  :^you  have 
Suspicion  that  I  am  dishonoured. 

Beau.  No, 
By  hesven  I  hsTe  not;  I  have  too  much  knowledge 
To  Muspect  thee  sinful ;  but  in  the  aasurance 
Of  it,  1  must  disclaim  thy  heart  for  ever. 
Gratiana,  my  opinion  of  thy  whiteness 
Hath  made  my  soul  ss  black  as  thine  already : 
Weep  till  thou  wash  away  thy  stain,  and  then, 
V  the  other  world,  we  two  may  meet  again.  [£xi7. 

Gra,  Weep  inward,  eyea,  thither  your  streams  impart. 
For  sure,  Vve  tears  enough  to  drown  my  heart.  ExitJ*^ 

The  following  reflections  of  Beauford  are  also  worth  ex- 
tracting: 

*'  All  woman  is  a  labyrinth  ;  we  can 

Measure  the  height  of  any  star,  point  out 

All  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  examine 

The  sea*s  large  womb,  and  aound  its  subtle  depth ; 

But  srt  will  ne*er  be  able  to  find  out 

A  demonstration  of  a  woman's  heart." 
•  •  •  • 

"  How  little  room 
Do  we  take  up  in  death,  that,  living,  know 
No  bounds !  Here,  without  murmuring,  we  can 
Be  circumscribed ;  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  us 
Affect  such  wanton  and  irregular  paths ; 
When  that's  gone,  we  are  auiet  as  the  earth. 
And  think  no  more  of  wanaering." 

In  conjunction  with  the  main  plot  is  a  subordinate  one,  that 
gives  its  comical  character  to  the  piece,  in  which  two  person- 
ages principally  figure,  of  a  racy  description,  both  from  their 
intrinsic  merits,  and  the  humour  of  their  contrast  One  of  them 
is  Master  Kawbone,  a  skeleton  of  a  miser,  who  is  thus  graphi- 
cally described: 

'« 0  there's  a  piece  of  folly! 
A  thing  made  up  of  parchment;  and  his  bonds 
Are  of  more  value  than  his  soul  and  body, 
Were  any  man  the  purchaser:  only  wise 
In  this  hereditary  trade  of  usury; 
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Undantands  nothing  but  n  leriTWinr, 

As  if  he  were  eranted  for  no  nee 

Bat  to  grow  rich  with  interest:  to  his  ignonnee 

He  has  the  gift  of  being  impodent. 

What  will  he  grow  to«  if  he  lire,  that  is 

So  yoong  a  monster!*' 

The  other  is  Lodam,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  fore«>ing,  a 
glutton,  '<  the  pattern  of  whose  belly  was  the  barrel  of  Heidel- 
berg." Both  are  arrant  cowards^  the  latter  being,  moreover, 
a  tremendous  swaggerer,  and  both  are  suitors  of  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Justice  Landby,  who,  however,  is  not  more  pleased 
with  the  meagerncss  of  the  miser,  than  the  rotundity  o^  the 
sensualist.  She  has  given  her  affections  to  Haver,  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  disguises  himself  as  the  servant  of  Rawbone,  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  courtship  without  suspicion^  and  whom  she 
ultimately  marries.  The  scenes  between  Rawbone  and  Liodam 
are  effectively  managed,  and  replete  with  fun,  especiallv  a  duel, 
in  which  Haver  changes  places  with  his  master,  and  frightens 
Lodam  almost  into  thinness. 

The  «  Orattful  Servant**  must  have  been  a  decided  favour- 
ite on  its  first  appearance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  commendatory  verses  by  which  it  is  cele- 
brated. Among  them  are  some  from  Massinger,  in  itself  a 
sufficient  eulogy,  which  are  free  from  all  hyperbole  of  com- 
pliment, and  seem  to  intend  the  praise  which  they  express. 
"  Here,"  he  says, 

'*  Are  no  forced  expressions,  no  racked  phrase, 

No  Babel  compositions  to  amaxe 

The  tortared  reader,  no  believed  defence 

To  strengthen  the  bold  atheist's  insolence, 

No  obscure  syllable  that  may  compel 

A  blush  from  a  chaste  maid,  but  all  so  well 

Expressed  and  ordered,  as  wise  men  must  sayt 

It  is  a  grateful  poem,  a  good  play. 

And  such  as  read  ingenuously,  shall  find 

Few  have  outstrippwi  thee,  many  halt  behind." 

J  ust  as  this  encomium  doubtless  is,  in  the  main,  that  portion  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  purity  of  the  piece,  is  of  too  unqualified  a 
kind.  The  characters  and  action  of  the  principal  plot,  it  is  true, 
are  unexceptionable,  and  so  far  the  praise  is  merited,  but  the 
secondary  intrigue  turns  altogether  upon  the  reformation  of  an 
abandoned  libertine,  which  gives  rise  to  phrases,  and  even 
scenes,  that  would  hardly  be  admitted  into  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  the  work.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reformation 
is  accomplished,  it  is,  moreover,  the  quintessence  of  absurdity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the  two  plots,  and  the 
reader  cannot  help  feeling  strong  regret  that  a  story  so  beauti- 
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ful,  pure,  and  admirably  conducted  as  the  first,  should  be  linked 
with  one  so  incongruous,  gross,  and  ridiculous  as  the  other. 

This  tragi-comedy  derives  its  name  from  the  gratitude  of 
Leonora,  princess  of  Milan,  to  Foscari,  a  noble  of  Savoy,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  rescued  by  him  from  robbers,  when 
escaping  from  her  native  place  in  the  habit  of  a  page,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  marry  her  uncle.  She  follows  him 
to  the  court  of  Savoy  in  the  same  disguise,  he  believing  her  to 
be  what  she  seems,  and  there  performs  a  service  for  him, 
which  manifests  the  strength  of  her  grateful  feelings.  Foscari 
is  supposed,  by  his  companions,  to  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
and  on  his  return  sends  Dulcino,  as  she  calls  herself,  to  inform 
his  mistress,  Cleona,  to  whom  he  has  been  betrothed,  of  his 
being  still  in  life  and  health.  This  lady,  imagining  him  to  be 
dead,  is  making  preparations,  at  the  moment  of  Dulcino's  arri- 
val at  her  abode,  to  receive  the  reigning  duke,  who  is  about 
to  pay  her  a  visit  to  solicit  her  hand.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  his  highness  had  demanded  that  of  Leonora  herself,  whose 
portrait  had  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  making  her  his 
wife,  and  that  the  request  had  been  acceded  to,  but  on  learning 
the  conduct  of  her  uncle,  and  her  consequent  flight,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  spouse  in  his  own  dominions.  Dulcino  delivers 
the  letter  of  Foscari  to  Cleona,  whose  joy  at  the  intelligence 
vents  itself  in  this  rapturous  style: 

"  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened  thoughts, 
He  lives,  he  lives  yet;  cease,  ye  amorous  fears, 
More  to  perplex  me. — ^Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth. 
How  fares  my  lordf    Upon  my  virgin  heart 
ril  build  a  flaming  altar  to  oflfer  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me;  speak,  and  increase  my  comforts: 
Is  ho  in  perfect  healtfal 

DuL  Not  perfect,  madam, 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Your  conataucy! 

CU.  O,  get  thee  wings,  and  fly  then, 
Tell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vesul  fire. 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices. 
Dispersed  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  sad 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

The  snn*s  loved  flower,  that  shats  his  yellow  curtain, 

Wh«o  hedeclineth,  opens  it  again 

At  bis  fair  rising;  with  my  parting  lord 

I  <rl'j8ed  all  my  delight:  till  his  approach. 

It  fefaall  not  spread  itself.** 

The  duke,  in  consequence,  is  not  received  in  a  manner  to  in- 
spire him  with  much  hope;  but  he  does  not  particularly  remark 
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her  coldness,  in  consequence  of  cuting  his  eyes  upon  DuIcinOy 
whose  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  Leonora,  natu- 
rally introduces  a  little  perturbation  into  his  soul.  The  page 
returns  to  Foscari,  and  on  being  asked  how  his  letter  was  re- 
ceived, makes  an  exquisite  reply: 

**  1  want  expression,  mj  lord,  to  give  you 
The  drooniBtance,  with  what  a  flowing  love, 
Or  rather  with  what  glad  derotion. 
She  entertained  it:  at  your  very  name« 
For  so  I  guessed,  to  whieh  her  coTetous  siglit 
Made  the  first  haste,  one  might  tiaTe  seen  the  heart 
Dance  in  her  eyes,  and  as  the  wonder  strove 
To  make  her  pale,  warm  love  did  fortify 
Her  cheeks  with  guilty  blushes;  she  did  read 
And  kiss  the  paper  often,  mingled  questions. 
Some  half  propounded,  (as  her  soul  had  been 
Too  narrow  to  Teceivo  what  yoili  had  writ,) 
She  quite  forgot." 

Enraptured  at  her  constancy,  Foscari  resolves  upon  an  act  to 
"  reward  her  love  beyond  example/'  such  as  certainly  impas- 
sioned swain  has  rarefy,  if  ever  done  before,  viz.  to  feign  death, 
in  order  that  she  may  <<  afiect  the  duke,''  and  attain  the  dis- 
tinguished rank  which  is  offered  to  her  acceptance.  With  this 
view,  he  begs  Dulcino  to  return,  and  contradict  the  story  of  his 
being  alive — a  request  which  tries  the  gratitude  of  the  disguised 
princess  to  the  utmost,  as  she  has  already  begun  to  <<feel  a  new 
and  fiery  spirit  dance  upon  her  heart-strmgs,''  from  finding  that 
the  duke  is  all  that  he  was  reported  to  her  to  be,  and  conse- 
quently is  solicitous  on  her  own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  Fos- 
cari, that  the  latter  should  claim  Cleona.  She  cannot,  how- 
ever, withstand  his  urgency,  and  finally  obeys  his  directions, 
accusing  herself  to  the  maiden  of  having  deceived  her  with  a 
<^  devised  letter,"  in  order  to  obtain  money.  Foscari  then  goes 
to  the  duke,  and  resigns  his  pretensions,  having  made  arrange- 
ments to  enter  into  a  monastery.  The  scene  between  the  rivals, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  deser^'es  to  be  extracted,  notwith- 
standing its  length: 


Enter  Foaeari  duguiad^  rnidkissei  the  duke^a  hand* 
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/Vf.  Yon  are  a  gracious  prinee,  and  this  high  Ikvour 
Deserves  my  person  and  my  sword,  when  yon 
Vouchsafe  so  mnch  addition  to  this  honour, 
To  call  them  to  your  serrice. 

Duke.  You  are  noble. 

/Vw.  It  is  not  compliment,  my  lord,  alone. 
Made  me  thus  bold ;  I  have  a  private  massage ; 
Please  you  command  their  diafeuiee. 

Dukt.  Wait  without.  [Exeunt  Lordi. 
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Fi)8,  Have  you  forgot  this  facet  [Discovera  hinuelf. 

Duke.  Foscari's  shadow  ! 

Fos.  The  substance,  sir,  and,  once  more,  at  your  feet. 
Duke.  Returned  to  lifel    Rise,  meet  our  arms:  why  in 
This  cloud? 

Fo8,  Your  pardon,  royal  sir;  it  will 
Concern  your  highness  to  permit  me  walk 
In  some  eclipse. 
Duke.  Howl 

Fos,  Be  but  pleased  to  grant 
A  little  freedom  to  my  speech,  I  shall 
Demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this  action: 
I  said  I  had  a  message;  I  come,  sir,  from 
Cleona. 
Duke.  From  Cleona? 

Fo8.  From  her,  indeed,  and  in  her  name,  I  must 
Propound  a  question,  to  which  she  prays 
You  would  be  just  and  noble  in  your  answer. 
Duke.  Without  disputing  your  commission, 
Upon  mine  honour — 

Fo8.  Princes  cannot  stain  it: 
Do  you  love  her? 
Duke.  Do  I  love  her?    Strange! 

Jihs.  Nay,  she  would  have  you  pause,  and  think  well  ere 
You  give  her  resolution;  for,  she  bad  me  tell  you 
She  has  been  much  afflicted  since  you  left  her. 
About  your  love. 

Duke.  About  my  love?    I  prithee 
Be  more  particular. 

Fo3.  I  shall.     So  soon 
As  you  were  gone,  being  alone,  and  full 
Of  melancholv  thoughts — 
Duke.  I  left  her  so. 

Fos.  Willing  to  ease  her  head  upon  her  couch. 
Through  silence,  and  some  friendship  of  the  dark, 
She  fell  asleep,  and  in  a  short  dream  thought 
Some  spirit  told  her  softly  in  her  ear, 
You  did  but  mock  her  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  love. 
Duke.  Ha! 

Fos.  More ;  that  you  are  fallen  from  honour, 
Have  taken  impious  flames  into  your  bosom ; 
That  you  are  a  bird  of  prey,  and  while  she  hath 
No  household  lar,  to  wait  upon  her  threshold, 
You  would  fly  in  and  seize  upon  her  honour. 
Duke.  I  hope  she  has  no  faith  in  dreams? 
Fos.  And  yet 
Divinity  hath  oftentimes  descended 
Upon  our  slumbers,  and  the  blessed  troops 
Have,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  soul. 
Conversed  with  us,  taught  men  and  women  happy 
Ways  to  prevent  a  tyrant's  rage  and  lust. 

Duke.  But  this  was  some  most  false,  malicious  spirit. 
That  would  insinuate  with  her  white  soul; 
There*s  danger,  if  she  cherish  the  illusion. 
Fos.  She  cannot  tell,  she  hath  some  fears,  my  lord; 
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Great  men  have  left  examples  of  their 

And  yet  no  Jealousy  of  you,  but  what 

A  miracle  doth  urge,  if  this  be  one; 

If  you  but  once  more  say  you  love  Cleona, 

And  apeak  it  unto  me,  and  to  the  ansels 

Which  in  her  prayers  she  hath  invoked  to  hear  you. 

She  will  be  confident,  and  tell  her  dr^im. 

She  cannot  be  illuded. 

Duke.  Though  I  need  not 
Give  au  account  to  any,  but  to  heaven. 
And  her  fair  self,  Foscari,  thou  shalt  tell  her 
With  what  alacrity  I  display  my  heart, 
I  love  her 

With  chaste  and  noble  fire ;  my  intents  are 
Fair  as  her  brow;  tell  her  I  dare  proclaim  it 
In  my  devoUons,  at  that  minute  when 
I  know  a  million  of  adoring  spirits 
Hover  about  the  altar:  I  do  love  her — 

jFbt.  Enough,  enough.    My  lord,  be  pleased  to  hear 
What  I  have  now  to  say:  you  have  expressed 
A  brave  and  virtuous  soul;  but  I  must  not 
Carry  this  messaffe  to  her;  therefore  take 
Your  own  words  back  again — ^  I  love  Cleona 
With  chaste  and  noble  fire;  my  intents  are 
Fair  as  her  brow;  I  dare  proclaim  it,  sir, 
In  my  devotions,  at  that  minute  when 
I  know  a  million  of  adoring  spirits 
Hover  about  the  altar/ 

Duki,  Do  you  mock  met 

/bf.  Pardon  a  truth,  my  lord:  I  have  apparelled 
My  own  sense  with  your  language. 

Duke.  Do  you  come 
To  afiront  us?  you  had  better  have  been  sleeping 
In  your  cold  urn,  as  fame  late  gave  yon  out. 
And  mingled  with  the  rude  forgotten  ashes, 
Than  live  to  move  our  anger. 

Fob*  Spare  your  frowns. 
This  earth  weighs  not  my  spirit  down;  a  fear 
Would  die  the  paleness  of  my  father's  dust 
Into  a  blush.    Sir,  many  are  alive 
Will  swear  I  did  not  tremble  at  a  cannon 
When  it  struck  thunder  in  mine  ear,  and  wrapped 
My  head  in  her  blue  mists:  it  is  not  breath 
Can  fright  a  noble  truth;  nor  is  there  magic 
In  the  person  of  a  king  that  plays  the  tyrant. 
Bat  a  good  sword  can  easily  uncharm  it. 

Duke*  You  threaten  us. 

Fm,  Heaven  avert  so  black  a  thought! 
Though  in  mine  honour's  cause,  I  can  he  flame, 
My  blood  ia  frost  to  treason;  make  me  not 
Belie  my  heart,  for  1  do  love  Cleona, 
And,  my  bold  heart  tells  me,  above  all  height 
You  can  affect  her  with;  no  hirth  or  state 
Can  challenge  a  prerogative  in  love: 
Nay,  be  not  partial,  and  you  diall  aaeribe 
To  mine  love's  yicloty;  for  though  1  admit, 
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Yon  Tslne  ker  abovfl  jour  dnludoia,  healthv 
lliat  yon  would  neniioe  your  blood  to  avort 
Any  mishap  thonld  threafen  that  deai  head. 
All  thii  ia  unt  ahora  Tonnalf ;  but  I 
Lore  her  abore  heraalf^  and  while  yon  ean 
But  giTe  your  life,  and  ail  yon  haTOi  to  do 
Cleona  aenricei  I  can  gire  away 
Herself,  Cleona^s  self,  in  my  lore  to  her! 
I  see  you  are  at  loss;  1*11  reconoile 
All ;  the  ia  your*a;  this  minute  ends  my  claim: 
LiTe,  and  enjoy  her  happily;  may  yon 
Be  fkmous  in  that  beanteons  empire,  ahe 
Blest  in  so  great  a  lord! 

Duke,  I  must  not  be 
0*ercome  in  honour,  nor  wonld  do  so  great 
A  wrong  to  enjoy  the  blessing;  I  knew  not 
Yon  were  engaged. 

Fha*  Ere  you  proceed,  I  must 
Beseech  you  hear  me  out:  I  am  but  fresh 
Returned  from  travel;  in  my  abaence,  she 
Heard  I  was  slain;  at  my  return  upon 
Tlie  hearing  of  these  honours  yon  mtend  her. 
And  which  1  now  believe  from  ydur  own  lip, 
I  found  a  means,  and  hare  wrought  her  already 
Into  a  firm  belief,  that  I  am  deaa ; — 
For  I  have  but  pretended  I  came  from  her. 
If,  for  my  sake,  you  leaTC  her  now,  I  can 
Make  good  her  Uith  and  die;  it  shall  not  be  said 
I  lived,  and  oTcrthrew  Cleona's  fortune. 

Duke.  Stay,  miracle  of  honour,  and  of  love. 

/bt.  If  yon  proceed,  as  it  concerns  your  happiness, 
I  can  secure  all  fear  of  me;  I  am 
Resolved  a  course  wherein  1  will  be  dead 
To  her,  yet  live  to  pray  for  her  and  you. 
Although  I  never  see  yon  more;  will  you. 
My  royal  lordf 

Dukt.  Did  ever  lover  plead 
Against  himself  beforel 

Fof,  I  love  her  still. 
And  in  that  study  her  advancement,  sir^ 
In  you,  I  cannot  give  her. 

Duke.  Well,  I  wiU 
Still  love  her,  and  solicit. 

/br.  And  not  open 
That  I  am  living! 

Duke.  Not  a  svllable. 

Fm.  I  am  confident;  let  me  but  kiss  yonr  hand. 
Amin,  may  bleMinn  dwell  with  you  for  ever!  [£xi7. 

Duke.  He  was  always  noble,  but  this  passion 
Has  outgone  history;  it  makes  for  me; 
Hail  to  my  courteous  fate!  Foscari,  thanks; 
Like  the  aged  phoenix,  thy  old  love  expiree. 
And  from  such  death  springa  life  to  my  deaires.'*  [Exit. 

Foscari  also  endeavours  to  persuade  Dulcino  to  assume  the 
monastic  habit,  and  the  page  apparently  consents;  but  it  hap- 
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pens,  fortunately  for  her,  that  the  monk,  V alentio,  with  whom 
Foscari  has  arranged  the  matter,  is  the  very  one  who  accompa- 
nied her  flight  from  Milan,  and  waa  separated  from  her  by  the 
attack  of  the  robbers.  The  joy  on  discovering  one  another,  is 
great  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  that  of  the  poor  page, 
who  finds  herself  getting  into  an  awkward  dilemma  between  her 
sex  and  her  promise  to  enrol  herself  among  the  friars  of  St. 
Benedict  Vaientio  takes  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and 
when  the  court  are  assembled  to  witness  the  reception  of  the 
two  candidates  for  the  cowl,  he  givea  a  note  to  the  duke,  in- 
forming him  of  the  real  character  of  the  page.  The  ceremony 
is  forthwith  interrupted;  the  duke  claims  Leonora  for  his  bride, 
and  Foscari,  having  then  no  longer  any  reason  for  his  self- 
sacrifice,  is  made  happy  with  Cleona. 

If  Shirley  had  written  nothing  but  "  The  Traitor"  he  might 
have  been  considered  a  genius,  perhaps,  of  the  very  first  order, 
capable  of  reaching  the  highest  heaven  of  invention  with  the 
full  development  of  his  powers.  It  is  a  tragedy  which  strikes 
us  as  equal  to  almost  any  of  the  productions  of  the  English 
drama,  excepting,  always,  those  of  Shakspeara.  Though  in  the 
aggregate  our  author's  geniusappertaina  to  the  class  of  the  beauti- 
ful rather  than  of  the  sublime,  in  this  remarkable  effort  he  has 
evinced  a  mastery  over  the  intenser  passions,  of  the  most  de- 
cided kind.  It  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  species  of  interest 
which  would  justify  the  assertion,  that  on  him,  too,  "  the  mighty 
mother"  bestowed  the  golden  keys  which  can  unlock  the 
gates 

*'  Of  honor  aad  of  thrilliag  feara, 

And  ope  the  ucred  aoaice  of  sympalhelio  tear*." 

The  personages  are  broadly  marked,  and  strongly  inviduated, 
and  adciinbly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  plot,  which  requires 
them  to  be  of  a  description  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
one  master-spirit  employing  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  personal  ends;  and  the  story  is  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  skill  which  affords  them  all  abundant  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  Ibeir  respective  characters.  It  is  unquestionably  not 
altogether  &«e  from  the  author's  habitual  sin  of  extravagance, 
and  tcaringa  passion  to  tatters;  but  the  defect  is  not  sufficiently 
prominent  to  injure  the  general  power  and  truth.  The  subject 
is  taken  from  the  annals  of  Florence, — the  eonapiracy  of  Lo- 
renzo Aii  Medici,— or  Lorenzino,  as  he  is  generally  styled,  as 
well  to  distinguish  him  from  his  ** magnifioent"  relative,  and 
other8orthesamename,asonaccountofthediminutivenessofhis 
person— epinst  his  kinsman,  Alexander,  the  reigning  duke.  In 
most  of  the  principal  ineldents,  and  aloo  in  the  ^aracter  of  the 
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chief  personagei  the  dramatist  does  not  differmaterially  from 
the  historians  who  have  related  the  event;  but  he  has  made  use 
of  their  data  with  consummate  skill,  and  joined  with  them 
other  incidents  and  other  personages,  most  artfully  fitted  to 
bring  them  out  into  the  fullest  relief,  and  increase  the  efiect  of 
the  whole  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  main  variations  consist  in 
making  the  object  of  the  duke's  illicit  passion  a  being  of  perfect 
virtue,  and  the  sister  of  a  man  of  the  most  sensitive  honour, 
and  the  most  irascible  temperament,  instead  of  the  wife  of  an 
absent  ambassador,  and  in  causing  Lorenzo  to  be  slain  imme- 
diately after  the  perpetration  of  his  double  crime  of  treason  and 
murder,  by  the  infuriate  brother,  whereas  he  effected  his  es- 
cape, and  survived  for  eleven  years,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  two  Florentine  soldiers.  The  last  change,  of  course,  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  tragic  effect,  and  the  other  gives  occasion 
for  scenes  of  absorbing  interest  and  overwhelming  pathos. 

The  character  of  Lorenzo  is  drawn  with  a  pencil  at  once  bold 
and  delicate  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  one  which  requires  the 
utmost  perfection  of  the  art  The  slightest  deficiency  in  any  of 
the  lights  or  shadows  of  the  portrait  would  have  rendered  it 
either  ridiculous  or  intolerable;  but  the  various  features  are  so 
nicely  adjusted  and  discriminated — 


*^  The  doubtful  radiance  of  contending  dyes, 
That  faintly  mingle,  yet  distinctly  rise,* 
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is  so  exquisitely  exhibited,  that  criticism  is  wholly  at  fault  The 
apparent  frankness,  deep  duplicity,  miraculous  astuteness, 
powerful  talent,  untiring  perseverance,  and  unflinching  hardihood 
of  this  "  Traitor,"  constitute,  indeed,  a  splendid  political  vil- 
lain. We  admire,  whilst  we  anathematize,  the  singular  ad- 
dress with  which  he  converts  the  defects  of  the  persons  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  into  the  instruments  of  his  designs; 
and  what  can  be  better  calculated  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these,  than  the  mingled  voluptuousness  and  weakness  of  the 
duke,  the  fierceness  of  Sciarrha,  and  the  vanity  of  Depazzi? 
The  only  obstacle  in  his  way — and  this  is  an  exquisite  concep- 
tion, as  excm])lifying  the  power  of  virtue  in  the  feeblest  and 
simplest  guise  to  vanquish  the  utmost  strength  and  subtlety  of 
vice, — is  the  purity  of  Amidea,  which  is  ultimately  the  rock  on 
which  all  his  projects  split. 

In  order  to  compass  the  destniction  of  the  duke,  he  pretends  to 
aid  him  in  his  licentious  pursuit  of  Amidea,  whilst  he  commu- 
nicates to  Sciarrha  the  peril  which  threatens  her  honour,  and 
goads  the  fiery,  high-minded  youth,  to  absolute  phrenzy,  by  tell- 
ing him  that  the  illustrious  libertine  counts  upon  the  assistance 
of  his  fraternal  influence  with  the  maiden.     Thirsting  for  yen- 
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geance,  Sciarrha  agrees  with  Lorenzo  to  seduce  the  duke  to  his 
residence,  under  the  pretext  of  affording  him  the  gratification  of 
his  desires,  and  there  murder  him,  and  proclaim  the  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth — another  bait  which  the  wily  hypocrite 
holds  out  to  the  ardent  patriotism  of  his  tool.  The  duke  comes, 
on  the  appointed  evening,  to  an  entertainment  that  is  provided, 
and  Sciarrha  informs  Amidea  of  the  deed  about  to  be  done. 
Horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  the  crime,  she  conjures  her  brother 
not  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood,  and  finally  prevails  upon  him 
to  entrust  her  with  the  preservation  of  her  honour  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  libertine.  She  then  borrows  a  poniard,  "  with  no 
black  intent  to  stain  it  with  any  blood,"  from  her  younger  bro- 
ther, Florio, — whose  gentle,  and  yet  resolute  character  is  beau- 
tifully set  off  by  the  violence  of  the  elder — and  concealing  the 
two  liehind  the  hangings  of  her  apartment,  she  allows  the  duke 
to  enter.  At  first  she  affects  not  to  understand  the  object  of  his 
visit,  but  when,  after  fmding  her  proof  against  his  solicitations, 
he  threatens  to  use  force,  she  displays  the  weapon,  and  declares 
her  resolution  to  immolate  herself,  if  he  persists.  As  he  ridi- 
cules her  heroism,  she  wounds  herself  in  the  arm  to  evince  its 
reality — an  action  which  '<  shoots  an  ague  through  him,"  and 
on  her  offering  to  repeat  the  blow,  he  becomes  repentant,  and 
prays  her  forgiveness,  <'  seeing  his  own  deformity  in  her  inno- 
cence." Sciarrha  then  comes  forward  in  raptures  at  her  for- 
titude and  triumph,  and  receiving  the  promise  of  the  duke  to 
^<  study  how  to  satisfy  for  him  and  Florence,"  discloses  the  plot 
which  had  been  laid  for  his  destruction.  To  prove  the  guilt  of 
Lorenzo,  which  theother  cannotbring  himself  to  believe,  he  sends 
for  him,  as  if  the  murder  had  been  committed,  and  places  the  in- 
credulous personage  behind  the  arras,  that  he  may  overhear  their 
conversation.  Here  follows  a  master-stroke  of  the  address  of  the 
traitor.  He  catches  the  last  words  of  Sciarrha,  as  he  enters,  and 
seeing  no  one,  immediately  suspects  the  truth;  and  when  the 
other  informs  him  that  the  duke  is  slain,  pretends  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  The  prince,  of  course,  is  thus  confirmed  in 
his  confidence,  whilst  Sciarrha,  enraged  at  Lorenzo's  dissimula- 
tion, is  only  prevented  from  attacking  him,  sword  in  hand,  by  the 
interference  of  the  former,  who  rushes  from  his  concealment  to 
arrest  the  contest,  and  insists  upon  their  being  reconciled  on  the 
spot.  This  they  apparently  become,  but  Sciarrha,  as  soon  after- 
wards as  possible,  makes  his  appearance  at  Lorenzo's  residence, 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  its  object  The  scene  between  them 
we  transcribe,  as  affording  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  art  of 
Lorenzo: — 

EfUer  a  SmKfAxr. 
Sort,  Scianha,  my  lord  desirea  to  speak  with  you. 
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Lor.  Sciarrha!  come  near— [tdUiper«  ibm.]— you  andentand! 
admit  him.  [.Ext/  Sen, 

Enter  Scurrha. 

Welcome,  my  noble  lord; 
You  were  not  wont  to  visit  me. 

Sd.  Nor  mean 
Ever  to  do't  again. 

Lor,  You  bring  frowns, 
I  can  be  sullen  too:  what  is  your  pleasurel 

Sci.  You  have  abused  me. 

Lor.  You  have  injured  me. 

Set.  In  what? 

Lor,  Betrayed  me  basely  to  the  doke. 

^1.  You  denied  then  you  were  a  traitor. 

Lor.  Yes, 
I  was  no  fool  to  run  my  neck  upon 
The  axe,  and  give  you  such  a  cause  of  triumph. 
Were  it  again  in  question — 

Scip  Yon  an  a  villain,  sir. 
And  I 

Must  have  it  certified  under  your  own  hand, 
To  show  the  duke. 

Lor,  You  shall  be  humbled  to 
Confess  the  contrary,  nay,  subscribe 
That  I  am  honest,  and  desire  my  pardon. 
Look,  I  have  a  sword,  and  arm,  and  vigour ; 
Dare  fight  with  thee,  didst  ride  upon  a  whirlwind. 
Provoke  thee  on  a  rock,  in  waves,  in  fire. 
And  lull  thee  without  scruple;  such  a  strength 
Is  innocence. 

Sci.  Innocence!  dost  not  fear  a  thunderbolt? 
I  shall'be  charitable  to  the  world,  an  I 
Cut  thee  in  pieces;  and  yet  then  I  fear 
Thou  wilt  come  together  again;  the  devil  does 
Acknowledse  thee  on  earth  the  greater  mischiefy 
And  has  a  tear,  when  thou  art  dead,  he  shall  not 
Be  safe  in  hell;  thou  wilt  conspire  with  some 
Of  his  black  fiends,  and  get  his  kingdom  from  him. 
Didst  not  thou  rail  upon  the  duke? 

Lor.  I  grant  it. 

Sei.  Call  him  a  tyrant? 

Lor.  More,  I  do  confess 
I  did  exasperate  you  to  kill  or  murder  him; 
Give  it  what  name  you  please;  with  joy  I  broagfat  him 
Under  the  colour  of  your  ffuest,  to  be 
The  common  sacrifice:  all  this  I  remember; 
But  is  heaven's  stock  of  mercy  spent  already. 
That  sins,  though  great  and  horrid,  may  not  be 
Forgiven,  to  the  heart  that  eroans  with  penitence? 
Are  the  eternal  fountains  quite  sealed  up? 
I  was  a  villain,  traitor,  murderer. 
In  my  consenting  to  his  death,  but  hope 
Those  stains  are  now  washed  off. 

Sci.  Hast  thou  repented? 

Lor.  Trust  me,  I  have. 
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Set.  The  deTil  is  turned  religions! 
Aunnenc  not  thy  damnation. 

Lor,  As  he  was 
A  lustful  duke,  a  tyrant,  I  had  lost  him. 
In  his  return  to  piety,  he  commanded 
My  prayers,  and  fresh  obedience  to  wait  on  him; 
He's  now  my  prince  again. 

ScL  This  IS  but  cunning 
To  save  your  life. 

Lor,  My  life ! — Within  there!    Ha!  welcome. 

Enter  divers  Gemtlemeic  armed, 

Ut  Gent,  My  gracious  lord. 

2d  Gent,  Wilt  please  your  honour 
Command  my  service? 

2d  Gent,  Or  mel 

^th  Gent,  Or  anyl 

bth  Gent.  Our  swords  and  liyes  are  yoart. 

Sci,  Perhaps  your  lordship  hath  some  botioess  with 
These  gentlemen,  Til  take  some  other  tuui. 

Lor,  By  no  means,  good  Sciarrha: 
You  visit  seldom;  those  are  daily  with  me, 
Men  that  expect  employment,  that  wear  swords. 
And  carry  spirits,  both  to  be  engaged, 
If  I  but  name  a  cause.— Gentlemen,  draw. 

Set,  My  providence  has  betrayed  me.  [JUide, 

Lor,  Now,  Sciarrha, 
You  that  with  single  yalonr  dare  come  home 
To  affront  me  thus;  know,  but  too  late,  thy  heart 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  my  breath:  these  swords 
Can  fetch  it  when  I  please;  and,  to  prevent 
Your  boast  of  this  great  daring — I  beseech 
As  you  do  honour  and  love  your  Lorenzo, 
No  hand  advance  a  w^eapon,  sheath  again. 
And  leave  us;  I  owe  service  to  your  loves. 
But  must  not  so  dishonour  yon. 

MQttU.  We  obey.-  [Exeunt. 

Sei.  They're  gone:  this  is  some  nobleness.  Idside. 

Lor.  You  sec 
I  do  not  fear  your  sword;  alone,  I  have 
Too  much  advantacre;  yet  yon  may  imagine 
How  easily  I  could  correct  this  rashness: 
But  in  my  fear  to  offend  gracious  heaven. 
With  a  new  crime,  having  so  late  obtained 
My  peace,  I  cive  you  fro^om. 

Sei.  Do  I  dre;im? 

Lor,  Pray  chide  me  still,  I  will  be  patient 
To  hear  my  shame. 

Sei.  Is  this  to  be  believed? 
Doth  not  Lorenzo  counterfeit  this  virtue? 
He  does:  it  is  impossible  he  should  repent. 

Lor,  Why?  tell  me,  Sciarrha,  and  let  us  argue  awhile 
In  cooler  blood;  did  you  not  once  resolve 
To  kill  the  duke  too! 

Sei,  I  confess — 

Lor.  To  give  him  death  with  your  own  hand? 
Methinks  it  should  be  the  tame  parricide 

!!• 
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in  you,  if  not  a  greater;  yet  you  chansed 
Your  purposes;  why  did  you  not  go  torougfa« 
And  murder  him? 

Set,  He  was  converted. 

Lor.  Good! 
That  tau|[fat  you  mercy,  and  perhaps  repentance 
For  your  intent. 

Sd.  It  did. 

Lor,  Why  should  not,  sir. 
The  same  conversion  of  the  duke  ]>ossess 
My  heart,  with  as  much  piety  to  him 
And  sorrow  for  m^selfl    If  i  should  say 
You  are  but  cunning  in  this  shape  of  honesty. 
And  sfill  suspect  your  soul  to  be  a  traitor. 
Might  you  not  blame  my  want  of  charityt 

Sci,  He  says  but  right,  we  are  both  men,  frul  things.    [Jmde. 
*Tis  not  impossible. 

Lor.  I  am  reconciled 
To  heaven  already,  and  the  duke:  if  yon 
Be  still  unsatiafiedf  i  am  ready,  sir, — 

Sci,  Tiie  dieumstance  considered,  I  incline 
To  think  this  may  be  honest. 

Lor,  Come,  Sciarrha, 
We  are  both  hasty:  pardon  my  rash  language 
In  the  beginning,  I  will  study  service 
Shall  make  you  love  me;  I  have  been  too  wicked. 
Too  full  of  passion,  inexorable: 
My  nature  is  corrected;  at  this  minute  ' 

I'm  friends  with  all  the  world,  but  in  your  lore 
Shall  number  many  blessings. 

Sd,  I  am  converted.'* 


Here  one  of  Lorenzo's  creatures  enters,  and  communicates  to 
him  the  intelligence  that  Pisano,  who  had  been  betrpthed  to 
Amidea,  has  broken  his  faith  to  her,  and  is  about  to  marry 
another  bride,  a  circumstance  which  he  well  knew,  as  it  was 
through  his  intrigues  that  it  was  brought  about,  in  order  that 
Sciarrha  might  be  impelled  by  it  to  some  desperate  act,  and 
thus  be  plac^  entirely  within  his  power.  His  anticipations  ait 
not  deceived.  The  enraged  brother  hastens  to  meet  Piaano  oo 
his  way  to  the  altar,  and  stabs  him  to  the  heart  Lorenao  follows 
with  a  guard,  and  when  the  deed  is  perpetrated,  orders  the  mur- 
derer to  be  seized  and  disarmed;  then,  pretending  to  eommiie- 
rate  his  situation,  offers  to  procure  his  pardon,  if  he  will'conaeat 
to  sacrifice  his  sister  to  the  passion  of  the  duke,  threatening,  if  be 
refuses,  that  she  shall  be  compelled  to  submission  after  ne  has 
been  executed  for  his  crime.  At  first,  Sciarrha  furiously  rejects 
the  proposal,  but,  on  hearing  this  menace,  affects  to  comply,  and 
being  released,  returns  to  his  house,  where,  Virginius  like,  he 
puts  Amidea  to  death,  to  preserve  her  honour  from  stain.  The 
scene  in  which  this  harrowing  deed  is  committed,  is  replete 
with  power  and  pathos;  we  regret  we  have  only  space  for  die 
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following  extract  from  it^  in  which  Sciarrha  is  speaking  to  his 
sister: 

**  Death's  a  deyouring  ffametter, 

And  sweeps  ap  all:  what  thinkst  thou  of  aa  eyet 

Could'st  thoa  spue  one,  and  think  the  blemish  recompensed, 

To  see  me  safe  with  t'other!  Or  a  hand? 

This  white. hand.  Amides,  that  hath  so  often, 

With  admiration,  trembled  on  the  Inte; 

Till  we  have  prayed  thee  leaye  the  strings  awhile. 

And  laid  our  ears  close  to  thy  ivoiy  fingers, 

Suspecting  all  the  harmony  proceeded 

From  their  own  motion,  without  the  need 

Of  any  dull  or  passive  instrument. 

No,  Amidea,  thou  shalt  not  bear  one  scar 

To  buy  my  life;  the  sickle  shall  not  touch 

A  flower  that  grows  so  fair  upon  his  stalk." 

In  the  meanwhile  Lorenzo  informs  the  duke  of  Sciarrha's 
supposed  compliance,  and  soon  afterwards  Florio  brings  the 
body  of  Amidea  to  the  dwelling  of  the  former,  and  places  it  in 
a  bed  in  one  of  the  chambers.  How  beautiful  and  affecting  is 
the  following  soliloquy  of  the  heart-broken  brother  over  the 
corpse: 

«« — Let  me  look  upon 
My  sister  now;  still  she  retains  her  beauty. 
Death  has  been  kind  to  leave  her  all  this  sweetness. 
Thus  in  a  morning  have  I  oft  saluted 
My  sister,  in  her  chamber,  sate  upon 
Her  bed,  and  talked  of  many  harmless  passages; 
But  now,  *tis  night,  and  a  long  night  with  her, 
I  ne*er  shall  see  these  curtains  drawn  again 
Until  we  meet  in  heaven." 

The  duke  enters,  and  being  left  alone,  approaches  the  bed, 
where  he  beholds  the  fearful  spectacle  which  has  been  prepared 
for  him.  He  utters  an  exclamation  of  horror;  Lorenzo  rushes 
in  with  an  attendant,  and  murders  him;  and  Florio,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  re-appears  with  Sciarrha,  who,  telling  his 
brother  to  be  a  <<  spectator  only,"  engages  with  the  author  of  all 
his  misery  in  a  desperate  contest,  which  results  in  the  death  of 
both.  Well  may  one  of  the  persons  who  is  attracted  by  the 
tumult  to  the  scene  of  blood,  utter  the  exclamation,  <<  here  is  a 
heap  of  tragedies!" 

Lovers  Crtieltyj  a  tragedy,  is  too  gross  to  admit  of  an  analy- 
sis, and  moreover  is  a  composition  of  an  inferior  order,  on  the 
whole,  meriting  comparatively  little  attention,  even  in  a  literary 
point  of  view.  The  ^  want  of  decency"  is  doubly  the  <<  want 
of  sense,"  when  it  leads  to  scenes  of  such  absurdity  as  some 
which  disgust  the  reader  in  this  play.  Passages,  however,  occur, 
whose  excellence  would  preserve  it  from  utter  condemnation 
were  it  even  more  open  to  criticism  than  it  really  is.    We 
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doubt  whether  the  devotion  of  love  could  be  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed than  by  these  words: 

'« There's  not  a  thougrht  that  I  dare  keep  from  you, 
No  sigh  but  you  may  know  from  whence  it  breaks, 
I  have  not  had  a  tear,  but  you  have  searched 
The  very  spring." 

And  what  an  attractive  face  must  be  one  with  a  "  cheek  that 
hath  both  cream  and  strawberries  in  it,  and  ;i  lip  with  cherries 
that  say,  come  cat  me."  The  following  account  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Madame  de  Pompadours  of  the  day,  furnishes  a 
curious  picture: 

'^  Hip,  You  do  not  know- what  it  is  to  be  a  duke's  mistress,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  court,  to  have  all  heads  bare,  all  knees  bow  to 
you,  every  door  fly  open  as  you  tread;  with  your  breath  to  raise  this  gen- 
tleman, pull  down  that  lord,  and  new-mould  the  toother  lady;  wear  upon 
a  tire  the  wealth  of  a  province,  have  all  the  fashions  brought  first  to 
you,  all  courtiers  sue  to  you,  tilts  and  tournaments  for  you;  to  have  the 
air  you  live  in,  nay,  your  very  breath,  perfumed,  the  pavement  you  tread 
upon,  kissed,  nay,  your  dog  or  monkey,  not  saluted  without  an  officious 
leg,  and  some  title  of  reverence.  Are  you  melancholy?  a  masque  is 
prepared,  and  music  to  charm  Or]}hetis  himself  into  a  stone;  numbers 
presented  to  your  ear  that  shall  speak  the  soul  of  the  immortal  Eng- 
lish Jonson;  a  scene  to  take  your  eye  with  wonder,  now  to  see  a  forest 
move,  and  the  pride  of  summer  brought  into  a  walking  wood;  in  the 
instant,  as  if  the  sea  had  swallowed  up  the  earth,  to  see  waves  capering 
about  tall  ships,  Arion  upon  a  rock,  playing  to  the  ddphins,  the  tritons 
calling  up  the  sea  nymphs,  to  dance  before  you:  in  the  height  of  this  rap- 
ture, a  tempest  so  artificial  and  sudden  in  the  clouds,  with  a  general  dark- 
ness and  thunder,  so  seeming  made  to  threaten,  that  you  would  cry  out 
with  the  mariners  in  the  work,  you  cannot  escape  drowning:  in  the  turn- 
ing of  an  eye,  these  waters  vanish  into  a  heaven;  glorious  and  angelical 
shapes  presented,  the  stars  distinctly  with  their  motion  and  music  so  en- 
chanting you,  that  you  would  wish  to  be  drowned  indeed,  to  dwell  in  such 
a  happiness. 

Eub.  Fine  painted  blessings! 

Hip*  Will  you  feast?  the  w^ater  shall  be  summoned  to  bring  in  her  finny 
and  shell  inhabitants,  the  air  shall  be  unpeopled,  and  the  birds  come  sing- 
ing to  their  sacrifice;  banquets  shall  spread  like  wildernesses,  and  pre- 
sent more  variety  than  men  can  possibly  take  in  surfeits.  Are  you  sick? 
all  the  court  shall  take  physic  for  you;  if  but  your  finger  ache,  the  lords 
shall  put  on  night-caps,  and  happiest  that  courtier  that  can  first  betray  how 
much  he  sutlers  with  you.  Doth  not  this  palace  please?  the  court  removes 
to-morrow:  doth  the  situation  distaste?  new  palaces  are  built,  and  pyramids 
to  rut  down  the  Egyptians.  Will  you  hunt  to  day?  the  game  is  provided 
and  taught  new  ways  to  delight  you:  will  you  take  the  pleasure  of  the 
river?  the  barge  attends,  music  and  the  mermaids  go  along,  swans  die 
along  the  shores,  and  sing  their  own  dirges.  Will  you  spend  ?  the  ex- 
chequer is  yours,  all  honour  and  oflices  yours,  and,  which  is  the  crown  of 
all,  the  duke  himself  is  yours,  whose  ambition  shall  be  to  make  those 
])leasures  lasting,  and  every  day  create  new  ones  to  delight  his  mistress." 

The  reply  of  the  lady  to  whom  this  tempting  description  is 
given,  deserves  also  to  be  extracted: 
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*'  Is  chastiQr  tnd  umoetnee'Do  traMniet 

Are  holy  thoughts  and  Turgin  parity 

Of  80  small  wuel  where  is  your  religioDT 

Were  we  created  men  and  women  to 

Haye  a  command  and  empire  o'er  the  creatares, 

And  shall  we  lose  onr  priTilege,  onr  chartery 

And  wUfnlly  degrade  onrseWes  of  reason 

And  piety,  to  live  like  beasts,  nay,  be  snchl 

For  what  name  else  can  we  ^low  oorselvest 

Hath  it  been  held  in  every  age  a  virtue 

Rather  to  suffier  death  than  stain  our  honour! 

Does  every  sin  strike  at  the  soul  and  wound  it, 

And  shall  not  this,  so  foul,  as  modesty 

Allows  no  name,  aflfright  usT    Can  the  duke. 

Whose  wicked  cause  you  plead,  with  justice  punish 

Those  by  his  laws  that  in  his  kind  offend. 

And  can  he  think  me  innocent,  or  himself. 

When  he  has  played  the  foul  adulterert 

Princes  are  gods  on  earth,  and  as  their  virtues 

Do  shine  more  exemplary  to  the  world, 

So,  they  strike  more  immediately  at  heaven. 

When  they  offend." 

We  must  abo  transcribe  the  foUowing  admirable  verses  for 
the  benefit  of  bachelors: 

**  A  wife  is  man's  best  piece,  who,  till  he  manies. 

Wants  making  up;  she  is  the  shrine  to  which 

Nature  doth  sena  us  forth  on  pilgrimage; 

She  is  a  scion  taken  from  that  tree. 

Into  which,  if  she  have  no  second  grafting, 

The  world  can  have  no  fruit;  she  is  man's 

Arithmetic,  which  teaches  him  to  number 

And  multiply  himself  in  his  own  children: 

She  is  the  good  man's  paradise,  and  the  bad's 

First  step  to  heaven;  a  treasure,  which  who  wants. 

Cannot  be  trusted  to  posteritjTf 

Nor  pay  his  own  debts;  she  is  a  golden  sentence, 

Writ  by  our  Maker,  which  the  angels  may 

Discourse  of,  only  men  know  how  to  use, 

And  none  but  devils  violate." 

Lave  in  a  Maze  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose 

of  illustrating  the  old  phrase,  ^^  how  happy  I  could  be  with 

either,  if  t'ouer  were  away."    It  turns  upon  the  quandary  of 

an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  is  desperately  smitten  with  two 

damsels,  both  of  whom,  to  increase  his  distraction,  return  his 

passion  with  equal  ardour.    ^  When  I  have,"  says  the  poor 

swain, 

**The  happiness  to  speak  with  one  alone. 
There's  so  much  sweetness  in  her,  such  a  troop 
Of  graces  waiting  on  her  words  and  aetioBS, 
I  love  h«r  infinitdy,  and  think  it  blessing 
To  see  her  smile;  out,  when  t'other  comes 
In  prsssnee,  in  her  eye  slie  brings  a  chana 
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To  make  me  doat  on  hen  I  tm  divided. 
And,  like  the  trembling  needle  of  a  dial, 
My  heart  *8  afraid  to  fix;  in  such  a  plenty* 
I  have  no  star  to  tail  by." 

The  fair  ones  are  also  thus  described  by  him: 

"All  other  women 

Are  but  like  pictures  in  a  gallery, 

Set  off  to  the  eye,  and  have  no  excellency 

But  in  their  distance;  but  these  two,  far  off. 

Shall  teront  thee  to  just  wonder,  and  drawn  near. 

Can  satisfy  thy  narrowest  curiosity: 

The  stock  of  woman  hath  not  two  more  left. 

To  rival  them  in  graces.*' 

His  extrication  from  his  difficulty  is  finally  accomplished, 
after  various  incidents,  by  neglecting  one  of  his  flameSi  to  whom 
another  lover  pays  his  court,  and  who  is  thus  induced  to  receire 
the  addresses  of  the  latter. 

Among  the  characters  of  this  bizarre  play,  is  a  poetaster 
named  Capcrwit — a  capital  specimen  of  that  illustrious  tribe 
"  whose  palates  arc  parched  with  Pierian  thirst'*  «  If  now  and 
then,"  he  says,  «  my  brains  do  sparkle,  I  cannot  help  it,  rap- 
tures will  out;  my  motto  is,  qnicquid  conabar — the  midwife 
wrapt  my  head  up  in  a  sheet  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney;  that  inspired 
me:  and  my  nurse  descended  from  Chaucer,"  We  must  tran- 
scril)c  a  dialogue  between  this  worthy  and  the  father  of  the 
heroines,  concerning  two  of  the  parts  of  speech,  which  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  both  grammarians  and  versifiers. 

'*  Golds,  Master  Caperwit,  before  you  read,  pray  tell  me,  have  yoar  verses 
any  adjectives? 

Cap,  Adjectives!  would  you  have  a  poem  wiihoat  adjectives! 
They  arc  the  flowers,  the  grace  of  all  our  language: 
A  well  chose  epithet  doth  irive  new  soul 
To  fainting  poesy;  and  niaKes  every  verse 
A  bride;  with  adjectives  wc  bait  our  lines, 
When  wo  do  fish  for  gontlewomen^s  loves. 
And  with  their  sweetness  catch  the  nibbling  ear 
Of  amorous  ladies;  witli  the  music  of 
1*hpso  ravishing  nouns,  we  charm  the  silken  tribe, 
And  make  the  gallant  melt  with  apprehension 
Of  the  rare  woni:  I  will  maintain  it  against 
A  bundle  of  grammarians,  in  poetry 
The  substantive  itself  cannot  subsist 
Without  an  adjective. 

Golds.  But,  for  all  that, 
Those  words  would  sound  more  full,  methinks,  that  aie  not 
So  larded,  and  if  I  might  oounsel  yon, 
You  should  compoM  a  sonnet  clean  without  them: 
A,  row  of  stately  substantivM  would  mareh 
Like  Switvers,  and  bear  all  th«  field  before  them; 
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Ctnjr  their  weight,  ihow  fair,  like  deeda  enroUed, 

Not  writs,  that  are  first  made,  and  «Aer  filed. 

Thence  fint  came  op  the  Utle  of  blank  verae; 

You  know,  sir,  what  bUekeigniGeal  when  theeenaa 

I-'int  fiBiDcd,  ia  tied  with  ailjecIiT«RlibepoinIi, 

And  could  not  hold  together  without  wedgea; 

Hang  it,  'tis  pedantic,  vulgar  poelrjr; 

I.el  children,  when  thej  veieitj,  atickhere 

And  there  these  piddling  worde  for  want  of  matter. 

Poets  writs  masculine  aumbera." 

T/te  Bird  in  a  Cage  Is  another  whimsical  production,  full 
of  extravagance  and  vivacity.  It  takca  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  hero  obtnining  entrance  into  a  palace,  where 
the  heroine  has  been  secluded  by  her  royal  father,  to  separate 
them  from  each  other,  by  concealing  himself  in  a  curious  cage 
of  birds  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  which  are  sent  to  her  to  solace 
her  imprisonment.  The  reflections  of  the  princess  on  receiv- 
ing the  gift  are  in  a  beautiful  vein: 

"  Yet  cau't  I  say  I  am  alone,  that  bare 

So  many  panaera  in  captirity. 

Sweet  fellow  prisonere,  'twas  a  crnel  art. 

The  first  invention  to  reslrain  the  wing. 

To  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  doge  captive, 

That  were  created  to  sky  freedom!  surely 

The  merciless  creditor  took  tiis  first  light. 

And  prisons  their  first  models,  from  such  bird'loops; 

I  know  yon  nightingale  is  not  long  lived; 

See  how  that  turtle  mourna,  wantino;  her  mate! 

And  doth  the  duke  my  father  think  I  can 

Take  comfort  either  in  lestrsint,  or  in 

Tlio  sight  of  these,  that  every  moment  do 

Present  it  to  nel  why  were  these  tendered  mel 

Tliey  shall  no  more  be  prisoners  to  please  me, 

Nor  shall  the  woods  be  robbed  of  so  much  mnBle." 

A  diamond,  with  which  the  lover  vainly  tries  to  bribe  the 
captain  of  the  guard  to  give  him  ingress  into  the  palace,  is 
worthy  of  being  immortalized  in  conjunction  with  Belinda's 
famous  cross. 

"  Dora  it  not  sparkle  moat  divinely,  signior  I 

A  row  of  these  stuck  In  a  lady's  forehf  ad. 

Would  make  ■  Persian  slsfrger  in  his  fiulh. 

And  give  more  adoialion  to  this  light 

Tliao  lu  the  sun-beam." 

Tbc  auri  sacra  famet  may  find  abundant  excuse  for  its 
universal  prevalence  in  the  following  description  of  the  po- 
tency of  wealth: 

'•  What  star  so  hirh,  bnt  I  will  nmara  by  this  Jacob's  staff,  divine 
money,  the  soul  of  all  things  sublunaryl  What  liwyei's  tongue  will  not 
be  lipt  Willi  ailverl  and  will  not  money  with  a  jgdn  make  it  s  plaio  eaaet 
Does  not  gouty  gmtasH  find  esse  witkotriMi^w^MN/c' and  he'*  sslight 
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physician  cannot  give  a  golden  glister  at  a  dead  lift.  Money*  I  adore  thee; 
It  comes  near  the  nature  of  a  spirit^  and  is  so  subtle  it  can  creep  in  at  a  crannyv 
be  present  at  the  most  inward  councils,  and  betray  them.  Money!  it  opens 
locks,  draws  curtains,  buys  wit,  sells  honesty,  keeps  courts,  fights  quu<> 
rels,  pulls  down  churches,  and  builds  almshouses." 

Ifyde  Park  and  The  Ball  are  comedies  replete  with  inter- 
est, not  only  on  account  of  their  elegance^  spirit  and  point,  but 
from  the  picture  which  they  afford  of  the  manners  of  the  period 
at  which  Shirley  wrote.  It  may  be  gathered  from  them,  that 
the  English  of  that  day  were  quite  as  fond  of  imitating  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  in  various  particu- 
lars, as  they  have  been  since;  and  we  may  also  perceive  how 
immense  was  the  reverence  then  attached  to  rank — an  illusion 
now  rapidly  on  the  decline.  In  the  first-named  piece  there  is 
a  delightful  portraiture  of  a  virtuous  woman,  a  character  which 
Shirley  always  draws  con  amort;  though  his  fondness  for  dis- 
playing it  in  the  strongest  liglit,  is  often  the  cause  of  a  resort 
to  means  which  are  more  calculated  to  do  harm  than  the  end  is 
to  do  good.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  course  recom- 
mended by  Cervantes,  of  exhibiting  truth,  '^  not  naked,  but  tn 
chemise^^ — vtrdades  non  nudasy  pero  en  camisas. 

The  Young  Mmiral  is  a  romantic  tragi-comedy  of  the  de- 
scription.of  the  Grateful  Servant j  though  with  less  incongruity 
of  plot,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  moral  blemish.  This 
praiseworthy  circumstance  is  especially  noted,  with  high  com- 
mendation, in  the  license  granted  for  the  performance  of  the 
piece,  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  wheat 
the  same  time  expresses  a  hope  that  it  will  be  an  «  example 
to  all  poets  that  shall  write  after  the  date  thereof.^'  We  hare 
read  it  with  great  pleasure.  If  it  contains  no  very  remarkable 
characters  or  scenes,  and  does  not  oifer  so  many  felicitous 
passages  for  selection  as  some  of  its  brethren,  it  is  yet  imbued 
witli  an  interest  which  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  language  and  sentiments  is  of  an  eleva- 
ted cast  The  Young  Admiral,  Vittori,  the  hero,  is  betro- 
thed to  Cassandra,  a  maiden  whose  charms  have  also  unfortu- 
nately made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Cosario,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Naples.  In  consequence  of  this  attachment, 
the  prince  had  broken  off  a  match  with  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Sicily,  and  involved  the  two  countries  in  a  war.  Vit- 
tori, having  been  sent  against  the  enemy's  fleet,  returns  victo- 
rious, to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  Cesario,  who  was  in  hopes  that 
his  favoured  rival  would  perish;  but,  determined x>n  obtaining 
the  object  of  his  passion,  he  prevails  upon  the  old  king  to  treat 
the  triumphant  admiral  with  ignominy  instead  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  success.  The  sovereign,  however,  touched  by  thg 
hardness  of  his  fate,  sends  him  with  Cassandra  into  banishment 
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wiihout  the  knowledgeof  hiiBon,and  the  loren  make  their  escape 
inavcsseI,beforcthey  can  be  intercepted  by  the  latter.  They  are 
soon  aftem-ards,  unluckily,  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  which  casts 
their  ship  on  shore,  where  thekinj^of  Sicily  had  just  before  dis- 
eniburkcd  witli  his  army  far  the  purpose  of  attackinf;  Naples. 
Hcin);  made  prisoner,  Vittori  discloses  who  he  is,  and  is  offered 
by  the  Sicilian  monarch  the  command  of  his  forces,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  the  highest  honours,  if  he  accepts  it,  whilst  the  death  of 
Cassandra  is  threatened  as  the  punishment  of  his  refusal.  At  first 
the  idea  of  fighting  against  his  country  fills  his  soul  with  horror, 
but  the  dangerwhich  hangs  over  the  head  of  his  idolized  bride 
finally  wrings  from  him  his  consent.  Before  he  has  occasion, 
however,  to  be  guilty  of  actual  patricide,  circumstances  occur 
that  eventuate  in  the  restoration  of  general  happiness  and 
tranquillity.  Rosinda,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily, 
whom  Cesario  had  rejected,  has  followed  her  father  in  the  ex- 
pedition, impelled  by  her  love  for  the  Neapolitan  prince. 
Having  treated  Cassandra  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  made 
her  the  confidant  of  her  feelings,  the  latter,  through  gratitude, 
offers  to  obtain  an  interview  for  her  with  Cesario,  by  writing 
him  a  tetter  in  her  own  name,  soliciting  the  meeting  tor 
herself,  which  the  other  joyfully  accedes  to  her  doing.  The 
note  is  accordingly  despatched,  and  the  enraptured  lover  hastens 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  at  the  time  appointed,  but  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  person  to  whom  the  communication  was 
entrusted,  he  is  surprised  and  made  prisoner.  He  Imprecates 
curses  upon  Cassandra,  as  the  cause  of  his  capture,  and  shows 
her  letter  to  Vittori,  who  is  prostrated  by  the  apparent  evidence 
which  it  affords  of  her  infidelity.  Rosinds,  however,  causes 
him  to  accompany  her  secretly,  in  disguise,  to  Naples,  where 
she  rcsii^ns  herself  as  a  hostage  for  the  life  of  Cesario,  relating 
to  the  Neapolitan  monarch  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
son's  captivity.  When  she  has  concluded,  Vittori  hastily 
throws  off  his  disguise,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  joy,  exclaiming, 
''again  those  words,  dear  lady,  that  concerned  Cassandra," — a 
touch  of  nature  of  admirable  effect  Envoys  are  then  sent  to 
the  king  of  Sicily,  peace  is  concluded,  Cesario  can  no  longer 
withstand  the  heroism  and  beauty  of  Rosinda,  and  Vittori  and 
('assandra  are  made  happy  in  each  other  and  the  favour  of  their 
sovereigns. 

Tlie  fmest  scene  of  this  play  is  that  between  Vittori  and  Cas- 
sandra, in  which  the  struggle  between  the  pttriotinn  and  love 
of  the  former  is  forcibly  depicted. 

"  Bt-tnlcr  UoBATlo  taiA  Vmou. 
Fit.  I  wait,  air,  ywn  "——"■* 
JC.  Iff  S.  Sbn  Will  iaslnot  joo. — Hondo. 

[£mnif  K.af  S.aad  Ber^io. 
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Vit,  Enjoys  my  best  Cassandra  perfect  health  ? 
The  kin^  is  just,  and  I  have  not  enough 
With  this  poor  life  to  satisfy — 

Cos.  Vittori, 
We  now  begin  our  happiness ;  the  king 
Has  been  so  gracious — 

Vit,  All  that's  good  reward  him ! 
To  see  thee  safe  and  smile,  I  write  my  ambition. 
Caa.  When  you  peruse  that  paper,  you  will  find 
How  much  we  owe  to  providence ;  it  was 
The  king's  command  1  should  deliver  it. 
The  woi^s  were  of  such  comfort  that  came  with  it, 
I  must  be  confident  you'll  thank  him  for  it. 

Fit.  What  should  this  be  1  lUeads. 

*  Noble  Vittori,  we  know  you  are  a  soldier,  and  present  you  not  with 
naked  pity  of  your  fortune;  what  some  prince  would  take  away,  we  have 
purpose  to  cherish,  your  life :  enjoy  yourself,  and  with  it  the  command  of 
all  our  forces.    Naples'  ingratitude,  if  you  have  put  no  false  shape  upon 
your  injuries,  may  be  argument  enough  to  your  revenge  and  justice.     Be 
our  soldier,  fight  against  your  country,  so  with  one  valour,  you  punish 
them,  and  make  us  satisfaction :  we  have  pledge  for  this  trust  in  Cassan- 
dra, whose  head  shall  be  the  price  of  your  disobedience.' 
Sure  I  have  lost  my  understanding.     Ha! 
Does  it  not  bid  me  fight  against  my  country  t 
I  prithee  read,  Cassandra,  and  repent, 
Tnou  hast  thought  him  merciful. 

Caa.  [reads,^ — *  We  have  pledge  for  this  trust  in  Cassandra, 
whose  head  shall  be  the  price  of  your  disobedience.' 
The  lan£ruage  is  too  clear. 

Fit,  It  carries  more 
Darkness  than  e'er  the  night  was  guilty  of, 
And  I  look  black  already  to  have  read  it. 
Does  he  call  treason  justice  1  such  a  treason 
As  heathens  blush  at;  nature  and  religion 
Tremble  to  hear :  to  fight  against  my  country ! 
'Tis  a  less  sin  to  kill  my  father,  there, 
Or  stab  my  own  heart ;  these  are  private  mischiefs, 
And  may  in  time  be  wept  for ;  but  the  least 
Wound  I  can  fasten  on  my  country  makes 
A  nation  bleed,  and  myself  too ;  blasts  all 
The  memory  of  former  actions, 
And  kills  the  name  we  live  by. — Oh  Cassandra, 
Thou  didst  not  well  to  praise  tho  king  for  this. 
Cos,  His  words  did  sound  more  comfort 
Fit,  Prithee  tell  me. 
How  canst  thou  hope  I  should  preserve  my  faith 
Unstained  to  thee,  and  break  to  all  the  world  1 

Cos.  Naples  has  been  injurious,  and  we  made 
No  solemn  vow  to  love  what  hath  betrayed  us. 

Fit,  Take  heed,  and  do  not  grieve  the  saints  to  hear  thee. 
If  Naples  have  forffot  Vittori's  service, 
I  must  not  make  a  desperate  shipwreck  of 
My  piety;  what  greater  vowl  It  was 
Articled  in  the  creation  of  my  soul 
I  should  obey,  and  serve  my  country  with  it, 
Above  myself;  death  is  a  brave  ezeuse  for't. 
No,  he  shall  see  I  am  a  soldier. 
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And  we  not  be  ag  rBli>iit  in  our  sufTering! 

Cat.  Can  then  Viitoii  be  content  to  leave  bis 
Cassandra  to  the  miseij  of  lire. 
Alone  1  for  in  the  numbei  of  menltind, 
I  ne'ei  ahstl  find  another,  in  whose  love 
1  can  piece  any  comfort. 

ni.  Do  nol  eaj  sol 
Princes  will  court  thee  then,  and  at  thy  feet 
Humble  their  crowns,  and  uiirchasa  amilee  with  prorincea. 
When  I  am  dead  the  woild  sliall  dost  on  tbee. 
And  pay  tliy  beauty  tribute;  I  am  thy 
Affliction,  and  when  tliou  art  discharged 
From  loving  me,  thy  eyes  shall  be  at  peace; 
A  sun  more  glorioua  shall  draw  up  thy  tears. 
Which  gracing  hcaTcn  in  some  new  form,  shall  make 
The  constellaiiooB  blush,  aud  envy  'em. — 
Or  if  thy  love 

Of  me  be  so  great,  that  when  I  am  sacrificed 
Thou  wilt  think  of  me,  let  this  comfort  thee, 
I  die  my  country's  martyr,  and  ascend 
Rich  in  my  scarlet  robe  of  blood ;  my  name 
8hall  stain  uo  chronicle,  and  my  tomb  be  blest 
With  auch  a  garland  time  shall  never  wither : 
Thou  with  a  troop  of  wives,  as  chaste  as  the«. 
Shall  visit  my  cold  sepulchre,  and  glory 
To  say.  This  doth  enclose  Vlttori's  dam. 
That  (tied  true  to  his  honour,  and  his  country. — 
Methinks  I  am  taking  of  my  leave  already. 
And,  kissing  tlie  wet  eorrowe  from  tliy  cheek. 
Bid  thee  rejoice  Vittori  is  a  conqueror. 
And  death  his  way  to  triumph. 

Cat.  This  ie  all 
A  new  disguise  for  grief,  to  make  it  show  well. 

yjl.  To  niako  It  sliow  indeed  !  I  have  talked  idly, 
And  miserably  forgot  mrstlf ;  I  am  checked. 
This  telle  roe  anotlicr  Ule ;— if  I  r<'fLiiie 
To  obey  ihn  kinjr's  diroenmii},  ho  is  aot 
JSu  kind  tu  lake  the  forfeit  of  my  life. 
But  lie  will  make  the  price  of  my  neglect, 
Cassandra's  innocent  blood;  if  I  obey  not 
To  do  an  act  iiijurioua  to  virtue. 
Thy  aoul  must  be  divorced. 

Coi.  Ii^ir,  1  have  read  it. 
And  were  not  worthy'  of  Vittori'a  love 
To  value  this  poor  lifu  above  his  honour; 
Keep  your  high  thoughia,  preserve  all  peace  within  yon. 
You  shall  not  buy  my  breath  with  your  own  shams  ; 
I'll  die  with  that  devotion  I  have  nrayed  for  you| 
Which,  trust  me,  waa  most  beanily,  mod  I'll  alMd 
No  tears  for  my  own  funeral ;  if  any 
Unruly  drop  break  forth,  when  we  are  parUngi 
""  e  to  leave  Vittori  than  the  world. 


Yet,  if  thou  wilt  give  me  leave,  I'll  ci 
Before  my  head  fall  from  th' 
I  VDold  deceive  the  hangmi 


Before  my  head  fall  from  tfaia  other  piaeay 
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Go  from  me,  with  a  sigh  into  thy  hosom 
I  would  convey  my  spirit,  and  leave  him 
But  a  pale  ghost,  to  mock  his  execution. 

Vit,  I  cannot  hold,  this  conflict  is  more  fierce 
Than  many  thousand  battles ;  canst  thou  die  t 

Cos,  If  you  will  have  it  so ;  you  have  taught  me 
To  be  in  love  with  noble  thoughts :  I  shall 
Have  some  weep  o'er  my  hearse,  and  when  I'm  gone, 
Sealed  by  my  blood,  a  martyr  for  thy  love. 
The  world  shall  praise  me  u)r  it,  and  the  virgins 
And  wives,  if  I  obtain  no  other  monument. 
Build  me  a  tomb  within  their  hearts,  and  pay 
Their  yearly  songs  and  garlands  to  my  memory, 
That  died,  to  save  Vittori's  life  and  honour. 

Vit,  How  %  should  Cassandra  die  to  save  Vittori ! 

Cos.  Allow  it. 
So  you  be  happv ;  and  although  my  wishes 
Are  rather  for  the  punishment  of  Naples, 
More  cruel  than  our  enemies,  yet  if  you 
Think  it  dishonour  to  oppose  that  country, 
I  have  a  heart  most  willing  to  preserve, 
By  any  death,  your  fame :  lose  not  a  scruple  ' 

Of  yourself  for  me ;  I  carry  thy  love  with  me, 
And  prophecy  my  story  shall  throw  more 
Disgrace  on  Naples,  than  all  thy  revolt 
Can  bring  upon  thy  name. 

ViL  I  am  m  a  tempest, 
And  know  not  how  to  steer ;  destruction  dwells 
On  both  sides. 

Cflu.  Come,  resolve. 

Vit,  I  must— to  let 
Thee  live. — ^I  will  take  arms ;— forgive  me  then. 
Great  Genius  of  my  country,  that,  to  save 
Her  life,  I  bring  my  honour  to  the  grave.  [ExewUJ*^ 

The  indignation  of  Vittori's  father  at  his  treason,  is  a  piece 
of  "fine  phrenzy:" 

'*  Look  into  the  tombe 
Of  all  our  ancestors,  and  see  their  ashes 
Look  paler  than  before ;  the  marble  sweats. 
The  ebony  pillars,  that  so  many  years 
Sustainea  our  titles,  shake,  andf  sink  beneath  'em: 
The  GreniuB  of  our  house  groans  at  this  treason." 

Was  ever  compliment  more  gracefully  turned,  than  the  ob- 
servation of  Horatio^  a  courtier,  upon  Kosinda's  reply  to  her 
father's  inquiry  how  she  relished  the  ocean? 

**  K,  of  S.  Has  not  the  sea 
Impaired  thy  health]  I  was  too  rash  to  allow 
Thy  travail,  and  expose  thy  tenderness 
To  this  rude  voyage. 

JRos,  It  appears  to  me 
A  pleasant  change  of  air;  I  have  heard  men  talk 
Of  many  horrors  that  attend  Uie  seas. 
Of  tempests,  and  of  dangers :  I  have  seen 
Nothing  to  fright  me ;  itthe  waves  put  on  ,  ,|^  . 

■*  41  ■• 
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No  other  ihspe,  I  could  exchaoge,  insthinks, 
H;  dwelling  on  the  land. 

Hot.  We  owe  this  happinsBS 
To  yo'i,  fair  ptinCMS,  for  whose  safer  pasi^e 
The  breath  of  heaven  did  gently  swell  our  eaili. 
The  waves  were  proud  to  bear  ao  rich  a  iHiling-, 
And  danced  lo  the  muaic  of  the  winds." 

Another  conversation,  between  the  same  personages,  contains 
some  equal  felicities  of  expression: 

"A.qfS.  Ik 

Bnt  Eiich  a  slorrr 

A(rri<;hi  Rosinda  ioto  paleneieT  dost 

Not  feel  an  aguel 

Hon.  I  have  rather  cause, 
Sir,  to  rejoice,  it  overtook  ua  not 
U|ion  iho  Eea,  ihe  fury  of  it  there 
Might  hare  been  fatal. 

//ur.  Oe  not  troubled,  air. 
My  soul  doih  from  this  omen  prophesy 
The  victory  you  wish  upon  this  kingaomj 
Nor  is  ii  superstition  to  believe 
Titat  heaven  doth  point  us  out  the  scoii^  to  Naples, 
Bj  seconding  our  coming  with  a  tempest. 
The  waves  were  proud  to  entertain  out  navy, 
The  fish  in  amorous  courlahip  danced  about 
Out  ship,  and  no  rude  gale  from  any  coast 
Was  sent  to  hang  upon  our  linen  wings. 
To  interrupt  our  wishes  ;  not  a  star 
Muffled  bis  brightness  in  a  sullen  cloud, 
Till  we  Hrrived,  and  then  obsrrve  how  heaven 
Threatens  tho  fall  of  this  proud  enemy 
By  this  prodigious  tempest,  which  but  gives 
Tlieni  warning  of  a  greater'." 

The  hope  expressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  that  the 
applause  bestowed  upon  the  purity  of  the  foregoing  play  would 
"encourage  Kir.  Shirley  and  other  poets  to  pursue  this  bene- 
ficial and  cleanly  way  of  poetry,"  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  impression  upon  him,  as  the  next  effusion  of  his  pen,  TAe 
Gamester,  is  perhaps  the  most  indecent  of  all  his  works,  and 
the  one  for  whose  moral  the  least  can  be  iiaid.  It  is  a  doniestir 
comedy,  and  is  written  with  a  power  wjiicji  it  may  be  regretted 
was  not  employed  upon  a  worthier  subject.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  it  possible  that  the  general  tone  of  conversation,  at  the 
period  designated,  was  such  as  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been 
from  this  and  other  professed  portraitures  of  the  manners  of  the 
day,  unless  we  believe  in  the  prevalence  of  a  degree  of  licen- 
tiousness incompatible  almost  with  the  existence  of  a  civilized 
society. 

Two  pictures,  the  first  of  a  lord,  and  the  other  of  a  knight, 
are  admirably  hit  off,  tad  doubtless  bad  more  than  one  ori- 
ginal a-piece: 
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'<  Hca,  He  wean  good  clothes,  yoa  see,  and  in  the  street 
More  looked  at  than  the  pageants ;  he  will  talk  little. 

Wild,  To  parpose. 

Haz,  Right ;  ne  cannot  walk 
Out  of  his  cinquepace,  and  no  man  carries 
Legs  more  in  tune ;  he  is  danced  now  from  his  sempstress. 

Wild,  A  man  much  bound  to  his  tailor. 

Haz,  And  his  barber : 
He  has  a  notable  head. 

Wild,  Of  hair,  thou  meanest." 

•  •  *  * 

"  Wild,  Where  be  his  spurs  1 

Haz,  Hunff  in 
His  mistress's  petticoat,  for  which  he  pawned 
His  knighthooG,  too,  till  a  good  hand  redeem  it; 
He  will  talk  you  nothing  but  postilions, 
Embroideries  for  his  coach,  and  Flanders  mares ; 
What  several  suits  for  the  twelve  days  at  Christmas, 
How  many  ladies  doat  upon  his  physnomy : 
That  he  is  limited  but  a  nundred  pound 
A  month  for  diet,  which  will  scarce  maintain  him 
In  pheasants'  eggs  and  turkey.    For  his  motion. 
Now  does  his  barge  attend  him,  if  he  came 
By  water ;  but  if  the  dice  chance  to  run  counter, 
H^  stays  till  twelve  in  anger,  devours  smoke. 
And  desperately  will  shoot  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
Without  a  waterman.'* 

We  extract  also  the  following  scene  as  furnishing  a  glowing 
portrait  of  a  favourite  character  with  our  author — a  chivalrous 
martyr  to  constancy  in  love,  fieaumont,  the  betrothed  of  Vio- 
lante,  has  had  the  misfortune,  it  is  supposed,  to  kill  his  friend 
Delamore  in  a  duel,  and  has  been  committed  to  prison — Hurry 
is  the  father  of  Leonora,  the  mistress  of  Delamore,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  marrying  his  daughter  to  Beaumont,  on  account  of 
his  rank  and  wealth. 

**  Enter  Beaumont  and  Choler, 

GaoL  The  gentleman  that  was  yesterday  to  speak  with  you, 
Is  come  ag&in  to  visit  you. 

Beau,  Sir  Richard  Hurry  ? 

Gaol,  The  same,  sir. 

Beau,  You  may  admit  him. —  lExU  QaoUr, 

Men  of  his  quality 

Do  seldom  court  affliction ;  this,  I  must 
Allow,  is  a  most  noble  gratitude 
For  those  good  offices  my  father  did  him. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Hurry, 

Ilur,  Sir,  the  respects  I  owe  you,  make  me  again 
Solicitor  for  your  safety ;  and  although. 
On  the  first  proposition,  it  appear 
Strange  to  you,  and  perhaps  incredible. 
Which  might  dispose  you  to  the  slow  embrace 
Of  what  I  tender;  yet  again  broagbt  to  you. 
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Attar  k  titue,  to  taumine  ud  oanudar 
Wbat  niMt  eoaeonu  job,  I  am  eoDfident 
YoD  will  accept,  ukd  thank  me. 

Siau.  Noble  air. 
You  do  expr«H  m  nn  a  bonotj,  men 
Will  alowfy  imitate)  1  am  not  ao 
Lost  in  mj  wild  miafortuae.  bat  my  reatoo 
Will  guide  iiie  to  acknowledge  end  pay  back 
Hj  aerriee  and  myaelf,  for  bo  mack  onarity 
Aa  you  have  pleased  to  abow  ma. 

Jle-atler  Gaola  htkind,  mUh  Vulatiie. 

Fio.  Here's  for  thy  paina ;— [^m(  Urn  mmey]— 4hsy  ate  the 
same :  make  good 
Thy  word,  and  place  me  where  I  may  unseen 
Hear  iheir  discourse. 

Gaol.  This  way.  [Aefirc*  uilh  ViolanU. 

Beau.  But  with  your  pardon, 
I  would  desire  to  hear  again  how  much 
I  shall  be  obliged,  that  knowing  tbe  extent 
Of  your  deieit,  I  may  pay  back  a  duty. 
That  may  in  every  circumstance  become 
My  fortune  and  the  benefit. 

Ilur.  Then  thus. 
You  are  a  prisoner;  that  alone  ia  miaery ; 
But  yonr'a  the  greater,  in  that,  guilt  of  blood. 
Not  auuiR  that  may  be  recompensed,  detains  yoa. 
I'll  not  dispute  the  circumstance ;  Delamore 
Slain  by  your  hand — 

Beau.  I  have  confeasad  i 
The  Hist  Jury  having  fauod  it  murder. 

Hur.  nis  blood 
Calls  to  the  law  for  justice,  and  yon  eaonet, 
Leil  to  yourself,  and  looking  on  the  fact. 
Expect  with  any  comfort  what  must  fallow: 
Yet  I,  in  pity  of  your  suiferings. 
In  pilj  of  your  youth,  which  would  be  else 
IJnlimsly  blasted,  olfer  tn  remove 
Yonr  sorrowa,  mnke  you  free  and  right  again,  with 
Clear  salisfaction  to  tlic  law. 

Beau,  Good  sir, 
Pray  give  nie  leave  to  doubt  here,     t  ace  nol, 
Howe'er  yonr  will  and  charily  may  be  active 
In  my  diatiess  to  save  me,  that  you  can 
Assure  my  life  and  fieedoin;  aince  io  canaea 
Of  such  high  nature,  laws  muat  have  their  course. 
Whose  stream,  as  it  were  wickedness  to  pollute. 
It  were  vanity  far  any  privsle  man 
To  tliink  he  could  Tesivl.     1  speak  nol  this 
To  have  you  imagine  I  despiae  my  life, 
But  10  expresa  my  feaia  yonr  will  does  Asttar  you 
'Bove  what  your  oower  ran  reaeh. 

Hur.  For  that  1  urge  not 
My  being  a  eommissioDer  slooe. 
To  do  you  service ;  1  hava  frienda  in  court. 
And  gnu  ones,  whea  the  ri^t  of  the  lur 
Hath  seiMBMd  youi  to  DMdista  yonr  pnloa : 
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Nor  takes  it  from  the  JoBtice  of  a  princei 

Where  provocatioo,  aod  not  malice,  mains  " 

Guilty,  to  save,  whom  the  sharp  letter  dooms 

Sometimes  to  execution.    I  am  so  far 

From  doubting^  year  discharge,  that  I  dare  forfeit 

My  life,  if  I  secure  not  your's  from  any 

Danger  for  this  offence. 

Beau.  You  speak  all  comfort : 
Which  way  can  I  deserve  this  1 

Hur.  That  1*11  show  you. 
I  had  an  obligation  to  your  father. 
Whose  love,  when  all  my  fortunes  were  i*  the  ebb. 
And  desperately,  relieved  me  with  large  sums ; 
By  whose  careful  manage  I  arrived  at  what 
I  am ;  and  I  should  be  a  rebel  to 
Nature  and  goodness  not  to  love  the  son 
Of  such  a  friend,  by  his  misfortune  made 
Ripe  for  my  gratitude. 

Beau,  You  speak  your  bounty ; 
But  teach  not  all  this  while  how  to  deserve  it. 

Hur.  *Tis  done  by  your  acceptance  of  my  daughter, 
To  be  your  bride.  • 

Beau,  To  be  my  bride !  pray  tell  me, 
Is  she  deformed,  or  wanton  ?  what  vice  has  she  t 

Hur,  Vice,  sir  ?  she  will  deserve  as  good  a  haaband— 
She  is  handsome,  though  I  say't,  and  shall  be  rich  too. 

Beau.  She  is  too  ffood,  if  she  be  fair  or  virtuous. 
Pardon,  I  know  she  is  both ;  but  you  amaie  me : 
I  did  expect  conditions  of  danger ; 
A  good  wife  is  a  blessing  above  health. 
You  teach  me  to  deserve  my  life  first  from  you, 
By  offering  a  happiness  beyond  it. 

Hur,  u  you  find  love  to  accept,  'tis  the  reward 
I  look  for ;  Leonora  shall  obey, 
Or  quit  a  father. 

Beau,  Ha !  goodness  defend ! 
I  know  you  do  out  mock  me,  and  upbraid 
My  act,  that  killed  her  servant :  wound  me  still, 
I  have  deserved  her  curse ;  I  see  her  weep,  * 

And  every  tear  accuse  me. 

Hur,  May  I  never 
Thrive  in  my  prayers  to  heaven,  if  what  I  offer, 
I  wish  not  heartily  confirmed ! 

Beau.  I  now 
Suspect  you  are  not  Leonora's  father ; 
Twere  better  you  dissembled,  than  made  her 
So  past  all  hope  of  being  cured  again : 
I  marry  Leonora !  can  her  soul 
Think  on  so  foul  a  rape  ?  she  cannot,  sura. 

Hur,  She  shall ;  1  command. 

Beau,  By  virtue,  but 
She  shall  not ;  nor  would  I,  to  grasp  an  empire. 
Tempt  her  to  so  much  stain :  let  her  tell  down 
Her  virffin  tears  on  Delamore*s  cold  marble, 
Siffh  to  nis  dust,  and  call  revenge  apon 
His  head  whose  anger  sent  him  to  those  shades, 
From  whence  she  ne'er  must  see  hiffls  this  will  justify 
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She  loved  the  deed :  it  were  impietjr 
One  smile  shoald  bless  her  munierer ;  and  however 
YoQ  are  pleased  to  complement  with  my  affliction, 
I  know  sne  cannot  find  one  thought  within  her 
So  foul  to  look  upon  me. 

Hur.  Let  it  rest 
On  that :  will  you  consent,  and  timely  make 
Provision  for  your  safety  1 

Beau,  For  my  life, 
You  mean,  now  on  the  chance :  then  I  may  live. 
You  are  confident,  and  think  it  not  impossible 
Your  daughter  may  affect  me  ?  there's  at  once 
Two  blessings,  are  they  not,  and  mighty  ones, 
Considering  what  I  am,  how  low,  how  lost 
To  the  common  air  1 

Hur,  Now  you  are  wise. 

Beau,  But  if 
Your  daughter  would  confirm  this,  and  propound 
Herself,  my  victory— 

Hur.  What  then? 

Beau,  I  should  condemn  her,  and  despise  the  conquest : 
These  things  may  bribe  an  atheist,  not  a  lover. 
But  you  perhaps  are  ignorant  I  have  given 
My  faith  away  irrevocably ;  'tis 
The  wealth  of  Viol  ante,  and  I  will  not 
Basely  steal  back  a  thought ;  and  yet  I  thank  you : 
I  am  not  so  inhuman. 

Hur,  Will  you  not 
Prefer  your  life  to  honour  and  religion! 

Beau,  For  shame,  be  silent.    Could  you  make  me  lord 
Of  my  own  destiny,  and  that  Leonora 
Had  empires  for  her  dower,  and  courted  me 
With  all  the  flatteries  of  life,  to  quit 
My  vows  to  Violante,  I  would  fly 
Upon  her  bosom  to  meet  death. 

Hur,  And  death 
You  must  expect,  which  will  take  off  this  bravery. 

Beau,  And  I  will  kiss  it,  kiss  it,  like  a  bride. 

Hur,  So  resolute ! 

Beau,  And  if  I  cannot  live 
My  Violante*s,  I  will  die  her  sacrifice. 
Good  sir,  no  more ;  you  do  not  well  to  trouble 
The  quiet  of  a  prisoner  thus,  that  cannot 
Be  a  too  careful  steward  of  those  minutes 
Left  him  to  make  his  peace :  tempt  me  no  further; 
The  earth  is  not  so  fixed  as  my  resolves. 
Rather  to  die  Uian  in  one  thought  transplant 
My  love  from  Violante. 

Hur,  Be  undone ! 
And  this  contempt  shall  hasten  the  divorce 
Of  soul  and  love ;  die,  and  be  soon  forgotten !  [£xi7/* 

The  Example  is  another  domestic  comedy,  which  certainly 
does  not  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  what  its  name  expresses,  on 
the  score  of  decorum.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  of  Shirley's  producticMu;  the  story  is  well 
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told,  and  several  of  the  characters  are  spiritedly  executed,  though 
we  must  confess  we  do  not  particularly  relish  a  prominent  one, 
in  which  an  imitation  is  attempted  of  Ben  Jonson's  charactere 
of  humour,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  laboured  with  con- 
siderable care — we  mean  that  of  Sir  Solitary  Plot,  a  worthy 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  sees  <'  no 
faith  in  man  nor  woman."  It  is  a  conceit  in  which  there  is 
more  of  effort  than  success.  The  author  has  been  happier  in 
the  delineation  of  a  rhapsodist  and  pretended  wit,  some  of  whose 
speeches  contain  a  quantity  of  magnificent  sound.  Few  poets, 
in  fact,  have  been  able  to  sail  among  the  clouds  around  Parnas- 
sus in  a  balloon,  so  safely  as  Shirley.  His  command  of  language 
and  felicity  of  expression  are  almost  unrivalled,  and  his  fustian 
and  nonsense  are  sometimes,  in  consequence,  so  delectable  in 
their  way,  that  one  would  hardly  exchange  them  for  substantial 
excellence.  How  could  an  imaginative  lady  resist  such  deli- 
cious phraseology  as  this? 

"  Patience,  noble  madam ; 
The  message  that  I  bring  is  more  calm  and  eentle 
Than  the  cool  wind  that  breathes  upon  the  flowers 
Soft  kisses  in  the  spring ;  the  woollen  feet 
Of  time  do  move  with  a  less  noise,  than  mine 
Beneath  this  happy  roof:  vouchsafe  your  ear. 
And  words  shall  meet  yonr  sense,  and  court  it  with 
Swifter  delight  than  apprehension 
Knows  how  to  reach ;  and  when  I  hare  let  fall 
Love,  which  doth  make  all  language  rich,  and  told  you 
His  name  that  gives  his  life  up  in  my  breath. 
To  be  made  blest  by  being  your's,  you'll  wish 
I  were  ail  voice,  and  to  that  harmony 
Chain  your  own  soul  for  ever.'* 

7%e  Opportunity  and  The  Coronation  are  tragi-comedies 
of  the  romantic  order,  or  what  may  be  called  dramatized  ro- 
mances, like  several  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
first  is  especially  interesting  and  amusing,  although  it  would 
require  the  credulity  of  Apella  himself  to  put  faith  in  a  tissue 
of  improbabilities  such  as  it  presents.  We  transcribe  from  the 
second  a  graphic  delineation  of  a  dandy,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern. 

"  Arcadius 
Hath  no  acquaintance  yet  with  nigged  war, 
More  fit  to  drill  a  lady  than  expose 
His  body  to  such  dangers :  a  small  wound 
I'  the  head  may  spoil  the  method  of  his  hair. 
Whose  curiosity  exacts  more  time 
Than  his  devotion ;  and  who  knows  bnt  he 
May  lose  his  riband  by  it  in  his  lock, 
Dear  as  his  saint,  with  whom  he  wonld  exchange 
His  head,  for  her  gay  colouxs !  then  Us  band 
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May  be  disordered,  and  transfonned  from  lace 
To  eatwork ;  his  rich  clothes  be  discomplexioned 
With  blood,  beside  the  unfashionable  slashes ; 
And  he  at  the  next  festival  take  physic, 
Or  put  on  black,  and  mourn  for  his  slain  breeches : 
His  hands,  cased  up  in  gloves  all  nijrht,  and  sweet 
Pomatum,  the  next  day  may  be  endangered 
To  blisters  with  a  sword.     How  can  he  stand 
Upon  his  ffuard,  who  hath  fiddles  in  his  head, 
To  which  nis  feet  must  ever  be  a  dancing? 
Besides,  a  falsify  may  spoil  his  cringe, 
Or  making  of  a  leg,  m  which  consists 
Much  of  his  court  perfection.*' 

Also  another  of  Shirley's  inimitable  hyperboles  on  the  other 

**  Give  me  leave  to  think 
There  is  no  harmony  but  in  your  voice. 
And  not  an  accent  of  your  heavenly  tongne 
But  strikes  me  into  rapture.    I  incline 
To  think  the  tale  of  Orpheus  no  fable; 
^Tis  possible  he  might  enchant  the  rocks, 
And  charm  the  forest,  soften  hell  itself, 
With  his  commanding  lute;  it  is  no  miracle 
To  what  you  work,  whose  very  breath  conveys 
The  hearer  into  heaven,  while  at  your  lips 
Winds  gather  perfumes,  proudly  glide  away. 
To  disperse  sweetness  round  about  the  world. 

SeL  Fine  stuff! 

Soph,  You  cannot  flatter! 

Arc,  Not  if  I  should  say 
Nature  had  placed  you  here,  the  creature's  wonder, 
And  her  own  spring,  from  which  all  excellence 
On  earth 's  derived,  and  copied  forth;  and  when 
The  character  of  fair  and  good  in  others 
Is  quite  worn  out  and  lost,  looking  on  you 
It  is  sunplied;  and  you  alone  made  mortal, 
To  feea  and  keep  alive  all  beauty/* 

How  fresh  a  common  idea  may  appear  in  beautiful  attire: — 

**  A  king*s  name 

Doth  sound  harmoniously  to  men  at  distance. 

And  those  who  cannot  penetrate  beyond 

The  bark  and  out^skin  of  a  commonwealth. 

Or  state,  have  eyes  but  ravished  with  the  ceremony 

That  must  attend  a  prince,  and  understand  not 

What  carps  allay  the  glories  of  a  crown; 

But  good  kings  find  and  feel  the  contrary.'* 

The  Lady  of  Pleasure  is  a  highly  finished  comedy,  and 
might  be  pronounced,  comparatively,  an  unexceptionable  one, 
were  it  not  for  a  single  blemish,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  gross. 
Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  that  of  Shirley's  purely  comic  dramas,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant;  and  the  encomium  is  just  There  is 
a  vein  of  fine  philosophy  running  through  it,  mingled  with 
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poignQnt  but  delicate  satire,  on  the  fashionable  fools  and  follies 
of  the  day,  and  curious  pictures  of  prevailing  manners  and  sen- 
timents, drawn  with  a  racy  pencil.  The  story  turns  upon  the 
abandonment  of  a  country-life  by  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  to 
plunge  into  the  dissipation  of  the  gay  world  of  the  metropolis, 
to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  her  husband,  and  the  means  that  he 
employs  to  cure  her  of  her  mania,  which  are  ultimately  crowned 
with  success.  The  scene  in  which  Lady  Bornwell  meets  her 
nephew,  who  is  just  from  college,  affords  a  good  insight  into  hrr 
ladyship's  character: 

Enter  Lady  Barnwell^  Ktckshaw^  and  Litlkworth, 

**  Fred.  My  most  loved  aunt! 

Lady  B,  Support  me,  1  shall  faint. 

Little,  What  ails  vour  ladyship? 

Iiady  B,  is  tliat  1?  rederick, 
In  black? 

Kick.  Yes*,  madam;  bnt  the  doublet^s  satin. 

I^dy  B.  The  boy^s  undone! 

Fred,  Madam,  yuu  appear  troubled. 

Lady  B.  Have  I  not  cause?    Was  I  not  tnisted  with 
Thy  education,  boy,  and  have  they  sent  thee 
Home  like  a  very  scholar. 

Kick,  'Twas  ill  done, 
Howe*er  they  used  him  in  the  university. 
To  send  him  to  his  friends  thus. 

Fred.  Why,  sir?  black, 
(For  'tis  the  colour  that  offends  yotir  eyesight,) 
Is  not,  within  my  reading,  any  blemish; 
Sables  are  no  disgrace  in  heraldiy. 

Kick.  'Tis  coming  from  the  college  thus,  that  makes  i: 
Dishonourable.    While  you  wore  it  for 
Your  father,  it  was  commendable?  or  were 
Your  aunt  dead,  you  might  mourn,  and  justify. 

Lady  B.  What  luck  I  did  not  tend  him  into  Franco! 
They  would  have  given  him  generous  education, 
Taught  him  another  garb,  to  wear  his  lock. 
And  shape,  as  gaudy  as  the  summer;  how 
To  dance,  and  wag  his  feather  a-la-mode. 
To  complement,  and  cringe;  to  talk  not  modestly. 
Like  ayfoTBoath^  and  nofyrtoothf  to  blush 
And  look  so  like  a  chapfain!    There  he  might 
Have  learned  a  brazen  confidence,  and  observed 
So  well  the  custom  of  the  country  that 
He  might,  by  this  time,  have  invented  fashions 
For  us,  and  been  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom; 
Preserved  our  tailors  in  their  wits,  and  saved 
The  charge  of  sending  into  foreign  courts 
For  pride  and  antic  fashions.    Observe 
In  what  a  posture  he  does  hold  his  hat  now! 

Fred.  Madam,  with  yonr  pardon,  you  have  practised 
Another  dialect  than  was  taught  me  when 
I  was  commended  to  your  care  and  breeding. 
I  understand  not  this;  Latin  or  Greek 
Are  more  familiar  to  my  appraliMisioa: 
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Logrio  was  not  so  hard  in  my  first  lectures 
As  your  strange  language.  * 

Ladv  B,  Some  strong  waters;  oh! 

LUite,  Comfits  will  be  as  comfortable  to  your  stomach,  madam. 

[Offers  hU  box* 

Lady  B,  I  fear  he^s  spoiled  for  ever!  he  did  name 
Logic,  and  may,  for  aught  T  know,  be  gone 
So  far  to  understand  it.    I  did  always 
Suspect  they  would  corrupt  him  in  the  college. 
Win  your  Greek  saws  and  sentences  discharge 
The  mercer?  or  is  Latin  a  fit  language 
To  court  a  mistress  in? — Master  Alexander, 
If  you  have  any  charity,  let  me 
Commend  him  to  your  breeding.    I  suspect 
I  must  employ  my  doctor  first,  to  nurge 
The  university  that  lies  in  his  heaa; 
It  alters  his  complexion. 

Kick.  Ifyouaare 
Trust  me  to  serve  him — 

Lady  B,  Master  Littleworth, 
Be  you  joined  in  commission. 

Little.  I  will  teach  him 
Postures  aod  rudiments. 

Lady  B.  I  have  no  patience 
To  see  him  in  this  shape;  it  turns  my  stomach. 
When  he  has  cast  his  academic  skin 
He  shall  be  your*s.    I  am  bound  in  conscience 
To  see  him  bred;  his  own  state  shall  maintain 
The  charge,  while  he*8  my  ward.    Come  hither,  sir. 

Fred.  What  does  my  aunt  mean  to  do  with  me? 

Stew.  To  make  you  a  fine  gentleman,  and  translate  you 
Out  of  your  learned  language,  sir,  into 
The  present  Goth  and  Vandal,  which  is  French. 

Bom.  Into  what  mischief  will  this  humour  ebb? 
She  will  undo  the  boy;  I  see  him  ruined. 
My  patience  is  not  manly;  but  I  must 
Use  stratagem  to  reduce  her:  open  ways 
Give  me  no  hope." 

Kickshaw  and  Littleworth  are  worthies  whose  species  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  apostrophe  of  Lady  d.i 

**  You,  gentlemen,  are  held 

Wits  of  the  town,  the  consuls  that  do  govern 

The  senate  here,  whose  jeers  are  all  authentic. 

The  taverns  and  the  ordinaries  are 

Made  academies,  where  yon  come,  and  all 

Your  sins  and  surfeits  made  the  time's  example. 

Your  very  nods  can  quell  a  theatre. 

No  speech  or  poem  good  without  your  seal; 

You  can  protect  scurrility,  and  publish, 

By  your  authority  believed,  no  rapture 

Ought  to  have  honest  meaning." 

The  Royal  Master  is  a  king  of  Naples,  whose  favourite, 
Montalto,  an  arch  villain  and  hypocrite,  of  course,  aspires  to  the 
hand  of  Theodosia,  his  sister.    As  she  is,  however,  betrothed  to 
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the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  is  on  a  visit  at  Naples,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  alliance,  he  throws  into  the  latter's  way 
another  maiden  of  superior  attractions,  who  makes  the  desired 
impression  upon  his  heart,  and  disposes  him  to  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  the  fiction  of  Montalto,  confided  to  him  under  a  promise 
of  silence,  that  Theodosia  and  himself  have  secretly  plighted 
their  faiths.  He  accordingly  breaks  off  the  match,  but  the  im- 
posture being  at  length  discovered,  after  the  usual  series  of  mis- 
understandings and  afSictions  and  fury  of  traei-comedies,  the 
villain  is  punished,  and  every  thing  <<  comes  right"  The  cha- 
racter of  the  favourite  exhibits  a  masterly  hand  at  times,  espe- 
cially where  he  exercises  his  subtlety  upon  Theodosia,  after 
having  deceived  the  duke: 

**  Enter  Montalto  and  Hkeodoiia, 

Mont.  Is  it  possible  the  day  should  be  so  old. 
And  not  a  visit  froai  the  duket 

Thio.  While  he 
Enjoys  health,  I  shall  easily  forgive 
A  little  ceremony. 

Mont,  And  a  lover! 
Your  grrace  must  chide  him;  other  men  may  have 
Excuse  for  their  neglect  of  time,  but  he 
That  loves  deserves  no  pardon. 

7%eo.  Judge  with  charity. 
My  lord;  the  case  may  be  your  own.    You  would 
Think  her  a  cruel  mistress  that  should  doom 
Your  life  to  exile,  for  not  payment  of 
One  ceremonious  visit. 

Mont,  Not  where  such 
Perfection  were  to  enga^  my  service  madam; 
Pardon  the  bold  companson,  death  were  not 
Enouffh  to  punish  that  rude  thought  could  start  from    ' 
Your  bright  idea,  or  converse  wiUi  praters 
That  did  not  first  concern  your  excellence! 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  of  a  blessing. 
But  from  reflex  of  your's. 

T^M.  You  would  express 
A  most  officious  servant  to  that  lady 
Were  honoured  in  your  thought;  but  the  Duke  of  Florence 
And  I  shall  make  no  such  severe  conditions. 

Mont,  If  he  do  love  you,  madam,  that  will  teach  him 
Above  what  ceremony  prescribes  to  honour  you. 

Thw.  If  he  do  love! 

Mont,  Your  grace's  pardon;  I 
Speak  from  an  honest  freedom,  taken  from 
The  assurance  of  your  goodness,  that  know  better 
How  to  distinguish  truth.    I  am  not  Judge 
Of  his  breast,  madam. 

Tfteo.  I  suppose  you  are  not 

Am  yet  being  a  man,  another  may 
DS  are  but  soeh  as  have 
natore. 
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T^heo.  Wh^t  infer  vou 
From  hence,  my  lordft 

Mmt,  Nothing,  but  that  a  prince 
May  be  no  saint  m  love. 

Theo,  How's  that? 

Mont  *Twa8  in  my  fear  I  should  displease. 

Theo.  Your  will? 

Mmt.  Not  for  the  empire  of  the  world;  I  shall 
Repent  I  live,  with  your  suspicion 
Upon  my  humbled  soul. 

TTieo.  Pray,  sir,  be  free, 
Touching  the  duke;  I  must  know  all.    What  is  it 
Makes  him  no  saint? 

Mont.  Madam,  he  is  not  dead; 
And  in  his  life  I  see  no  miracles. 

T%eo,  You  talked  of  love. 

Mont.  No  miracles  of  love; 
He  loves  as  other  men,  that  have  professed 
Devotion  to  a  mistress;  but— 

Theo.  What?  speak, 
I  charge  thee,  by  the  memory  of  what 
Thou  dost  a^ect  most. 

Mont.  Thougrh  it  wound  myself. 
Be  armed,  and  hear  it.   How  I  blush  within  me, 
To  tell  your  higfhness  France  has  transplanted 
His  heart,  and  all  his  active  thoughts  are  placed— 

Theo.  On  whom? 

Mont.  On  Domitilla. 

Theo.  Ha? 

Mont.  I  did 
Observe  them,  madam,  at  her  mother's  house, 
Where  we  were  lately  feasted  after  hunting. 
How  strangely  he  was  taken;  how  his  eyes 
Did  wanton  with  her  face,  and  on  her  hair 
Tie  many  grolden  knots,  to  keep  love  chained. 
But  these  are  but  suspicions;  he  since 
Confessed  to  me,  in  hope  to  win  me  to 
Negotiate  his  affair,  how,  at  first  sight. 
He  took  in  desperate  flames,  and  that  she  rules 
The  intelligence  of  liis  soul.    I  hear  the  king 
Hath  sent  for  her  to  court,  which  must  give,  madam, 
A  dangerous  opportunity  to  actuate 
His  ends,  with  your  dishonour.    I  was  unwilling 
To  speak  this  knowledge  of  his  hasty  change. 
But  all  my  bonds  of  uiety  and  faith 
Would  have  been  forfeit  to  a  longer  silence. 

Theo.  Shall  I  be  thus  affronted? 

Mont.  We  see  princes. 
Whom  we  call  gods  on  earth,  in  the  afiairs 
Of  love  turn  men  again. 

Theo.  For  Domitilla?— 

Mont.  That's  the  dishonour,  madam,  and  infects 
My  brain  to  think  on't;  and  as  much  beneath 
Your  grace  in  all  the  ornaments  of  soul 
And  person,  as  she  is  in  blood,  if  my 
Impartial  thoughts  may  take  so  bold  comminion 
To  judge  between  your  beantiet. 
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Theo*  Is  it  possiblet 

Mont,  It  is  too  certain,  madam;  I  shoald  be 
A  villain  to  accuse  the  duke  unjustly, 
Or  bring  but  shadows  of  a  truth;  for  though 
He  be  unworthy  of  your  love,  that  dares 
Thus  value  your  perfections  below 
That  phantom  Domitilla,  let  not  passion 
Make  you  too  rash  in  managing  a  cause 
On  which  depends  your  fame;  compared  to  which. 
Ten  thousand  lives,  added  to  mine,  were  nothing. 
Observe  him  at  next  visit. 

Tkto,  ril  study  thanks,  sir. 

Mont.  You  pay  me  with  a  blessing,  if  my  name 
But  live  within  your  memory.  [Exit, 

Theo.  This  troubles  me." 

There  are  various  detached  passages  in  this  play  worthy  of 
being  extracted,  some  of  which  we  give: 

*'  This  is  an  honest,  easy  nobleman, 

Allowed  to  wear  some  court  formality. 

Walk  on  the  terrace,  pick  his  teeth,  and  stroke, 

Upon  a  festival,  some  golden  sentence 

Out  of  his  beard,  for  which  the  guard  admire  him, 

And  cry  him  up  a  statesman:  he*8  sent  off, 

When  he  is  troublesome,  to  a  phlegmatic  clime, 

A  dull  ambassador!*' 


"  Have  you  never 

Looked  from  the  prospect  of  your  palace  window, 

When  some  fair  sky  courted  your  eye  to  read 

The  beauties  of  a  day;  the  glorious  sun 

Enriching  so  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

That  trees  and  flowers  appeared  but  like  so  much 

Enamel  upon  gold;  the  wanton  birds. 

And  every  creature  but  the  drudging  ant, 

Despisin?  providence,  and  at  play;  and  all 

That  worla  you  measure  with  your  eye,  so  gay 

And  proud,  as  winter  were  no  more  to  shake 

His  icy  locks  upon  them,  but  the  breath 

Of  gentle  zephyr  to  perfume  their  growth. 

And  walk  eternally  upon  the  spring! 

When,  from  a  coast  you  see  not,  comes  a  cloud 

Creeping  as  overladen  with  a  storm, 

Dark  as  the  womb  of  night,  and  with  her  wings 

Surprising  all  the  glories  yon  beheld. 

Leaves  not  your  frighted  eyes  a  light  to  see 

The  ruins  of  that  flattering  day." 

*        •        •'*        *        •        •        •        * 

"  Those  eyes 

Are  able  to  create  another  Indies; 

All  the  delights  that  dwell  in  blessed  Tempe 

Divinely  bud  and  blossom  in  your  cheek; 

The  treasure  of  Arabia  *s  in  your  breath. 

Nor  Thebes  alone,  as  to  Amphi<m*8  lute. 


*  , 
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Stoops  to  the  heavenly  magic  of  your  voice, 
But  all  the  world." 

**  What  a  brave  armour  is 

An  innocent  soul!    How  like  a  rock  it  bids    ' 

Defiance  to  a  storm,  against  whose  ribs 

The  insolent  waves  but  dash  themselves  in  pieces, 

And  fall  and  hide  their  heads  in  passionate  foam! 

How  would  a  ^ilty  person  tremble  now, 

Look  pale,  and  with  nis  eyes  chained  to  the  ground, 

Betray  his  fear  of  justice!" 

The  Duke^s  Mistress  might  be  deemed  a  very  captivating 
lady  from  the  raptures  into  which  she  throws  his  highness: 

**  Speak  again, 

Ana  at  thy  lips  the  quires  shall  hang,  to  learn 

New  tunes,  and  the  dull  spheres  but  coldly  imitate; 

I  am  transformed  with  my  excess  of  rapture. 

Frown,  frown,  Ardelia,  I  shall  forget 

I  am  mortal  else;  and  when  thou  hast  thrown  down 

Thy  servant,  with  one  smile  exalt  again 

His  heart  to  heaven,  and  with  a  kiss  breathe  iii  me 

Another  soul  fit  for  thy  love:  but  all 

My  language  is  too  cold." 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  behold  her  with  a  lover^s  eyosy 
may  not  be  tempted  to  such  an  excess  of  admiration,  and  we 
must  confess  we  do  not  consider  her  so  fascinating  a  being, 
notwithstanding  her  virtue  and  her  heroism,  as  some  of  the 
other  damsels  of  our  author.  This  tragedy  also  hinges  upon  the 
villainy  of  a  favourite,  but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  Shirley's 
most  inspired  eflforts. 

The  Doubtful  Heir  is  a  tragi-comedy  whose  absurdities  are 
unfortunately  not  altogether  counterbalanced  by  its  merits.  St. 
Patrick  for  Ireland  may  be  called  a  dramatic  fantasy,  to  use  a 
musical  phrase.  It  is  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  the  grave  and 
the  gay,  of  scenes  of  the  utmost  seriousness  and  the  most  non- 
sensical buffoonery,  certainly  not  in  the  best  taste.  We  are  no 
sticklers,  in  general,  for  that  species  of  unity  which  forbids  the 
conjunction  of  a  laugh  and  a  tear  in  the  same  piece,butina  drama, 
like  the  one  in  question,  whose  main  object  is  religious  in  the 
highest  degree,  being  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  an  idol- 
atrous nation  to  Christianity  by  miraculous  means,  any  mixture 
of  the  kind,  at  least  in  the  excess  to  which  it  is  here  carried,  is 
productive  of  a  most  injurious  effect  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  half  afraid  that  in  venturing  beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of 
the  world,  and  invoking  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agency, 
he  was  taking  the  step  which  leads  from  the  sublime  to  the  ri- 
diculous, and  in  consequence,  to  have  made  a  desperate  resort 
unequivocally  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  render  the  line  of  demar- 
cation perfectly  distinct;  but  we  apprehend  that  he  has  only 
13* 
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confused  it  the  more  by  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  and 
thrown  a  ludicrous  cast  over  the  whole  piece.  He  evidently, 
also,  treads  with  more  confidence  upon  the  earth  than  the  air. 
It  is  rather  witli  a  faltering  foot  that  he  walks  amid  the  realms 
of  aether,  evincing  that  he  is  never  wholly  removed  from  the 
influence  of  gravitation,  and  his  descent  to  the  ground  is  always 
made  with  extreme  good  will — in  other  words,  the  superna- 
tural portions  of  the  play  are  by  no  means  the  most  admirable, 
and  give  little  cause  for  regret  that  he  has  only  availed  himself 
of  such  machinery  in  this  single  instance. 

At  the  time  that  he  commenced  this  drama,  Shirlev  must 
have  been  in  the  same  predicament  as  Byron,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  want  a  hero,  'tis  no  common  want^'  for  nothing, 
surely,  but  necessity,  could  have  driven  him  to  the  calendar  for 
a  personage  of  that  description.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  renowned  patron  of  Ireland  has  received  no  injustice  at 
his  hands,  so  far  as  his  own  immediate  character  is  concerned; 
he  has  invested  him  with  attributes  at  once  imposing  and  at- 
tractive, and  the  part  which  he  causes  him  to  perform  is  most 
impressive  and  solemn.  The  injury  done  is  by  connecting 
with  transactions  of  so  elevated  and  affecting  a  nature  as  those  in 
which  he  is  concerned,  such  farcical  incidents  as  are  brought  into 
contact  with  them,  and  which  seem  to  tinge  them  with  their  own 
ridiculous  hue,  especially  as,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  always 
a  strong  disposition  excited  by  any  Irish  story  to  indulge  in  a 
smile. 

If  we  may  credit  our  author — no  irrefragable  authority,  we 
confess,  in  the  matter — the  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
true  faith  was  introduced  into  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  advent  of 
St  Patrick  had  been  foretold  in  this  prophecy: 

"  A  man  shall  come  into  this  land 
With  shaven  crown,  and  in  his  hand 
A  crooked  staff;  he  shall  command, 
And  in  the  East  his  table  stand: 
From  his  warm  lips  a  stream  shall  flow. 
To  make  rocks  melt,  and  churches  grow. 
Where,  while  he  sings,  our  cods  shall  bow, 
And  all  our  kings  his  law  allow." 

And  the  intelligence  of  his  landing  upon  the  Irish  shore  is 
communicated  to  Archimagus,  the  chief  priest  of  the  false  gods, 
and  a  magician,  by  one  of  the  spirits  under  his  command.  It 
is  also  imparted  to  the  king  Leogarius,  in  a  fearful  dream, 
which  the  wily  priest  interprets  so  as  to  give  the  royal  j>er- 
sonage  the  assurance,  that  the  presumptuous  stranger  just  arrived 
will  be  forthwith  destroyed  by  the  infernal  powers,  whom  he 
has  set  at  work  to  effect  that  object  St  Patrick,  however, 
makes  his  appearance,  escorted  by  Victor,  his  guardian  angel. 
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and  followed  by  a  procession  of  priests,  singing  a  Latin  hymn. 
He  solicits,  from  the  king,  permission  to  remain  in  the  country, 
telling  him  that  he  has  «  a  commission  for  his  stay:" 

**  I  came  not  hither 
Without  command,  legate  from  him,  before 
Whose  angry  breath  the  rocks  do  break  and  thaw ; 
To  whose  nod  the  mountains  humble  their  proud  heads.^' 

But  his  request  is  contumeliously  refused,  and  one  of  the  nobles, 
Dichu,  raises  his  spear  to  give  him  a  blow.  The  sacrilegious 
attempt  is  arrested  by  a  sudden  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  of  the 
ruffian,  who  becomes  converted  when  the  holy  man  restores  him 
to  health  by  touching  his  hand.  The  king,  in  a  rage  at  his  apos- 
tacy,  orders  his  two  sons  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock  unless  he 
recants,  but  his  faith  has  been  implanted  too  firmly  by  the  mira- 
cle of  which  he  was  the  subject  to  quail  even  before  that  hor- 
rible infliction,  and  he  follows  the  saint 

Archimagus  then  counsels  the  king  to  feien  a  desire  to  receive 
instruction  from  Patrick,  in  order  to  cajole  him  to  his  ruin. 
Accordingly  at  their  next  meeting  Leogarius  pretends  to  be  re- 
pentant, and  offers  the  saint  a  cup  of  wine  as  <<  the  seal  of  recon- 
cilement," in  which  poison  has  been  mingled.  He  drinks,  but 
no  bad  effect  being  produced  upon  him,  the  king,  in  order  to 
test  the  nature  of  the  draught,  causes  one  of  his  attendants  to 
swallow  a  similar  one,  who  soon  falls  senseless  on  the  ground. 
When,  however,  the  man  is  apparently  dead,  he  is  resuscitated 
by  the  saint — a  miracle  which,  while  it  confounds  the  enemies 
of  the  latter,  induces  the  conversion  of  the  queen.  Maddened 
by  this  second  discomfiture,  the  king  orders  his  consort  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  dwelling  of  Milcho,  a  great  officer,  where  she 
is  visited  by  the  saint,  and  thus  encouraged  by  him  to  fortitude. 

**  Oh,  madam,  if  you  knew 
The  difference  betwixt  my  faith  and  your 
Religion,  the  grounds  and  progress  of 
What  we  protess;  the  sweetness,  certainty, 
And  full  rewards  of  virtue,  you  would  hazard, 
Nay  lose,  the  glory  of  ten  thousand  worlds 
Like  this,  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  be  blest 
To  lay  your  life  down,  (but  a  moment,  on 
Which  our  eternity  depends,)  and  through 
Torture  and  seas  of  blood  contend,  to  reach 
That  blessed  vision  at  last,  in  which 
Is  all  that  can  be  happy,  and  perfection.'* 

The  dwelling  is  set  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  them 
both,  but  tlie  guardian  angel  conducts  them  safely  through  the 
flames.  Foiled  again,  Archimagus  consoles  the  king  with  a 
last  hope: 

"  This  island,  sir,  is  full  of  dangerous  Mrpents, 
Of  toads,  and  other  venomoiis  destroyers: 
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I  will  from  vwerj  prorlDce  of  this  kingdom  ^ 
Sommon  these  lulliDg  creatares,  to  devoar  him; 


My  prayer,  and  power  of  the  gods,  fear  not, 
Will  do 't,  by  wnom  inspired,  I  prophesy 


Patrick's  destruction. 

The  saint,  on  escaping  from  the  fire,  repairs  with  the  royal 
dame  to  the  cell  of  the  penitent  Dichu.  On  their  way  they  are 
joined  by  her  youngest  son  Conallus,  who  is  also  converted  by 
the  rescue  of  his  mother  from  the  flames — an  event  which  oc- 
casions the  following  prediction: 

**  You  are,  sir,  reserved 
To  bless  this  kingdom  with  your  pious  govemmeat: 
Your  crown  shairflourish,  and  your  blood  possess 
The  throne  you  shall  leave  glorious :  this  nation 
Shall  in  a  fair  succession  thrive,  and  grow 
Up  the  world's  academy,  and  disperse. 
As  the  rich  spring  of  human  and  divine 
Knowledge,  clear  streams  to  water  foreign  kingdoms; 
Which  shall  be  proud  to  owe  what  they  possess 
In  learning,  to  this  great,  all-nursing  island." 


Dichu  appears,  and  they  take  their  seats  near  the  cell,  when 
soft  music  is  l^eard  in  the  air,  and  a  deep  sleep  soon  settles  upon 
all  their  eyelids.  Victor  and  other  angels  then  descend,  and 
sing  these  lines: 

*'  Down  from  the  skies. 
Commanded  by  the  Power  that  ties 

The  world  and  nature  in  a  chain. 
We  come,  we  come,  a  glorious  train. 

To  wait  on  thee, 
And  make  thy  person  danger-free : 

Hark,  whilst  we  sing. 
And  keep  time  with  our  golden  wing, 
To  show  how  earth  and  heaven  agrree, 
What  echo  rises  to  our  harmony ! 

**  Holy  Patrick,  sleep  in  peace, 
Whilst  I,  thy  guardian,  wiUi  these 
My  fellow  angels,  wait  on  thee, 
For  thy  defence :  a  troop,  I  see. 
Of  serpents,  vipers,  and  whatever 
Doth  carry  killing  poison,  here 
Summoned  by  art,  and  power  of  hell; 
But  thou  shalt  soon  their  fury  quell, 
And  by  the  strength  of  thy  command. 
These  creatures  shall  forsake  the  land, 
And  creep  into  the  sea;  no  more 
To  live  upon  the  Irish  shore. 

**  Patrick,  sleep ;  oh,  sleep  awhile, 
And  wake  the  patron  of  this  isle !" 

The  heavenly  tribe  disappear,  and  the  king,  Archimagus  and 
other  magicians  come  with  their  reptile  host: 
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"  St,  p.  (waking.)  In  vain  is  all  your  malice,  art,  and  power 

Against  their  lives,  whom  the  (^reat  hand  of  heaven 

Deigns  to  protect.     Like  wolves,  you  undertake 

A  quarrel  with  the  moon,  and  waste  your  anger; 

Nay,  all  the  shafts  your  wrath  directeth  hither. 

Are  shot  against  a  brazen  arch,  whose  vault 

Impenetrable  sends  the  arrows  back. 

To  print  just  wounds  on  your  own  guilty  heads. 

These  serpents  (tame  at  first  and  innocent. 

Until  man's  ?reat  revolt  from  grace  released 

Their  duty  of  creation)  you  have  brought. 

And  armed  against  my  life ;  all  these  can  I 

Approach,  and  without  trembling,  walk  upon ; 

Play  with  their  stings,  which,  though  to  me  not  dangerous, 

I  could,  to  your  destruction,  turn  upon 

Yourselves,  and  punish  with  too  late  repentance. 

But  you  shall  live;  and  what  your  malice  meant 

My  ruin,  I  will  tnrn  to  all  your  safeties. 

And  you  shall  witness. — Hence,  you  frightful  monsters ! 

Go  hide,  and  bury  your  deformed  heads 

For  ever  in  the  sea !  from  this  time  be 

This  island  free  from  beasts  of  venomous  natures. 

The  shepherd  shall  not  be  afraid  hereafter 

To  trust  his  eyes  with  sleep  upon  the  hills ; 

The  traveller  shall  from  hence  have  no  suspicion, 

Or  fear,  to  measure  with  his  wearied  limbs 

The  silent  shades ;  but  walk  through  every  brake, 

Without  more  guard  than  his  own  innocence. 

The  very  earth  and  wood  shall  have  this  blessing, 

TAbove  what  other  Christian  nations  boast,^ 

Although  transported  where  these  serpents  live 

And  multiply,  one  touch  shall  soon  destroy  them. 

[7%«  reptiles  creep  awayJ*^ 

The  power  of  Archimagus  is  now  at  an  end ;  he  sinks  into 
the  earthy  cursing  them  all;  and  the  king,  terrified  at  the  catas- 
trophe, submits  to  the  saint  Here  the  drama  ends,  but  very 
abruptly,  as  a  love  story,  which  is  interwoven  with  it,  is  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion;  and  the  submission  of  the  king  is  a 
hypocritical  one,  "out  of  fear,  not  love,"  which  causes  Patrick 
to  «  suspect  him  still,"  so  that  the  triumph  is  incomplete.  It  is 
stated,  indeed,  both  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  that  a  continu- 
ation was  designed,  but  why  it  was  not  executed  no  intimation 
is  given. 

To  the  extracts  already  made  we  must  add  two  more— one  an 
admirable  homily  of  the  saint,  and  the  other  a  lover^s  rhapsody. 

**  Many  self-loving  natures, 
Prisoned  in  mists  and  errors,  cannot  see 
The  way  abroad  that  leads  to  happiness, 
Or  truth,  whose  beamy  band  should  guide  ns  in  iu 
What  a  poor  value  do  men  set  on  heaven ! 
Heaven,  the  perfection  of  all  that  can 
Be  said,  or  thought,  riches,  delight,  or  hannony, 
Health,  beaoty,  and  all  Uuite  not  subject  lo 
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The  waste  of  time,  but  in  their  height  eteml* 
Lost  for  a  pensioo,  or  poor  spot  of  earth, 
Favour  of  grreatnese,  or  an  hour's  faint  pleasure : 
As  men,  in  scorn  of  a  true  flame  that*s  near, 

Should  ran  to  light  their  taper  at  a  glow-worm/* 

*  •  •  • 

«*  Cor,  In  this  garden,  when  yon  seemed  most  solitaiy. 
Madam,  you  had  many  fair  and  sweet  companions. 

Em,  Not  I,  sir. 

Cor,  Yes,  and  my  rivals  too,  Emeria ; 
And  now  they  court  thy  beauty  in  my  presence, 
Proud  erring  things  of  nature !  Dost  not  see. 
As  thou  dost  move,  how  every  amorous  plant 
Doth  bow  his  leavy  head,  and  beckoa  theel 
The  wind  doth  practise  dalliance  with  thy  hairSy 
And  weave  a  thousand  pretty  nets  within 
To  catch  itself.    That  violet  drooped  but  now, 
Now  'tis  exalted  at  thy  smile,  ana  spreads 
A  virgin  bosom  to  thee.    There's  a  rose 
Would  have  slept  still  within  its  bud,  but  at 
Thy  presence  it  doth  open  its  thin  curtains, 
And  with  warm  apprehension  looking  forth, 
Betrays  its  love  in  blushes :  and  that  woodbine. 
As  it  would  be  divorced  from  the  sweet4nriery 
Courts  thee  to  an  embrace.     It  is  not  dew. 
That,  like  so  many  pearls,  embroiders  all 
The  flowers,  but  tears  of  their  complaint,  with  ter 
To  lose  thee,  from  whose  eye  they  take  in  all 
That  makes  them  beautiful,  and  with  humble  neeks 
Pay  duty  unto  thee,  their  only  spring." 

The  comic  parts  are  not  deficient  in  genuine  drollery, 
especially  a  scene  where  Rodamant,  a  half-knave,  half-fool,  gets 
possession  of  a  magic  bracelet,  which  has  the  virtue  of  ren- 
dering the  person  invisible  around  whose  arm  it  is  clasped,  and 
makes  use  of  his  prerogative  to  play  some  laughable  pranks. 
Several  of  the  observations,  by  the  way,  of  this  worthy,  prove  ^ 
that  more  than  one  of  the  favourite  bulls  of  the  day,  which 
are  indiscriminately  attributed  to  any  and  every  of  the  sons 
of  Erin  in  existence,  can  trace  their  origin  to  a  very  respec- 
table antiquity. 

The. hero  of  The  Gentleman  of  Venice  is  a  youth  who  from 
being,  apparently,  the  son  of  an  humble  gardener,  becomes  the 
heir  of  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  the  confession  of  his  pre- 
tended mother,  that  she  changed  her  real  offspring  for  him  when 
an  infant,  he  having  in  the  mean  while  highly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  in  the  field.  His  aspirations  and  propen- 
sities are  always  above  the  station  in  which  he  is  reared,  as  the 
ensuing  dialogue  between  him  and  the  duke's  niece,  when  she 
encounters  him  working  in  the  garden,  may  indicate, 

'« BeU,  Why,  how  now,  Giovanni !  yoa  frequent, 
I  hear,  the  Academies  1 
Griov,  When  I  can  dispense, 
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Madam,  widi  time,  and  these  employments,  I 
Intrude,  a  glad  spectator,  at  those  schools 
Of  wit  and  action ;  which,  althonffh  I  cannot 
Reach,  I  am  willing  to  admire,  and  look  at, 
With  pity  of  myself,  lost  here  in  darkness. 

BeU,  By  this  expression  I  may  conceire 
How  mnch  you  hare  improved,  and  gained  a  language 
Courtly,  and  modest. 

Giov,  Msdam,  you  are  pleased 
To  make  my  uneven  frame  of  words  your  mirth. 
I  profess  nothing  but  an  humble  ignorance ; 
And  I  repent  not,  if  by  any  way 
(My  duty  and  manners  safe)  it  may  delight  you. 

BelL  Indeed,  Giovanni,  I  am  pleased ;  but  not 
With  your  suspicion,  that  my  praises  are 
Other  than  what  become  my  ingenuous  meaning : 
For,  if  I  understand,  I  like  your  language ; 
But  with  it  I  commend  your  modest  spirit. 

Qiov.  It  is  an  honour,  madam,  much  above 
My  youth's  ambition ;  but  if  I  possess 
A  part  of  any  knowledofe  you  have  deigned 
To  allow,  it  owes  itself  unto  this  school. 

BelL  What  school? 

Giov,  This  garden,  madam ;  'tis  my  academy, 
Where  gentlemen  and  ladies  (as  yourself. 
The  first  and  fairest,  durst  I  call  you  mistress,) 
Enrich  my  ear  and  observation 
With  harmony  of  language,  which  at  best 
I  can  but  coldly  imitate. 

BelL  Still  more  courtly ! 
Why,  how  now,  Giovanni,  you  will  be 
Professor  shortly  in  the  art  of  compliment ; 
You  were  best  quit  the  garden  and  turn  courtier. 

Giov,  Madam,  I  think  upon  the  court  with  reverence ; 
My  fate  is  to  adore  it  afar  off. 
It  IS  a  glorious  landscape,  which  I  look  at 
As  some  men  with  their  narrow  optic  glasses 
Behold  the  stars,  and  wonder  at  those  vast 
fThough  unknown)  habitable  worlds  of  brightn< 
But  were  my  eye  a  nearer  judge,  and  I 
Admitted  to  a  clearer  knowledge,  madam. 
Of  the  court  life,  there  I  might  find  the  truth  of 
Man's  best  ideas,  and  enjoy  the  happiness, 
Now  only  miue  by  naked  speculation. 
I  think  how  there  I  should  throw  off  my  dust. 
And  rise  a  new  creation. 

BeU.  The  court 
Is  much  beholding  to  you,  Giovanni. 
Giov.  It  is  a  duty,  madam,  I  owe  truth. 
BeU.  A  truth  in  supposition  all  this  while. 
Qiov,  I  should  be  sad  if  my  experience  should 
Betray  an  error  in  my  faith ;  and  yet 
So  soft  and  innocent  a  trespass,  niadami 
Might  well  expect  a  pardon. 

BeiL  Some  that  have 
Freely  enjoyed  the  pleasuies,  or  what  else 
Yott  so  advaoce  in  court,  haivo  at  the  last 
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Been  weary,  and  accased  their  gay  condition, 
Nay,  changed  their  state,  for  such  an  humhle  life 
As  you  profess,  a  gardener. 

Giofo.  I  despise  not 
What  I  was  horn  to,  madam ;  hot  I  should 
Imaeine  the  disease  lay  in  the  mind, 
Not  m  the  courtier,  that  would  throw  away 
So  spacious  a  hlessing  to  he  servile. 

BeU.  You  know  not,  Giovanni,  your  own  happiness, 
Nor  the  court  sins ;  the  pride  and  surfeits  there 
Come  not  within  your  circle ;  there  are  few 
Pursue  those  nohle  tracks  your  fancy  aims  at; 
It  is  a  dangerous  sea  to  launch  into. 
Both  shelves  and  rocks  you  see  not,  aye,  and  meimaids. 

Giov.  What  are  they,  madam  ? 

BtU.  You  have  heard  of  mermaids! 

Oxov.  You  mean  not  women,  I  hope,  madam  T 

BtU.  Yes. 

Giov,  Oh,  do  not,  hy  so  hard  an  application. 
Increase  the  poet's  torment,  that  first  made 
That  fahulous  story  to  disgrace  your  sex. 
You*re  firm,  and  the  fair  seal  of  the  great  maker, 
A  print  next  that  of  ansels. 

Bell,  We  are  hound  rye : 
If  our  cause  want  a  flourish,  you  have  art 
To  make  us  show  fair. 

Criov,  And  you  are  so ; 
'Tis  malice  dares  traduce  you,  or  hlind  ignorance. 
That  throws  her  stains,  which  fall  off  from  yoiir  figniet; 
For  those  which  weaker  understandings  call 
Your  spots,  are  ermines ;  and  can  such  as  these 
Darlings  of  heaven  and  nature,  women,  shoot 
At  court  an  influence  like  unlucky  planets  t 
They  cannot,  sure ;  why,  you  live,  madam,  there. 
That  are  enough  to  prove  all  praise  a  truth ; 
And  hy  a  sweet  example,  make  them  all 
Such  as  you  are,  objects  of  love  and  wonder : 
Oh,  then  how  blest  are  they  that  live  at  conrt. 
With  freedom  to  converse  with  so  much  virtue 
As  your  fair  sex  emhraceth !" 

The  Politician  is  nearly  as  abandoned  a  reprobate  in  reality, 
as  most  of  the  persons  of  his  class  are  afiBrmed  to  be  by  their 
opponents.  He  commits  atrocities  enough  to  gratify  the  most 
insatiate  amateur  of  horrors;  but  such  as  are  not  particularly 
delighted  with  these,  will  have  slight  reason  to  regret  that  we 
accord  him  but  a  passing  notice. 

The  tragi-comedy  of  The  Imposture  seems  to  have  occupied 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  author.  He  says,  in  the 
dedication  prefixed  to  it,  that  he  "  may  with  modesty  afBrm 
it  had  a  fair  reception  when  it  was  personated  on  the  stage,  and 
may  march  in  the  first  rank  of  his  compositions."  Authors, 
however,  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  competent  judges  of  their 
own  works,  and  we  cannot  think  that  this  instance  of  paternal 
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criticism  is  calculated  to  entitle  them  to  a  reversal  of  the  opinion. 
The  remark  is  just,  as  far  as  the  management  of  the  story  is 
concerned,  which  is  skilfully  executed,  but  certainly  in  interest 
and  force  of  character  and  beauty  of  sentiment,  the  play  in 
question  is  much  inferior  to  several  of  its  comi)anions.  It  fur- 
nishes comparatively  little  matter  for  quotation.  There  is 
genuine  humour,  however,  in  this  picture  of  a  coward: 

'*  Heil  ne'er  ffive  ap  the  ghost  without  a  feather  bed. 

He  was  sick  last  nia-ht  at  the  report  we  were 

But  three  leagues  on  the  enemy,  and  called 

For  a  hot  caudle.    I,  that  knew  his  cold 

Disease,  persuaded  him  to  drink,  which  he 

Did,  fiercely  as  I  could  wish,  in  hope  to  see  him 

Valiant,  and  walk  the  round ;  but,  auite  aniinst  nature, 

His  asue  shook  him  more,  and  all  the  drink, 

Which  was  the  full  proportion  of  a  gallon, 

Came  out  at's  forehead  in  faint  sweat;  h#  had 

Not  moved  ten  paces,  but  he  fell  down  backward. 

And  swore  he  was  shot  with  a  cold  bullet.    How 

They  rolled  him,  like  a  barrel,  back  to  his  tent. 

For  levers  could  not  raise  him  to  make  use 

Of 's  feet  again,  I  know  not,  nor  since  saw  him.*' 

And  some  true  philosophy  in  the  reflections  of  this  valorous 
gentleman,  when,  having  been  induced  to  suppose  that  he  has 
killed  a  person  whom  he  was  spirited  up  to  strike,  he  is  running 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice: 

"  Oh,  for  a  tenement  under  ground  to  hide  me ! 

This  wood  will  hardly  do't.    If  I  can  lurk 

Here  but  till  niffht,  I  am  furnished  well  witli  ducats. 

Your  melancholy  mole  is  happjf  now ; 

He  fears  no  officers,  but  walks  invisible. 

Would  1  were  chamber-fellow  to  a  worm ! 

The  rooks  have  princely  lives  that  dwell  upon 

The  tops  of  trees ;  the  owls  and  bats  are  gentlemen. 

They  fly,  and  fear  no  warrants;  every  hare 

Outruns  the  constable ;  only  poor  man, 

By  nature  slow  and  full  of  phlegm,  must  stay. 

And  stand  the  cursed  law.    1  do  not  think 

Tis  so  much  penance  to  be  hanged  indeed, 

As  to  be  thus  lu  fear  on't.** 

A  hymn  sung  by  a  community  of  nuns  is  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene. 

"  O,  fly  my  soul !  What  hangs  upon 

Thy  drooping  wines. 

And  weigns  them  down 
With  love  of  gaudy  mortal  thinga  f 
The  son  is  now  i*  the  east;  each  shade 

As  he  doth  rise 

Is  shorter  made, 
lliat  earth  may  lessen  to  our  eyes : 
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Ob,  be  not  careless  then,  and  play 

Until  the  star  of  peace 
Hide  all  his  beams  in  dark  recess. 
Poor  pilerims  needs  must  lose  their  way, 
When  all  the  shadows  do  increase.** 

Our  author  has  also  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  same  way, 
in  reference  to  the  next  piece,  The  Cardinalj  and  although  it 
he  a  much  more  tenable  one  than  the  foregoing,  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  dissenting  also  from  it,  in  a  measure.  We  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  agree  that  this  tragedy  is  "  the  best  of  the 
flock,"  witliout  some  qualification.  As  a  whole,  it  may  doubt- 
less be  pronounced  to  be  freer  from  defects  than  any  of  the 
others;  the  structure  of  the  story  is  more  simple  and  compact, 
the  intei'est  advances  with  a  steadier  march;  the  language  and 
sentiments  are  more  equably  sustained,  with  fewer  blemishes 
from  carelessness  or  extravagance;  and  on  the  score  of  propriety, 
little  objection  can  be  made.  But  it  does  not,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  exhibit  beauties  of  so  high  an  order  as  are  to  be  found 
in  The  Traitor.  It  is  evidently  the  composition  of  a  maturer 
mind  and  more  chastened  taste — the  latter  furnishing  sufficient 
evidence,  at  times,  of  a  comparatively  youthful  and  undisci- 
plined imagination — but  it  does  not  manifest  as  much  native 
vigor  of  intellect  The  Cardinal,  in  a  word,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
a  work  of  more  skill,  but  the  Traitor  of  more  genius.  Chords 
are  ever  and  anon  struck  with  a  successful  boldness  and  energy 
in  the  latter,  which  are  but  faintly  touched  in  the  former;  al- 
though it  is  true  that  in  more  than  one  instance,  where  they  are 
made  to  vibrate  strongly  in  the  Traitor,  it  is  rather  in  conse- 
quence of  a  '<  rude  clash,"  like  that  with  which  Anger  is  de- 
picted as  sweeping  the  strings  of  the  lyre  of  the  heavenly 
maid,  than  cf  their  being  swayed  by  '<  a  master's  hand  and 
poet's  fire."  The  same  remark,  however,  may  be  ventured  in 
regard  to  what  was  designed,  of  course,  to  be  the  most  aflecting 
portion  of  the  other  drama — the  conclusion — when  a  sentiment 
of  disgust  almost  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  horrors, 
instead  of  the  profound  sensations  of  terror  and  pity  which 
were  intended. 

If  we  compare  the  situations  of  the  two  pieces,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, we  think,  tiint  there  are  no  scenes  in  The  Cardi- 
nal wrought  with  the  thrilling  power  of  that  between  Amidea 
and  the  duke,  and  the  last  one  between  tlie  sister  and  the  bro- 
ther, or  with  the  ingenuity  and  effect  of  some  of  those  in  which 
the  arch-hypocrite  dihplays  his  address.  The  chief  characters 
are  very  much  of  the  same  species  in  both — a  subtle  favourite, 
a  hot-headed  youtii,  and  a  distressed  damsel — but  surely  Lo- 
renzo, and  Sciarrha,  and  Amidea,  are  beings  of  a  loftier  order 
than  Uie  Cardinal,  Columbo,  and  Rosaura.     How  much  more 
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varied  and  potent  are  the  faculties  of  the  Italian  intriguer;  how 
much  grander  is  the  object  for  which  he  toils;  ami  how  much  more 
exciting  are  the  means  which  he  employs!  His  aim  is  to  snatch 
a  despotic  sceptre,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  manifests  a  com- 
bination of  qualities,  a  multiplicity  and  fertility  of  resources,  in 
the  contemplation  of  which,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  aspira- 
tions, we  escape  the  revolting  effect  of  his  bloody  ingratitude; 
so  that  while  we  are  made  to  detest  the  treason,  our  hatred  of  the 
traitor  is  qualified  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  feeling  of  admiration 
and  of  awe.  The  ends  of  the  Cardinal  are  comparatively  petty, 
and  of  a  nature  so  sordid  as  to  awaken  not  the  shadow  of  that 
sympathy  which  we  are  tempted  to  bestow  upon  vaulting  am- 
bition, however  reckless.  The  engrossing  wish  of  his  soul  is 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  with  a  duchess,  on  account,  chiefly, 
of  her  wealth;  and  whilst  we  thus  experience  contempt  for  the 
grovelling  motives  of  his  wickedness,  our  disgust  at  his  inhu- 
man persecution  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  the  fiendish  malignity 
with  which  he  compasses  her  destruction,  are  but  slightly  re- 
lieved by  the  vividness  and  reality  of  the  colours  in  which  he  is 
portrayed. 

It  is  far  from  our  design,  in  these  remarks,  to  undervalue 
The  Cardinal;  on  the  contrary,  we  fully  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dyce,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  powerful 
and  afiecting  play.  It  is  not  that  we  like  it  less,  but  that  we 
like  The  Traitor,  in  many  respects,  more.  One  observation 
may  be  made  in  reference  to  both  the  compositions,  that,  al- 
though they  abound  in  passion,  and  passion  effectively  con- 
trasted in  the  different  characters,  they  are  destitute  of  those 
conflicts  of  feeling  in  the  same  individual,  the  successful 
painting  of  which  constitutes  the  noblest  triumph  of  the  tragic 
pencil.  The  various  personages  of  Shirley  are  never  distracted 
by  the  fearful  agonies  of  contending  emotions,  such  as  tear  the 
bosoms  of  some  of  the  creations  of  the  omnipotent  genius  of 
Shakspeare,  rendering  them  the  objects  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest  of  the  reader  and  the  spectator.  They  are  hurjried  on 
by  but  one  strong  impulse  at  a  time,  which,  <Mikc  Aaron's  ser- 
pent, swallows  up  the  rest,"  and  obey  all  its  dictates  implicitly. 
To  ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm  of  passion,  when, 
as  in  the  tempest  of  the  Roman  poet,  the  winds  are  blowing 
with  equal  fury  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  clouds,  is  an  at- 
tribute of  prepotency  which  does  not  belong  to  our  author.  If, 
for  instance,  the  fierce  Sciarrha,  when  on  the  point  of  immola- 
ting his  idolized  sister,  were  depicted  as  hesitating  to  plunge 
the  fatal  weapon  into  that  lovely  bosom  which  he  knew  to  be 
so  imbued  with  the  tenderest  affection  for  himself,  which  had  so 
often  overflowed  with  joy  at  his  happiness,  and  been  swollen 
with  grief  for  his  misfortunes;  if  the  memory  of  the  days  of 
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their  childhood,  when  their  young  hearts  were  mingled  together 
alike  in  their  sports  and  their  griefs,  had  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  arrested  his  arm  for  a  moment,  in  its  murderous  descent, 
keeping  her  fate  in  thrilling  suspense,  until  the  maddening 
image  of  her  violated  honour  presenting  itself  again  to  his  vi- 
sion, had  forced  the  reluctant  steel  into  her  breast;  how  much 
more  rending  would  have  been  the  pathos,  how  much  more 
awful  would  have  been  the  terror  of  the  scene!  As  it  stands,  it 
is,  doubtless,  wrought  with  uncommon  power,  but  in  the 
other  case,  there  would  have  been  touches  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,  which  might  have  entitled  it  to  an  admiration  inferior  to 
none  that  is  bestowed  upon  any  effort  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
Our  pity,  then,  would  have  been  as  profound  for  the  executioner 
as  for  his  victim;  even  the  appearance  of  cruelty  would  have 
been  washed  away  by  his  tears;  and  her  blood,  untainted,  as  it 
streamed  from  the  wound,  would  have  seemed  to  cry  to  heaven 
with  double  earnestness  for  blessings  on  him  as  the  preserver  of 
its  purity. 

The  story  of  The  Cardinal  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
Webster's  famous  tragedy  of  the  Duchess  o/Ma/fy,  that  Shir- 
ley must  have  had  it  in  his  eye,  although  there  are  no  scenes  or 
passages  in  his  work  which  can  be  indicated  as  plagiarism.  The 
opening  dialogue  is  skilfully  contrived,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing v;hat  is  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subse- 
quent mcidents.     From  it  we  learn  that  Rosaura,  erst  married  to 

"  The  young  Duke  Mendoxa,  whose  timeless  death 
At  sea  left  her  a  virgin  and  a  widow," 

has  been  contracted  by  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  nephew  of 
his  prime  minister  and  favourite,  the  Cardinal,  although  her  af- 
fections arc  planted  upon  the  young  Count  d' Alvarez;  that  the 
unhappy  lovers  are  obliged  to  submit  to  their  fate,  the  Cardi- 
nal  being  all-powerful,  and  bent  upon  the  nuptials;  and  that 
Columbo,  the  nephew,  has  just  been  appointed  to  command  the 
army,  about  to  march  against  the  Arragonians,  who  have 
"violated  their  confederate  oath  and  league."  The  characters 
of  the  several  ]jersonages  arc  also  artfully  interwoven  in  the 
dialogue.  The  intriguing  spirit  of  the  principal  one  is  graphi- 
cally conveyed  by  the  phrase,  that  "  he  holds  intelligence  with 
every  bird  i'  the  air,"  and  his  power  by  the  assertion,  that  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  displease  him  than  "  to  wrestle  with  the 
king."  Columbo  is  represented  as  "a  gallant  gentlemen,  a 
man  of  a  most  daring  and  most  exalted  spirit,"  and  the  heroine 
as  a  lady  of  a  sweet  and  noble  nature,  whose  attachment  suf- 
ficiently <<  commends  Alvarez."  In  the  second  scene,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  extracted,  we  are  introduced  to  her  in  person: 
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A  room  in  the  Duekas^s  Ilouae, 

Enter  Ducheta^  FaUria^  and  CtUnda. 

**  Vain  Sweet  madain,  be  less  thoughtful;  this  obedience 
To  passion  will  destroy  the  noblest  frame 
Of  beauty  that  this  kingdom  ever  boasted. 

CeL  This  sadness  mifirht  become  your  other  habit, 
And  ceremonies  black,  for  him  that  died 
The  times  of  sorrow  are  expired;  and  all 
The  joys  that  wait  upon  the  court,  your  birth, 
And  a  new  hymen,  that  is  coming  towards  you. 
Invite  a  chan^. 

Duck.  Ladies,  I  thank  yon  both; 
I  pray  excuse  a  little  melancholy 
That  is  behind;  my  year  of  mourning^  hath  not 
80  cleared  my  account  with  sorrow,  but  there  may 
Some  dark  thoughts  stay,  with  sad  reflections. 
Upon  my  heart,  for  him  I  lost.    Even  this 
New  dress,  and  smiling  garment,  meant  to  show 
A  peace  concluded  Uwixt  my  grief  and  me,      \ 
Is  but  a  sad  remembrance;  but  I  resolve 
To  entertain  more  pleasing  thoughts;  and  if 
You  wish  me  heartily  to  smile,  you  must 
Not  mention  grief,  not  in  advice  to  leave  it. 
Such  counsels  open  but  afresh  the  wounds 
You  would  close  up,  and  keep  alivo  the  cause, 
Whose  bleeding  you  wonld  cure.    Let's  talk  of  something 
That  may  delight.    You  two  are  read  in  all 
The  histories  of  our  court:  tell  me,  Valeria, 
Who  ha8  thy  vote  for  the  most  handsome  man? 
Thus  I  must  counterfeit  a  peace,  when  all 
Within  me  is  mutiny.  [Aaidt, 

Val,  I  have  examined 
All  that  are  candidates  for  the  praise  of  ladies, 
But  find — may  I  speak  boldly  to  your  sracel 
And  will  you  not  return  it  in  your  mirth. 
To  make  me  blush? 

Dueh.  No,  no;  speak  freely. 

Vol.  I  will  not  rack  your  patience,  madam;  but 
Were  I  a  princess,  I  should  think  Count  d* Alvarez 
Had  sweetness  to  deserve  me  from  the  world. 

Duck.  Alvarez!  she's  a  spy  upon  my  heart.  [JUidt. 

Vol.  He's  young  and  active,  and  composed  most  sweetly. 

Duck.  I  have  seen  a  face  more  tempting. 

Val.  It  had  then 
Too  much  of  woman  in  it:  his  eyes  speak  movingly 
Which  may  excuse  his  voice,  and  lead  away 
All  female  pride  his  captive;  his  hair,  black. 
Which,  naturally  falling  into  curls— 

Duck.  Prithee,  no  more,  thou  art  in  love  with  him. 
The  man  in  your  esteem,  Celinda,  now? 

Cei,  Alvart'Z  is,  1  must  confess,  a  gentleman 
Of  handsome  composition;  but  with 
His  mind,  the  greater  excellence,  I  think 
Another  may  delight  a  lady  more, 
If  man  be  well  considered,  that's  Columbo, 
Now,  madam,  voted  to  be  yours. 
14* 
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Duck.  My  torment.  \jAMide. 

FaL  She  affects  him  not. 

CeL  He  has  person,  and  a  bravery  beyond 
AH  men  that  I  observe. 

Vial,  He  is  a  soldier, 
A  rough-hewn  man,  and  may  show  well  at  distance. 
His  talk  will  fright  a  lady;  vVar,  and  grim 
Faced  honour  are  his  mistresses;  he  raves 
To  hear  a  lute;  love  meant  him  not  his  priest. 
Again  your  pardon,  madam.    We  may  talk, 
But  you  have  art  to  choose,  and  crown  aflection. 

[CeL  and  FaL  walk  atidi, 

Duch,  What  is  it  to  be  born  above  these  ladies, 
And  want  their  freedom!  they  are  not  constrained, 
Nor  slaved  by  their  own  greatness,  or  the  king*s; 
But  let  their  free  hearts  look  abroad,  and  choose 
By  their  own  eyes  to  love.    I  must  repair 
My  poor  afflicted  bosom,  and  assume 
The  privilege  1  was  born  with,  which  now  prompts  me 
To  tell  the  King,  he  hath  no  power  nor  art 
To  steer  a  lover's  soul." 

Columbo  enters  to  bid  adieu,  and  as  he  is  not  supposed  to  lie 
aware  of  her  repugnance  to  the  union,  her  apprehensions  of  the 
Cardinal  pi'e venting  her,  as  yet,  from  revealing  to  him  the 
nature  of  her  sentiments,  she  feigns  to  be  deeply  affected  at  his 
departure.  He  proceeds  accordingly  to  the  camp,  under  the 
impression  of  possessing  her  affections,  but  soon  afterwards, 
whilst  engaged  at  a  council  of  war,  before  the  walls  of  a  city 
which  has  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  receives  an  epistle 
from  her,  praying  him  <<to  release  under  his  hand,  what  he  dares 
challenge  in  her  love  and  person."  Astounded,  or  rather  infu- 
riate, at  what  he  deems  the  insult  conveyed  by  the  request,  he 
is  about  to  shoot  her  messenger,  when  he  hears  from  him,  as  an 
excuse  for  his  employment,  that  he  could  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  character  of  the  letter,  as  at  the  moment  she  gave  it  to  him 
"  her  grace  ne'er  showed  more  freedom  from  a  storm/'  being, 
in  his  metaphorical  language, — which,  by  the  way,  however 
beautiful,  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  with 
a  pistol  at  his  head : 

**  Serene  as  I 
Have  seen  the  morning  rise  upon  the  spring, 
No  trouble  in  her  breath,  but  such  a  wmd 
As  came  to  kiss  and  fan  the  smiling  flowers." 

He  imagines,  in  consequence,  that  it  is  only  a  device  to  hasten 
his  return,  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  <*  love 
has  a  thousand  arts,"  and  hugs  himself  in  the  delightful  belief  of 
having  obtained  a  fresh  proof  of  her  devotion.  In  this  idea,  he 
writes  an  answer  "  beyond  her  expectation,"  as  he  fancies,  com- 
plying with  the  demand,  in  order  still  further  to  test  her  soul; 
which,  when  she  receives,  with  not  less  astonishment  than  rap- 
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lure,  at  its  calmness  and  completeness,  she  shows  to  the  king,  and 
conjures  him  to  sanction,  in  consequence  of  it,  her  marriage  with 
Alvarez.  His  amazement  at  the  circumstance,  is,  of  course, 
extreme,  but  presuming  the  release  to  be  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  Columbo,  he  acquiesces  in  the  other  match.  This  stratagem 
of  the  duchess,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  seems  to  be  al- 
most as  impolitic  as  it  is  disingenuous,  for  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  she  could  hope,  when  it  was  discovered,  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  those  whom  she  cheated;  some  more  artful  con- 
trivance might  certainly  have  been  employed,  as  well  as  one  more 
calculated  to  enlist  our  sympathy  by  its  freedom  from  deceit, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  person  concerned. 
It  succeeds,  so  far,  however,  that  the  day  for  her  nuptials  with 
Alvarez  is  fixed  by  the  monarch,  the  Cardinal  not  knowing 
how  to  prevent  it,  as  he  cannot  deny  the  hand-writing  of  his 
nephew,  and  is  not  in  the  secret  of  the  transaction.  He  is 
somewhat  perplexed,  as  well  as  fiercely  incensed  at  it,  as  may 
be  supposed,  and  vents  his  spleen  upon  the  duchess  in  no  mea- 
sured terms.  He  accuses  her  of  duplicity  in  her  treatment  of 
Columbo,  to  which  she  answers,  that  <<  if  all  his  actions  had  no 
falser  lights  about  them,  the  people  would  not  talk  and  curse  so 
loud." 

*^  Car,  ril  have  yoa  chid  into  a  hlush  for  this. 

Duch.  Begin  at  home,  great  man,  there's  cause  enough: 
You  tuni  the  wrong  end  of  the  perspective 
Upon  your  crimes,  to  drive  them  to  a  far 
And  lesser  sight;  hut  let  your  eyes  look  right. 
What  giants  would  your  pride  and  surfeit  seem! 
How  gross  your  avarice,  eating  op  whole  families! 
How  vast  are  your  cormptiooa  and  abuse 
Of  the  king's  ear,  at  whioh  yoa  hang  a  pendant, 
Not  to  adorn,  but  ulcerate,  while  the  honest 
Nobility,  like  pictures  in  the  arras, 
Serve  only  for  court  ornament.    If  they  speak, 
'Tis  when  you  set  their  tongues,  which  you  wind  up, 
Like  decks,  to  strike  at  the  just  hour  you  please. 
Leave,  leave,  my  lord,  these  usurpations. 
And  be  what  you  were  meant,  a  man  to  cure. 
Not  let  in,  agues  to  religion: 
Look  on  the  church's  wounds. 

Cctr.  You  dare  presume, 
III  Your  rude  spleen  to  me,  to  abuse  the  churcht 

buck.  Alas,  you  give  false  aim,  my  lord;  'tis  your 
Ambition  and  scarlet  sins  that  rob 
Her  altar  of  the  glory,  and  leave  wounds 
Upon  her  brow;  which  fetches  grief  and  paleness 
Into  her  cheeks,  making  her  troubled  bosom 
Pant  with  her  groans,  and  shroud  her  holy  blushes 
Within  your  reverend  purples.*' 

The  time  appointed  for  the  wedding  arrives,  the  guests  are 
all  assembled,  and  the  ceremony  is  about  to  commence,  when 
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five  men,  in  rich  habita  and  vizanls,  enter,  dance,  and  beckon  to 
Alvarez,  as  if  desirous  to  speak  with  him.  He  follows  them 
out  of  the  apartment,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  his  dead 
body  is  brought  in,  concealed  in  one  of  their  habits,  and  having 
laid  it  down,  all  of  them  make  their  exit,  save  one.  The  king 
asks  for  Alvarez,  and  the  mask  points  to  the  object  before  him, 
on  uncovering  which,  the  bleeding  corpse  is  presented  to  the  hor- 
ror-struck eyes  of  the  assembly.  «  Who  durst  commit  this  hor- 
rid act?"  exclaims  the  monarch.  The  mask  throws  ofi*  his 
disguise,andColumbo  avows  himself  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime, 
having  come  from  a  field  of  victory  fur  the  purpose.  He  is 
ordered  to  be  seized,  but  boldly  justifies  himself,  on  the  ground 
of  the  injury  done  to  him  by  the  deceit  of  the  duchess,  and 
exhibits  her  letter.  The  king,  however,  affects  to  be  deeply 
incensed  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  sacred  person,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bloody  deed,  <<  where  his  eyes  must  be  aiTright- 
ed  and  aifronted  with  it," — ^**  this  contempt  of  majesty,"  he 
says,  'transcends  my  power  to  pardon."  The  murderer 
is  taken  to  the  castle  by  the  guard,  but  his  services  are  too 
valuable,  and  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  too  potent,  to  detain 
him  there  long.  An  avenger,  however,  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  duchess,  arises  in  the  person  of  Hernando,  an  officer, 
whom  Columbo  had  grossly  insulted.  He  tenders  to  her  the 
aid  of  his  sword,  which  she  eagerly  accepts,  and  she  even  gives 
bim  hopes  of  obtaining  her  hand,  if  he  succeeds  in  sacrincing 
to  the  <'  hovering  ghost"  of  her  lover,  the  life  of  his  assassin. 
He  then  challenges  the  other;  they  fight,  and  Columbo  is  slain. 
Previously  to  this  event,  the  Cardinal  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  duchess,  in  order  to  get  her  completely  into  his  toils, 
with  what  effect  the  following  soliloquy,  which  she  pronounces 
after  tlieir  conference,  will  show: 

**  How  would  this  cozeninnr  statesman  bribe  my  foith 
With  flatteries,  to  think  him  innocent! 
No;  if  his  nephew  die,  this  Cardinal  must  not 
Be  long-lived.    All  the  prayers  of  a  wronged  widow 
Make  firm  Hernando^s  sword!  and  my  own  hand 
Shall  have  some  glory  in  the  next  revenge. 
I  will  pretend  my  brain  with  grief  distracted, 
It  may  gain  easy  credit;  and  beside 
The  taking  oflf  examination 
For  great  Col  umbo's  death,  it  makes  what  act 
I  do  ill  that  believed  want  of  my  reason, 
Appear  no  crime,  but  my  defence.    Look  down 
Soul  of  my  lord,  from  thy  eternal  shade, 
And  unto  all  thy  blest  companions  boast, 
Thy  duchess*  busy  to  revenge  thy  ghost,** 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  she  feigns  to  lose  her  reason,  and 
the  king  appoints  the  Cardinal  her  guardian.     Goaded  by  the 
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idea,  that  in  consequence  of  her  ^  loss  of  brain,  she  is  not  ca- 
pable to  feel  his  anger,"  he  resolves  upon  a  diabolical  mode  of 
gratifying  his  revenge  for  the  death  ol  his  nephew,  as  he  sus- 
pects her  of  being  accessary  to  it, — that  of  dishonouring  and 
then  poisoning  her.  He  attempts  to  carry  his  design  into  effect, 
but  is  prevented  by  Hernando,  who  just  before  his  entrance 
had  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  her,  and  on  hearing 
his  approach  had  concealed  himself  behind  the  arras  of  the  room. 
He  first  runs  his  sword  into  the  Cardinal's  body,  telling  him, 
<<  to  vex  his  parting  soul,"  that  "  it  was  the  same  engine  that 
pierced  Columbo's  heart,"  and  then  kills  himself.  The  cries 
of  the  wounded  minister  bring  in  his  attendants,  who  give  the 
alarm  to  the  court,  and  the  king  and  suite  soon  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  blood.  The  Cardinal,  pretending  to  feel  the  deepest 
compunction  for  his  wickedness,  makes  a  full  confession  of  his 
crimes,  and  among  them,  mentions  that  of  having  mixed  a  slow 
but  sure  poison  with  the  ^last  meat"  of  the  duchess.  Deceived 
by  his  apparent  penitence,  she  swallows  some  powder  dissolved 
in  wine,  which  he  eivcs  to  her  as  a  sovereign  antidote,  in  proof  of 
his  repentance,  and  which  he  takes  himself  first,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, saying,  in  reply  to  a  pertinent  remark  of  one  of  the 
bystanders — <<  strange  he  should  have  a  good  thing  in  readi- 
ness!"— that  he  had  always  carried  it  in  consequence  of  predic- 
tions at  his  birth,  that  he  would  die  by  poison.  When  the 
potion  is  drunk  by  her,  he  re-assumes  his  natural  character,  and 
exults  with  infernal  glee  in  being  now  certain  of  his  victiniy 
the  powder  being  of  the  most  deaialy  influence,  and  intended  by 
him  to  destroy  her  when  he  was  surprised  by  Hernando.  The 
wily  monster,  however,  overreaches  himself;  he  had  partaken 
of  the  dose  in  the  supposition  that  his  death  was  inevitable,  but 
his  wounds  arediscovered  to  be  not  mortal,  and  he  thus  expires  by 
his  own  act  a  few  moments  before  the  duchess  breathes  her  last. 
Wc  must  here  bid  adieu  to  these  plays,  although  some  of 
them  remain  unnoticed.  Shirley  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  the  English  dramatic  poets,  having  bequeathed  thirty-three 
regular  five-act  pieces  to  posterity,  a  greater  number  than  has 
been  left  by  any  of  the  early  writers  for  the  stage,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Shakspcare.  We  shall  conclude  by  transcribing  a 
specimen  of  his  prose,  so  beautiful  that  he  might  be  deemed  to 
have  possessed  almost  as  much  ability  for  this  species  of  compo- 
sition, as  for  that  which  a  matter-of-fact  old  gentleman  called 
"the  next  best  thing  to  it," — verse.  The  works  of  Beaumont 
and  f*letcher  are  the  subject  of  the  extract 

'*  Poetry  is  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  by 
art,  presenteth  the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions;  among  which 
(if  we  rightly  consider^  the  dramatical  is  the  most  absolute,  In  regard  of 
tiiose  transcendent  abiJities  which  shoold  wait  upon  the  composer;  who 
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must  have  more  than  the  inf^truction  of  libraries  (which  of  itself  is  but  a 
cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there  beinjB^  required  in  him  a  soul  mira- 
culously knowing  and  conversing  with  all  mankind,  enabling  him  to  ex- 
press not  only  the  phlpgm  and  folly  of  thick-skinned  men,  but  the  strength 
and  maturity  of  the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the  court,  the  disci- 
pline and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  virtues  and  passions  of  every  noble 
condition,  nay,  the  counsels  and  characters  of  tho  greatest  princes. 

"  And  now,  reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  ao 
much  out-acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of  the 
stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  road  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and  con- 
verse in  these  immortal  groves  which  were  only  showed  our  fathers  in  a 
oonju ring-glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented;  the  landscape  is  now 
brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  press,  thought  too  pregnant  before, 
shall  now  be  looked  upon  as  greatest  benefactor  to  Knglishmen,  that  muat 
acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  wonls  to  this  derivation. 

''You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such 
intinuating  degrees,  that  you  shall  not  choose  but  consent,  and  go  along 
with  them,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very  same  person 

fou  read;  and  then  stand  admiring  the  subtle  tracts  of  your  engagement, 
'all  on  a  scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers  could  have 
the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion;  peruse  a  scene  of 
manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  expresssed  by  the  same 
hands;  but  both  are  so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none  but  the 
same  hands  could  work  them. 

^ '«  Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  caret  thou  shalt  lau^h  at  Democritna 
himself;  and,  but  b^  reading  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  ex- 
alted fancy  in  Elysium;  and,  when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for  the  ez- 
eait  of  delight  may  too  much  dilate  thy  soul)  thou  shall  meet  almost  in 
every  leaf  a  soft  purling  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought 
high  by  the  tears  of  innocence  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  th^  eyea 
to  ween  intu  tho  etrcAin,  and  yot  amilo  wh'^n  they  contribute  to  their  own 
ToinB.'' 


Art.  V. — The  Diplomatic  Corre^ondence  of  the  United 
States  J  from  the  signing  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  PeacCy 
September  IO//1, 1783,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Const  it  it  t  ion  ^ 
March  4th,  1789.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  conformably  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  5th,  1832.     7  vols.  8vo.     Washington,  1833. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1818,  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
directing  that  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  its  first  meeting,  down  to  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  should  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, left  discretionary  with  that  officer.  It  is  known  to 
our  readers,  that  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  was  selected  to  take  charge 
of  the  publication,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
task  assigned  him,  while  it  reflected  high  credit  on  himself,  ef- 
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fectuated  most  fully  the  praiseworthy  design  of  Congress  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  materials  for  American  history  and  biography, 
and  to  exalt  the  diplomatic  character  of  our  statesmen.  To 
this  production  we,  in  a  former  number/  directed  the  attention 
of  the  public;  and  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  notice 
a  continuation  of  that  correspondence,  to  which  every  American 
can  turn  with  pride,  as  proof  of  the  talents,  the  virtues,  and  the 
patriotism  of  his  fathers. 

With  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  had  provided  for  the 
printing  of  the  revolutionary  correspondence,  Congress  inserted 
in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  1832,  a  clause  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  publish  the  work  which  we  have  made  the 
subject  of  this  article.  This  the  Secretary  has  done  in  a  very 
creditable  mode,  and  seven  volumes  are  the  result  of  his  labours. 
These,  with  the  twelve  previously  edited  by  Mr.  Sparks,  con- 
stitute a  mass  of  interesting  information  which  no  student  of  his 
country's  history  should  neglect. 

The  present  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  former,  on  the  same 
liberal  plan  of  excluding  nothing  from  the  contents  which  could 
shed  any  light  on  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  period  designa- 
ted by  the  law.  The  interest  attached  to  the  first  series  may 
be  considered,  perhaps,  as  exceeding  any  which  we  can  claim 
for  the  present  During  the  period  embraced  by  the  resolution 
of  1818,  we  were  struggling  for  our  liberty — to  gain  and  su^ 
tain  a  name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  our  ministers  is,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  that  contest  whose  minutest  details  command  our 
lively  sympathy.  While  our  patriots  at  home,  sustained  by 
the  noble  efforts  of  a  high-minded  people,  were  defending  their 
firesides  from  the  assaults  of  arbitrary  power,  which  sought 
to  plant  its  foot  even  upon  our  domestic  altars,  our  pa- 
triots abroad  in  the  service  of  their  country,  no  less  worthy  of 
our  lasting  gratitude,  were,  with  a  firmness  and  perseverance 
never  surpassed,  straining  every  nerve  in  the  same  glorious 
cause  of  human  Ireedom.  Their  success  is  known  to  the  world; 
but  Americans  also  know  how  utterly  fruitless  all  their  labours 
would  eventually  have  proved,  had  not  our  present  happy  Con- 
stitution placed  its  seal  upon  the  efforts  of  a  seven  year's  war, 
and  thereby  rendered  our  liberties  secure,  we  humbly  trust, 
from  the  assaults  of  disloyalty  and  of  time. 

To  this  later  era  of  our  eventful  history,  the  volumes  under 
review  conduct  us.  The  revolution  left  us  free,  indeed,  from 
the  immediate  assaults  of  foreign  aggression,  but  exposed  to  the 
no  less  dangerous  inroads  of  domestic  violence,  which  always 
ultimately  lead  to   interference  and  conquest   from   abroad. 

•  No.  80,  Dec.  1831,  Art.  VUI. 
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The  pressure  of  the  war  of  independence  being  removed,  which 
had  served  as  a  powerful  means  of  union,  all  tliose  causes  of  dis- 
sipated national  strength,  and  scattered  resources,  which  flow 
from  an  inefficient  confederation  of  republics,  commenced  their 
baneful  operations.  With  this  vital  defect  in  our  government 
at  home,  which  fortunately  in  heaven's  own  good  time  was  re- 
medied, and  with  the  superadded  disadvantages  of  a  heavy 
debt,  ruined  navigation  and  commerce,  and  a  credit  not  the  lof- 
tiest, our  statesmen  had  the  arduous  duty  to  perform  of  main- 
taining our  national  character,  and  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt  which  weighed  upon  the  coun- 
try. No  less  difficult  was  the  task  committed  to  our  diploma- 
tists, of  forming  commercial  connexions  with  the  different 
powers  of  Europe — connexions  essential  to  our  national  growth, 
and  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  known  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  enforce  her  stipulations  upon  the  individual  states  of  the 
confederacy. 

The  first  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, had  resigned  his  situation  just  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  second  series  of  correspondence.  The  vacancy  was  not 
filled  until  the  2l8t  day  of  December,  1784,  when  Mr.  Jay 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  the  interval  the  duty 
devolved  upon  the  President  of  Congress,  (at  that  time  Elias 
Boudinot),  of  giving  instructions  to  our  ministers,  and  receiv- 
ing the  communications  of  foreign  envoys.  It  is  in  the  letters 
of  this  officer  that  some  details  of  much  interest  will  be  found; 
we  allude  particularly  to  an  occurrence  now  not  much  adverted 
to,  but  fruitful  of  painful  reflection,  and  which  placed  in  such 
powerful  light  the  weakness  of  the  then  national  government — 
mutiny  of  some  troops  at  Philadelphia,  where  Congresssat,  and 
the  consequent  forced  removal  of  that  august  body  to  Trenton. 

This  collection,  also,  embraces  important  points  in  our  history, 
which  are  still  unsettled.  We  would  specify  the  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  of  our  North-Eastern  boundary,  and  the 
projects  of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  correspondence,  embracing  seven  large  volumes,  and 
the  variety  of  topics  discussed  in  the  letters,  prevent  our  giving 
any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  the  whole  work;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  merely  to  those  parts  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  engage  an  American  reader's  attention,  and  in- 
vite a  desire  to  repair  to  the  work  itself.  There  is  the  more 
difficulty  in  presenting  any  connected  view  of  the  topics,  as  the 
communications  are  not  classified  according  to  the  subjects 
treated  of,  but  merely  to  a  certain  extent,  with  reference  to  the 
country  with  which  the  correspondence  was  held. 

Before  turning  to  the  work  itself,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the 
expression  of  our  warm  approval  of  the  spirit  which  prompted 
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its  publication.  The  characters  and  the  fame  of  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers,  are  national  property.  As  such  they  should  be 
fostered  and  cherished;  as  such  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
present  them  in  bold  relief,  and  to  cast  upon  them  all  the  light 
which  the  national  archives  can  furnish.  We  are  convinced, 
the  more  we  read  of  them  and  their  labours,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  lives  and  conduct — (we  speak  of  the  mass) — that  has 
relation  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  which 
will  not  serve  to  exalt  their  characters  as  men,  and,  with  their 
own,  that  of  their  country.  We  assert  this  as  well  of  the 
individual  acts  and  sentiments  of  the  men,  as  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  country  first  started  to  assume  her  place  among 
the  nations,  and  which  she  put  boldly  forward  when  compro- 
mise with  principle  might,  perhaps,  have  served  her  immedi- 
ate interests.  We  hail,  therefore,  with  pleasure  and  pride, 
every  publication  which  is  contributory  to  the  history  of  our 
land. 

The  mutiny  of  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  at  the  Capi- 
tol of  that  State,  was  an  event  pregnant  with  important  conse- 
quences, not  only  as  evincing  the  total  incapacity  of  Congress 
to  defend  the  honour  of  the  government,  but  also  as  calculated 
to  lower  that  government  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  with 
whom  she  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  form  proper  alliances. 
Fortunately,  owing  to  the  exalted  patriotism  of  our  soldiery, 
suffering,  as  they  were,  under  the  most  pinching  want,  no  re- 
petition of  insult  to  the  federal  head  occurred,  and  no  dreams 
of  ambition  ever  induced  them,  Cromwell-like,  to  attempt  the 
mastery  of  their  country  by  the  sword.  The  revolt  alluded  to 
was  the  work  of  a  few  unworthy  spirits,  who  deceived  for  a 
time  the  suffering  troops;  but  the  very  fact,  that  so  small  a 
number,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  could  thus  fright  the  govern- 
ment from  its  propriety,  was  all-sufficient  to  excite  the  worst 
fears  of  the  lovers  of  their  country's  repose  and  dignity,  'i'he 
details  are  given  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Boudinotto  our  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  under  date,  at  Princeton,  of  July 
15th,  1783: 

*'  Gkmtlcmbn  ; 

"  Km  Congress  have  not  yet  elected  any  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
knowing  the  importance  of  your  being  fiilly  infurmed  of  every  public 
trmnaaeuon  relatiTe  to  these  states,  I  have  concluded  that  yon  would  not 
think  it  amiss  to  hear  from  me  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  Congress 
to  this  place,  though  I  cannot  consider  this  communication  as  official,  but 
merely  for  your  information  in  mjr  individual  capacity. 

«'  The  state  of  our  finances  making  it  indispensably  necessary  to  abridge 
the  public  expenses  in  every  instance  that  would  not  endanger  the  Union, 
we  concluded  to  reduce  the  army  by  discharging  all  the  soldiers  enlisted 
for  the  war,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  officers,  on  condition  that  the 
discharge  should  operate  no  otherwise  than  in  a  furlongh,  until  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  definitive  treaty.  This  not  only  eased  ns  of  a  heavy  disburse- 
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ment  of  ready  cash  for  subsisteDce,  nioney«  and  rations,  bat  mtified  many 
of  the  army,  who  wished  to  be  at  home  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  to 
provide  for  the  following  winter.  Three  months  pay  was  ordered,  which 
could  no  otherwise  be  complied  with,  but  by  a  paper  anticipation  of  the 
taxes,  payable  in  six  monihq. 

"  By  an  incYitable  accident,  the  notes  did  not  arrive  at  the  army  till  six 
days  after  the  soldiers  were  discharged  and  had  left  the  camp.  This, 
togetlier  with  some  difficulty  in  settling  their  accounts,  created  an  uneasi- 
ness among  tho  troops;  but  by  the  general's  address,  and  good  conduct  of 
Uie  officers,  they  all  retired  peaceably  to  their  different  States,  though 
without  a  single  farthing  of  cash  to  buy  themselves  a  meal  of  victuals. 

*'In  the  barracks  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  were  a  number  of  new  recruits,  who  had  been  enlisted 
since  the  months  of  December  and  January  last,  and  who  had  not  yet 
taken  the  field;  these  soldiers,  not  having  been  brought  under  any  regular 
diaoipline,  made  many  objections  against  accepting  their  discharges,  and 

Sre  their  officers  reason  to  fear  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them;  but 
Secretary  at  War  thought  he  had  satisfied  them  by  assuring  them  of 
the  like  pay  with  tlie  rest  of  the  army.  On  the  15th  of  June,  a  petition 
was  received  from  the  sergeants,  requiring  a  redress  of  their  grievances^ 
in  a  very  turbulent  and  indecent  style,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken;  but 
on  the  18th  we  received  the  letters  No.  1  and  3.  A  committee  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Council  of  Peunsylvania, 
and  to  eudeavour  to  get  them  to  call  out  the  militia,  to  stop  the  mutineers; 
but  to  no  purpose;  tlio  Council  thinking  that  the  citizens  would  not  choose 
to  risk  themselves,  when  fair  means  might  do. 

"The  first  report  of  the  committee,  contained  in  No.  3,  will  show  their 
proceedings.  On  the  19th  the  troops  arrived  and  joined  those  at  the  bar- 
Taoks  in  the  city,  who  had  been  increased  in  number  by  a  few  companies 
of  old  soldiers,  arrived  the  day  before  from  Charlestown.  Tlie  whole  being 
very  orderly  and  ^uiet.  Congress  adjourned  on  Friday  the  20th  as  usual, 
till  Monday  morning.  On  the  21st,  one  of  the  committee  called  on  me, 
and  informed,  that  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks  were  very  disorderly,  and 
had  cast  off  the  authority  of  their  ofilcers — that  it  was  suspected  they  had 
a  design,  the  following  night,  against  the  bank;  and  advised  me  to  call 
Congress  without  delay.  This  I  did — to  meet  in  half  an  hour.  The  sol- 
diers by  accident  hearing  of  it,  very  fortunately  hastened  their  designs  a 
day  or  two  sooner  than  was  intended.  The  members  of  Congress  had 
jnst  got  together,  except  one,  when  the  State  House  (in  which,  also,  the 
Pxeaident  and  Supreme  Executive  Council  were  then  sitting)  was  sur- 
loimded  by  about  three  hundred  armed  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  under  the 
command  of  seven  sergeants.  Congress  immediately  sent  for  General  St. 
Clair,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  this  hostile  appearance,  who  informed 
of  his  having  just  arrived  in  town  from  his  seat  in  the  country,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  Congress  of  the  day  preceding;  that  he  had  received 
information  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
the  troops,  who  had  marched  from  the  barracks,  contrary  to  tiie  orders  of 
their  ofiocers;  and  that  the  veteran  troops  from  CKarlestown  had  been 
anwilliuffly  forced  into  the  measure.  The  President  of  the  State  then 
appeared,  and  produced  the  insolent  paper,  of  which  No.  4  is  a  copy, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  sergeants. 

''Congress  determined  they  would  enter  on  no  deliberations  while  thus 
sarroonded;  but  ordered  General  St.  Clair  immediately  to  endeavour  to 
march  the  mutineers  back  to  the  barracks,  by  such  means  as  were  in  his 
power. 

''After  several  prudent  and  wise  measures,  tlie  General  prevailed  on  the 
sergeants  to  return  to  their  barracks,  convincing  them  that  if  they  were 
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agi^rrieved,  they  had  a  rigrht  to  make  it  known  in  a  decent  manner,  throa^h 
any  penons  they  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  But  preTious  to  this* 
after  waiting,  sunounded  by  this  armed  force  for  near  three  hours.  Con- 
gress broke  np,  and  we  passed  through  the  files  of  the  mutineers  without 
the  least  opposition,  though  at  times,  before  our  adjournment,  the  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  were  drank,  threatened  Congress  by  name. 
■'The  mutineers  had  taken  possession  of  the  powder-house,  and  several 

fublic  arsenals  in  this  city,  with  some  field  pieces  from  the  public  yard. 
D  the  evening  Consrress  met  and  made  a  houBc,  and  came  to  the  resolu- 
tions contained  in  No.  5,  and  broke  up  without  adjournment.  The  com- 
mittee, not  being  able  to  meet  the  Council  till  Sunday  morning,  were  then 
prevailed  on  to  wait  for  an  answer  till  Monday  morning,  and  then  received 
the  answer  contained  in  the  second  report  No.  6.  However,  hoping  that 
the  Council  would  chau?e  their  sentiments,  the  committee  did  not  think 

f  roper  to  give  me  their  advice  till  Tuesday,  at  two  oVlock  in  the  aAernoon. 
n  the  meantime  the  mutineers  kept  in  arms,  refusing  all  obedience  to  their 
officers,  and  in  possession  of  the  powder^house  and  magavinea  of  militaiy 
stores.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  officers  reported  to  me  that  the  preced- 
ing evening  the  sergeants,  notwithstanding  some  talk  of  a  submission  and 
return  to  their  duty,  had  presented  six  officers  with  n  commission  each,  as 
in  No.  7,  and  ou  one  refusing  to  accept  it,  they  threatened  him  with  im- 
mediate death.  And  that  at  the  time  of  the  report,  they  were  getting 
drunk,  and  in  a  very  riotous  state.  B^  a  second  report  of  the  committee, 
you  will  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  transaction,  with  the 
addition,  that  the  behariour  of  the  six  officers  was  very  mysterious  and 
unaccountable.  At  two  o^clock,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  committee, 
I  summoned  Congress  to  meet  at  this  place  on  Thursday  the  96th  of  June, 
Issued  the  proclamation  No.  8,  and  left  the  city. 

**  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Congress  was  going,  the  Council  were 
informed  that  there  was  great  reason  to  expect  a  serious  attack  on  tiie 
bank  the  night  following  on  which  the  President  of  the  State  collected 
about  one  hundred  soldiers,  and  kept  guard  all  night.  On  Wednesday  it 
was  reported  that  Congress  had  sent  for  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
whole  northern  army,  and  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  who  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  in  order  to  quell  the  mutiny;  which 
was  no  otherwise  true  than  ordering  a  detachment  of  a  few  hundred  men 
from  the  North  River.  The  ser^nts  being  alarmed,  soon  proposed  a 
submission,  and  the  whole  came  in  a  body  to  the  President  of  the  State, 
making  a  most  submissive  acknowledgment  of  their  misconduct,  and 
charging  the  whole  on  two  of  the  officers,  whom  they  had  commissioned 
to  represent  their  grievances — a  Captain  Carbery  and  Lieutenant  SulUyan, 
who  were  to  have  headed  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  proceeded  to 
violence.  The  officers  immediately  escaped  to  Chester,  and  there  got  on 
board  of  a  vessel  bound  to  London.  The  serfircants  describe  the  plan  laid 
by  these  officers,  as  of  the  most  irrational  and  diabolical  nature,  not  only 
against  Congress  and  the  Council,  but  also  against  the  city  and  bank. 
7%ey  were  to  be  joined  by  straggling  parties  from  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  after  executinsT  their  horrid  purposes,  were  to  have  gone  off 
with  their  plunder  to  the  East  Indies.  However  incredible  this  may 
appear,  the  letters  from  Sullivan  to  Colonel  Moyland,  his  commanding 
officer,  from  Chester  and  the  Capes,  clearly  show  that  it  was  a  deep  laid 
scheme.  It  appears  clearly  to  me,  thai  next  to  the  continued  care  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  miscarriage  of  this  plan  is  owing  to  the  unexpected 
meeting  of  Congress  on  Saturday,  and  their  decided  conduct  in  leaving 
the  city,  until  they  could  support  the  federal  government  with  dignity. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  that  General  Washing- 
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ton  had  been  addressed,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  de- 
tachment of  the  soldiers  under  his  command  to  defend  the 
Congress  from  insult  We  insert  a  part  of  the  answer  of 
Washington  to  this  communication,  as  it  exemplifies  strongly 
his  decision  and  energy  of  character,  and  his  quick  sense  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  national  representatives: 

«*  Sib: 

*'It  was  not  antil  three  o*cIock  this  afternoon,  that  I  had  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  infanioaB  and  oatra^^eous  mectinjjr  of  a  part  of  the  Pennayl- 
▼ania  troops;  it  was  then  I  received  your  fixcellency^s  letter  of  the  31st 
by  expieas,  and  agreeable  to  the  request  contained  in  it,  I  instantly  ordered 
three  complete  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  to  be 

Eut  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible.  This  corps  (which  you  will  observe, 
y  the  returns,  is  a  large  proportion  of  our  whole  force,)  will  consist  of 
upwards  of  1500  effectives.  As  all  the  troops  who  composed  this  gallant 
little  army,  as  well  those  who  were  furloughed  as  those  who  remain  in 
service,  are  men  of  tried  fidelity,  I  could  not  have  occasion  to  make  any 
choice  of  corps ;  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  there  existed  a  necessity 
they  should  be  employed  on  so  disagreeable  a  service.  I  dare  say,  how- 
ever, they  will  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions,  perform  their  duty  as  brave 
and  faithful  soldiers. 

*'  While  I  suffer  the  most  poignant  distress  in  observing  that  a  handful 
of  men,  contemptible  in  numbers,  and  equally  so  in  point  of  service,  (if 
the  veteran  troops  from  the  southward  have  not  been  seduced  by  their  ex- 
ample,) and  who  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should  disgrace 
themselves  as  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  have  done,  by  insulting  the  so- 
vereign authoritjT  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Uieir  own.  1  feel  an 
inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  even  this  behaviour  cannot  stain  the  name 
of  the  American  soldiery ;  it  cannot  be  imputable  to,  or  reflect  dishonour 
on,  the  army  at  large;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will,  by  the  striking  contrast 
it  exhibits,  hold  up  to  public  view  the  other  troops,  in  the  most  advan- 


admire  the  fidelity,  the  bravery  and  the  patriotism  which  must  forever 
signalize  tlie  unsullied  character  of  the  other  corps  of  our  army ;  for  when 
we  consider  that  these  Pennsylvania  levies,  who  have  now  mutinied,  are 
recruits  and  soldiers  of  a  day,  who  have  not  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  war,  and  who  can  have,  in  reality,  very  few  hardships  to  complain  of; 
and  when  we  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  those  soldiers  who  have 
lately  been  furloughed  from  this  army,  are  the  veterans  who  have  patiently 
endured  hunger,  nakedness,  and  cold,  who  have  suffered  and  bled  without 
a  murmur,  and  who,  witii  perfect  good  order,  have  retired  to  their  homes, 
without  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  or  a  farthing  of  money  in  their 
pockets ;  we  shall  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  as 
we  are  struck  with  horror  and  detestation  at  the  proceedings  of  the  former; 
and  every  candid  mind,  without  indulging  ill-grounded  prejudices,  will 
undoubtedly  make  the  proper  discrimination." 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  resolutions, 
soon  after,  expressive  of  their  opinion  of  the  outrage,  and  their 
determination  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  kind,  which 
were  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

We  have  adverted,  above,  to  the  desire  of  our  statesmen,  at 
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that  early  day,  to  form  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  with 
the  European  powers,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  nation.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  a  recurrence 
to  the  instructions  eiven  to  our  ministers,  and  communicated  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  that  our 
country,  at  the  very  outset  of  her  negotiations  as  an  independent 
power,  assumed  those  principles  of  perfect  equality  and  reci- 
procity, which  have  been  the  basis  of  all  her  subsequent  trea- 
ties. She  put  forth,  also,  those  honourable  maxims  of  humanity 
and  justice,  worthy  of  all  imitation,  which  serve  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  to  subtract,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
load  of  misery  which  it  so  generally  inflicts  upon  individuals. 
In  the  summer  of  17S4,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  appointed  joint  commissioners  for  the 
formation  of  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  foreign  pow- 
ers; and  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  they  prepared  a 
draft  of  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  which  the  liberal  principles 
we  have  alluded  to,  now  become  familiar  to  us  all,  were  first 

5 proposed.  We  have  never  seen  these  views  more  concisely  and 
brcibly  stated  than  in  the  reasons  rendered  to  the  Prussian 
minister,  Thulemeier,  by  our  plenipotentiaries,  in  support  of 
their  propositions.  We  shall  therefore  present  this  document 
to  our  readers: 

^  By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirpation  were  the  panisb- 
roent  of  injury :  humaniKing  by  degrees,  it  admitted  slavery  instead  of 
death ;  a  farther  step  was,  uie  exchange  of  prisoners  instead  of  slavery ; 
another,  to  respect  more  the  property  of  priyate  persons  under  conquest, 
and  be  content  with  acquired  dominion.  Why  should  not  this  law  of  na- 
tions go  on  improvinff?  Ages  have  intervened  between  its  several  steps: 
but  as  knowleoge  of  late  increases  rapidly,  why  should  not  those  steps  be 

Sulckened  f  why  should  it  not  be  ajrreed  as  to  the  future  law  of  nations, 
lat  in  any  war  hereafter,  the  following  descriptions  of  men  should  be  un- 
disturbed, have  the  protection  of  both  sides,  and  be  permitted  to  follow 
their  employments  in  surety  t  yix. 

"  1st.  Cultiyatois  of  the  earth,  because  they  labour  for  the  subsistence 
of  mankind. 

**  9d.  Fishermen,  for  the  same  reason. 

"3d.  Merchants  and  tradem  in  unarmed  ships,  who  accommodate  dif- 
ferent nations  by  communicating  and  exchanging  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  lite. 

*Mth.  Artists  and  mechanics  inhabiting  and  working  in  open  towns. 

*Mt  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  hospitals  of  enemies  should  be 
unmolested ;  thej  ought  to  be  assisted. 

''It  is  for  the  interest  of  humanity  in  general,  that  the  occasions  of  war, 
and  the  inducements  to  it,  should  be  diminished. 

**  If  rapine  is  abolished,  one  of  the  encouragements  to  war  is  taken 
away,  and  peace  therefore  more  likely  to  continue  and  be  lasting. 

*'  The  practice  of  robbing  mercliants  on  the  high  seas,  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  piracy,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  beneficial  to  particular  per- 
sons, is  far  from  being  profitable  to  all  engaged  in  it,  or  to  tlie  nation  that 
authorises  it.    In  the  beginning  of  a  war,  aome  rich  ships,  not  upon  their 

15* 
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{ruard,  are  surprised  and  taken ;  this  cncouratres  the  first  adventurers  to  lit 
out  more  armed  vessels,  and  many  otliers  to  do  ihc  same;  but  the  eiieiny« 
at  the  same  time,  become  more  careful,  arm  their  merchant  ships  better, 
and  render  them  not  so  easy  to  be  taken  ;  they  ^o  also  more  under  the  pro- 
tection of  convoys;  thus,  while  the  privatorrs  to  take  them  an^  multiplied, 
the  vessels  subject  to  be  takf^n,  and  the  chances  of  profit,  are  diminished, 
ao  that  many  cruises  are  made,  wherein  the  expenssos  overdo  the  prains,  aa 
it  is  tlie  case  in  other  lotteries;  thoutfh  indiviiluuls  have  crot  prizes,  the 
mass  of  adventurers  are  losers,  the  whole  expeiisi^  of  fittincr  out  all  the 
privateers  durinir  a  war  heintr  niiieli  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of 
goods  taken.  Then  there  is  the  national  luss  of  all  the  labour  of  so  many 
men,  during  the  time  they  have  been  employed  in  rohbinir;  who,  besides, 
spend  what  they  get  in  not,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  lose  their  habits  of 
industry,  are  rarely  fit  for  any  sober  business  after  peace,  and  serve  only  to 
increase  the  number  of  liighwaymen  and  house-breakers.  Kven  the  un- 
dertakers who  have  been  ff)rtunate,  are  by  sudden  wealth  led  into  expensive 
living,  the  habit  of  which  continues  when  the  means  of  supporting  it 
cease,  and  finally  ruins  thfMn.  A  just  punishment  for  their  having  wan- 
tonly and  unfeelingly  ruined  many  honest,  innocent  traders  and  their  fami- 
lies, whose  substance  was  employed  in  serving  the  common  interests  of 
mankind.*' 

We  were  struck,  in  readinp  the  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Jay, 
to  whom  Congress  referred  the  draft  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  prepared  by  the  commissioners,  with  his  early  at- 
tention to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.  His 
report  was  made  on  the  17lh  of  May,  1785,  nearly  four  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution:  but  even  then,  his  clear 
sight  opened  to  him  the  prospect  which  has  since  been  realized. 
He  objected  to  the  clause,  in  which  it  was  agreed  absolutely, 
that  any  foreign  nation  should  be  at  liberty  to  bring  and  vend 
in  the  United  States  all  or  any  of  their  productions  and  manu- 
factures, without  exception.  He  remarked,  that  it  might  be 
necessary,  either  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of 
luxury,  or  for  the  purpose  of  promolitig  our  own  inaHv/ac- 
ttires,  to  prohibit  the  im])ortation  of  certain  merchandise.  He 
was  in  favour,  also,  of  adopting  a  system  for  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  before  entering  into  treaties  of  commerce; 
thinking  it  more  wise  that  such  treaties  should  be  accommodated 
to  their  system,  than  that  their  system  should  be  accommodated 
to  such  treaties. 

We  may  mention  here,  in  connexion  with  what  we  have  just 
stated,  that  Congress,  immediately  after  the  peace,  saw  plainly 
the  propriety  of  being  invested  by  the  States  with  authority  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  merchan- 
dise from  any  countries  with  which  the  United  Stales  had  not 
treaties  of  commerce,  except  in  vessels  belonging  to,  or  navi- 
gated by,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  iiOih  of  April, 
1784,  a  recommendation,  of  this  character,  to  the  States  was 
agreed  to  and  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  legislatures 
thereof  respectively       This  was  principally  aimed  at  Great 
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Britain,  on  account  of  her  reeulationa  destructive  of  our  com- 
merce with  her  West  India  islands. 

The  strong,  common-sense  views  of  John  Adams  coincided 
fully  with  the  wisdom  of  Jay,  in  predicting  the  utility,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  encouraging  our  own  manufactures.    When  min- 
ister to  England  in  1785,  in  writing  home  to  the  Secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  effects  of  the 
English  system  of  prohibitions  and  navigation  laws  upon  the 
prosperity  of  our  country.     After  detailing  some  points  of  com- 
mercial history,  he  added:  "The  law  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  tools  and  the  emigration  of  workmen  is  to  prevent  us 
from  setting  up*  manufactures  in  America,  and  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  setting  them  up  in  order  to  supply  us.  When 
we  see  them  thus  in  every  way  attack  our  manufactures  of  all 
sorts,  especially  of  ships,  our  nurseries  of  seamen,  our  merchants 
and  every  thing  within  their  reach,  and  seem  to  be  determined 
to  force  their  goods  upon  us  at  their  own  prices,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  counteract  them  by  navigation  acts,  prohibitions, 
protecting  duties  and  bounties."     He  perceived  manifestly  the 
selfish  aim  of  the  system  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  warned 
his  countrymen  to  be  on  their  guard  against  its  ill  consequences 
to  themselves.    He  remarked  in  another  letter:  **  I  hope  the 
States  will  be  cool  and  do  nothing  precipitately;  but  I  hope  they 
will  be  firm  and  wise;  confining  our  exports  to  our  own  ships, 
and  laying  heavy  duties  upon  aU  foreign  luxuries,  and  encour- 
aging our  own  manufactures,  appear  to  me  to  be  our  only  re- 
source, although  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  of  the  danger  of  their  bringing  on,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  anotlier  war.     Nothing  but  our  strength  and  their 
weakness  will,  in  my  opinion,  protect  us  from  such  a  calamity." 

We  could  easily  fill  this  article  with  extracts  from  the  fervid 
and  patriotic  letters  of  John  Adams,  enforcing  the  same  views, 
with  ail  the  energy  of  his  strong  good  sen^.  Our  limits,  how- 
ever, will  only  permit  one  further  quotation,  in  which  the  reader 
will  perceive  the  exalted  ideas  entertained  by  him  of  the  future 

mdeur  of  our  republic    Writing  to  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  8th  of 

[ay,  1785,  he  says: 


Bii 
a 


••  We  ought  to  attend  to  considentions  of  strength  and  defence.    Oar 
situation  is  different  from  loine  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  have  ne-> 

fleeted  their  own  defence.  Switaerland  is  situated  bo  that  if  she  should 
e  attacked  by  one  neighbour,  she  would  inrallihly  be  defended  by  two 
others.  If  attacked  by  Sardinia,  she  would  be  defended  by  France  and 
the  Emperor;  if  by  the  Emperor,  France  and  Sardinia  would  support  her; 
and  if  by  France,  the  Emperor  and  Sardinia  would  unite  to  protect  her. 
This  is  so  fully  known  to  her  and  all  her  neighbours,  that  she  fears  nothing 
and  is  at  no  expense.  Holland,  attacked  by  France,  found  a  friend  in 
England;  when  attacked  by  England,  France  supported  her;  when  the 
Emperor  threatened  her,  she  found  a  fiiend  in  France  too,  and  she  will  for- 
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ever  bo  sure  thai  neillirr  of  these  three  jpreat  powers  can  ever  Rufler  her  to 
fall  a  prey  to  any  of  the  othiTs.  She  has  n'lied  so  much  upon  this,  as  to 
neglect  her  defence,  to  her  jjrcat  reijret  at  presi'iit.  Hut  what  are  »Switzer- 
laud  and  Holland  ?  small  powt.'rs,  limitod  ny  nature,  8o  that  they  never  can 
be  great,  to  the  rnited  States  of  Aniirrica,  destin(>d  beyond  a  doubt  to  be 
the  greatest  power  on  earth,  and  thai  within  the  life  of  man.  This  \<  so 
well  known,  that  insii-ad  of  heinij  ovrrlooked  amonir  the  powers,  like  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  \vv  shall  be  more  an  olijcet  of  jealousy  than  any 
other  upon  earth.  All  tin*  powrrs  know  that  it  is  impcissible  for  any,  the 
proudest  of  them,  to  eon(|U(>r  us ;  and  therefore,  if  we  should  be  attacked 
by  any  one,  the  others  will  not  be  fcmd  of  undertaking  our  defenre;  know- 
ina  w'c  can  defend  ourselves,  thev  will  leave  us  to  do  it,  and  if  they  assist 
US  at  all,  it  will  not  he  rntil  we  have  done  the  work,  and  then  it  will  be 
feebly,  and  only  with  a  view  of  derivinir  more  benefit  and  reputation  from 
it  than  they  do  us  good.  'Duy  will  be  pleastrd  to  see  us  weakened  ami 
our  growth  a  little  retarded.  It  behooves  the  rnited  Stales,  then,  to  knit 
themselves  together  in  the  band  of  alfeetion  and  mutual  eonfidtnce,  i<earch 
their  own  resources  to  the  bottom,  form  their  foreign  commerce  into  a  sys- 
tem, and  encourage  their  own  navig-atinn  and  seamen,  and  to  these  ends 
their  carrying  trade ;  and  1  am  much  afraid  we  shall  never  he  able  to  do 
this,  unless  Congress  are  vested  with  full  power,  under  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed for  fifteen  years,  and  the  concurrence  of  nine  Slates,  of  forming 
treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers. 

"  With  great  esteem,  &c. 

"JOHN  ADAMS." 

Some  of  the  maritime  governments  of  Europe,  who  thought 
they  would  derive  advantage  from  commerce  with  our  ports, 
made  advances  to  us  with  that  object.  None,  however,  ap- 
proached us  in  so  humble  a  strain  as  the  free  and  imperial  city 
of  Hamburg.  The  missive  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Senate  is 
so  ludicrous  a  mixture  of  obsequiousness  and  unfeigned  grati- 
fication at  the  achievement  of  our  independence,  that  we  arc 
tempted  to  transcribe  it.  The  spirit  of  the  greeily  merchant, 
anxious  to  secure  the  gains  of  a  new  market,  is  awkwardly 
blended  with  the  language  of  rulers  of  a  flourishing  city: 

"from  the  CITV  of  HAMBURG  TO  CONGRESS. 
•*  Right  Noble,  Hiqh,  M'lrhty,  Mwl  Honourable  Ijttrds: 

•'  Since  by  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  lately  between  the  high 
belligerent  powers  concluded,  and  the  illustrious  United  States  of  North 
America  have  been  acknowledged  frt^e,  sovereign,  and  independent,  and 
now,  since  European  powers  are  courting  in  rivalry  the  friendship  of  your 
High  Mightinesses, 

"  We,  impressed  with  the  most  lively  sensations  on  the  illustrious  event, 
the  wonder  of  Uiis,  and  the  most  remote  future  ages,  and  desirous  fully  to 
testify  the  part  which  we  take  therein,  do  hereby  offer  your  High  Mighti- 
uesscs  our  service  and  attachment  in  the  cause. 

**  And  in  the  most  sincere  disposition  of  the  heart,  we  take  the  honour 
to  wish,  so  far  as  from  Omnipotent  Providence  we  do  pray,  that  the  most 
illustrious  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  may,  during  the  re- 
motest centuries,  enjoy  all  imaginable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  that 
sovereignty  which  they  gained  by  j^rudence  and  courage.  That,  by  the 
wisdom  and  active  patriotism  of  your  illustrious  Congress,  it  may  forever 
flourish  and  increase,  and  that  the  High,  Mighty  Regents  of  these  free 
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United  States  may  with  ease  and  in  abundance  enjoy  all  manner  of  tem- 
poral happiness ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  most  obsequiously  recommend 
our  city  to  a  perpetual  friendly  intelligence,  and  her  trade  and  navigation, 
in  matters  reciprocally  advantageous,  to  your  favour  and  countenance. 

"In  order  to  show  that  such  mutual  commerce  w^ith  the  merchant 
houses  of  this  place  may  undoubtedly  be  of  common  benefit,  your  High 
Mightinesses  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  leave  to  make  out  some  advan- 
tages of  this  trading  city. 

^*  Here  governs  a  free,  unrestrained  republican  commerce,  charged  with 
but  few  duties. 

*^  Hamburg*s  situation  upon  the  river  Elbe  is  as  if  it  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  as  canals  are  cut  from  the  river 
through  the  city,  goods  may  he  brought  in  ships  to  the  magazines  in  town, 
and  from  thence  again  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

''  Hamburg  carries  on  its  trade  with  economy ;  it  is  tlie  mart  of  goods 
of  all  countries  where  they  can  be  purchased,  not  only  of  good  quality, 
but  sometimes  cheaper  than  at  first  hand. 

*^  Here  linen,  woolen  goods,  calicoes,  glass,  copper,  and  all  other  nu- 
merous produce,  manufactured  and  context  wares  of  the  whole  German 
empire,  are  brought  in  by  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  the  English,  Dutch, 
French  and  other  nations,  and  from  hence  further  transported,  in  exchange 
whereof  considerable  quantities  of  North  American  goods,  much  wanted 
iQ  Germany,  may  be  taJcen. 

"  Mr.  Penet,  who,  in  your  country,  is  honoured  with  several  offices,  has 
sojourned  here  for  some  time,  and  with  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, bore  the  character  of  an  intelligent,  skilful,  and,  for  reciprocally 
advantageous  commerce,  well  disposed  and  zealous  man,  who  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  complaisance  to  give  your  High  Mightinesses  further  ex- 
planation of  the  advantages  of  this  trading  place,  which  we  have  but 
oriefiy  touched  upon. 

"  vVe  now  intercessionally  and  most  obsequiously  request  yooi  High 
Mightinesses  to  favour  and  countenance  the  trade  of  our  merchants,  and  to 
Butter  them  to  enjoy  all  such  rights  and  liberties  as  you  allow  to  merchants 
of  nations  in  amity,  which  in  (gratitude  and  with  zeal  we  will  in  our  place 
endeavour  to  retribute,  not  doubting  that  such  mutual  intercourse  may  be 
effected,  since  a  good  beginning  thereof  is  already  made  on  both  sides  by 
the  friendly  reception  of  the  vessels  that  have  arrived  in  either  countries. 

*'In  further  testimony  of  our  most  attentive  obsequiousness  and  sincere 
attachment,  we  have  deputed  our  citizen,  John  Abraham  De  Boor,  who  is 
charged  with  the  concerns  of  a  considerable  merchant  house,  who,  like 
several  other  merchant  houses  of  good  report  and  solidity  in  tliis  city,  are 
desirous  of  entering  with  merchants  of  your  countries  into  reciprocal  com- 
merce. He  is  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  your  High  Mightinesses 
this  our  most  obsequious  missive.     Wherefore  we  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  your  luvourable  reception.     He  has  it  from  us  in  express 
charge  most  respectfully  to  give  your  High  Mijrhtinesses,  if  required,  such 
upright  and  accurate  accounts  of  our  situation  and  constitutions  as  may  be 
depended  upon,  and  at  the  same  time  in  person  to  testify  the  assurance  of 
the  most  perfect  respect  and  attachment,  with  which  attentively  we  remain, 
right  noble,  high,  mighty,  most  honourable  lords,  your 
^*  Most  obsequious  and  devoted, 

" BURGOMASTERS  AND  SENATE 

'*  Of  the  imperial  free  city  of  the  Empire. 

'*  Given  under  our  City  Seal,  \ 
"  March  29th,  1783."     3 

To  this,  Congress,  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  their  President,  returned 
a  kind  and  dignified  answer. 
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We  have  dwelt  ^iifTjciently  upon  the  suhject  of  commerce^ 
and  will  now  turn  our  reader's  attention  to  some  other  matters 
of  interest  furnLihed  by  these  voUimcs. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1783,  Washinj^ton  resigned  his 
commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  a  solemn  leave  of  public  life.  It  is  known  that 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  called  him,  a  few  years  after, 
from  his  retirement,  and  placed  him  iigain  at  the  helm.  The 
sincerity,  however,  of  his  sentiments,  on  the  interesting  occa- 
sion referred  to,  cannot  be  ({uestioned.  The  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, of  that  date,  (part  of  which  have  been  publishcil  in  the 
book  before  us,)  supply  the  following  account  of  the  ailair. 
The  eloquent  langunge  of  (ieiieral  Mitllin,  thou  the  President 
of  Congress,  in  responding  to  the  address  of  the  retiring  com- 
mander-in-chief, can  scarcely  even  now  be  jierused  without 
emotion. 

"  Extract  from  the  Journah  of  Congress,  Deeemher  2.3(7,  1 783. 

'*  Accordiiig  to  order,  his  Kxcellcncy,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  public  audience,  and  beingr  seaiifd,  the  President,  after  a  pause, 
informed  him,  ihat  the  Ignited  iStates,  in  Congress  assembled,  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  cummuuicatious :  Whereupon,  he  arose  and  addressed 
the  chair  as  f<dlows : 

**  Mr.  President  : 

'^Tho  great  events  on  which  my  rcsi{rnatioii  depended  having  at 
length  taken  place,  1  have  now  the  honour  of  otrerintjr  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender 
into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
retiring  from  thit  service  of  my  country. 

*^  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  and 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States,  of  becoming  a 
respectable  nation,  1  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  1  accepted 
with  diffidence,  a  ditHdcnce  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task; 
which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  tfie  rectitude  of  our 
cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage 
of  Heaven. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and 
the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every 
review  of  the  momentous  contest. 

"  While  I  repeal  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  shouM  do  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge  in  this  place,  the  peculiar 
services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached 
to  my  person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confiden- 
tial oflScers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more  fortunate. 

•'  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  recommend  in  particular,  those  who  have  continued 
in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  notice 
and  patronage  of  Congress. 

"I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act  of  my  oflicial 
life,  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to 
his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great 
theatre  of  action,  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body, 
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under  whose  orders  I  have  so  lon<r  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and 
take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life. 

'*  He  then  advanced  and  delivered  lo  the  President  his  commissioni 
with  a  copy  of  his  arjdress,  and  having  resumed  his  place,  the  President 
returned  him  the  followinor  answer: 

"  Sir  : 

"The  United  Slatt^s,  in  Conjrress  assembled,  receive  with  emotions 
too  affectinjr  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resirrnation  of  the  authorities  under 
which  you  have  led  their  troops  wiih  success  through  a  perilous  and 
doubtful  wnr.  Called  ujion  by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded  ricrhts, 
you  accepted  the  sacred  chargre  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst 
it  was  without  funds,  or  a  grovernment  to  support  you.  Vou  have  con- 
ducted the  Gpreat  military  contest  with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  through  all  disasters  and  changes. 
You  have,  by  the  love  and  confid«»nce  of  your  fellow  citizens,  enabled 
them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame  to  posterity. 
You  have  persevered,  till  these  United  Statis,  aided  by  a  maonanimous 
king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the 
war  in  freedom,  safety  and  independence  ;  on  which  happy  event  we  sin- 
cerely join  you  in  congratulations. 

"  Uavinor  defended  the  standard  in  this  new  world ;  havinjr  taug^ht  a 
lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  mili- 
tary command,  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest  ages. 

"  We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  and  will 
particularly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  confidential  officers 
who  have  attended  your  person  in  this  affecting  moment. 

•'  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  of  becom- 
ing a  happy  and  respectable  nation,  and  for  you  we  address  to  him  our 
earnest  prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved,  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care ; 
that  your  days  may  be  happy  as  thev  have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  he 
will  linally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot  give." 

JMeellngthe  name  of  Lafayette  in  the  list  of  the  foreign  cor- 
respondents of  the  United  States,  cannot  fail,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  excite  painful  emotions.  Even  as  we  write,  the 
long  funeral  procession  attests  the  grief  of  the  citizens  of  his 
adopted  country  for  his  loss,  lie  lived  to  see  the  nation,  in 
whose  behalf  he  jeoparded  his  life  and  fortune,  fast  rising  in 
the  scale  of  grandeur  and  of  power,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  bl(.\ssings  of  liberty,  while  that  lo  which  he  was  ad- 
ditionally bound  by  the  ties  of  birth,  after  passing  through 
two  revolutions,  one  of  which  had  caused  an  ocean  of  blood  lo 
flow,  still  aj}peared  to  his  dying  eyes  to  be  grasping  at  a  phan- 
tom. We  mean  not  to  discuss  the  career  of  Lafiiyette,  nor  to 
say  that  all  his  acts  were  the  result  either  of  great  energy  of 
character,  or  the  highest  political  wisdom;  but  we  think,  that  no 
one  who  reads  the  correspondence  of  the  Marquis,  which  is 
found  in  these  volumes,  can  stop  short  of  the  conviction,  that  an 
ardent  and  disinterested  love  of  America  animated  his  breast. 
They  prove  him  to  have  been  her  early  and  her  constant  friend. 


ISO  Dlplmnarte  C»rt»j)nnJfnee  qf     [8i 

He  hlionrttJ  10  Iha  extern  of  hts  influftneij  in  FMhce,  1 

was  tiy  R'i  means  incatif  idorabic,]  to  place  Uic  rommcrec  4 

UnileiJ  Sititiis  on  Ihc  inoal  fnvouri'>l  fonlirii;,     Ttic  n 

our  country  in  Pnncv  found  in  iiim.  bi  all  tim^,  *  xea\an 

iiflictent  noniljiilor;   nnd  ihvy  harir  fiilty  anit  ivarmlv'  > 

(ikIICDiI  litis  !ti  Ihpjr  nommanipalioDs.     lie  took  a  iJu-p  i(fl 

fn  iho  iirogrcM  of  tho  ronvcmion  wliich  framwl  onrConftifl 

bolievnig  its  i-*^blishi»eol  Gasonlial  to  our  liai^ninean.  1 

f^litudc  whicli  nil  Ameripnn<i  fell  for  hi*  iti;mcM.   ii^ 

mnniferfed  by  Uic  lanetiage  of  Uiejoutualj  of  Conxres*,  a 

letlcnr  of  tbcir  Prcsiffcnt  to  Iilm,  at  tbc  time  of  lii?  dca 

beocc  In  1781.     On  ttie  lltli  of  DtfctniLt-r  (,f  li 

initlin,  rooMRtinit  nf  onu  inunibcr  from  en.' 

in  the  cboniber  of  Cmign-**,  and  (n  I'l 

lenve  of  him.     Tbey  \yctn  in^tniclcd  lo  > 

grvsi  nintinor.  lo  cfili-xtain  llic  name  hii;  <  <il|| 

stid  ximI  tu  pfumDiE  llu!  weliare  o(  Amt  : 

£urD[)o.  which  ihoy  have  frequently  r>.  ■ 

on  former  occaalons,  snd  svbicli  '.Ijl'  i  < 

linn  to  tliL-ircominLrciat  nnd  mri 

Grmud.    Tbat  us  hU  uuiform  :j: 

comilry  ha*  rcsomblcij  thai  01 

^lalo  reipinl  bint  witb  Jiarlinitu j...  .!-i 

tofeiilan  iiiturcst  in  whatever  nuv  coituurn  tiis  liwHHir  SflA 
proiiperlty,  and  ilial  their  Iwit  and  jcindeiii.  w'a\\ti$  »viU  nlwa>'a 
aucnd  ttim." 

A  Ictltr  vs.,      : 
Uan  MujVkfv, 
ronagc,    \\- 

l7S(i,  fnnn  1'       ,  '  ,,  .  ■      ..  _ 

latter  guitluiiuiii;  Uicy  will  ^uijU^'  lUfiay  ilii:  injuUlt:  ul  a  ^u- 
caJi  and  will  exemplify  wine  of  the  remarkti  we  harv  tuade: 
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Those  sentirheDts  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  generally  diffased.  Bat  to 
my  ffreat  sonow  (and  I  will  the  more  candidly  tell  it  in  this  letter,  as  it 
can  hurt  none  more  than  it  hurts  myself)  I  did  not  find,  that  every  remark 
equally  turned  to  the  advantage  of  my  pride,  and  of  that  satisfaction  I 
feel  in  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  the  United  States. 

**  In  countries  so  far  distant,  under  constitutions  so  foreign  to  republioan 
notions,  the  afiairs  of  America  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  such 
inconveniences  as  we  lament  ourselves  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  her 
enemies. 

**  It  would  require  almost  a  volume  to  relate  how  many  mistaken  ideas 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  set  to  rights.  And  as  it  has  been  painful  for  me 
to  hear,  so  it  is  now  disagreeable  to  mention  the  bad  effect  which  the 
want  of  federal  anion,  and  of  effective  arran^ments  for  the  finances  and 
commerce  and  a  general  establishment  of  militia  have  had  on  the  minds  of 
European  nations.  It  is  foolishly  thought  by  some,  that  democratical 
constitutions  will  not,  cannot  last,  that  the  States  will  quarrel  with  each 
other,  that  a  king,  or  at  least  a  nobility,  are  indispensable  for  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation.  But  1  would  not  attend  to  those  absurdities,  as  they 
are  answered  by  the  smallest  particle  of  unprejudiced  common  sense,  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  forever  destroyed  by  the  example  of  America.  But  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  feel  so  much  unconcerned,  when  those  points  were 
insisted  upon,  for  which  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  within  myself  there 
was  some  OTound;  although  it  was  so  unfairly  broached  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  object  with  the  European  govern- 
ments to  check  and  discourage  the  spirit  of  emigration,  which,  I  hope  will 
increase  among  the  Germans,  with  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  America.  And  while  I  was  enjoying  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  those  parts  of  the  world  for  the  character  of  the  United  States;  while  I 
was  obliged  to  hear  some  remarks,  which,  although  they  were  exaggerated, 
did  not  seem  to  me  quite  destitute  of  a  foundation,  I  heartily  addressed 
my  prayers  to  heaven,  that  by  her  known  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  liberality 
of  principles,  as  well  as  firmness  of  conduct,  America  may  preserve  the 
consequence  she  has  so  well  acquired,  and  continue  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

**  What  I  now  have  the  honour  to  write,  is  the  result  of  conversations 
with  the  principal  characters  in  the  countries  I  have  visited;  and  particu- 
larly the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers,  the  Emperor,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wicK,  Prince  Henry,  a  man  eaually  great  and  virtuous,  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  With  the  last  I  have  of^n  dined  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Duke  of  York,  second  blood-son  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
when  American  afifairs  past  and  present  were  brought  on  the  carpet,  and 
sometimes  not  a  little  embarrassioflr  for  an  English  prince.  My  stay  at 
Vienna  was  short,  but  I  had  a  very  long  conference  with  the  emperor,  in 
which  we  spoke  much  of  the  American  trade,  and  I  found  he  had  imbibed 
British  prejudices.  The  next  day  Prince  de  Kaunitz  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  me,  and  expressed  some  astonishment  that  the  United  States  did 
not  make  some  advances  towards  the  emperor.  I  answered,  advances  had 
been  made  formerly,  and  more  than  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  America, 
whom  there  was  as  much  occasion  to  court,  as  for  her  to  seek  for  alliances. 
But  that  my  attachment  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  made  me  wish  he  would 
address  on  that  business  the  Ministers  of^  Congress  now  at  Paris  and 
London,  throagh  the  medium  of  his  ambassadors.  I  answered,  that  the 
best  measure  to  be  taken  immediately,  was  to  open  the  Italian  ports  to 
American  fish.  Bat  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  will  ever  find  a  very 
extensive  commercial  benefit,  in  her  treaties  with  that  court. 

•*  In  every  thing  that  concerns  France,  my  respected  friend  Mr.  Jefferson, 
will  give  yoa  somcieDt  information. 
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"  The  affair  of  American  commerce,  wears  a  better  prospeet  than  it  bas 
hitherto  done;  so  far  at  least  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  to  haar 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  trade  between  this  kin^om  and  the  United 
States. 

''The  King  of  Prussia  is  yery  unwell,  and  cannot  live  many  months. 
His  nephew  is  an  honest,  firm  military  man.  From  the  emperor'a  temper 
a  war  could  be  feared;  but  our  system  is  so  pacific,  and  it  will  be  so  oif- 
ficult  for  England  to  involve  us  in  a  quarrel  without  actinv  a  part  which 
she  has  no  interest  to  do,  that  I  do  not  think  the  tranquilnty  of  Europe 
will  be  deranged.  Holland  is  checking  Stradtholderiaii  influence,  bat  no 
further.  The  King  of  Naples  and  his  father  are  quarrelling  on  aceoont  of 
a  minister's  leaning  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  being  (^voted  to  other 

Eowers,  whom  the  son  wants  to  keep.  1  had  lately  an  opportunity  to 
now  that  the  last  revolt  in  Peru  has  cost  a  hundred  thousand  lives;  but 
from  the  same  account  I  find  that  those  people  are  far  remote  from  the 
ideas  which  lead  to  a  sensible  revolution. 

'*  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  to. 

"  LAFAYETTE." 

"  Sir  : 

''  During  your  absence  from  France,  I  omitted  being  so  regolar  in  my 
correspondence  as  I  should  otherwise  have  been. 

**  1  have  been  honoured  with  jour  letters  of  the  18th  April,  and  6th 
September  in  the  last  year,  and  with  one  of  the  lith  Febraary  last;  they 
were  all  communicated  to  Congress. 

'*  The  account  of  jour  German  excursion  is  concise  and  interesting^  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  respecting  the  United  States  and  American  imirs, 
which  you  found  there  prevailing,  appear  to  me  very  natural.  Saeeessfnl 
revolutions  and  victorious  arms,  have  always  a  degree  of  splendour  about 
them,  which  shines  at  a  sreat  distance,  and  excites  admiration  whether 
well  or  ill  founded.  Few  have  been  at  the  pains  of  examininjr  and  nnder^ 
standing  the  merits  of  the  case  between  Britain  and  us,  and  nine-tenths  of 
that  few  have  taken  tlieir  sides,  less  from  conviction  and  opinion  of  ri^t, 
than  from  some  of  the  many  other  more  common  and  more  stimnlating 
motives,  which  usually  govern  the  declarations  and  conduct  of  the  mass 
of  mankind.    It  is  equally  natural  that  reports  to  our  disadvantage,  oom- 

gosed  of  such  portions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  as  might  render  them  pro- 
able  and  palatable,  should  be  generally  diffused  and  believed.  There  are 
very  few  States,  and  very  few  ministers  in  them  who  think  it  convenient 
to  magnify  America  either  by  word  or  deed.  Politicians,  like  critles,  are 
often  more  disposed  to  censure,  than  to  commend  the  works  of  others;  and 
patriotic  manceuvres,  pro  bonopuhlieoy  like  pious  frauds,  pro  talute  aminuf 
rtffii,  were  never  uncommon.  As  there  is,  and  always  was,  and  will  be, 
an  actual,  though  involuntary  coalition,  between  the  men  of  too  maeh  art 
and  the  men  of^too  little;  so  they,  who  either  ofilcially  or  from  ehoice, 
fabricate  opinions  for  other  people's  use,  will  always  find  manj  to  receive 
and  be  influenced  by  them.  Thus  errors  proceeding  from  the  invention  of 
designing  men,  are  very  frequently  adopted  and  cherished  by  others,  who 
mistake  them  for  truths.  It  must  be  easy  for  the  maritime  nations  to 
make  tlie  rest  of  Europe  believe  almost  what  they  please  of  this  coantiTt 
for  some  years  yet  to  come;  and  I  shall  be  much  mistaken,  if  Fame  should 
soon  do  lis  justice,  especially  as  her  trumpet  is  in  many  places  employed 
and  hired  for  other  purposes. 

**  Whence  it  happeru  I  know  noU  hut  so  the  fad  tt,  ikat  I  have  tearce^  nui 
with  iix  foreigner*  in  the  course  of  my  Ufe^  who  rtally  Tfnrfrrifnnrf  iTiiiiiiici 
affairs.  The  cause  of  truth  wiU  probably  he  tittk  indebted  to  their  sir sm'i  i 
and  representations/  and  when  I  consider  what  mistakes  art  (ommitttd  iy 
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writers  on  American  auhjtete^  I  euspect  the  hietoricM  of  other  countries  contain 
but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  them. 

**  I  easily  conceive  that  at  tlie  German  courts  yon  visited,  yon  have  done 
08  service;  because  I  know  how  able,  as  well  as  how  willingr,  you  are  to 
do  it.  I  wish  all  who  speak  and  write  of  us,  were  equally  well  informed 
and  well  disposed.  It  is  a  common  remark  in  this  country,  that  wherever 
you  go,  you  do  us  ffood;  for  my  part,  I  give  you  credit,  not  merely  for  doing 
us  good,  but  also  tor  doing  it  uniformly,  constantly  and  upon  system." 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  while  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  Paris,  form  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
correspondence.  He  remained  nearly  two  years,  accredited  to 
the  Court  of  France,  after  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace.  The  letters  are  not  very  numerous,  which  were 
transmitted  hy  him  to  this  country  in  his  capacity  of  Envoy  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles;  the  greater  part  of  his  communications 
being  those  which,  in  conjunction  with  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
were  penned  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  joint-commis- 
sioners,  before  mentioned.  Still  there  are  a  few  which  exem- 
plify the  doctor's  peculiar  style  of  composition,  a  mixture  of 
playful  wit  with  deep  political  sagacity  and  consummate  wis- 
dom. All  that  came  from  the  pen  of  that  illustrious  man  are 
worthy  of  careful  preservation  and  frequent  perusal.  Under 
date  of  October  16,  1783,  from  Passy,  we  find  the  following 
to  David  Hartley,  the  minister  of  England: 

**  Mr  Dear  Friend, 

'*  I  have  nothing  material  to  write  to  you  respecting  public  affairs,  but  I 
cannot  let  Mr.  Adams,  who  will  see  you,  eo  without  a  line  to  inquire  after 
your  welfare,  to  inform  you  of  mine,  and  assure  you  of  my  constant  re- 
spect and  attachment. 

**I  think  with  you,  that  your  Quaker  article  is  a  good  one,  and  that  men 
will,  in  time,  have  sense  enough  to  adopt  it;  but  I  fear  that  time  is  not  yet 
come. 

**  What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition,  if  I  should  make  it,  of  acorn- 
pact  between  England,  France,  and  America?  America  would  be  as  happy 
as  the  Sabine  gins,  if  she  could  be  the  means  of  uniting  in  perpetual  peace, 
her  father  and  her  husband.  What  repeated  follies  are  those  repeated 
wars!  You  do  not  want  to  conquer  and  govern  one  another.  Why  then 
should  you  be  continually  employed  in  injuring  and  destroying  one  anotherl 
How  many  excellent  things  might  have  been  done  to  promote  the  internal 
welfare  of  each  country;  what  bridges,  roads,  canals,  and  other  useful  pub- 
lic works  and  institutions,  tending  to  the  common  felicity,  might  have  oeeo 
made  and  established  with  the  money  and  men  foolishly  spent  during  the 
last  seven  centuries  by  our  mad  wars,  in  doing  one  another  mischief! 
You  are  near  neighbours,  and  each  have  very  respectable  aualiiies.  Learn 
to  be  quiet,  and  to  respect  each  other^s  rights.  You  are  all  Christians.  One 
is  the  Most  Christian  Kin^^  and  the  other,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Manifest 
the  propriety  of  these  titles  by  your  future  conduct.  *  By  this,'  says 
Christ,  <  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.'    Seek  peace,  and  ensure  it. 

"  Adieu,  yours,  &c.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN." 

On  the  25th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  thus  to 
his  frieady  Robert  Morris: 
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**Tbe  rcmissneM  of  oar  people  io  paying  tuxes  ii  highly  blameablet 
the  anwillingnees  to  pay  them  is  still  more  so.  I  see  in  some  reso- 
Intions  of  town  meetings,  a  remonstrance  against  giving  Congress  a  power 
to  take,  as  they  call  it,  ihe  peopU^i  money  out  of  their  pockets,  thoagli  only 
to  pay  the.interest  and  principal  of  debts  duly  contracted.  They  seem  lo 
mistake  the  point.  Money  justly  due  from  the  people,  is  their  creditor's 
money,  and  no  longer  the  money  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  withhold  it, 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  by  some  law.  All  property,  indeed,  except 
the  savage's  temporary  cabin,  his  bow,  hiH  matchuat,  and  other  little  ac- 
quisitions absolutely  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
creature  of  public  convention.  Hence  the  public  has  the  right  of  regulating 
descents,  and  all  other  conveyances  of  property,  and  even  of  limiting  the 

auantity  and  uses  of  it.  All  the  property  that  is  necessary  to  a  man  for 
lie  conservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species,  is 
his  natural  right,  which  none  can  justly  deprive  nim  of;  but  all  property 
superfluous  to  such  purposes,  is  the  properW  of  the  public,  who,  by  their 
Iftws,  have  created  it,  and  who  may,  therefore,  by  other  laws,  dispose  of 
it  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  public  shall  desire  such  a  disposition.  He 
that  does  not  like  civil  society  on  these  terms,  let  him  retire,  and  live 
among  the  savages!  He  can  haye  no  right  to  the  benefits  of  society,  who 
will  not  pay  his  club  towards  the  support  of  it. 

**The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  loves  to  be  employed  in  our  affairs,  and 
it  often  very  useful,  has  lately  had  several  conversations  with  the  Minis- 
tert»  and  persons  concerned  in  forming  new  regulations,  respecting  the 
commerce  between  our  two  countries,  which  are  not  yet  concluded.  I 
thought  it,  therefore,  well  to  communicate  to  him  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
which  contains  so  many  and  just  observations  on  that  subject.  He  will 
make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  more  weight,  as 
appearing  to  come  from  a  Frenchman,  than  they  would  have  if  it  were 
known  that  they  were  the  observations  of  an  American.  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you  in  all  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  on  this  occasion. 

**I  am  sorry  for  the  public's  sake,  that  you  are  about  to  quit  your  of- 
fice* but  on  personal  considerations  I  shall  congratulate  you,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  happy  man  than  he,  who,  having  been  long  loaded  with 
pablic  cares,  finds  himself  relieved  from  them,  andenjoying  private  repose 
in  the  bosom  of  bis  friends  and  family. 

"  With  sincere  regard,  &c.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN." 

Franklin  quitted  France  universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
The  services  he  rendered  us,  while  in  Europe,  can  never  be 
over-estimated  by  a  grateful  people.  His  winning  manners  and 
engaging  conversation  made  him  universally  popular;  and  he 
well  Knew  how  to  turn  his  individual  influence  to  the  account  of 
his  country's  interests.  His  great  wisdom,  and  calm,  sound 
judgment,  always  secured  him  from  the  influences  of  passion  or 
prejudice;  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Court  of  France,  his 
judgment  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  another's  friendship 
and  professions,  he  gave  his  entire  confidence.  His  wisdom 
and  foresight  were  fully  proved  by  the  success  of  his  course 
through  lite — for  he  was  never  deceived. 

Mr.  Adams  was  sent  minister  to  Holland,  prior  to  his  em- 
bassy to  England,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  While  at 
the  Hague,  in  the  year  1784,  an  application  was  made  to  him 
by  an  American  gentleman  then  in  London^  a  candidate  for 
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orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  desiring  to  know  if  American 
candidates  might  have  orders  from  Protestant  bishops  on  the 
continent,  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  refused  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  unless 
he  would  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c.  Mr.  Adams  inquired 
of  the  Danish  Minister  for  information  upon  the  point,  and  it 
was  laid  formally  before  the  privy  council  of  his  Danish  Ma- 
jesty. What  Mr.  Adams  intended  merely  to  be  current  conver- 
sation, was  made  the  subjectof  deliberation  by  the  government 
of  Denmark,  and  their  faculty  of  theology.  He  received  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  communicated  by  M.  de  St  Sapho- 
rin,  Danish  Envoy  to  the  States  General: 

"  Sir: 

**  The  opioion  of  the  theolo^cal  faculty  havingr  been  taken  on  the  questiim 
made  tu  your  Excellency,  by  Mr.  Adams;  if  American  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  can  be  consecrated  here  by  a  bishop  of  the  Danish 
Church?  I  am  ordered  by  the  king  to  authorize  you  to  answer,  that  such  an 
aet  can  take  place  according  to  the  Danish  rights,  but  for  the  conTenienoe  of 
the  Americans,  who  are  supposed  not  to  know  the  Danish  language,  the  Latlll 
language  will  be  made  use  of  on  the  occasion.  For  the  rest,  nothing  will 
be  exacted  from  the  candidates  but  a  profession  conformable  to  the  articles 
of  the  English  Church,  omitting  the  oath  called  tut,  which  prevents  their 
being  ordained  by  the  English  bishops.** 

Mr.  Adams  felt  himself  called  upon  to  communicate  this  to 
Congress,  when  the  following  proceedings  were  had  thereupon: 

**  Extract  from  the  Secret  Journal  of  Foreign  jSffairs,  March  21,  1785. 

^  On  the  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Holton,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Houston,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  to  whom  were  referred 
sundry  letters  from  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  Foreign  Courts. 

*^Ruolvcd,  That  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  be  instructed  to  communi- 
cate to  Monsieur  De  St.  Saphorin,  Envoy'Extraordinary  from  his  Danbh 
Majesty  to  the  States  General,  the  high  sense  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  entertain  of  the  liberal  decision  made  by  his  Majesty,  on 
the  question  proposed  to  his  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Hague,  by  Mr. 
Adams,  Minister  from  the  United  States,  respecting  the  ordination  of 
American  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  commonly 
called  the  Church  of  England. 

'*  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  transmit  to  the  Ezeo- 
uti^es  of  the  several  States,  copies  of  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  the  22d  day 
of  April,  1784,  as  well  as  of  tlie  papers  therein  enclosed,  relative  to  Epis- 
copal ordination." 

We  have  alluded  to  this  matter  as  of  interest  to  a  numerotis 
religious  denomination  among  us,  and  also  because  it  appeared 
somewhat  singular  that  a  subject  of  the  kind  should  have  en- 
gaged the  special  attention  of  our  Congress. 

On  the  84th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  represent  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  circumstance  was 
16* 
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one  of  sreat  interest,  as  he  was  the  first  envoy  from  our  coun- 
try to  that  court,  since  she  had  acknowledged  our  existence  as 
an  independent  nation.  Matters,  too,  of  most  pressing  moment 
to  us,  some  of  which  still  remain  almost  as  unsettled  as  they 
were  at  that  early  period,  demanded  the  presence  in  London  of 
an  energetic  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  adroit  envoy.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  posts  and  territories  within  our  limits,  held,  not- 
withstanding the  peace,  hy  British  garrisons;  the  deportation  of 
slaves  and  other  property  in  violation  of  the  treaty;  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  and  the  trade  with  the  English  colonies  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  West  Indies;  all  required  adjustment; 
and,  by  their  complicated  character,  demanded  great  skill  and 
information  in  the  diplomatist  The  negotiation  was  further 
complicated  by  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  payment 
of  debts  due  them  in  the  United  States,  and  other  pretensions 
of  the  English  government  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Adams 
performed  his  arduous  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  coun- 
try. We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  any  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  topics;  but  shall  confine  our  notice  to  a  few  subjects,  less 
dry  in  their  nature,  and  possessing  more  general  interest  for 
our  readers. 

The  presentation  of  the  first  minister  to  the  court  of  St  James, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Adams,  might  well  have  engaged  his  anxious 
curiosity;  and  we  can  easily  pardon  his  entering  into  details 
upon  the  point  There  will  be  discovered  in  his  account  no 
lurking  vanity  nor  sense  of  self-importance,  nor  what  is  far  less 
jczcusable,  a  want  of  the  proper  self-respect  and  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  which  should  distinguish  every  re- 
presentative of  the  proud  republic  of  America.  Happy  should 
we  feel,  tenacious  as  we  wish  all  Americans  to  be  of  the  honour 
of  their  country,  if  there  were  no  publications  of  our  envoys 
to  foreign  courts,  which  subject  their  authors  to  the  imputation 
of  having  lost  sight  of  this  all-important  consideration  in  the 
child-like  admiration  of  what  was  splendid  to  the  eye  or  grati- 
fying to  the  taste. 

«*  Bath  Hotel,  Watminater,  June  2,  1785. 

<« Dear  Sir: 

**  During  my  interview  with  the  Marauis  of  Carmarthen,  he  told  me 
that  it  was  customary  for  every  foreign  Minister,  at  his  first  presentation 
to  the  Kin^,  to  make  his  Majesty  some  compliments  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  his  credentials,  and  when  Sir  Clement  Cottrel  Dormer,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  came  to  inform  me  that  he  should  accompany  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  Court,  he  said  that  every  foreign  Minister 
whom  he  had  attended  to  the  Queen,  had  always  made  a  harangue  to  her 
Majesty,  and  he  understood,  though  he  had  not  been  present,  that  they 
alwavs  harangued  the  Kin?. 

**  On  Tuesday  evening,  me  Baron  de  Lynden  called  upon  me,  and  said 
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he  came  from  the  Baron  de  Nolketi,  and  had  heen  conyersingr  upon  the 
siDgolar  situation  I  was  sent  in,  and  aflpreed  in  opinion  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable  that  I  should  make  a  speech,  and  that  it  should  be  as  compli- 
mentary as  possible;  all  this  wasj>arallel  to  the  advice  lately  given  by  the 
Count  de  VerffenDes  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  so  that  finding  it  was  a  custom 
established  at  both  these  great  courts,  and  that  this  court  and  the  foreign 
Ministers  expected  it,  I  thought  I  could  not  avoid  it,  although  my  first 
thought  and  inclination  had  been  to  deliver  my  credentials  silently  and 
retire. 

**  At  one,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  June,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
called  at  my  house,  and  went  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in 
Cleveland  Row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received  me  and  intro- 
duced me  to  his  under  secretary,  Mr.  Frazier,  who  has  been,  as  his 
lordship  said,  uninterrupted  in  that  office  through  all  the  chanffes  in  ad- 
ministration for  thirty  years,  having  first  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Holderness.    After  a  short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing 
my  effects  from  Holland  and  France  free  of  duty,  which  Mr.  Frazier 
himself  introduced,  Lord  Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  his 
coach  to  court.    When  we  arrived  in  the  antichamber,  the  Oeil  de  Boeufy 
of  St.  James's,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  met  me  and  attended  me, 
\rhile  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  King. 
While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  Ministers  stand  upon  such 
occasions,  always  attended  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  room  very 
full  of  Ministers  of  State,  Bishops  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as 
well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the  King's  bed-chamber,  you  may  well 
suppose  I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.    I  was  relieved,  however,  from  the 
embarrassment  of  it  by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  Ministers,  who  came  to 
me,  and  entertained  me  in  a  very  agreeable  conversation  during  the  whole 
time.    Some  other  gentlemen  whom  I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their 
compliments  to  me,  until  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  returned  and  de- 
sired me  to  go  with  him  to  his  Majesty.    I  went  with  his  lordship  through 
the  levee  room  into  the  Kins's  closet.    The  door  was  shut,  and  I  was 
left  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  alone;  I  made  the  three 
reverences,  one  at  the  door,  another  about  half  way,  and  the  third  before 
the  presence,  according  to  the  usage  established  at  this  and  all  the  northern 
courts  of  Europe,  and  then  addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty  in  the  ful- 
lowinff  words : 

**  'Sir— s*  The  United  States  of  America  have  appointed  me  their  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  your  Majesty,  and  have  directed  me  to  deliver  to 
your  Majesty  this  letter,  which  contains  the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obe- 
dience to  their  express  comm&nds,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  your 
Majesty  of  their  unanimous  disposition  and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  between  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  their 
citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for  your  Majesty's  health  and  happiness, 
and  that  of  your  royal  family.  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  from  the 
United  States  to  your  Majesty's  court,  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  historr 
of  England  and  America.  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fel- 
low-citizens in  having  the  distinguished  honour  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in 
your  Majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic  character,  and  shall  esteem 
myself  the  happiest  of  men  if  1  can  be  instrumental  in  reconmiending  my 
country  more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  restor- 
ing an  entire  esteem,  confidence  and  affection,  or  in  better  words,  the  old 
g(K>d  nature  and  the  old  good  humour,  between  people,  who,  though  sepa- 
rated by  an  ocean,  and  under  different  governments,  have  the  same  lan- 


guage, a  similar  religion,  and  kindred  blood. 
•» » 1  beg  your  Majesty's  permission  to  add,  that 


although  I  have  some 
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time  before  been  intrasted  by  my  country,  it  was  noTer  in  my  whote  lift 
in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  myself.' 

*'The  King  listened  to  every  word  I  said  with  dimity,  but  with  am  i^ 
parent  emotion.  Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  the  mterriewy  or  whether 
It  was  my  Tisible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I  did  or  could  ezprett, 
that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say;  but  he  was  much  affected,  and  miwwered 
me  with  more  tremor  than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said: 

***Sir: — ^The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  eztraordinaryy  the 
language  you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings  you 
have  discovered  so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  must  say,  that  I 
not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  diapositiona  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  I  am  very  glad  the  choice  has  fellen  upon  you 
to  be  their  Minister.  I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest,  bnt  what  I 
thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to 
my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  consent  to 
the  separation;  but  the  separation  having  been  made,  and  having  become 
inevitable,  I  have  always  said  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power.  The 
moment  I  see  such  sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  dis- 
position to  give  to  this  country  the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say, 
let  the  circumstances  of  language,  religion,  and  blood,  have  their  naioral 
and  full  effect.' 

**  I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  King's  precise  words,  and  it  it  evan 
possible  that  I  may  have  in  some  particular  mistaken  hia  meanings  for 
although  his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard,  he  hesitated  some 
time  between  his  periods,  and  between  the  members  of  the  same  period. 
He  was  much  affected,  and  I  was  not  less  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be 
certain  that  I  was  so  attentive,  heard  so  clearly,  and  underatood  so  per- 
fectly, as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words  or  sense,  and  I  think  that  all 
which  he  said  to  me  should  at  present  be  kept  a  secret  in  America,  nnleaa 
his  Majesty  or  his  Secretary  of  State  shonld  judge  proper  to  report  it. 
This  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  Majesty's  meaning  as  I  then  under- 
stood it,  and  his  own  words  as  nearlv  as  I  can  recollect  them.  The  King 
then  asked  roe  whether  I  came  last  from  France,  and  upon  anawering  in 
the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  and  smiling,  or  rather  laugh- 
ing, said,  there  is  an  opinion  among  some  people,  that  you  are  not  tne 
most  attached  of  all  your  countrymen  to  the  mannera  of  France.  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  becauae  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion  and  a  departora  from 
the  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  determined  not  to  deny  the 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer  from  it  any  attaehment  to 
England  on  the  other.  I  threw  off  as  much  gravity  as  I  could,  and  as- 
sumed an  air  of  gaiety  and  a  tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and 
said,  that  opinion.  Sir,  is  not  mistaken:  I  must  avow  to  your  Biajesty,  I 
have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own  country.  The  King  replied,  as  qniek 
aa  lightning,  an  honest  (man)  will  never  have  any  other.  The  King  then 
said  a  word  or  two  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which,  being  between  them, 
I  did  not  hear,  and  then  turned  and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary  with  all 
Kinffs  and  Princes  when  they  give  the  signal  to  retire. 

'^1  retreated,  stepping  backward,  as  is  the  etiquette;  ard,  making  my 
last  reverence  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  my  way. 

**The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  joined  me  the  moment  of  my  coining 
out  of  the  King's  closet,  and  accompanied  me  through  the  apartments  to 
my  carriage.  1  have  been  thus  minute  as  it  may  be  useful  to  others  hsra- 
after. 

^*  The  conversation  with  the  King,  Congress  will  form  their  own  jndg- 
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ment  of.  1  may  expect  from  it  a  residence  leas  painful  than  1  once 
expected,  as  so  marked  an  attention  from  the  King  will  silence  many 
Ijrnimblers;  but  we  can  infer  nothing  from  all  this  concerning  the  success 
of  my  mission.  There  are  a  train  of  other  ceremonies  to  go  through.  The 
Queen,  and  visits  to  and  from  Ministers  and  Ambassadors,  which  will  take 
up  much  time,  and  interrupt  me  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  what  I  have 
at  heart,  the  object  of  my  instructions.  It  is  thus  the  essence  of  things 
is  lost  in  ceremony  in  every  country  in  Europe.  We  must  submit  to 
what  we  cannot  alter.    Patience  is  the  only  remedy. 

'*  With  great  respect,  &o. 

"JOHN  ADAMS.'» 

For  a  most  interesting  account  of  an  argument  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pitt,  then  prime  minister,  upon  most  of  the  deba- 
ted grounds  between  the  two  countries,  we  would  refer  to  Mr. 
Adams's  letter,  at  page  326  of  vol.  4,  and  also  to  another,  at 
page  378  of  the  same  volume,  for  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  debate 
m  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  trade  with  New  Foundland. 
We  can  merely  refer  to  these  communications,  as  they  are  too 
long  to  be  extracted. 

Of  the  English  prime  minister,  Mr.  Adams  had  not  formed 
any  very  high  estimate.  His  account  of  this  statesman  and  of 
his  master,  whom  Pitt  ruled  for  so  many  years  with  undimin- 
ished influence,  is  interesting  as  the  recorded  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary who  had  himself  seen  much  of  the  world  and  of  the 
great  men  in  it 

**  Chroavenar  Square,  WeMtmintter,  Dee.  1785. 

««  Dear  Sir: 

**  I  am  anxious  to  convey  to  yon,  if  I  can,  in  as  strong  a  light  as  that 
in  which  I  see  it  myself,  the  impossibility  of  our  doins  any  thing  satisfac- 
tory with  this  nation,  especially  under  this  ministry,  that  the  States  may 
neither  neglect  nor  delay  any  measure  which  they  would  judge  necessary 
or  expedient,  upon  the  certainty  that  England  will  not  alter  her  conduct. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  must  be  allowed  to  write  freely,  things  which  Con- 
gress ought  to  know,  but  to  keep  $eeret.  I  know  how  much  1  expose  myself, 
but  as  I  have  hitherto  made  it  my  rule,  as  much  as  I  could,  to  conceal 
nothing  which  I  thought  necessary  to  be  known,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence  to  myself,  I  shall  not  now  begin  a  new  system,  and  shall  only 
request  that  a  reasonable  caution  may  be  observed,  not  to  injure  a  man 
merely  for  discharging  a  disagreeable  part  of  his  duty. 

The  King,  I  really  think,  is  the  most  accomplished  courtier  in  his  do- 
minions; with  all  the  affability  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  has  all  the  do- 
mestic virtue  and  regularity  of  conduct  of  Charles  the  First.  He  is  the 
greatest  talker  in  the  world,  and  has  a  tenacious  memory,  stored  with 
resources  of  small  talk  concerning  all  the  little  things  of  life,  which  are 
inexhaustible.  But  so  much  of  his  time  is,  and  has  been,  consumed  in 
this,  that  he  is  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  society  and  government,  as  weak, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  we  ever  understood  him  to  be  in  America.  He  is 
also  as  obstinate.  The  unbounded  popularity  acaaired  by  his  temperance 
and  facetiousness,  added  to  the  splendour  of  his  aignity,  gives  him  such  a 
continual  feast  of  flattery,  that  he  thinks  all  he  does  is  right,  and  he  pur* 
sues  his  own  ideas  with  a  firmness  which  would  become  the  best  system 
of  action.    He  has  a  pleasure  in  his  own  will  and  way,  without  which  he 
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would  ba  miserable^  which  seems  to  be  the  tme  principle  npon  which  he 
has  always  chosen  and  rejected  ministers.  He  has  an  habitual  contempt 
of  patriots  and  patriotism,  at  least  for  what  ars  called  in  this  country  by 
those  names,  and  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  all  who  have  any  repo- 
tatton  for  such  qualities,  and  in  supporting  those  who  hsTO  a  counter  char- 
•eter.  Upon  this  principle,  only,  can  I  account  for  the  number  of  toriee 
which  were  forced  into  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  the  immoderate  attachment  to 
American  refugees,  which  has  appeared  in  all  of  them. 

*'  Mr.  Pitt  is  very  youn(r,  Sir;  he  has  discovered  abilities  and  firmness 
upon  some  occasions;  but  1  have  never  seen  in  him  any  evidence  of  greater 
talents  than  I  have  seen  in  members  of  Congress,  and  in  other  scenes  of 
life  in  America,  at  his  age.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  decided  proofs  of  prin- 
ciple, or  patriotism,  or  virtue;  on  the  contrary,  there  aro  many  symptoms  of 
the  want  of  these  qualities,  without  which  no  statesman  ever  yet  appeared 
uniformly  great,  or  wrought  out  any  memorable  salvation  for  any  country. 
In  American  affairs  he  has  vibrated  credit  as  a  pendulum,  and  no  one  can 
yet  guess  when  he  will  have  fixed.  His  attention  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  given  to  two  objects,  preserving  tranquillity,  and  raising  the  stocks. 
His  attention  to  these  would  have  been  laudable,  if  he  had  not  neglected 
others  eaually  essential,  in  the  end,  though  not  so  urgent  for  the  present 
period.  The  discontents  of  the  nation,  arising  from  their  late  disappoint- 
ments, disgraces,  and  humiliations,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  taxes,  would 
have  broken  out  into  seditions,  if  the  Ministers  had  not  studiously  avoided 
every  thing  which  could  raise  a  clamour  or  operate  forcibly  upon  popular 
passions;  and  if  the  stocks  could  not  have  been  supported,  all  would  have 
Deen  distraction  at  once.  With  all  his  care  he  has  barely  escaped  from 
more  furious  tumults,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  stones  thrown  athiscarriagey 
and  a  few  executions  in  efiigy.  The  stocks  he  has  raised,  and  if  he  caA 
keep  them  up,  they  will  support  him,  and  intoxicate  the  nation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  presume  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  that  system 
towards  America  and  Ireland,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  complete 
preservation  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

**No  Briton  would  deserve  the  character  of  a  statesman,  without  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  relative  to  their  liberties  and 
form  of  government,  relative  to  their  manufactures,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion,  relative  to  their  foreign  dominions  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  in 
Europe,  relatively  to  all  the  other  powers  in  Europe,  especially  their 
ancient  enemy,  who  has  always  endangered  their  existence,  I  mean  the 
crown  of  Bourbon,  and  their  ancient  friends,  who  have  assisted  in  support- 
ing them,  and  rearing  up  their  wealth  and  power,  I  mean  the  Dutch  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  all  these  relatively  to  the  interest  of  poster- 
ity and  future  ages.  But  I  have  not  seen  the  least  appearances  of  an^  man 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  among  the  men  in  power,  who  answers  this  de- 
scription." 

With  two  more  passages  from  his  letters,  we  shall  reluctantly 
take  our  leave  of  John  Adams's  correspondence.  It  is  so 
characterized  by  what  should  recommend  it  to  us  all,  and  is 
also  prominent  in  the  writings  of  John  Jay — we  mean,  Jimeri- 
cantsni — that  we  confess,  we  linger  over  his  pages,  full  loath  to 
separate.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  inexpediency  of  marking  out  a 
course  of  policy  for  a  country,  disregarding  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  her  people. 

**If  all  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  could  be  cut  off  for 
ever,  if  every  ship  we  have  were  burnt,  and  the  keel  of  another  never  to  be 
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lidd,  we  migrht  still  be  the  happiest  people  upon  earth,  and  in  fifty  yeais 
the  most  powerftd.  The  luxuries  we  import  from  Earope,  instead  of  pro* 
moting  oar  prosperity,  only  enfeeble  our  race  of  men,  and  retard  the  in- 
crease of  population.  But  the  character  of  our  people  must  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  they  are  as  aquatic  as  the  tortoises  and  sea  fowl,  and 
the  loTe  of  commerce,  with  its  conveniences  and  pleasures,  are  habits  in 
them  as  unalterable  as  their  natures.  It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  thought  of  annihilating  commerce,  unless  as  philosophical 
speculations.  We  are  to  consider  men  and  things  as  practical  statesmen, 
and  to  consider  who  our  constituents  are,  and  what  they  expect  from  us ; 
upon  this  principle  we  shall  find  that  we  must  have  connexions  with  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  we  form  those  connex- 
ions with  a  judicious  system,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  and  our  children.'* 

And,  after  alluding  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  European 
powers,  he  thus  apostrophizes  his  own  nation: 

**  Oh  fortunate  Americans,  if  you  did  but  know  your  own  felicity !  in- 
stead of  trampling  on  the  laws,  the  rights,  the  generous  plans  of  power 
delivered  down  from  your  remote  forefathers,  you  should  cherish  and  foi^ 
tify  those  noble  institutions  with  filial  and  religious  reverence.  Instead  of 
envying  the  rights  of  others,  every  American  citizen  has  cause  to  rejoice 
in  his  own.  instead  of  violating  the  security  of  property,  it  should  be  as 
sacred  as  the  commandment  **thou  shalt  not  steal."  Instead  of  trampling 
on  private  honour  and  public  justice,  every  one  who  attempts  it  should  be 
considered  as  an  impious  parricide,  who  seeks  to  destroy  his  own  liberty 
and  that  of  his  neighbours.  What  would  have  become  of  American  liber- 
tj^  if  there  had  not  been  more  faith,  honour  and  justice  in  the  minds  of 
their  common  citizens,  than  are  found  in  the  common  people  in  Europe  t 
I>o  we  see  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  in  the  United  ^letherlands,  or  even 
in  the  parliaments  in  France,  that  confidence  in  one  another,  and  in  the 
common  people,  which  enabled  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  go 
throush  a  revolution  !  Where  is  the  difference  ?  It  is  a  want  of  honesty ; 
and  if  the  common  people  in  America  lose  their  integrity,  they  will  soon 
set  up  tyrants  of  their  own,  or  court  a  foreign  one ;  laws  alone,  and  those 
political  institutions  which  are  the  guardians  of  them,  and  a  sacred  admin- 
istration of  iustice,  can  preserve  honour,  virtue,  and  integrity,  in  the  minds 
of  the  people." 

Congress  was,  more  than  once,  not  a  little  troubled  by  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  government  was  brought,  by  what 
were  considered,  by  foreign  ambassadors,  gross  breaches  of  pri- 
vilege; committed^  most  generally,  by  the  arrest  of  some  one  of 
the  servants  attached  to  the  embassy,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  the  local  magistrates.  The  embarrassment  of 
Congress  was  increased,  from  want  of  the  power  of  punish- 
ing these  outrages;  being  forced  to  turn  the  complaining  party 
over  to  the  ordinary  criminal  justice  of  the  States.  Kecom- 
mendations  were  made  to  the  States  to  pass  laws  providing  for 
the  exigency;  which  were,  in  some  instances,  complied  with. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  matter  was  set  right  by  the  passage  of  proper  laws  upon  the 
subject  The  afiair  of  Longchamps  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers;  it  caused  oiur  government  much  uneasiness. 
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We  were  desirous  of  preserving  our  consequence  and  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  which  we  could  hardly  do,  with- 
out the  power  of  protecting  their  ministers  and  families  from 
insult  An  affair,  less  familiar,  probably,  than  the  one  just  re- 
ferred to,  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York.  An  alderman,  by 
the  name  of  Wylley,  had  issued  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  certain 
Van  Antwerp,  in  a  civil  suit,  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  defend- 
ants being  attached,  as  afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  case,  to 
the  suite  of  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  the  minister  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands. The  constable  behaved  himself  improperly  in  the 
execution  of  the  warrant;  and  this  aggravated  the  ambassador's 
sense  of  the  outrage.  He  complained  most  grievously  to  Con- 
gress, who  referred  the  matter  to  the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  constable  was  convicted  and  imprisoned. 
We  refer  principally,  however,  to  the  affair,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  to  our  readers  the  spirited  letter  of  Alderman  Wyl- 
ley, who  was  a  tailor,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  situation  of  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  New  York,  elected 
by  the  people,  was  on  a  level  with  that  of  any  ambassador  in 
the  universe.  Being  requested  by  Mr.  Duane,  the  Mayor,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  he  wrote  thus  to  him: 

"  Sir,  "  New  York,  January  19,  1788. 

«^  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  on  the  suhject  of  a  com- 
plaint exhibited  against  me  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
1  beg  leave  to  inform  you  subatantiallv  of  the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  the 
basiness,  from  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  1  have,  in  the 
least,  been  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador. 

<*  On  Tuesday,  the  18th  December  laet,  I  issued  a  warrant  against  a  cer- 
tain James  Van  Antwerp,  at  the  suit  of  John  Van  Gelder,  for  a  debt;  which 
warrant,  by  a  mistake,  I  dated  the  14th,  instead  of  the  13th.  That  on 
Tuesday  following  I  received  two  messages  from  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Van 
Berckel,  desiring  me  to  wait  on  him  immediately;  I  accordingly  left  my 
business,  and  went  to  his  Excellency's  residence,  when,  af^r  waiting  in  a 
eold  room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  Excellency  appeared,  and  asked  me 
my  name,  I  answered  John  Wylley;  he  then  charged  me  with  having 
issued  a  writ  against  his  servant,  which  I  denied;  I  then  asked  him  the 
name  of  his  servant,  and  on  his  answering  Van  Antwerp,  I  said  1  had  is- 
sued a  warrant  against  a  young  man  of  that  name,  not  knowing  him  to  be 
an  ambassador's  servant,  but  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time  of 
issuing  the  warrant.  His  Excellency  then  said  I  should  be  made  to  know 
his  servants;  I  replied  that  1  did  not  know  that  I  was  oblit^ed  toknow  him 
or  his  servants,  but  in  the  way  that  was  right.  He  then  directed  me  to  go 
home,  and  mind  my  tailoring,  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  an  alderman.  I 
replied  that  1  had  supported  myself  and  family  many  years  by  the  tailor's 
basiness,  and  hoped  for  the  continuance  of  the  favours  of  many  ^ood  friends 
who  had  employed  me  in  that  way;  that  as  to  the  office  of  alderman,  the 
people  had  been  pleased  to  elect  me,  and  1  placed  my  hope  in  a  higher 
power  than  that  of  his  Excellency  for  support,  in  the  execution  of  my  of- 
fice. He  then  said  I  should  be  punished,  as  falling  under  his  notice.  I 
replied,  1  asked  no  favour  of  him;  he  then  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  that 
his  person  was  sacred;  I  replied  I  did,  and  bad  done  him  no  injury.     He 
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then  Tepeated  Uie  threat^  that  he  would  panieh  me;  and  I  again  answered , 
I  asked  him  no  favour,  then,  setting  himself  in  the  window,  he  asked  me 
if  I  thought  him  a  fool.  I  answered,  that  the  people  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land would  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  if  they  should  send  a  fool  on  so  im- 
portant an  embassy.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  further  command,  and 
on  receiving  no  answer,  I  wished  his  Excellency  a  good  morning.  On  my 
leaving  the  room,  he  repeated  the  threat  of  punishment,  and  I  repeated  the 
answer  that  I  asked  no  favopr.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"JOHN  WILLEY." 

The  sturdy,  Dutch,  independence  of  the  epistle  is  admirable. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  a  reference,  accompanied 
with  extracts,  to  the  letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  do  not 
profess  ourselves  followers  of  the  doctrines  in  politics,  not  to 
mention  morality  or  religion,  of  this  apostle  of  southern  opini- 
ons. From  many  of  his  notions,  on  the  contrary,  we  totally 
dissent.  We  dissent  from  his  radicalism  in  all  three  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  alluded  to.  We  deny  altogether  his  favourite 
theory,  which  we  shall  see  broached  in  one  of  the  ensuing  ex- 
tracts, of  the  necessity  or  even  expediency  of  rebellions.  The 
"  Tree  of  Liberty*'  will  always  flourish  better  under  the  reign 
of  the  laws  and  of  religion,  than  <<  when  refreshed,"  however 
profusely,  "  by  the  blood  of  tyrants  and  patriots."  Liberty  is 
seldom  the  fruit  of  internal  warlike  convulsions.  We  fear  more 
from  the  power  and  daring  ambition  of  the  successful  soldier, 
with  arms  in  his  hands  and  troops  at  his  command,  than  we 
dare  hope  from  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  abstract  rights,  after 
the  violence  of  civil  discord.  The  writings,  however,  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  bear  such  strong  evidence  of  genius,  which  no  one 
certainly  will  deny  to  have  belonged  to  him,  that  they  are  al- 
ways perused  with  lively  pleasure.  His  opinions  on  the  con- 
stitution possess  particular  interest  He  was  in  France  at  the 
time  that  the  convention  sat,  which  discussed  and  finally  framed 
that  instrument;  but  his  sentiments  were  communicated  freely 
in  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Jay  and  his  other  friends  here.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  some  of  his  views  were  very  correct,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  being  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  constitution  in  the  shape  of  amendments.  These  views, 
however,  it  should  be  remarked,  were  those  entertained  by  many 
of  his  friends  at  the  south,  and  were  probably  not  original  with 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  shall  present  extracts  from  his  letters  in  a 
continued  series,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  at  one  view  some 
of  his  doctrines  and  opinions. 

**  I  remain  in  hopes  of  great  and  good  effects,  from  the  decision  of  the 
assembly  over  which  yon  are  presiding.  To  make  onr  States  one,  as  to 
all  foreign  concerns,  preserve  tnem  several  ss  to  all  merely  domestic«  t« 
^ve  to  Sie  fedeiai  head  some  peaceable  mode  of  enforcing  its  |ust  author* 
ity,  to  organiia  that  head  into  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  deMurt* 
mentt,  are  gieat  desiderata  in  oar  federal  constitutioo.    Vet  with  all  its 
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defects,  and  with  all  those  of  our  particular  groTemments,  the  inconTeiu- 
ences  resulting  from  them,  are  so  light,  in  comparison  with  those  existing 
in  every  other  eoyemment  on  earth,  that  our  ciuzens  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  the  happiest  political  situation  which  exists.*' 

**  I  have  news  from  America,  as  late  as  July  the  19th.  Nothing  bad 
transpired  from  the  Federal  Convention.  I  am  sorry  they  began  their  de- 
liberations by  so  abominable  a  precedent,  as  that  of  tying  up  the  tongues 
of  their  members.  Nothing  can  Justify  this  example,  but  the  innocence  of 
their  intentions,  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  public  discussions.  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  all  their  other  measures  will  be  good  and  wise.  It  is  really 
an  assembly  of  demigods.  General  Washington  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  not  separate  till  October.** 

**  How  do  you  like  our  new  constitution  ?  I  confess  there  are  things  in 
it  which  stagger  all  my  dispositions  to  subscribe  to  what  such  an  assem- 
bly has  proposed.  The  house  of  federal  representatives  will  not  be  ade- 
(|uate  to  the  management  of  affairs,  either  foreign  or  federal.  Their  Pres- 
ident seems  a  bad  edition  of  a  Polish  king.  He  may  be  elected  from  four 
years  to  four  years,  for  life.  Reason  and  experience  prove  to  us,  that  a 
chief  magistrate,  so  continuable,  is  an  officer  for  life.  When  one  or  two 
generations  shall  have  proved  that  this  is  an  office  for  life,  it  becomes,  on 
every  succession,  worthy  of  intrigue,  of  bribery,  of  force,  and  even  of  for- 
eign interference.  It  will  be  of  great  consequence  to  France  and  England 
to  nave  America  governed  by  a  Galloman  or  Angloman.  Once  in  office, 
and  possessing  the  military  force  of  the  Union,  without  the  aid  or  check 
of  a  council,  he  would  not  be  easily  dethroned,  even  if  the  people  conld  be 
induced  to  withdraw  their  votes  from  him.  I  wish  that  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  they  had  made  him  forever  ineligible  a  second  time.  Indeed,  I 
think  all  the  good  of  this  new  constitution  might  have  been  couched  in 
three  or  four  new  articles,  to  be  added  to  the  good,  old  and  venerable  fab- 
ric, which  should  have  been  preserved,  even  as  a  religious  reliqne.** 

'*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  yourself  or  Mr.  Adams,  that  I  am  to 
give  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  new  constitution.  1  beg  leave  through 
you  to  place  them  where  due.  It  will  yet  be  three  weeks  before  I  shall 
receive  them  from  America.  There  are  very  food  articles  in  it,  and  very 
bad.  I  do  not  know  which  preponderate.  What  we  have  lately  read  in 
the  history  of  Holland,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Stadtholder,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  set  me  a^inst  a  chief  magistrate  eligible  for  a  long  duration,  if  I 
had  even  been  disposed  towards  one.  And  what  we  have  always  read  of 
the  elections  of  Polish  kings,  should  have  forever  excluded  the  idea  of 
one  continuable  for  life.** 

**  Wonderful  is  the  effect  of  impudent  and  persevering  lyinff.  The  Brit^ 
ish  Ministry  have  so  long  hired  tneir  gazetteers  to  repeat  and  model,  into 
every  form,  lies  about  our  bein^  in  anarchy,  that  the  world  has  at  length 
believed  them,  the  English  nation  has  believed  them,  the  Ministen  them- 
selves have  come  to  believe  them,  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  we  have 
believed  them  ourselves.  Yet  where  does  this  anarchy  exist!  Where  did 
it  ever  exist,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Massachusetts  T  And  can 
history  produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so  lionourably  conducted  i  I  say 
noUiing  of  its  motives.  They  were  founded  In  ignorance,  not  wickedness. 
God  forbid  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  such  a  rebellion.  The 
people  cannot  be  all,  and  alwajrs,  well  informed.  The  part  which  is  wrong 
will  be  discontented  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  facts  they  mis- 
conceive. If  they  remain  quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a  fethv^ 
gy,  the  forerunner  of  death  to  the  public  liberty.  We  have  had  thirteen 
States  independent  for  eleven  years.  There  has  been  one  rebellion.  That 
comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a  century  and  a  half,  for  each  State.  What 
country  before,  ever  existed  a  century  and  a  half  without  a  rebellion  t  and 
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what  country  can  presenre  its  liberties,  if  its  rulers  are  not  warned,  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance  t  Let  them 
take  arms.  The  remeoy  is  to  set  them  right  as  to  facts,  pardon  and  pacify 
them.  What  si|^nify  a  few  lires  lost  in  a  century  or  two  ?  The  tree  of 
Liberty  must  be  refreshed,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  tyrants.  It  is  its  natural  manure.  Our  convention  has  been  too  much 
impressed  by  the  insurrection  of  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  they  are  setting  up  a  kite  to  keep  the  hen-yard  in  order.  I  hope 
in  Go<i,  this  article  will  be  rectified,  before  the  new  constitution  is  accept- 
ed. You  ask  me,  if  any  thing  transpires  here  on  the  subject  of  South 
America  ?  Not  a  word.  1  know  that  there  are  combustible  materials  there, 
and  that  they  want  the  torch  only.  But  this  country,  probably,  will  join 
the  extinguishers.  The  want  of  facts,  worth  communicating  to  you,  has 
occasioned  me  to  give  a  little  loose  to  dissertation.  We  must  be  contented 
to  amuse  when  we  cannot  inform.^* 
'*  Our  new  constitution  is  powerfully  attacked  in  the  American  news- 

Sapers.  The  objections  are,  that  its  effect  would  be,  to  form  the  thirteen 
tates  into  one ;  that  proposing  to  melt  down  all  into  one  general  govern- 
ment, they  have  fenced  the  people  by  no  declaration  of  rights ;  they  have 
not  renounced  the  power  of  keeping  a  standing  army ;  they  have  not  se- 
cured the  liberty  of  the  press ;  they  have  reserved  the  power  of  abolishing 
trials  by  jury  in  civil  cases ;  they  have  proposed  that  the  laws  of  the  fe£ 
eral  legislatures  shall  be  paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
States;  they  have  abandoned  rotation  in  office;  and,  particularly,  their 
President  may  be  re-elected  from  four  years  to  four  years,  for  life,  so  as  to 
render  him  a  king  for  life,  like  a  king  of  Poland;  and  they  have  not  given 
him  either  the  check  or  aid  of  a  council.  To  these  they  add  caloulationfl 
of  expense,  &c.  &c.  to  frighten  the  people.** 

'*  You  will  perceive  that  these  objections  are  serious,  and  some  of  them 
not  without  foundation.  The  constitution,  however,  has  been  received 
with  a  very  general  enthusiasm,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  external 
demonstrations,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  eag[er  to  adopt  it.  In  the  East- 
ern States,  the  printers  will  print  nothing  agamst  it,  unless  the  writer  sub- 
scribes his  name.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  called  conventions 
in  January,  to  consider  of  it.  In  New  York,  there  is  a  division.  The 
Governor  (Clinton)  is  known  to  be  hostile  to  it.  Jersey,  it  is  thought, 
will  certainly  accept  it.  Pennsylvania  is  divided,  and  all  the  bitterness  of 
her  factions  has  been  kindled  anew  on  it.  But  the  party  in  favour  of  it  is 
strongest,  both  in  and  out  of  the  legislature.  This  is  the  party  anciently 
of  Morris,  Wilson,  &c.  Delaware  will  do  what  Pennsylvania  shall  do. 
Maryland  is  thought  favourable  to  it,  yet  it  is  supposed  Chase  and  Paca 
will  oppose  it.  As  to  Virginia,  two  of  her  delegates,  in  the  first  place, 
refused  to  sign  it.  These  were  Randolph,  the  Governor,  and  Geor^  Ma- 
son. Besides  these,  Henry,  Harrison,  Nelson,  and  the  Lees,  are  against  it. 
Geneml  Washington  will  be  for  it,  but  it  is  not  in  his  character  to  exert 
himself  much  in  the  case.  Madison  will  be  its  main  pillar,  but  though  an 
immensely  powerful  one,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  can  bear  the  weight 
of  such  a  host.  So  that  the  presumption  is,  that  Virginia  will  reject  it. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  dispositions  of  the  States  south  of  this.  Should 
it  fall  through,  as  it  is  possible,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  received  in  the  first  moment,  it  is  probable  that  Congress 
will  propose,  that  the  objections  which  the  people  shall  make  to  it  being 
once  known,  another  convention  shall  be  assembled,  to  adopt  the  improve- 
ments generally  acceptable,  and  omit  those  found  disagreeable.  In  this 
way  union  may  be  produced  under  a  happy  constitution,  and  one  which 
shall  not  be  too  energetic,  as  are  the  constitutions  of  Europe.  1  five  yon 
these  details,  because,  possibly,  yoa  may  not  have  received  them  all. 
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Tlie  sale  of  our  Western  lands  is  immensely  successful.  Fife  miUiont 
of  acres  have  been  sold  at  private  sale,  for  a  dollar  an  acre,  in  oertificateSt 
and  at  the  public  sales  some  of  them  had  sold  as  high  as  two  dollars  and 
forty  cents  the  acre.  The  sales  had  not  been  be^n  two  months.  By  these 
means,  taxes,  &c.  our  domestic  debt,  originally  twenty-eight  millions  of 
dollars,  was  reduced,  by  the  first  day  of  last  October,  to  twelve  millions, 
and  they  were  then  in  treaty  for  two  millions  of  acres  more,  at  a  dollar, 
private  sale.  Our  domestic  debt  will  then  be  soon  paid  off,  and  that  done, 
the  sales  will  go  on  for  money,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  no  doubt,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  foreign  debt.  The  petite  guerre  always  waged  by  the  Indians, 
seems  not  to  abate  the  ardour  of  purchase  or  emigration.  Kentucky  is 
DOW  counted  at  sixty  thousand.  Frankland  is  also  growing  fast. 
**  I  like  much  the  general  idea  of  framing  a  government,  which  would 
•  on  of  itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual  recurrence  to  the  State 
egislatures.  I  like  the  organization  of  the  government  into  legislative, 
judiciary,  and  executive.  I  like  the  power  given  the  legislature  to  levy 
taxes,  and  for  that  reason  solely,  I  approve  of  the  greater  house  being  cho- 
sen by  the  people  directly.  For,  though  I  think  a  house  so  chosen,  will 
be  very  far  inferior  to  the  present  Congress,  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to 
legislate  for  the  Ufiion,  for  foreign  nations,  &c.  yet  this  evil  does  not  weigh 
against  the  good  of  preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
people  are  not  to  be  taxed,  but  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by 
themselves.  I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise  of  the  opposite  claims  of 
the  great  and  little  States,  of  the  latter  to  equal,  and  the  former  to  propor- 
tions influence.  I  am  much  pleased  too  with  the  substitution  of  the  me- 
thod of  voting  hy  persons,  instead  of  that  of  voting  by  States ;  and  I  like 
the  negative  given  to  the  executive,  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either  house, 
though  I  should  have  liked  it  better  had  the  Judiciary  been  associated  for 
that  purpose,  or  invested  separately  with  a  similar  power.  There  are 
other  good  thin^p  of  less  moment.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  do  not  like. 
First,  the  omission  of  a  bill  of  rights,  providing  clearly  and  without  the 
aid  of  sophism  for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection 
against  standing  armies,  restriction  against  monopolies,  the  eternal  and 
unremitting  force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  jury  in  all  mat- 
ters of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
To  say,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause all  is  reserved  in  the  case  of  the  general  government,  which  is  not 
Siven,  while  in  the  particular  ones,  all  is  given  which  is  not  reserved,  might 
0  for  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed,  but  it  is  surely  a  gratia 
dictum^  the  reverse  of  which  might  just  as  well  be  said ;  and  it  is  opposed 
by  strong  inferences  from  the  body  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  from  the 
omission  of  the  clause  of  our  present  confederation,  which  had  made  the 
reservation  in  express  terms,  it  was  hard  to  conclude,  because  there  has 
been  a  want  of  uniformity  amon^  the  States,  as  to  the  cases  triable  by 
jury,  because  some  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  dispense  with  this  mode 
of  trial  in  certain  cases,  therefore,  the  more  prudent  States  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level  of  calamity.  It  would  have  been  much  more  just  and 
wise  to  have  concluded  the  other  way,  that  as  most  of  the  States  had 
preserved  with  jealousy  this  sacred  palladium  of  liberty,  those  which  had 
wandered,  should  be  brought  back  to  it ;  and  to  have  established  general 
right  rather  than  general  wron?.  For  I  consider  all  the  ill  as  established, 
which  may  be  established.  I  have  a  right  to  nothing,  which  another  has 
a  right  to  take  away ;  and  Congress  will  have  a  riffht  to  take  away  trials 
by  jury  in  all  civil  cases.  Let  me  add,  that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the 
I>eople  are  entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth,  general  or  par- 
ticular, and  which  no  just  government  should  refuse  or  rest  on  inference. 
"Tlie  second  feature  I  dislike,  and  strongly  dislike,  is  the  abandonment. 
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in  every  instance,  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  and  most  partica- 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  President.  Reason  and  experience  tell  ns,  that  the 
first  magistrate  will  always  be  re-elected,  if  he  may  be  re-elected.  He  is 
then  an  officer  for  life,  'rhis  once  observed,  it  becomes  of  so  mnch  conse- 
quence to  certain  nations,  to  have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  onr  affiiirs, 
that  they  will  interfere  with  money  and  with  arms.  A  Galloman  or  an 
Angloman,  will  be  supported  by  the  nation  he  befriends.  If  once  elected, 
and  at  a  second  or  third  election  out- voted  by  one  or  two  votes,  he  will 
pretend  false  votes,  foul  play,  hold  possession  of  the  reins  of  government, 
be  supported  by  the  States  voting  for  him,  especially  if  they  be  the  central 
ones,  lying  in  a  compact  body  themselves  and  separating  their  opponents; 
and  they  will  be  aided  by  one  nation  in  Europe,  while  the  majority  are 
aided  by  another.  The  election  of  a  President  of  America,  some  years 
hence,  will  be  much  more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Europe  than 
ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was.  Reflect  on  all  the  instances  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  elective  monarchies,  and  say,  if  they 
do  not  give  foundation  for  my  fears;  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  Popes 
while  they  were  of  any  importance,  the  German  Emperors  till  they  became 
hereditary  in  practice,  the  Kings  of  Poland,  the  Deys  of  the  Ottoman  de* 

Sendencies.  It  may  be  said  that  if  elections  are  to  be  attended  with  these 
isorders,  the  less  frequently  they  are  repeated  the  better.  But  experience 
says,  that  to  free  them  from  disorder,  they  must  be  rendered  less  interest^ 
ing  by  a  necessity  of  change.  No  foreign  power,  nor  domestic  party,  will 
waste  their  blood  and  money  to  elect  a  person  who  must  go  out  at  the  end 
of  a  short  period.  The  power  of  removing  every  fourth  year  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  is  a  power  which  they  will  not  exercise,  and  if  they  were 
dispos^  to  exercise  it,  they  would  not  be  permitted.  The  king  of  Poland 
is  removeable  every  day  by  the  Diet,  but  they  never  remove  liim.  Nor 
would  Russia,  the  Emperor,  &c.  permit  them  to  do  it.  Smaller  objections 
are,  the  appeals  on  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  law ;  and  the  binding  all 
persons,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  by  oath  to  maintain  the 
constitution.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  what  would  be  the  best  method 
of  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  manifold  good  things  in  this  consti- 
tution, and  of  getting  rid  of  the  bad.  Whether  oy  adoptmg  it  in  hopes  of 
future  amendments ;  or  after  it  shall  have  been  only  weighed  and  canvass- 
ed by  the  people,  after  seeing  the  parts  they  generally  dislike,  and  those 
they  generally  approve,  to  say  to  them,  *  We  see  now  what  you  wish. 
You  are  willing  to  give  to  your  federal  government  such  and  such  powers, 
but  you  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  such  and  such  fundamental  rights 
secured  to  you,  and  certain  sources  of  convulsion  taken  away.  Be  it  so. 
Send  together  your  deputies  a^in.  Let  them  establish  your  fundamental 
rights  by  a  $aerthsanci  declaration,  and  let  them  pass  the  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution you  have  aporoved.  These  will  give  powers  to  your  federal 
government  sufficient  tor  your  happiness.' 

**This  is  what  might  be  said,  and  would  probably,  produce  a  speedy, 
more  perfect,  and  more  permanent  form  of  government.  At  all  events,  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  disconraged  from  making  other  trials,  if  the  present 
one  should  fail.  We  are  never  permitted  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 
I  have  thus  told  you,  freely,  which  I  like,  and  what  I  dislike,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity;  for  1  know  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  matter  of 
information  to  your  judgment,  which  has  been  formed  after  hearing  and 
weighing  every  thing  which  the  wisdom  of  man  could  offer  on  these  sub- 
jects. I  own  I  am  not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  government;  it  is  always 
very  oppressive.  It  places  the  governors,  indeed,  more  at  ease,  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  the  people.  The  late  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  has  given  more 
alarm  than  I  think  it  should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one  rebellion  in 
17* 
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thirteen  States,  in  the  coarse  of  eleven  years  is  hot  one  for  eaeh  State  in  a 
century  and  a  half,  no  country  should  be  as  long  without  one,  nor  will  any 
degree  of  power  in  the  hands  of  goTernnient  prevent  insurrection.    In  Eng- 
land, where  the  hand  of  power  is  heavier  than  with  us,  there  are  seldom 
half  a  doxen  years  without  an  insurrection.    In  France,  where  it  is  still 
heavier,  but  less  despotic,  as  Montesquieu  supposes,  than  in  some  other 
coantries,  and  where  there  are  always  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men 
ready  to  crush  insurrections,  there  have  been  three  in  the  course  of  the 
three  years  I  have  been  here,  in  every  one  of  which  greater  numbers 
were  engaged  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  great  deal  more  blood  spilt. 
In  Turkev,  where  the  sole  nod  of  the  despot  is  death,  insurrections  are  the 
events  of  everj  day.    Compare,  again,  tne  ferocious  depredations  of  their 
insurgents,  with  the  order,  the  moderation,  and  the  almost  sclf-eztinguish- 
ment  of  ours.    And  say,  finally,  whether  peace  is  best  preserved  by  giving 
energy  to  the  government,  or  information  to  the  people;  this  last  is  the 
most  certain,  and  the  most  legitimate  engine  of  government.    Educate  and 
inform  the  whole  mass  of  this  people,  enable  them  to  see  that  it  is  their 
interest  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  they  will  preserve  them, 
and  it  requires  no  very  high  degree  of  education  to  convince  them  of  this; 
they  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty.    After  all 
it  is  my  principle,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.     If  they 
approve  the  proposed  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  I  shall  concur  in  it  cheer- 
fully, in  hopes  they  will  amend  it,  whenever  they  find  it  works  wrong. 
This  reliance  cannot  deceive  us  as  long  as  we  remain  virtuous,  and  I  think 
we  shall  do  so,  as  long  as  agriculture  is  our  principal  object,  which  will  be 
the  case,  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America.     When 
we  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  be- 
come corrupt,  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another,  as  they  do  there. 
I  have  tirea  you,  by  this  time,  with  disquisitions  which  you  have  already 
heard  rejpeated  by  others  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  and  therefore 
shall  only  add  assurances  of  the  esteem  and  attachment  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.'* 

**  My  latest  American  intelligence  is  of  the  24th  of  June,  when  nine  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  ten  States,  had  accepted  the  new  constitution,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  eleventh,  (North  Carolina),  because  there  was 
no  opposition  there.  In  New  York,  two-thirds  of  the  State  were  against 
it,  ana  certainly  if  they  had  been  called  to  the  decision  in  any  other  stage  of 
the  business,  thev  would  have  rejected  it;  but  before  they  put  it  to  the  vote 
they  would  certainly  have  heard  that  eleven  States  had  joined  in  it,  and 
they  would  find  it  safer  to  go  with  those  eleven,  than  put  themselves  in  op- 
position with  Rhode  Island  only.  Though  I  am  pleased  with  this  auccess- 
lul  issue  of  the  new  constitution,  yet  I  am  more  so,  to  find  that  one  of  its 
principle  defects  (the  want  of  a  declaration  of  rights)  will  pretty  certainly  be 
remedied.  I  suppose  this,  because  I  see  that  both  people  and  conventions,  in 
almost  every  State,  have  concurred  in  demanding  it.  Anotlier  defect,  the 
perpetual  re-eligibility  of  the  same  President,  will,  probably,  not  be  cured 
during  the  life  of  General  Washington.  His  merit  has  blinded  our  coun- 
trymen to  the  danger  of  making  so  important  an  office  re-eligible.  I  pre- 
sume there  will  not  be  a  vote  against  him  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
more  doubtful  who  will  be  Vice-President;  the  age  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  doubt  whether  he  would  accept  it,  are  the  only  circumstances  that  ad- 
mit a  question  but  that  he  would  oe  the  man.  After  these  two  characters 
of  first  magnitude,  there  are  so  many  which  present  themselves  equally  on 
the  second^  line,  that  we  cannot  see  which  of  them  will  be  singled  out. 
John  Adams,  Hancock,  Jay,  Madison,  Rutledge,  will  be  all  voted  for. 
Congress  has  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  Kentucky,  to  become  an  indepen- 
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dent  member  of  the  UdIod.    A  Committee  was  occupied  in  settling  the 

Slan  of  recoiTing  them,  and  their  government  is  to  commence  on  the  first 
ay  of  January  next.'* 

Our  readers  will  perceive  the  dread  which  some  of  the  above 
extracts  prove  Mr.  Jefferson  to  have  entertained,  from  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution,  which  allow  the  President  to  be  re- 
eligible  during  life,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  country.  Fortunately, 
no  practical  proof  has  been  afforded  of  the  reality  of  Jefferson's 
fears.  But  what  would  be  the  apprehensions  of  this  statesman 
now — a  man  who  professed  to  <<  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny 
in  every  tainted  breeze" — if  he  were  to  contemplate  the  same 
hand  which  wields  the  swordj  grasping  at  ihe  purse  of  the  na- 
tion? Would  not  his  warning  voice  be  raised  to  his  own  Vir- 
ginia to  deprecate  acquiescence  in  the  approaches  of  arbitrary 
power,  however  disguised  they  may  appear  by  appeals  to  the 
peculiar  prejudices  of  the  South?  and  would  his  spirit  have 
rested  until  the  shout  of  triumph  was  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
old  dominion  to  the  other,  proclaiming  the  utter  overthrow  of 
tyranny? 

The  opinion  of  Paul  Jones  upon  this  same  point,  celebrated, 
as  he  is,  in  the  annals  of  our  i*evolution,  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table.   He  said — 

**  I  am  glad  that  the  new  constitution  will  he,  as  yon  tell  me,  adopted  by 
more  than  nine  States.  I  hope,  however,  tliey  will  alter  some  parts  of  it, 
and  particularly  that  they  will  divest  the  President  of  all  military  rank 
and  command;  for  though  General  Washington  miffht  be  safely  trusted 
with  such  tempting  power  as  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  and  army,  yet 
depend  on  it,  m  some  other  hands  it  could  not  fail  to  overset  the  liberties 
of  America.  The  President  should  be  only  the  first  civil  magistrate;  let 
him  command  the  military  voith  the  pent  but  deprive  him  of  the  power  to 
draw  his  sword,  and  lead  them,  under  some  plausible  pretext,  or  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  to  cut  the  throats  of  a  part  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  make  him  the  tyrant  of  the  rest.  These  are  not  my  apprehensions 
alone,  for  I  have  mentioned  them  to  many  men  'of  sense  and  learning,  since 
1  saw  you,  and  I  have  found  them  all  of  the  same  sentiment.** 

Jefferson's  hatred  of  the  English,  and  admiration  of  the 
French,  are  known.  They  arc  well  depicted  in  the  following 
passages: 

'*  We,  I  hope,  shall  be  left  free  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of 
neutrality,  and  yet  much  I  fear  the  English,  or  rather  their  stupid  king, 
will  force  us  out  of  it.  For  thus  I  reason;  by  forcing  us  into  a  war  against 
them,  they  will  be  engaged  in  an  expensive  land  war,  as  well  as  a  sea 
war.  Common  sense  dictates,  therefore,  that  they  should  let  us  remain 
neutral,  ^f^,  they  will  not  let  us  remain  neutral.  I  never  yet  found  any 
other  general  rule  for  foretelling  what  they  will  do,  but  that  of  examining 
what  they  ought  not  to  do.*' 

*'  He  considers  the  Count  de  Moustieras  forming,  with  himself,  the  two 
end  links  of  that  chain  which  holds  the  two  nations  together;  and  is  happy 
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to  have  observed  ia  him  dispositions  to  strenfftheD  rather  than  to  weakeo 
it  It  is  a  station  of  importance,  as  on  the  cherishing  grood  dispositions 
and  quieting  bad  ones,  will  depend,  in  some  degree,  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  two  countries.  The  Count  de  Moustier  will  find  the  af- 
feotions  of  the  Americans  with  France,  but  their  habits  with  England. 
Chained  to  that  country  by  circumstances  embracing  what  they  loathe,  they 
realise  the  fable  of  the  living  and  the  dead  bound  together.*' 

**  About  the  time  of  sister's  conversation  with  you,  similar  ones  were 
held  with  me,  by  Mr.  Eden.  He  particularly  questioned  me  on  the  effect 
of  our  treaty  with  France,  in  the  case  of  a  war,  and  what  might  be  our  dis- 
positions? I  told  him,  without  hesitation,  that  our  treaty  obliged  as  to 
receive  the  armed  vessels  of  France,  with  their  prizes,  into  oar  ports,  and 
to  refuse  the  admission  of  prizes,  made  on  her  by  her  enemies;  that  there 
was  a  clause  by  which  we  guaranteed  to  France  her  American  possessions, 
and  which  might,  perhaps,  force  us  into  the  war,  if  these  were  attacked. 
**Then  it  will  be  war,"  said  he,  **  for  they  will  assuredlv  be  attacked."  I 
added,  that  our  dispositions  would  be  to  be  neutral,  and  that  I  thought  it 
the  interest  of  both  these  powers  that  we  should  be  so,  because  it  would 
relieve  both  from  all  anxiety,  as  to  their  feeding  their  West  India  islands,  and 
England  would,  moreover,  avoid  a  heavy  land  war  on  our  continent,  which 
woald  cripple  all  her  proceedings  elsewhere.  He  expected  these  senti- 
ments from  me,  personally,  and  he  knew  them  to  be  analogous  to  those  of 
oar  country.  We  hsd  often  before  had  occasions  of  knowing  each  other; 
his  peculiar  bitterness  towards  us,  had  sufficientiv  appeared,  and  I  had 
never  concealed  from  him,  that  I  considered  the  British  as  our  natural 
enemies,  and  as  the  only  nation  on  earth  who  wished  us  ill  from  the  bot> 
torn  of  their  souls.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  were  oar  continent  swallowed 
up  by  the  ocean.  Great  Britain  would  be  in  a  bonfire  from  one  end  to  the 
other." 


Art.  VI. — ^  History  of  the  United  States^  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  jimerican  Continent  to  the  present  time. 
By  George  Bancroft,  Vol.  1.  (to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.)     Boston,  1834.   8vo.  p.p.  508.     Charles  Bower. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  already  known  as  belonging,  in  talents,  in 
acquirements,  in  faithful  and  successful  cultivation  of  letters,  to 
the  first  class  of  our  American  scholars.  With  a  zeal  and  com- 
prehension of  research  worthy  of  the  important  end,  he  has 
undertaken  to  supply  that  great  desideratum  ih  our  libraries;  a 
complete,  classical,  authentic,  and  elaborate  history  of  the  United 
States.  What  is  now  published  in  the  volume  before  us,  com- 
prises the  early  voyages,  military  expeditions,  and  colonial  en- 
terprizes  of  the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  to  Florida  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  together  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England,  bringing  down 
the  history  of  the  country  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.     In  the  execution  of  this  vol- 
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ume,  we  have  an  earnest  of  the  quality  of  three  or  four  others 
which  are  to  follow  it,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the  sterling  excel- 
lence of  the  entire  work.  Mr.  Bancroft's  arrangement  of  his 
matter,  is  judicious  and  exact;  his  language  is  cnoice,  manly, 
vigorous,  and  clear;  his  illustrations  are  just  and  forcible;  and 
his  occasional  remarks  always  {lertinent,  not  seldom  are  novel 
or  profound.  Moreover,  it  will  be  easy  to  {lercelve  a  multitude 
of  facts  in  his  work,  either  new  to  the  general  reader,  or  presented 
under  new  and  attractive  aspects.  These  circumstances,  which 
every  reader  may  verify  and  appreciate,  render  the  history  an 
attractive  book,  suited  to  interest  Americans  especially,  of  what- 
ever class  or  locality.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  merits  as 
an  authentic  i*epresentation  of  events,  and  of  the  chief  actors  in 
them,  derived  from  critical  study  of  the  old  authorities,  and  a 
comparison  of  every  thing  written  upon  the  subject  in  later 
times.  This  quality  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  is  not  so  readily 
estimated  as  the  more  prominent  traits  of  style  and  disquisition; 
because  a  careful  citation  of  authorities  does  not  conclusively 

f^rove  they  were  diligently  examined.  But,  from  such  know- 
edge  as  the  course  of  our  own  studies  has  enabled  us  to  gain,  of 
the  early  portion  of  our  national  history;  we  speak  with  confi- 
dence, when  we  say,  that  Mr.  Bancroft's  persevering  scrutiny 
of  historical  memoirs,  and  other  writings  or  documents  contem- 
poraneous with  the  subject-matter  of  his  narrative,  and  the  skil- 
ful use  he  has  made  of  them,  are  calculated  to  give  to  his  work 
permanent  and  universal  value,  as  a  classical  history  of  the 
United  States. 

That  our  readers  may  have  opportunity  to  form  their  own 
opinion  of  the  more  obvious  merits  of  this  volume,  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  extracts  from  it,  interposing  such  reflections 
as  occur  to  us  in  confirmation  or  question,  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Bancroft.  We  begin  with  the  curious  parts  of  the  discovery  of 
Florida  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon: 

**  Extraordinary  success  had  kindled  in  the  Spanish  nation  an  equallr 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  No  sooner  had  the  new  world  revealed  itself 
to  their  enterprize,  than  the  valiant  men,  who  had  won  laurels  under  Fer- 
dinand, among  the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  sought  a  new  career  of  glory 
in  more  remote  adventures.  The  weapons  that  nad  been  tried  in  the  bat- 
tles with  the  Moors,  and  the  military  skill  that  had  been  acquired  in  the  ro- 
mantic conquest  of  Grenada,  were  now  turned  against  the  feeble  occupants 
of  America.  The  passions  of  avarice  and  religious  zeal  were  strangely 
blended,  and  the  heroes  of  Spain  sailed  tu  the  West,  as  if  they  had  been 
bound  on  a  new  crusade,  where  infinite  wealth  was  to  reward  their  piety. 
The  Spanish  nation  had  become  infatuated  with  a  fondness  for  novelties; 
the  **  chivalry  of  the  ocean**  despised  the  range  of  Europe,  as  too  narrow, 
and  offering  to  their  extravagant  ambition  nothing  beyond  mediocrity. 
America  was  the  region  of  romance,  where  the  heat^  imagination  will  in- 
dulge in  the  boldest  delusion;  where  the  simple  natives  ignorantly  wore  the 
mostjirecious  ornaments,  and  by  the  side  of  the  clear  rans  of  water,  the  sands 
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sparkled  with  gtAd,    What  waj  soerer,  says  the  hiiloriao  of  die 

Spaniardif  are  called,  with  a  beek  oolj,  or  a  wbisperinf  Toioe,  tot 
riiiirj^  'dhovH  water,  they  apeedilj  prepare  themaelvee  to  llj,  an 
certainties  under  the  hope  of  more  brilliant  succesa.  To  eanreont  preria- 
cea  with  tlie  Hword,  to  divide  the  spoil  of  empires,  to  plaoder  the  ■ix4uiiit- 
lat^  treasures  of  some  ancient  Indian  dynasty,  to  letam  fron  a  rcria^ 
eipeditioQ  with  a  crowd  of  enslaved  captives,  and  a  profostoii  of  vpoils, 
soon  l>ec4me  the  ordinary  dreams  in  which  the  excited  miodaof  die  Spaa- 
iards  deli 2b led  to  indul^.  Ease,  fortune,  life;  all  were  sqaaadsvd  lb  xke 
pursuit  Ota  i^me,  where,  if  the  issue  was  uncertain,  success  was  Kiaietiiiies 
obtained,  {rreater  than  the  boldest  imaeination  had  dared  to  andopate.  Is 
it  stranji^  that  these  adventurers  were  often  superstitiousi  The  near  worid 
and  its  wealth,  were,  in  themselves,  so  wondertul,  that  why  shoald  cnditbe 
withheld  from  the  wildest  fictionsi  Why  should  not  the  hope  be  indnlgvd 
that  the  laws  of  nature  themselves  would  yield  to  the  desires  of  men  so 
fortunatrt  and  so  bravel 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  discoverer  of  Florida.  His  yoath  had  been 
passed  in  military  service  in  Spain,  and,  during  the  wars  in  Grenada,  he  had 
shared  in  the  wild  exploits  of  predatory  valour.  No  aooner  had  the  retoni  of 
the  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  given  an  assurance  of  a  new  world,  than 
he  hastened  to  participate  in  the  dangers  and  the  spoils  of  adTentnie  in 
America.  lie  was  a  fellow- voyager  of  Columbus  in  his  second  expedi- 
tion. In  the  wars  of  Hispaniola  he  had  been  a  gallant  soldier,  and  Ovido 
ha<l  rewarded  him  with  the  government  of  the  eastern  province  of  that 
island.  From  the  hills  in  his  jurisdiction  he  could  behold,  acroes  the 
clear  waters  of  a  placid  sea,  the  magnificent  vegetation  .of  Porto  Rico, 
which  distance  rendered  still  more  admirable,  as  it  was  seen  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  A  visit  to  the  island  stimulated  the  cupidity 
of  avarice,  and  Ponce  aspired  to  the  government;  he  obtained  the  station. 
Inured  to  sanguinary  war,  he  was  inevitably  severe  in  his  ndminiatn* 
tion;  ho  oppressed  the  natives,  he  amassed  wealth.  But  his  commiaaion 
as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  conflicted  with  the  claims  of  the  family  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  required  his  removal.  Ponce  was 
displaced. 

**  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  an  archipelago  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  continent, 
what  n(*ed  was  there  for  a  bravo  soldier  to  pine  at  the  loss  of  power  over 
n  wild  though  fertile  island!  Age  had  not  tempered  the  love  of  enterprise ; 
he  longud  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom*  and  to 
retrieve  a  reputation  which  was  not  without  a  blemish.  Besides,  the 
veteran  Koldier,  whoso  cheeks  had  been  furrowed  by  hard  service,  as  well 
UH  by  y(>:irs,  had  heard,  and  had  believed  the  tale,  of  a  fountain,  which 
posseH<4(Ml  virtues  to  renovate  tho  life  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its 
Htroani,  or  give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who  shoald  drink 
of  its  ovor-llowing  waters.  So  universal  was  this  tradition,  that  it  was 
cnMiitiMJ  in  Sp.iin,  not  by  all  the  people  and  the  court  only,  bnt  by  those 
who  woro  diHtinirui.^hed  for  virtue  and  intelligence.  Nature  was  to  disco- 
ver tho  MPiTrta  tor  which  alchymy  had  toiled  in  vain ;  and  the  elixir  of  life 
wiw  to  llow  froui  n  porpetual  fountain  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst  of 
a  eounlry  glittnrinLr  with  goms  and  gold. 

••  Ponoo  omliarkrd  iit  Porto  Hioo,  with  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  fitted 
out  at  bin  «»xpi»imo,  tor  bin  voyage  to  fairy  land.  He  touched  at  6u»- 
nnhauu :  ho  Nailod  auu^ng  the  Mlihatnas;  bnt  the  laws  of  nature  remained 
ihoxorablo.  On  Kantor  Sunday,  whirh  the  Spaniards  call  Pascna  Florida, 
laud  W(H  rtoon,  (Man^h  >)7ih«  iSl^.)  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  and 
rmioivtHl  thti  nnuio  i«r  Florida,  fnMu  tho  day  on  which  it  was  discoreicd, 
and  IVoui  iho  artpiHM  ot'  iho  for«wu,  whioh  w«kr«*  thou  brilliant  with  m  pro- 
I'uiitiui  i\(  bW*HKn\i*t  (Uul  gay  with  tho  (Vt^h  vt'rdurtt  of  early  sprint.     Bad 
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weather  would  not  allow  the  squadron  to  approach  land ;  at  length  the  aged 
soldier  was  able  to  g^  on  shore,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  and  eight 
minntes ;  some  miles,  therefore,  to  the  north  of  St.  Augustine.  The  ter- 
ritory was  claimed  for  Spain.  Ponce  remained  for  many  weeks  to  inves- 
tigate the  coast  which  he  had  discovered ;  thouffh  the  currents  of  the  gulf 
stream,  and  the  islands,  between  which  the  channel  was  yet  unknown, 
threatened  shipwreck.  He  doubled  Cape  Florida;  ho  sailed  among  the 
group,  which  he  named  Tortugas ;  and,  despairing  of  entire  success,  he 
returned  to  Porto  Rico,  leaving  a  trusty  follower  to  continue  the  research. 
The  Indians  had  every  where  displayed  determined  hostility.  Ponce  da 
Leon  remained  an  old  man ;  but  Spanish  commerce  acquired  a  new  channel 
through  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  Spain  a  new  province,  which  imagination 
could  esteem  immeasurably  rich,  since  its  interior  was  unknown. 

**  The  government  of  Florida  was  the  reward  which  Ponce  received  from 
the  kinff  of  Spain ;  but  the  dignity  was  accompanied  with  the  severe  con- 
dition that  he  should  colonize  the  country  which  he  was  appointed  to  rule* 
Preparations  in  Spain,  and  an  expedition  against  the  Cfaribbee  Indians, 
delayed  his  return  to  Florida.  When,  afVer  a  long  interval,  he  proceeded 
with  two  ships  to  take  possession  of  his  province  and  select  a  site  for  a 
colony,  his  company  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  with  implacable  fury. 
Many  Spaniards  were  killed,  the  survivors  were  forced  to  hurry  to  their 
ships ;  Ponce  de  Leon  himself,  mortally  wounded  by  an  anow,  returned  to 
Cuba  to  die.  So  ended  the  adventurer,  who  had  coveted  immeasurable 
wealth,  and  had  hoped  for  perpetual  youth.  The  discoverer  of  Florida  had 
desired  immortality  on  eaith,  and  gained  its  shadow.**    P.  34—39. 

Mr.  Bancroft  also  gives  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  landed  in  Flo- 
rida at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  armaments  of  that 
day,  explored  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  southern  and  south- 
western territory  of  the  United  States,  in  quest  of  some  rich 
Peruvian  or  Mexican  realm  to  conquer,  and  at  length  died  of  a 
broken  heart  on  the  failure  of  his  ambitious  hopes.  This  ex- 
pedition, like  so  many  of  the  Spanish  enterprises  of  exploration 
or  conquest,  abounded  with  romantic  incidents.  Indeed,  we 
think  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  anxiety  to  shun  all  possibility  of 
error,  is  disposed  to  withhold  something  of  the  commendation 
due  to  the  copious  narrative  of  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
We  heartily  respond  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Southev,  that 
Garcilaso's  Historia  de  la  Florida  ^<  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  in  the  Spanish  language;"*  and  that  is  no  slight  tes- 
timony in  its  favour,  considering  the  rich  fund  of  history  and 
romance  of  which  the  old  literature  of  Spain  can  boast.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  while  admitting  that  as  a  history  it  is  <<  not  without  its 
value,"  and  that  it  is  ^  founded  on  facts,"  yet  styles  it  ^  an  ex- 
travagant romance,"  in  which  ^numbers  and  distances  are 
magnified,  and  every  thing  embellished  with  great  boldness." 
Now  it  is  undeniably  true  that  Garcilaso  frequently  errs  in  re- 
spect of  numbers,  whether  speaking  of  persoos  or  of  distances; 
and  there  is  doubtless  an  air  of  exaggeration  cast  about  some  of 

*  Soathey's  Rodericy  note,  p.  76. 
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the  incidents  of  the  expedition.  Regarding  the  intentions  of 
the  good  old  Inca,  however,  we  repose  faith  in  the  solemn  Ur 
severation  wherewith  he  closes  his  account  of  the  sources  of  his 
information.  <<  Let  this  suffice,"  he  says,  <<  to  give  credence 
that  we  write  not  fictions,  since  it  would  not  be  permitted  me 
to  do  so,  presenting  this  relation  to  the  whole  republic  of  Spain, 
the  which  might  with  reason  be  indignant  against  me,  if  I  had 
made  it  perverse  and  false:  neither  would  the  Eternal  Majesty, 
which  is  that  we  have  most  to  fear,  fail  to  be  heavily  ofiended, 
if  pretending,  by  the  relation  of  this  history,  to  incite  and  per- 
suade the  Spaniards  to  gain  this  land  for  augmentation  of  our 
holy  Catholic  faith,  I  should  with  fables  and  fictions  deceive 
those  who  were  disposed  to  employ  in  such  an  enterprise  their 
estates  and  lives;  for  certainly,  confessing  all  truth,  I  say,  that 
nothing  moved  me  to  the  toil  of  writing  it,  except  the  desire 
that  over  this  land,  so  large  and  wide,  should  be  extended  the 
religion  of  Christ"  Garcilaso  docs  not  profess  to  give  the 
history  as  of  his  own  knowledge.  He  took  down  the  facts, 
twenty  years  after  the  expedition,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
ofiBcers  who  survived  it,  <<  a  nobleman  and  hidalgo,  and  a  good 
soldier;"  interweaving,  in  the  narrative  thus  drawn  up,  the 
manuscript  relations  of  two  others  of  the  followers  of  Soto. 
These  three  aged  cavaliers  would  of  course  fall  into  mistakes 
concerning  numbers;  and,  recalling  to  mind,  after  so  many 
years,  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  six  years  they  had  passed 
in  Florida,  something  of  the  garrulous  pride  of  age  might  rest 
upon  the  details  of  their  v/onderful  story.  For  it  was  all  strange: 
the  naked  truth  itself  was  an  ''  extravagant  romance."  The 
magnificence  of  the  preparations;  the  high-wrought  adventur- 
ousness  of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  joined  in  the  expedition; 
the  extraordinary  perseverance  of  this  handful  of  men,  who  for 
so  many  years  wandered  to  and  fro  over  an  immense  r^on 
of  the  continent,  environed  by  thousands  of  hostile  savaces, 
ascending  its  mountains,  penetrating  its  dismal  swamps,  crossing 
and  re-crossing  its  stupendous  rivers;  the  indomitable  resolution 
of  their  chief,  his  imposing  genius,  which  by  its  unaided  energy 
so  long  swayed  the  reckless  and  discontented  spirits  in  his  train, 
and  bore  up  against  every  disaster,  until  the  sickness  of  despair 
undermined  his  life:  all  these  things  perpetually  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  narration.  The  followers  of  Soto,  to  preserve 
his  remains  from  the  rage  of  the  Indians,  having  encased  the 
body  in  the  trunk  of  a  huge  oak,  launched  it  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Alississippi.  After  his  death,  anxious  only  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  Mexico,  they  attempted  to  make  their 
way  by  the  upper  country  of  the  Red  River;  but,  failing  in 
this,  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  constructed  barks  wherein  to 
descend  the  stream,  and  thus  proceeded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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cr  ItftiL'ixh.  in  lh«  fiillowinf;  twaaxP: 


lo  ihc  ctunicler  of  Sir 


..i<l"^f. 
liunt  anil  iupBcmful  code 


.lUl     l«ll>.[M'l|i!''ll    I'Vi't  (Ml    Ill-Ji],    III!  BDtirp 

'  TDititian:  *»<l  hii,  <nlin  hull  ktri  *  ibt- 
.Liiir  hRCttnie  ilin  clabonu  uit^t  oft 

' ' '■' " ;■■'  ■■"""■  ■'i(r'ir«iiil 


I.  ..  »I>U« 

)■■•    ;  I  ■■:-iio  (he 

wwifiiy  r.f  ■!.!    i^r'litii-.Mir-  ":!»l.,ii   itr   nM>-<-.jri('.r(i  ml',  *'  u  l>i.'>tlalur  ha 
TMntMi  Ik*  •«•"[>«(«  cnurUiMHI  al  porMdiUBS  Ian*. 

"■  In  UlD  Miw  <ii  dtKaivry.  hU  j>iirie<cmii:L-  «na  aefvr  linOM  bjT  t«M«t. 
fli>  JuiiMd  )•  Ibn  ti«bi  of  Cilbotrs  eipuHliun ;  Baiiiiibiiiinl  In  ikn  •!jkm«»- 
t\**  (if  Uarit  in  tho  Mrlli-wnl ;  and  hiin«nlfi|rfM)Dall]r  nploraJ  'An 
inMlir  rvfl'iM  •oif  bfotipa  wofM'  ofOainnt.  Tli«  «inc<rT}ir  of  M«  bnllvf 
in  the  wnllb  of  Uia  iMmrvoiiDWy  ha*  bMa  usmMnaaMf  4amtls«wl.  If 
I^tizahMb  bail  hofoi  tor  ■  hypatlMKtwi  Peru  id  iIm  uuie  Moa  o^  AaAiiM. 
wbj  mijrtil  not  lulcifh  npt-n  ip  likI  ilir  uiit  •.'<  iri'M  wi  liii'  t>.ink>  orihe 
OrrcKKxT   ill*U>i*b.  J  -Liito- 

faeiljr  which  FfijalBpil  ••  y^A\i- 

aUio»t  of  Rariul  ti"l    ' '  •  'tJ  by 

Immii  W-lMaii4t  HhTi-i  ^,  toil  m 

^MtoaM  in  iu  Jcaliawr'.  i  <  nI'  a  lil'>>  Ii"i  IfuiU  WC»  M 


mnnajch, 

•DJuM,  vai  nliiclj  I:  < 

tlW  dwTTpU  Idiin,  i>  |i 

'niDB,  •lill  Wat  with  an  undjini;  Iuti"  oI  In*  rounUj  !  - 

'■The  (ntlitnitnll  if  thn  iribunaU  e(  Itir  OUI  W'uild  »ru  nflr*  rtirrnm^ 


U  the  b*i  rif  pnlilic  oninlon  In  Uia  Nww. 
or  eul;  eoloiilKatinn  in  ih"  (Jniintt  StAiiri, 
Mmnmeni  of  Kn|r)ni>il,  aiul  bo  biaiiRtr  <' 
naarly  lira  cc«lutie»(  ibn  ■lalu  eC  Noilh  < '  ' 
btinn,  nivived  lii  tt«ca(>iial  'tbi  crrr  oi  V- 
eon6<teiK«  tn  lfa«  UtreTitj,  enrl  a  ([ralxtUI 
tttnMrrdinsTT  iB>n.  vrho«>  nani«  ta  lni!iH< 

^od  of  its  hiMotr-"  P.  ia»— ttn. 

In  f-haptera  iv.  v.  anil  vi.  devoted  ID  the  earljr  hJrtorv  of  !!♦ 
•Ute  of  VirRiiiin,  Mr.  Uaocriin  ciinctis  ibe  n 
bfyond  U»c  mere  narra/iVf  uf  the  ori^^inni  i 
liislomiix,  anil  eiititoring  the  legiffklivc  au' 
tory  of^u  [icopk,  in  order  to  ot>i>ln  correct  v 
tiitioti*  BH'l  rortunes.     Uy  pursuing  thU  course,  iic  h.i»dikpcl^f . 
mudi  obscui-ity  and  miwonecpllon  which  pr«vronjJ)'  liung  ow 
the  coIonUl  policy  of  that  important  siale,  and  pmirw!  n  stmnj 
of  liglit  upon  the  early  love  of  liberty  of  iln   ' 
causes  nnd  nnlui'C  of  Iheir  ioyaltVt  their  mn 
llic  introdiiclion  of  ncgro-servitudc  among  li)'  ■ 
»nd  commerce  of  tlioir  gi-eal  «tuple, and  lliv  >-:\\  -af 

their  history  under  Ihc  prutcctorate  of  Oliver  CroinvvtU. 

In  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Nortli  American  colonies,  thi 
4re  two  fMCts,  or  claA»ns  of  facts,  of  peculiar  magniludft  imd  Avil^, 
|)OiveriDg  interest:  namely,  the dcmocrslicfpiril  of  lhiur|ioli|fi 
and  their  vinguUr  moral  and  religious  cretiil.  In  thciic  pvli(3| 
lars,  we  see  the  eerm  of  our  own  character  and  inslitutiom,  C 
disltnclly  as  the  Kuropean  form  and  cotour  urv  nhimpnil  on  odl 
persons.  We  become  awarvof  the  pervading dcmoi)r»cjr  of  ill 
colonial  inwitutions  a»  wc  proceed  along  the  hidtory  of  Virciojl 
To  appreciate  Mr.  Bancroft's  success  in  the  handling  oTuitf 
topic,  it  ncrd.'i  to  re^  tlio  work  connectedly;  but  Ibcre  » i4 
puaagG  in  this  pari  of  il,  which  is  jwciiliarly  striking  as  r  Vllf'' 
jHCture  of  the  physical  astieet  and  social  condition  of  the  coloT 
of  Virginia,  and  which  admits  of  separation  from  tile  conUx^ 


ORuhurK  (of  VirolnlB]  i 


"Tha  jMiisl  climalH  and  tnuiRparont 
IhoOT  who  hail  roDie  ffnm  the  ili^nBer 
nature  wa«  imw  ofid  woiiitorriil.    The  Idud  mid  Tretjui'iil  Ihiiii'i 

wrr«  phKnoairna  ihnt  had  hMn  ran-ly  wIniMMd  in  t1i?  coldw  Bi 

the  iiuflli ;  thti  fMault,  niajMllo  In  ttielr  gnnvUi  and  0«ia  rram  uii^l 
drscirvod  wttDlntl'iii  Tut  thfir  aniivailnd  magatGuim ;  ihn  pnrlbi*  ■( 
aiid  ilw  fre^u»nt  rivfi*,  Oowiog  UtjwMj(!^Ua3'bl^baoki^i^if--i 
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mMar^ofihc  Unittd  Stain. 


emfprrenanl  loil  intn  an  iinwmried  rmtllty  i  t1i«  mrxngNI  and  dia 
d«ticn)o  Aowat*  nnw  familittilf  iri  itic  Arid* ;  llm  woixU  wnm  Mp|«Di*bed 
with  ttreot  barktf  ami  imI<?uib  i  Ihs  gnnleft*  matiiitxl  lh«  riuiu  at  K\at^,  uf 
which  thn  growth  WAf>  jnrigornieil  and  liie  flsviur  lmproT«il  hy  the  aeavltj 
of  th«  virEio  wofH,  Ktfn-XMj  th"  hinlii,  with  ibeit  eay  planiMpi  -- ' 
nirl«il  mtilodiei,  InSpinnt  (lelight ;  ^«ery  tnvelk'tvxprBfBMl  hi*  pin 
iti  linMniTijt  to  the  moefctnit-blril,  whioh  e»ttA\eA  m  ihmiHni)  Hv«nl 
uaiasliitr  and  sieelling  Ihc  nnl«9  nf  »ll  it*  rJTal*.  11i«  hununing-birili  k> 
bri1I]*[ji  111  iu  plami^pf  vtA  ■□  dcticatn  in  its  furm,  quick  in  inotloii  ^-t  not 
fcarinfl;  ihn  proneiice  of  nisn,  hitunting  sboui  ih*  llnwpr*  like  the  h*n  Wtb- 
erinf  nonry,  rrhminrting  ixtan  Iho  hlfjuimn*  ftiit  of  whtfh  it  «in9  iho  dnw, 
anda»«ioDn  reiuminfr  >  to  renew  tin  mmy  Kildmnea  to  ila  dpiitlitfal  o^ 
Jarin,'  WK*  evot  admJKil  as  Ihs  «mnltt.'ii  ind  lh«  miM  Ix-Huiiful  of  Ihe 
lealbcn^il  nico.  Tha  mltl^-snnlif,  wlili  tlin  xnnar*  of  ita  niiinn*  nnil  lliD 
puwei  of  ila  Tvnoni ;  th«  Dpnisum,  s^n  to  bccomo  iw  ocUbm»1  (at  Ifae 
cara  of  lt«  ofTfiprlnK  nn  ibo  (kbird  trvllcHii ;  ilie  noUjr  (Vo|{,  beaming  l>Mn 
thn  •bRlloWB  likn  thn  Rn^liih  hiltrm ;  Iho  ftjinfr-oijiitrKl  t  <h>  myiMdhi  cf 

0eon*.  durluninr  Ibo  mf  with  the  initui-nsity  of  ihi-ii  flouki,  bdiIi  id  man 
land,  brenklna  with  ihulr  wci|fbl  tlia  buugh*  of  irvtts  on  wblcli  iti«T 
■li|[tilKl, — vw  all  honourAit  with  ffMiiinnl  coniini-niniaiian  and  bi>eaai« 
tbe  Mibjpeti  of  ItiB  iitnini[«<t  talm.  Tbit  eoncuirent  relatiun  of  all  Iht  f  B- 
dian*  )uiiufied  th^  belief,  that,  wtihla  ten  dnys'  Joaroiiv  towatdi  the  selilni; 
of  Uui  >un,  th«m  waa  a  country  whera  geld  might  no  waohnd  fmm  ttia 
aandi  and  where  the  natitrf ■  thamaclvoa  lind  lotfrnM  iha  uho  of  iho  emciblK 
but  definlti]  and  aeearala  at  ware  tha  sefoaota,  inquiry  wat  always  bafllad, 
nnd  ilw  n^UlOllx  nf  jruld  rcDialned  Tot  two  oenluriea  on  iindlacovfrvd  land. 
"  Vamiaii  wrra  thn  rmplnymfinlD  by  which  the  cnlmnnMi  nf  life  woa  re- 
lieTfd.  Ona  Idle  man,  wha  hnd  tuwn  ■  i^cat  mvaller,  and  who  did  not 
tauiain  In  America,  bafulled  iho  «unal  of  bi»  »t>cJu»ioii  by  irauelatiny  tbc 
whole  of  Ofid'a  MaiaraocphoMs.  Tu  the  man  nf  loiiutti,  the  chaaa  fur- 
nUhnd  B  petpctual  maoun^e.  Ii  waa  not  long  befora'tho  horaa  waa  niulll- 
pllnd  in  Vliginiai  and  to  Impraiv  that  nobis  animal  waa  ratly  an  objart 
of  pride.aoiininha  favourad  by  logi«lauoii.  (^(levd  waa  uapcmlly  vaload  i 
— a  iha  piatitoi'i  pooa  bMamo  a  proreib. 
"■"      "■  "  ■  vas  the  bovpilnlity 

i(  com  pete  ucG  jjrum{it1y  foltowad  Indimtry.    Thar 

nrri]  ofaicnaiiMD;  nbiuidanae  ffiiRh™!  from  iha^nrtb  for  all.    11>« 

wuri'  alive  willi  wuiw-fowl ;  iTie  foroiM  wn  nimble  with  ijam*! 

I  ruoleil  Willi  Kovloa  »f  rjoailn  and  wlLd-tuiki«*,  wbilu  thny  ruoE 

niri-y  nni^  nf  thfl  umiflrtr  htrf" ;  a'ld  bn^,  iwirminc  (illn  »fr- 


iniformiij  ofpu/sutl.''  P.  919— IBS. 
UuL,  in  oi;r  Juclgmecit,  ilt^eitirdly  lliu  moot  talcretUng  aud  at- 
tractive  ]>t>rtion«  of  Mr.  Uancrbl't's  volume,  aio  IhiMo  which 
relate  lo  the  Puritans,  nicy  rereirp,  al  lihi  hanila,  that  trut! 
coiuiOiiratioa  of  motive,  (hm  cicacl  analyaisof  principle,  that 
fclicti4tu  appruhcnaton  uf  ibo  Uiddeit  sprioin  and  under  cumnl 
ot'  action,  wrhlah  non«  but  an  Ainnncan,  filloil  <villi  voitontioD 
for  the  ehnnctcr  of  his  fathers,  and  tlinroiiffhly  poasesaciO  uf  ihdr 
writtngSfia  capibic  to  -oiTanL    lliosc  out  f  urttiuia  werv  wue 
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^^^^^^^  Bistt 

^^H^^^Mdtcled  to  )^od  loUcrs,  ireasurinf;  up  Ktores  o^^^^^H 
^^^^^^^piise-worlhy  uses,  founiiers  of  schools  anH  colNHI^H 
thoughlful,  studious,  nccortliiig  lo  the  scliobrsbip  of  HKftrq 
knd  generalion;  but  not  in  this  did  they  altog;eiber  ovBTinp  d 
age  of  profaunii  »ud  voKiminous  learninK-  They  wans  itMH 
(nd  rcliK>ouB  men,  punclitioua  in  ihe  diachiirge  of  every  oblM 
lion  to  God  or  the  world,  Hjie  in  u  life's  cultirRli«n  of  all  J 
lore  of  theology,  and  preycrfully  vcrwd  in  Uie  very  tex(>lay 
of  Ibo  Scripture;  hut  who  nmy  prenume  to  say  that  in  pictN 
purity  of  life  thfy  surpassed  the  WhitRifls,  the  HtM>kcr«,l 
Snndersonn,  the  TBy!ors,lhcStilhngfleeis,  and  the  Barrotvn 
the  established  Church?  No;  to  arrogate  for  those  forofBld 
of  New  England  exclusive  dcvoutnuso  of  itpiril  orsupftrUn 
know|cdi;u,  in  contmdiction  to  Uie  truth  of  history,  would  f 
fleet  no  honour  on  their  memories.  That  (.dinrtictertirtic  priiH 
pie,  lIieQ,  which  distinguished  the  Puritan  founders  o(  Jm 
ISngland,  was  not  the  poyst'ssion  of  wisdom  or  of  morat  q 
religious  purity  exclusive  to  tlwmselces;  but  it  whs  Uic  coned 
ing  and  the  carrying  into  full  effeel,  the  Mibliine  idea  of  1*^9 
the  founditionn  of  s  grand  tratiMllantic  ORipirr,  in  iho  ^vCfl 
ment  and  social  organization  of  which  the  a-tsiduoua  cultrVaW 
of  Icnowledge  should  be  forever  assoduted  witli  Ihe  steady  pll 
suit  of  an  exalted  moral  aim,  This  was  thu  one  emit  in 
which  stands  out  in  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  the  MUB 
ehusotts  Bay;  and  we  may  add,  that,  with  difference  in  the  tMi 
logical,  but  none  in  the  moral  colouring,  it  waa  the  wlf-sd 
idea  which  presiilvd  over  the  scitlenient  of  tho  culoiiy-l 
Pennsylvania.  M 

Scrutinize  the  lives  of  the  Bradfords,  CoUonit,  nitd  Wtlliiq 
of  our  own  country;  peruse  what  Winthrop,  Morton,  UubbM 
and  Mather  have  recorded  of  their  limes;  shrink  not  from  m 
antiquated  page;  turn  not  in  disgust  awny  from  the  bigMi^l 
doctrine  or  intolerance  of  deed,  which  ton  fi'equentty  inret  ftM 
eye.  Therein  you  will  wc  the  birth  and  rearing  of  a  cotnindi 
wealtb  baptized  in  the  tears  and  blood  of  men  dnumn)  un 
martyrdom,  because  of  opinion,  and  by  them  conscnrited  'ut% 
very  infancy,  like  Samuel  of  old,  to  the  perpetual  serricol 
God.  You  will  diacCm,  in  every  step  of  its  me  from  n  fea 
colony  lo  a  great  nation,  one  dominant  purpose  ever  uppermd 
that  of  combining  intellectual  tinpruvement  wilh  improvomfl 
in  morals  and  religion:  n  conception  luoxl  original,  most  new 
slniusl  divine.  In  (ho  frequent  discussion  of  the  chnracferH 
principles  of  our  forefathers,  it  hn.i  been  customary,- with  !■ 
men  at  least,  to  vieiv  the  subject  in  ita  jjolilical  bcariii2v~4 
question  of  liberty,  of  free  guvcromenl., — lo  the  allglidagJ 
this  its  social  aspect.  But  romjiure  the  colony  of  MassaebiaH 
with  certain  of  the  analogous  coloai&l  undertakings  ia  ^>im 
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America,  and  the  pertinence  and  importance  of  this  view  will 
be  clearly  manifest. 

It  is  very  frequently  averred,  and  is  doubtless  the  current 
belief,  that  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  was  the  selfish 
enterprise  of  base  mercenary  adventurers,  enriching  themselves 
by  the  plunder  of  gold  and  lands  from  the  slaughtered  inhabit- 
ants of  tlic  New  World.  True,  with  many  of  the  first  conque- 
rors such  was  the  chief  inducement  to  the  extraordinary  darmg, 
patience,  activity  and  statesmanship  which  signalized  their  ca- 
reer of  greatness  and  glory  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America. 
But  with  many  others,  the  leading  motive  was  a  religious  one, — 
that  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  natives  of  this  continent, — and 
in  all  of  them,  a  religious  motive  and  a  missionary  plan  were 
mingled  with  more  worldly  ends  and  schemes.  An  ardent, 
enthusiastic,  religious  feeling  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniards  of  that  day  than,  if  possible,  it  was  of  the  Puritans; 
for  their  protracted  struggle  with  the  Arabic  invaders  of  the 
Peninsula  had  perpetuated  among  them  a  crusading  spirit, — the 
spirit  of  propagating  the  Gospel  by  force  of  arms, — when  it  was 
quite  extinct,  or  was  dying  away  in  mere  local  or  sectarian  con- 
troversies, throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.  Well,  select  from 
out  the  colonial  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards  any  cases  or  any 
individuals,  where  good  motives  predominated,  as  with  Las 
Casas  and  Zambresano  in  V'enezuela,  or  the  Jesuits  on  the  Pa- 
raguay and  the  Oronoco,  and  you  perceive  that  the  object  was 
simply  a  missionary  object, — to  convert  heathen  tribes  into 
Christians.  This  design,  however  laudable,  was  not  a  new  or 
singular  one;  nor  was  it  calculated  to  impress  any  peculiar  stamp 
on  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Whereas,  what  our  fore- 
fathers undertook  was  a  far-reaching  social  experiment;  not  to 
evangelize  heathens;  not  the  converting  Pagans  to  Christianity; 
but  the  placing  of  enlightened  Christians  themselves  in  such  a 
situation  of  local  and  political  independence,  and  imparting  to 
them  such  an  elevated  social  aim,  as  might  forever  distinguish 
and  characterise  the  future  destinies  of  the  New  World. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Puritans  are  admira- 
bly and  eloquently  explained  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  some  of  the 
finest  pass;:gcs  of  the  book;  and  it  will  serve,  we  trust,  to  re- 
move much  of  the  prejudice,  which,  in  some  quarters,  still  con- 
tinues to  attach  itself  to  the  misconstrued  purposes  and  character 
of  the  founders  of  New  England.  We  select  two  or  three 
striking  paragraphs  from  amid  many  others  of  remarkable  truth 
and  force  of  conception  and  equal  beauty  of  language. 

*'To  the  great  European  world  the  few  tenants  of  the  mud-hovels  and 

log-cabins  of  8alem  might  appear  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice;  to  them* 

selves  they  were  as  the  chosen  emissaries  of  God ;  outcasts  from  England, 

yet  favourites  with  heaven ;  destitute  of  security,  of  convenient  food  and 
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shelter,  and  yet  blessed  beyond  all  mankiDdf  for  they  wera  the  deporitoriM 
of  the  purest  truth,  and  the  selected  instrameDts  to  kindle  io  the  wilder- 
ness  the  beacon  of  pure  religion,  of  whieh  the  andyiDg  light  shoaM  sot 
only  penetrate  tlie  wigwams  of  the  heathen,  but  sprBad  itt  beni^ant  beams 
across  the  darkness  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  emif^rants  were 
not  so  much  a  body  politic,  as  a  Church  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  bene- 
laetor  around  them  but  nature,  no  present  sovereign  but  God.  An  entire 
separation  was  made  between  state  and  church;  religious  worship  waa 
eetablished  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  each  separate  religions 
eommnnity;  all  officers  of  the  church  were  elected  by  its  members;  and 
these  rigid  Calvinists,  of  whose  rude  intolerance  the  world  has  been  filled 
with  malignant  calumnies,  established  a  covenant,  cherishing,  it  is  true, 
the  severest  virtues,  but  without  one  tinge  of  fanaticism.  It  was  an  act  of 
piety,  not  of  study ;  it  favoured  virtue,  not  superstition ;  inquiry,  and  not 
anbmission.  The  people  were  enthusiasts,  but  not  bigots.  The  ehurr.h  waa 
aelf-constituted.  It  did  not  ask  the  assent  of  the  king,  or  recognize  him 
as  its  head ;  its  officers  were  set  apart  and  ordained  among  themselves ;  it 
used  no  liturgy,  it  rejected  unnecessary  ceremonies,  and  reduced  the  sim- 
plicity of  Calvin  to  a  still  plainer  standard.  Tlie  motives  which  controlled 
their  decisions  were  so  deeply  seated  in  the  very  character  of  their  party, 
that  the  doctrine  and  disciplme,  then  established  at  Salem,  remained  the 

rule  of  Puritans  in  New  England.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  emigrants  were  a  body  of  sincere  believers,  desiring  puritj  of 
religion,  and  not  a  colony  of  philosophers,  bent  upon  universal  toleration; 
reverence  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith  led  them  to  a  land  which  waa 
either  sterile  or  over^wn  with  an  unprofitable  vegetation.  They  emi- 
grated to  a  new  hemisphere,  where  distance  might  protect  them  from  in- 
quisition, to  a  soil  of  which  they  had  purchased  the  exclusive  possession, 
with  a  charter  of  which  they  had  acquired  the  entire  controul,  tor  the  sake 
of  reducing  to  practice  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  forms  of  civil 
liberty,  which  tney  cherished  more  than  life  itself.  They  constituted  a 
corporation  to  which  they  themselves  might  establish,  at  their  pleasure, 
the  terms  or  admission.  They  held  in  their  own  hands  the  key  to  their 
asylum,  and  maintained  their  right  of  closing  its  doors  against  the  enemies 
of  its  harmony  and  its  safety.** 

•  •  #  •  • 

"  Massachusetts,  resting  for  its  defence  on  its  unity  and  its  enthusiasm, 
gave  all  power  to  the  select  band  of  religious  votaries,  into  which  the  ave- 
nues could  be  opened  only  by  the  elders.  The  elective  franchise  was  thus 
confined  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  population,  and  the  govern- 
ment rested  on  an  essentially  aristocratic  foundation.  But  it  was  not  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth;  the  polity  was  a  sort  of  theocracy;  the  servant  or  the 
bondman,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  church,  might  be  a  freeman  of  the 
company.  Other  states  have  limited  the  possession  of  political  rights  to 
the  opulent,  to  freeholders,  to  the  first-born :  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
had  emigrated  for  the  enjoyment  of  purity  of  religion;  and,  while  they 
scmpulously  refused  to  the  clergy  even  the  least  shadow  of  political  power, 
they  deliberately  entrusted  the  whole  government  to  those  of  the  laity,  over 
whose  minds  the  ministers  would  probably  exercise  an  unvarying  influence. 
It  was  the  reign  of  the  chuR-h ;  it  was  a  commonwealth  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple in  covenant  with  God." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**To  the  colonists  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  unity  seemed  es- 
sential to  their  cordial  resistance  to  English  attempts  at  oppression.  And 
why,  said  they,  should  we  not  insist  upon  this  union?  We  have  come  tu 
the  outside  of  the  world  for  the  privilege  of  living  by  ourselves ;  why 
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Tticac  iDstroclive  viaws  of  the  civil  and  reli|j;ious  pirlicy  of 
Jhe  HuLtlurn  of  New  Kiigbnd  are  Knlirnly  austaiucd  by  tbe  facts 
iOf  history.     Much  undeserved  ropi-oval  has  boon  cast  upfm  tha 
'PuriUnat  arising  rroin  a  total  mioconceptiun  o(  the  motive  at 
well  as  the  Dbjoct  of  their  seeming  intolerance.     ReHgioas 
Jngutry  was  puuiili.irly  diuractcrisiic  of  those  limtMi.     The  Pu- 
Huos  themselves  were  not  without  the  same  qualities  whicit 
licloDgeil  to  nearly  all  oLbor  dunomi nations  of  religion.     Thvf 
diflereU  JVoui  tho  dei^larieJi.  with  whom  they  eame  in  conAt&t 
after  their  emigration  to  America,  in  this:  the  Paritans  came 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  heing  hy  themnelves,  and  of 
Iraoquilly  enjoying  their  own  90QtimcDts,uudialurhed  by  advcr- 
^ry  opinioas.     Their  object  wajt  not  to  make  proselytes  from 
other  sects,  but  to  secure  an  asylum  for  those  of  their  own  po- 
ouliar  faith.     Their  collisions  ivilh  other  sectaries  grew  out  of 
the  wild  spirit  of  prosolytiam  of  those  otliers,  rather  than  their 
own  intolerance     Eaelit^hmen  of  the  established  church.  Catho- 
lics, Quakers,  came  to  Now  England,  iasisling  upon  the  eonver' 
tiao  nf  lliu  Puritans;  intruding  upon  the  latter  a  faith  tboy 
dislikiNl,  riolously  interrupting  their  ptaues  of  public  worship, 
tnd,M  it  were. demanding  and  exacting  pereocutTon.     IndoCon- 
ftblo,  Iticrefore,  as  muy  be  the  laws  of  (lie  New  England  colo- 
nies far  lliB  riipfiuHioD  of  borvsy,  they  were,  ullcr  all,  extorted 
by  iht!  intoleraui;e  of  ulhern,  and  were  tbe  result  of  tlie  general 
infirmity  of  the  times  in  rcfcrciwe  lo  the  propagation  or  enjoy- 
inent  uf  religious  belief.     Whilst,  in  these  jiartivulsrs,  Mr.  Uan- 
craA  dors  ample  justice  to  all  parlies,  and  cogently  inainiaing 
tlie  great  prinvipliea  uf  rdigiuus  freedom,  he  bestows  mcritod 
encomium  oD  the  general  character  of  tbe  Puritans. 

Although  Mr.  liaikcruft  spares  no  bbuur  in  tbe  pursuit  of 
bistotte  Irulli,  yet  his  work,  it  will  be  aoea,  >a  not  a  naked  uitr- 
ntivcofcTCDtSi,bula  philosophic  history, composed  in  thvspijtt 
at  modern  iitqiiiry,  and  elucidated  by  meant  of  all  tbe  varka 
knowledgs  md  rdlevtion  of  acoomplished  scholarship.     The 
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DAliring  r«9e>rch  and  citcniivf  knowlclga  ronninto  for  i)tc 
oomplotioD  of  his  taik,  if  they  su|(idciii  tiw  difficult)'  uf  po^ 
(orming  it,  du  also  enhnncc  the  mvrit  uf  iiuccoM.  In  lo  far  u 
reganU  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Buneroft  hxs  ihe  aid  of  »  vul 
body  of  liixtorical  writing*),  foondcd  upon  ihc  nmo  oh^iDal  ■«- 
Ulorilks  wliirh  Ito  had  so  Ciitliriilljr  tiudted.  He  u  now  travel- 
ling onr  familitr  ground,  which  he  investa  with  the  cbxrm  of 
novDity  by  the  uHgiitality  of  hiit  own  observatiMu  and  tlui 
iKMty  of  style.  And  Iho  iscidcnta  which  he  deschbes, how- 
erer  curiou»  and  intcresling  thi-y  may  bft  deemed,  rabto  only 
to  feeble  communities  upon  the  narrow  theatre  of  detached  oq> 
lonial  Mltli^mcnta.  But,  in  the  suhecquent  portions  of  hia  wurfc, 
he  will  arrive  at  eventH  of  dt-c.per  interei^t,  of  wider  imporlancc, 
and  at  the  same  time  less  frequentEv  subjected  to  historical  ana- 
lysis. Mis  matmula  wilt  Iw  multiplied  in  nnmlior  and  value: 
tney  will  demand  a  proportional  exercise  ofphilosoiditcal  acate- 
n«3B  and  of  profound  ^udy  for  their  due  examination.  Hii 
undcrlnVtnK  i*  a  patnotii.-  and  im;)onant  one;  of  hta  ability  to 
accomplish  it,  the  volume  iwfon:  Uit  furnishes  eonelufiive  priiof: 
fulfining  the  promise  it  alfords,  Ite  will  luve  ratnd  a  dunUo 
monument  of  literary  fame,  and  dcserred  well  of  tiiji  coimUy 
and  hia  bgv. 

t  


Abt,  VII. — Effypi  and  Mohammtd  *9li,i>r  Travth  in  the 
fallty  qf  tht  Nile.  By  James  AcorsTiTH  St.  Jon}!.  In 
two  vols.     London.     Longman  &.  Co.     1S3-I. 

EcypT  is  beyond  doubt  r  hmd  of  wonders;  wooderful  for  tltc 
oirty  nilliration  of  tl>e  arts  of  social  life;  wonderful  for  the 
enduring  moDuments  of  its  nncient  civilization;  for  ihn  mystery 
which  hangs  around  the  existing  records  nf  its  former  htalory, 
which  remain  inscribed  and  olmoet  impcrishablc.asirtt  wbto  to 
rnock  ini]iiiry.  Nor  is  it  Ukh  wonderful  for  the  proliAc  boan- 
tica  of  Hruvrdenc:,  whieh,  after  thousands  of  years  of  foicigii 
domination,  oppresM on,  and  mtf^gorernment.  ftill  enable  Hto 
maintjiin  the  cliaratiter  uf  the  garden  of  th«  Kaat  and  iha  cm- 
lurj*  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  former  articles  in  thirt  Itsvitw, 
we  have  nttrmptcd  to  exhibit  tlic  »cnnty  yet  intutvstiug  inbr- 
nialion  which  ihe  discoveries  of  Young  and  ChampoUion  have 
enabled  us  to  acquire  in  relation  lo  the  ancient  hiatory  and  cbn* 
nology  of  Kgypl,anri  to  givu  some  idee  of  the  spluniaari*  (if 
UicarchitecJuro  first  fully  diacloaed  by  the  labours  of  the  French 
comrais^on.     It  is  uur  prextut  objeci  to  follow  our  auUior  in 
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the  examination  of  its  natural  scenery^  of  its  actual  government, 
and  to  notice  some  of  those  ancient  works  of  art  which,  more 
easily  accessible  and  more  familiarly  known  than  those  of  the 
Thcbaids,  arc  not  less  interesting  or  less  astonishing. 

Egypt  has  now  become  of  comparatively  easy  access.  The 
rule  of  Mohammed  Pacha  has  taught  its  ignorant  population  the 
necessity  of  decent  civility  to  strangers  of  a  different  faith  from 
themselves;  habits  of  occasional  intercourse  have  done  away 
many  of  the  prejudices  engendered  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  handed  down  from  father  to  son  undiminished  in  bitterness, 
against  the  whole  body  of  Franks.  Not  only  adventurous  tra- 
vellers, but  delicate  and  luxurious  ladies  have  visited  the  vocal 
statue  of  Memnon,  the  sepulchral  recesses  of  the  valley  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  lower  cata- 
ract. Thebes  and  Tentyris  have  become  almost  too  common- 
place for  the  lovers  of  the  arduous,  and  a  French  savant  fled 
dismayed  from  his  unfinished  tour,  at  the  aspect  of  an  English 
waiting-maid  bearing  a  silken  parasol  over  the  terraced  portico 
of  Luxor.  Nubia  is  no  longer  terra  incognita;  thirty-seven 
European  names  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  cliff  which  over- 
hangs the  second  cataract;  and  Mohammed  Pacha  guaranteed  to 
our  author  a  safe  passage  as  far  as  Dongola. 

Mr.  St  John,  timing  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing as  far  south  as  possible  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
for  winter  can  hardly  be  said  to  invade  any  part  of  Egypt,  land- 
ed in  Alexandria  early  in  November,  lvS32.  The  modern  city 
of  this  name  occupies  a  site  diflbrcnt  from  that  of  the  ancient 
town,  of  which  but  few  traces  remain. 

**Tiie  ruins  of  Alexandria  are  indeed  ruins.  Babylon  itself,  which  it 
once  nearly  rivalled  in  grandeur,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  fewer 
vestic^t'S  uf  its  existence  and  magnificence ;  for,  beyond  the  procincts  of 
the  modern  town,  you  behold,  far  and  near,  upon  the  plain,  nothingr  but 
irrpQrular  mounds  of  rubbish  or  sand,  which  may  probublv  conceal  the  sub- 
structions or  foundations  of  ancient  edifices.  Here  and  there,  when  the 
Pacha'fl  workmen  have  been  di^rcrin^  anion^  these  mounds  for  stones,  you 
in  fact  discover  the  foundalions  uf  various  Greek  or  Roman  buildings,  in 
stone  or  brick,  with  arched  pa<«sagi>9,  portions  of  old  cisterns,  fragments 
of  pill.irs,  or  perhaps  entire  columns  of  a  pale  red  granite,  overthrown  or 
half  buried  in  the  sand.  Were  the  whole  of  these  prodigious  heaps  of 
rubbish  cleared  away,  private  houses,  little  less  entire  than  those  of  Pom- 
peii, might  perhaps  be  discovered.** 

•  *  «  •  * 

<*  In  the  midst  of  those  prostrnto  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  we  find, 
thinly  scattered,  the  modern  dwellings  of  the  actual  lords  of  the  soil,  of 
which  some  are  large  houses,  in  the  Turkish  style  of  architecture,  others 
the  meanest  cabins,  in  which  poverty  and  wretchedness  ever  took  shelter.** 

*'  Volney  has,  with  great  judgment  and  vivacity,  recapitulated  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Alexandria;  and  his  description  was  this  day  forcibly 
brought  to  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  its  motly  population,  huddled  together 
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oklcaeMt  tbftn  fiAy  •ieUM'iei  nluninod  (i*i>r  lb*  IVrks  i  tuu-a  it  »irinrjs  * 
•uBMpUbUiljr  of  ■•tf-iinptvvatuiMii,  n  dKibiliiy  of  leajxii  ud  •  ttogne  of 
ulf-commAnil,  (fnt  llie;  are  iinlurHlIj  curiuus.)  wliicti  b«liiii|[  >ialy  tii  tli* 
KKMl  gifXrA  and  in|[rnu(iMi  nUurf>a." 

From  Alexandria  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Caira.  Between 
tl»e»c  two  cities  there  arc  now  three  distinct  ruutea;  Uy  itw  new 
canal  of  Mohaoiincd  Fuctta;  itcrosH  tiiii  desert,  4ud  by  lim  mj 
or  RuBctta  and  llio  banks  oi'  tho  Nilfl.  The  laltttr,  alttiongh  n- 
prcacnted  to  him  aa  thi!  moHi  ditlietill,  was  chuwn  u  preftentJng 
the  ercotcrt  degree  of  interest.  This  route  passes  over  the  na- 
tural dyke  »hich  stparatca  ].ak<e  Marcnlis  from  ittc  Moditur- 
rantan;  a  basin  oaco  tilled  duriu)(  tiie  iauiidatiou  o(  tbe  Nile, 
and  <:xhihiUn{(  during  it*  fall  a  rich  scene  of  cultivntion,  aiTord- 
iog  Bubsisteiice  to  the  ii)hHl>ituntJi  of  forty-four  villagu;  but  now 
covered  with  sail  walor,  in  ratiKCqunDce  of  the  cutting  of  U» 
dyke  by  flie  Englisli  in  L«01. 

This  road  next  crossed  itie  nncitcnt  Canopie  mouth  of  ihe  Ntlfr 
by  n  difficult  ferry,  wlience  a  track,  martcd  otil  by  eoliitniiB, 
across  a  dest-rt,  lends  1h  Rowtla.  The  appr":u^h  to  ihi*  place  is 
striking  to  thu  Irluropcan  in  conset}U«nce  of  tbc  number  and 
biuiuty  of  tbo  palm  inxa  in  which  it  is  embuwcrDcl;  and  Itsco- 
vtron*  arc  rendered  agreeable  liy  Uie  luxurianL  gurdctui  of  firuit 
trees  by  ivhich  it  is  surrounded. 

IraiWDB.  limiiin.  citron  Hid  or.ii  •.  l.:!- 

snl,  unprunnii,  it  vuditnl  •■' <  'iii 

Jlowins  hlii>  vphcrc*  cf  gr.il.i ,  .  .^ 

flwn  Urn  lioiiipii,  »nd  Icmpu,  :i". 

•iniil  Xho  ■ImiHtl  iDsited  ntiilrr,.'Tiit\iri.  a  film  <<"■■  inni  r<  ^laii,  :i:ju  warr* 
Ui  Uiv  "(Kit  iu  gnivfui  f*«liprr  tmiiotm,  whilo,  nrsr  it,  tlir  tlsyi^W 
■jrowuiitti,  or  fbsreoli'*  lly  iibq,  tlip  i.'rawlb  of  s  thnnmnut  ymn,  mrleb« 
furUl  it*  *«»  lorluouk  Uouf W.  >nil  Kironla,  rttm  whmm  Itiii  •db  ii  boUHtt  m 
cnwlul  and  lefnulunf  hIuiIm,  Whtb  UiBat  unrlimirF')  a  liuJo  Umr.  u4 
tteu  w-niili  af  lintlf  fniti  ufm  mumwI  fMM  Mefa  oUikt  b*  t>pM  iiwim 
•f  (mon  iwwdi  tfcoy  inl|i<il.  wlllM>al  inpmpdaar.  bo  lilmwifla  thme  nu* 
uUsKi  of  Om  P<niu  ktuft  dwrnbod  t^Mmafhaai  %u4  wldi  thb  dva. 
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tage  on  their  8ide,  that  no  Persian  garden  erer  beheld  as  miyestic  m  lirer 
as  that  which  rolls  beneath  their  wiUls.*' 

The  way  from  Rosetta  leads  for  a  time  across  a  desert,  which, 
however,  appears  to  need  but  little  aid  from  art  to  restore  it  to 
the  luxuriant  state  it  once  enjoyed.  The  Nile  is  close  at  hand, 
and  but  little  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  Rosetta 
branch  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  at  Tifeny,  and  the  Delta  entered. 
Here  he  saw  <<  on  every  side  proofs  of  its  exuberant  fertility: 
luxuriant  crops  of  young  wheat  perfectly  green,  exuberant  rank 
grass,  planbi  of  gigantic  size,  beautiful  tall  tufted  reeds,  and 
palms  and  sycamores  of  enormous  erowth." 

Of  Sais,  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Egypt,  no  remains  are  said 
to  exist,  except  mounds  of  rubbish.  Our  author  here  ventures 
to  dispute  the  tradition  that  this  city  was  the  parent  of  Athens. 
We  must,  however,  presume  to  dissent  from  his  argument. 

*^  A  little  to  the  north  of  Shibin  el  Kom,  the  canal  of  Tanta  joins  that  of 
Harinen ;  and  for  some  time  after  leaving  tlie  above  village,  we  proceeded 
along  the  stream  formed  by  their  anion ;  which,  thoagh  denominated  a 
canal,  possesses  all  the  beauty  of  a  natural  river,  its  winding  banks  being 
richly  adorned  with  plantations  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  whose  golden 
fruit,  now  ripe,  and  clustering  thick  among  the  deep  green  foliage,  literally 
glowed  in  the  sun.  The  earth,  in  many  places,  was  beautifully  carpetted 
with  tender  green  com;  and  groves  of  tamarisks,  acacias  and  syca- 
mores, exhibiting  every  various  shade  of  verdure,  formed  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  fields  of  ripe  yellow  grain  which  clothed  every  broad 

glade  and  opening  vista  with  an  air  of  opulence  and  abundance." 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Our  track  almost  constantly  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  great  canals, 
so  that  we  probably  saw  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country;  but  as  small 
arms  or  branches  of  the  main  streams  ramificate,  like  veins,  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  land,  there  can  no  where,  I  imagine,  be  any  lack  of  rich 
corn  fields  or  noble  pasturage.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  plain, 
hrinff  between  the  canal  of  Menouf  and  the  Damietta  brancn  of  the  Nile, 
fertile  even  to  rankness,  the  poorest  villages  perhaps  in  Egypt  are  found.*' 

Cairo  is  approached  from  the  north  through  a  magnificent 
avenue  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
noble  trees  whose  branches,  meeting  above,  in  many  places  form 
a  verdant  arch  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

^^  The  views  on  both  sides  are  magnificent.  Close  at  hand,  on  the  right, 
is  the  Nile,  with  its  whole  surface  trembling  and  glittering  in  the  sun; 
numerous  small  barks,  with  lateen  sails,  moving  up  and  down  the  stream ; 
and  beyond  these  a  richly  cultivated  country,  backed  by  the  desert.  On 
the  left,  between  the  stems  of  the  trees,  I  discovered  Cairo  itself,  with  its 
walls  and  minarets,  and  domes  and  turrets,  basking  in  the  sun,  apparently 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  porphyry  mountaina,  whicn,  contrary  to  all  other 
mountains,  appear  red  in  the  distance,  even  when  their  tops  seem  to  blend 
with  the  sky.  Beheld  from  afar,  Cairo  appears  truly  worthy  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Egypt.  Skirted  by  groves  and  gardens,  iu  light  airy  struc- 
tures  seem  to  be  based  upon  a  mass  of  verdure ;  looff  lines  of  buildings, 
white,  glittering,  and  infinitely  varied  io  form,  rise  behind  each  other;  and 
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the  palace  and  citadel,  creatinff  a  ateep  projection  of  the  Mokattam  rid^, 
conooct  the  eye  to  the  vast  rocay  barrier  which  protects  the  victorioua  city 
from  the  blasts  of  the  desert." 

At  Cairo  our  traveller  did  not  think  his  task  of  observation 
complete  without  witnessinjE  the  performances  of  the  alm^,  the 
celebrated  dancing  girls  of  Egypt.  These  are  restricted  in  res- 
idence to  a  village  in  the  vicinity ,  composed  of  a  collection  of 
mud  hovels,  so  that,  as  he  remarks,  <<  sin  cannot  be  reproached 
in  Egypt  with  the  gorgeousness  of  her  appearance."  A  troop 
being  summoned  to  the  coffee-house,  proceeded  to  display  their 
art;  and  we  shall  venture  to  extract  his  account  of  a  part  of  the 
performance. 

"The  principal  alme  now  prepared  to  dance.  She  was  a  line  Arab  g:irl, 
in  the  flower  of  her  age — an  oriental  would  have  thouffht  her  beautiful— 
with  a  form  resembling  that  of  the  Venus  Kallipyra.  Her  ordinary  dreaa, 
perhapa  regarded  as  too  prudish,  was  exchanged  for  a  lighter  and  more 
tantalizing  costume,  which,  for  exhibiting  every  beauty  and  contour  of  the 
figure,  undoubtedly  equalled  the  Coan  robes  celebrated  by  Horace,  or  thoae 
tranaparent  Amorginian  garments  which  Lysistrata,  in  Aristophanes,  coun- 
■ela  the  Athenian  ladies  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  whole  business  of  the  toilet  was  performed  in 
public,  and  when  her  dress  had  been  arranged,  she  fastened  round  her  waiat 
a  broad  variegated  belt,  as  thick  as  a  horse's  girth,  without  the  support  of 
which  many  of  the  postures  required  in  the  dance  would  be  impossible. 
Throwing  off  her  slippers,  she  then  commenced  the  pantomime,  her  move- 
ments bemg  accompanied  by  tlie  music  of  the  Egyptian  fife  and  drum,  the 
aonga  of  two  or  three  of  her  companions,  and  the  petulant,  wanton  soubda 
of  the  castancta.  Many  travellers  afiect  to  have  been  much  disgusted  by 
the  performances  of  the  alme,  and  perhaps  when  the  dancers  are  ugly,  the 
exhibition  may  have  but  few  charms;  but  in  general  it  is  not  beheld  with- 
out pleaaare,  and  I  fear  that  a  company  of  acconipJished  alme,  engaged  by 
an  opera  manager,  would  draw  crowded  houses  in  Paria  or  London?* 

He  gives  the  following  translation  of  one  of  the  songs  by 
which  the  dance  was  accompanied: 

'*  The  night,  the  night ;  Oh  Heaven !  the  night 

Which  bringa  thee,  Hassan,  to  my  arma; 
"When  those  dear  eyes,  so  mild,  so  bright, 

Bewitch  me  with  their  magic  charms. 

**  The  moon  is  up— each  bush,  each  grove 

Is  vocal  with  the  ni^ht-bird's  song; 
Wherefore,  oh,  wheretore,  then,  my  love! 

Tarries  thy  bounding  steed  so  longf 

"  Some  dark  brown  tent— aome  rival  fair, 

With  ruddy  lip  and  flaahing  eye. 
Hath  cast  arounu  thy  heart  a  snare. 

While  here  alone  I  weep  and  aigh. 

••  She  heara  thy  dear  deluding  voice. 

Flowing  like  aome  melodious  river. 
And  deema  the  moment's  fickle  choice 

Will  charm  thy  wayward  heart  forever. 
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*'  Ah,  no !  The  wronged,  the  loved  one  cornea ! 

I  see  him  bounding  o'er  the  plain. 
Allah !  wherever  my  Hassan  roams, 

I  ne*er  will  doubt  his  love  again.*' 

These  ladies  pay  a  tax  to  the  Pacha,  who,  like  European 
sovereigns,  farms  out  the  vices  of  his  subjects.  They  are  un- 
der the  superintend ance  of  an  ofGcer,  whose  title,  when  trans- 
lated, is  much  the  same  as  that  of  one  who  filled  no  unimportant 
space  in  the  stMT  of  the  English  Edwards  and  Henrys.  The 
last  occupant  of  this  honourable  place  had,  a  short  time  before 
the  arrival  of  our  author,  been  detected  in  certain  malpractices, 
among  which  was  that  of  inserting  upon  his  muster-rolls  the 
names  of  several  respectable  ladies.  For  this  he  was  severely 
punished,  being  sent,  as  our  author  surmises,  to  feed  the  fishes 
of  the  Nile. 

The  streets  of  Cairo,  formerly  filthy  in  the  extreme,  are  now 
models  of  cleanliness,  being  carefully  swept  three  times  a  day. 
They  are  very  narrow,  and  shaded  by  the  projection  of  the  up- 
per stories  of  the  houses,  while,  further  to  protect  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  mats  are  spread  as  awnings  from  house  to 
house.  The  experience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  as  of  many 
other  warm  climates,  has  fully  proved  the  advantage  of  laying 
out  a  city  in  this  manner;  and  thus  towns  in  unhealthy  districts 
are,  when  regulated  by  a  good  police,  preserved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  malaria. 

After  a  short  residence  in  Cairo,  and  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids, 
our  traveller  embarked  upon  the  Nile  in  a  kandjia.  This  spe- 
cies of  vessel  is  so  well  known,  from  the  description  and  draw- 
ing of  Bruce,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  our  author's  account 
of  it  In  his  voyage  he  was  accompanied  by  another  traveller 
of  the  name  of  Monro,  each,  however,  occupying  his  own  ves- 
sel. The  progress  against  the  current  of  the  Nile  is  necessarily 
slow,  and  is  partly  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  wind,  which 
rises  almost  regularly  towards  noon,  and  subsides  at  sunset,  and 
partly  by  tracking  the  boat  bv  means  of  a  cord  drawn  along 
the  shore  by  the  crew.  In  either  of  these  ways  progress  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  affords  ample  leisure  for  landing  and  sur- 
veying the  country;  in  fact  our  author  claims  to  have  actually 
travelled  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot 

While  thus  occupied — 

"  Having  proceeded  in  advaooe  of  the  boats,  we  noticed  a  remarkable 
appearance  in  the  sky,  which  seemed  to  portend  the  approach  of  a  sand- 
storm ;  the  whole  horizon,  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  being  obscured 
bv  a  dense  cloud  of  a  black  and  lurid  colour,  flushed  with  a  deep  olood-red. 
Except  during  a  typhoon  in  the  Messenian  Gulf,  in  the  neigbDourhood  of 
Cape  Matapan,  I  have  never  witnessed  to  awful  an  atmospheric  phenome- 
non.   The  wind  as  yet  blew  but  faintly ;  still  no  one  could  doubt,  from 
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the  whole  appearance  of  nature,  that  a  hurricane  was  at  hand ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  those  big,  heavy  drops  which  usually  precede  a  tempest  began  to 
fall.  We  were  out  in  a  bare  open  country,  like  a  heath ;  but,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  league,  towards  the  south,  there  stood  a  small  grove 
of  mimosa  trees,  towards  which  we  proceeded  in  all  haste  for  shelter ;  but 
had  not  advanced  many  steps  before  the  rain  descended  with  great  violence, 
so  that  ere  we  could  have  reached  the  wood  we  should  have  been  drenched 
to  the  skin.  In  this  dilemma,  (our  boats  being  far  behind,^  nothing  was 
left  us  but  to  crouch  down  beneath  the  low  shelving  sand-bank,  which 
marked  the  last  rise  of  the  inundation.  After  remaining  a  few  moments  in 
this  position,  on  lifting  up  my  head,  I  beheld  a  spectacle  of  terrific  gran- 
deur; thick  driving  rain  obscured  the  landscape  to  the  north-east  and  south ; 
but  in  the  west,  the  whirlwind,  having  torn  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
sand  in  the  Libyan  desert,  was  hurling  it  aloft  in  the  air,  in  aurginflr  vol- 
umes, like  the  smoke  of  a  capital  city  on  fire;  darkening  the  whole  lace  of 
heaven,  and  seeming,  as  it  came  driving  along  the  plain,  to  be  about  to 
overwhelm  and  swallow  up  at  once  the  whole  cultivated  country  and  the 
mighty  river.  In  another  moment,  the  sand-storm  had  reached  us.  The 
river,  the  earth,  the  sky,  every  thing  was  hidden  from  our  sight.** 

Our  previous  impressions  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  far 
from  leading  us  to  think  that  it  possessed  any  picturesque  beau- 
ties. These  impressions  have  been  corrected  by  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

'Mt  would  appear  to  be  mere  prejudice  to  suppose  that  a  fine  level  coun- 
try, like  Kgypt,  with  a  surface  diversified  by  all  the  accideatu  of  wood  and 
water,  rustic  architecture,  flocks  and  herds,  and  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and 
sands  eternally  barren,  must  necessarily  be  insipid  and  unpictaresque. 
The  landscape  now  before  me  was  beautiful ;  and  there  are  artiits  in  Eng- 
land, who,  from  such  materials,  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture, could  create  pictures  to  rival  the  softest  scene  among  the  works  of 
(Haude.  The  date-palm  itself  is  a  lovely  object — flar  more  lovely  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  represented  by  the  pencil ;  and  when  seen  in  its  native 
countr}',  relieved  against  a  derp  blue  sky  or  against  the  yellow  sands  of 
the  desert,  with  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  a  long  string  of  laden  camela,  or  a 
troop  of  Bedouins  passing  under  it,  lance  in  hand,  it  is  a  perfect  picture. 
But  when  we  have  neforc  us  whole  forests  of  these  trees,  trom  ten  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  interniinglrd  with  mimosas,  acasias,  tamarisks, 
and  Egyptian  sycamores,  more  noble,  if  possible,  than  the  oak,  disposed 
in  arched  echoing  walks,  with  long  green  vistas,  glimpses  of  cool,  shady 
lakes,  villages,  mosques,  pyramids,  the  whole  over-canopied  by  a  aky  of 
stainless  splendour,  and  glowing  beneath  the  pencil  of  that  arch  painter, 
the  sun,  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  but  genius,  to  discover  the  elements 
of  most  niagniticent  landscapes.** 

Mr.  St  John  appears  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  a  taste 
for  the  picturesque;  and,  if  no  painter  himself,  is  capable  of 
painting  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  that  art.  We  shall  quote 
some  of  his  most  vivid  descriptions. 

**  As  we  approached  Manfaloot,  the  eastern  mountains  appear  to  amume 
a  more  sublime  appearance,  putting  on  the  form  of  ruineo  castles,  with 
terraces,  turrets  and  battlements  of  prodigious  grandeur,  and  projecting 
their  bases  into  the  Nile,  over  which  they  frown  and  tower  to  a  vast  height. 
In  the  face  of  the  cliffs  are  innumerable  grottoes,  of  varioua  form  and 
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character,  some  preservingr  their  oripnal  mgf^  feataree,  others  faahioned 
in  the  shape  of  temples,  with  porticoes,  pediments  and  friexes.  When* 
towards  evening^,  the  mist  cleared  away,  the  sky  assumed  that  briffht  ceru* 
lean  tint,  which  generally  distingnishes  it  in  these  latitodes;  and  the  Nile, 
unruffled  by  the  slightest  breexe,  presented  to  the  eye  a  vast  mirror,  beau- 
tifully reflecting  the  o?erhanging  mountains,  gilded  and  blushing  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  This  noble  scene  was  succeeded  by  one  still 
more  serene  and  beautiful ;— the  same  landscape  painted  in  new  colours 
by  the  moon." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  The  rast  naked  rocks  of  the  Arabian  chain,  which  but  a  few  minutes 
before  had  been  glowing  in  the  setting  sun,  now  stood  like  pale  sheets  in 
the  moonlight,  their  bald  and  ghastly  brows  resembling  tne  scalp  of  a 
skeleton,  while  the  river,  broad,  tranquil,  and  of  a  deep  azure  tint,  glitter- 
ing with  the  bright  images  of  the  moon's  sharp  crescent,  and  a  thousand 
resplendent  stars,  displayed  a  still  softer  beauty  than  by  day.  In  many 
places  the  shadows  or  the  mountains  threw  theiriiuge  masses  over  its  un- 
ruffled bosom ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  low,  level  shore,  scarcely  ele- 
vated above  the  water,  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  delusion ;  the  mighty  river 
appeared  to  stretch  away  indefinitely  towards  the  west,  where  every  groupe 
of  date-nalms  or  mimosas  upon  the  plain,  seemed  to  mark  the  site  o?  some 

tufted  island  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waters." 

*  •  •  •  * 

'*  For  my  own  part,  I  have  seldom  been  more  powerfully  affected  by 
scenes  of  acknowledged  magnificence,  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  in  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  or  among  the  naked  Alps  of  the  upper 
Valais." 

In  another  place  he  says: 

"  Poets  and  travellers  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  sunsets  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece.  1  have  seen  the  sun  go  down  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, but  never  with  half  the  splendour  which  on  this  day  accompanied  his 
disappearance ;  and  could  I  succeed  in  reflecting  upon  the  reader's  ima^- 
nation  half  the  grandeur  of  this  gorgeous  show,  he  would  unquestionably 
concur  with  me  m  thinking  that,  out  for  its  evanescent  nature,  it  was  far 
more  worth  a  voyage  to  Egypt  even  than  the  Pyramiils.  No  sooner  had 
the  sun's  disk  disappeared  behind  the  Libyan  desert,  than  the  whole  west- 
ern sky,  along  the  edge  of  Uie  horizon,  assumed  a  colour  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  I  shall  call  golden ;  but  it  was  a  mingling  of  orange,  saf- 
fron, straw  colour,  dashed  with  red.  A  little  higher,  these  bold  tints  melted 
into  a  singular  kind  of  green,  like  that  of  a  spring  loaf  prematurely  faded ; 
and  over  this  extended  an  arch  of  palish  light,  like  that  of  an  aurora  bore- 
alis,  conducting  the  eye  to  a  flush  of  deep  violet  colour,  which  forme<l  the 

S round-work  of  the  skj,  on  to  the  very  skirts  of  darkness.  Through  all 
cse  semicircles  of  difllerent  hues,  superimposed  upon  each  other,  there  as- 
cended, as  from  a  furnace,  vast  pyramidal  irradiations  of  crimson  light, 
most  distinctly  divided  from  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  and 
the  contrast  between  these  blood-red  flashes,  and  the  various  strata  of  co- 
lours they  traversed,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  am  persuaded  do  combina- 
tion of  light  and  shade  ever  produced  a  more  wonderful  or  glorious  effect." 

And  again: 

**  This  evening,  a  little  before  sunset,  I  observed  two  rainbows,  one  after 
the  other,  the  first  I  had  witnessed  in  Bgypt;  and  not  long  afterwards  there 
fell  a  smart  shower.  During  the  appearance  of  these  phenomena,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  scene  was  eminently  jiielifrei^iiey  if  the  elements  of  a 


(I.  in  BlroiiH  and  Mtnirbakle  «on(raau,  i»  bmit;  and  wlMn«a, 
nililf  and  (j«Dnl!itinn — a  magnillr^rit  nk;  or  goid,  iprinklod  wlib 
inwnca  or  rlionv,  a  ntaboir  of  pecntiar  ipUndoor,  field*  of  inimiUbl* 
▼ordure,  henlM  oteatii«1i,  buttaloHs,  6nckB(ifihsi![i,  rmika.  funatogiucpuiMi 
of  yAiim  Band,  Oiid  x  rlv*r  of  *ast  brMiIih,  rvflMtinj,  lik«  ■  mlrMt.  llw 
fliUvriuxii^lofUi'iun.  Add  tailiiHihaoffemnrrnnoiraMl  ncotMapan 
OM  untfinntioa.  The  lutul  baforo  us  wag  that  oT  Kej^pti  Ui»  riVttTt  tlw 
Nile:  iRd  mountuins  "pen  wlilc-li  Uw  una  iKn*  <^aniag\iia  lanwell  beami, 
w«te  tliH  AnbiMi  (rhnini  aiid  tht  boiindlfas  Dtiiiils  liRhind  whtdi  be  vrva 
aboul  tn  fink,  ftere  Iho  Libyan  dett^rt. 

MTbl*  reiDBrk  l«aiUto  Uia  centld^fsiloii  crthiroiiiiMs  whUinniAflT  Ibii 
bmoni  viilte<^  no  dnoply  inlMMiiw,  wliether  wo  view  ii  liar  unimiI***,  or 
onlj  hphnlil  U  ihtaagii  t(u»  ajroa  of  olhotn.  It  i"  rvnninl;  naUliBT  ikn  fnr* 
tilttjrof  Ii£]i|iti  iiai  Ue  ooioinaronl  iaipoFtanctN  nni  yel  il«  rulima.iiilanlpb- 
tltjr,  luifrhty  h  itiey  «ro.  which  form  ihu  ohann  ih.ii  t^innair*  tlic  kmugl- 

n«UMi  or  ilifi  travBllw;  ii  ii,  in  fyai,  Ihe  Ul <     i  !<%  <rf 

fflttilitv  nod  buiuiuuiHfOf  lieMTuctinn  and  tr-fn  •;■  kih, 

tfa«  Uwria  and  T^plioii  a(  the  myibolosy.^i'i :  -    ud« 

In  aide.    Ob  tilt)  (till)  hand.  Ibe  Nile. 'itiiiuiitK^  i<  '  i'  uid 

abuadaijci^ — un  Iba  nlhnr,  tba  dMort.  with  tu  wliirUiinU.  ii>  ji^iiiuniius 
Ulaau,  tu  monnUhia  of  ahilUng-  aand,  ia  ovor  maily  la  b«  lifWd  up  and  pro- 
oijiltaieil  upon  tlu)  rniltful  vallej,  esliagai^iaK  and  obUWraliag,  in  a  no- 
meal,  thu  lalioun  of  ocinturiM.  Suob  ani  cbo  Hluiu«Dia  uf  an  BtmiiUu 
ludaMpa.  vhieb,  whatoTor  it  may  lac^k,  nomaawia  «  ^nd4<uT  ui2  auU 
lioiity  not  hf«i  ohnnirit-riaiii:  tlian  tl.Htoi  thoAI[i»,  with  tbair  pcaka  af 
anow  and  utoniBl  glittsUrt,  Itoatoing  bora,  in  tbc  wiatot  al  tba  trapU»  md 
their  coiifinna,  Cnrava^gio,  or  Kalvator  Ro«a,  luiHil  liaia  found  fta  Ima^ 
hRoaiiblo  MiriM  of  (ofribli!  aubjacu,  luch  bi,  fsitlirullj  »pnimntMi,  fo  fw 
Ha  Btt  can  rHpTOBent  faiibfuily  tba  majaalj  of  BBlurBi  woaU  huw  aoni 
the  aoul  to  itt  centra." 

Mr.  St.  John  reached  Sycno  early  in  January,  uid  on  tho 
IStli  of  that  moTilh  aficendcd  the  cataract.  Thia  cin  bit  paaaed 
in  boau,  which  are  drawn  up  against  the  mptd  ctimmt.  cxespt 
when  the  Nile  is  near  its  lowcal  ebb.  ThoDcc  an  aninlefTunted 
DRvigiation  extends  to  the  serond  catiiract-  Th«  ioicrmeaiale 
valley  is  of  much  1cm  breadth  than  that  below  ti*&  first  oaianet. 
Till;  river  occupiei)  a  deep  bed  sullinicnt  tu  contain  lis  ibisuQ 
even  when  mottt  abundant;  the  hanks  are  nn  longer  naehed  by 
the  inundation,  and  require  to  he  irrigntcd  by  the  nidoTinMht- 
nery.  In  S[>itc  of  these  dis-idvantu^jfes,  the  stale  uf  Irvedom 
eiijoycd,  with  but  few  intervals,  by  Ihe  Nubians,  however  lur* 
bulent  and  Inwlcss  in  its  character,  has  hccn  n  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion; and  cultivation,  which  languished  in  the  Thcban  valliiy, 
flourishes  in  this  more  remote  region.  The  arms  of  Mohua* 
mod  Pacha  have  now  placed  bath  upon  o  level,  in  reitpect  to 
their  ^vernment,  and  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  xtipfl- 
rior  advantifces  of  Upper  Egypt  sholl  lead  to  iu  intpravomaDlr 
or  whether  Nubia  shall  recede.  BotiicountriesarD  now  loaded 
with  the  most  impolitic  of  alt  taxes,  tiarnvty,  nne  un  ihc  moans 
of  impmvement,  in  the  shape  uf  an  impost  upon  liie  machines 
hy  which  water  is  eleraW  from  the  Nile,  aoa  that  in  whifit.  if 
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is  the  sole  mode  of  obtaining  crops  will  probably  be  most  af- 
fected by  it. 

If  likely  to  be  injurious  in  other  respects,  the  power  of  the 
Pacha  has  rendered  Nubia  accessible  to  the  traveller,  and  our 
author  reached  the  second  cataract  without  a  single  difficulty. 
Here  his  intentions  of  penetrating  further  to  the  south,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  land,  were  frustrated.  All  then  which 
remained  was  to  visit  the  cataract,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
nearer  parts  of  the  country  on  which  he  was  compelled  to  turn 
his  back. 

*^  la  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  rock  Abonsir,  an  isolated  hill, 
about  one  huudred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  beetling  over  the  cataract.  It 
is  in  itself  a  striking  object,  and  from  its  aumnnit  comprehends  the  whole 
extent  of  the  falls.  Looking  towards  the  south,  we  behold  the  Nile,  its 
channel  being  about  a  mile  to  breadth,  emerging  from  among  a  chaos  of 
rocks,  as  if  it  here  sprung  in  all  its  mndeur  from  the  earth.  Flowing 
northward  between  innumerable  islands  of  green  porphyry,  piled  into  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  it  at  length  arrives  at  the  point  where  tno  water  pre- 
cipitates itself  with  prodigious  noise  and  velocity,  over  an  abrupt  descent 
in  its  bed,  observing  no  certain  direction,  dashed  now  towards  one  side, 
now  towards  the  other,  by  opposing  rocks,  vexed  with  whirlpools,  and  bro- 
ken into  eddies.  In  many  parts  it  seems  to  be  bursting  through  some 
enormous  sluice,  while  fall  beyond  fall,  covered  with  foam,  ana  hurling 
aloft  clouds  of  spray,  present  themselves  in  magnificent  succession  to  the 
eye.  Almost  in  the  midst  of  these,  protected  by  some  jutting  promontory, 
we  discover  smooth  expanses  of  water,  unruffled  as  a  summer  lake,  afford- 
ing a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  savage  uproar  of  the  cataract.  Mean- 
while the  noise  of  the  dashing  water  is  so  loud,  that  the  whole  region 
appears  to  be  shaken  by  continual  thunder,  the  ears  being  incessantly  iuled 
with  this  sound,  which  mingles  itself  with  the  conception  of  what  is  beheld, 
and  powerfully  influences  the  decision  of  the  judgment.  But  the  prinoipal 
charm  of  the- landscape  consists  neither  in  the  savage  rocks,  nor  the  eter- 
nal dashing  and  roar  of  the  waters ;  but  in  that  utter  solitude,  sterility  and 
desolation  which  every  where  prevail,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  in  all  that 
vast  region  you  alone  are  breathing  the  breath  of  life.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  ide:i  which  rushed  upon  my  mind,  as  I  looked  towards  the  north,  and 
towards  the  south,  towards  the  east  and  towards  the  west,  and,  except  my 
own  companions,  beheld  no  living  thing,  no  habitation  or  trace  of  man- 
kind,— the  distant  village  of  Waay  Hal  la  being  hidden  by  date  trees, — 
and  heard  no  sound  but  the  voice  of  the  river,  bursting  in  monotonous  ca- 
dence on  the  ear.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  I  have  never  experienced  in 
the  presence  of  more  crude  matter,  emotions  more  powerful  than  those  I 
experienced  on  the  rock  Abousir.  Towards  the  south,  beyond  the  vast 
extent  uf  the  sandy  desert,  were  the  kingdoms  of  Dongola  and  Sennaar, 
and  Abyssinia,  and  the  sources  of  the  White  River,  upon  which  circum- 
stances I  foiilii  in  no  degree  controul,  compelled  me  to  turn  my  back.  I 
ha>l  now  reached  the  mojit  southern  point  I  was  to  attain,  and  could  no  fur^ 
ther  pursue  tlie  course  of  that  mighty  river  I  had  followed  with  increas- 
ing interest  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.^' 

Mr.  St  John  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  Nile  at  the  second 
cataract,  where  it  enters  Nubia,  at  a  mile.  It  therefore  carries 
with  it  a  more  imposing  volume  of  water  than  that  which  issues 
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ffQm  Lake  Erie  through  Ihc  Niagara  river,  and  Hie  ntsraet  1l* 
•elf  probably  equals  if  not  exceeJs  in  sublimity  ihe  ripids  which 
preceit«  that  unrivalled  waterfall. 

This  cataract  in  rather  of  the  cImh  of  rapids  than  of  {alia,  aiul 
this  is  still  more  true  of  that  of  Syene,  whicb^  so  lonp;  «a  the 
shallowncm  t)f  tlie  ittn'ttm  docs  not  oppose,  m  oMCUlMe  Ift 
boatii,  both  asoendin);  aud  descending. 

From  the  time  the  Nile  enters  T4ubis  until  it  diMhargM  itself 
into  Ihc  Mediterranean,  it  receives  no  tributary  rivets  Mence 
the  volume  of  its  walera,  unlike  those  of  almost  tmyolbcrriTer, 
19  conttnuaDy  decreasing.  Thi^  is  not  only  utving  ta  the  wnste 
by  evaporation,  but  to  the  constant  drain  made  upoo  the  stream 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  water  of  the  river  and  fer* 
Ulity  are  synonymous  terms.  'I'lic  aun,  genial  to  tha  loods 
which  have  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  scorches  and  wither* 
every  thing  beyond  thrrciich  of  tKi  vivify  ine  fluid.  Therivcr, 
swoln  by  the  tropical  rains,  beginstoriseioJuDP,  about  Ihn  lime 
of  the  summer  solstice;  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equlaox 
H  has  reached  its  greatest  iieiglit,  which  it  retains  for  a  month. 
Prom  the  latter  end  of  October  the  river  continues  10  MbSMie 
until  the  summer  solstice  aj^ain  returns.  The  Nile  at  its  greatest 
height  would  completely  inundate  tiic  whole  valley  from  Syene 
to  Cnirti,  and  even  before  it  attainti  its  full  vulume  vmvXiX  suh- 
nterge  much  of  the  plain.  In  some  places  it  is  now  permitted 
lo  do  this,  but  in  others,  as  it  wa.s  formerly  in  af),  it  is  restrained 
by  dykes.  At  the  moment  of  the  greatest  swell  of  the  river 
these  dykes  arc  cut  »nd  the  waters  arc  permitted  to  spread  over 
every  aceessiblc  level.  At  the  same  epoch  the  earthen  dams 
which  close  canals  cut  in  various  dirociions  arc  removed,  add 
they,  with  innumcrdble  ponds  end  rcscrvoin  with  which  they 
communicate,  ere  filled  with  water.  In  these  oanatsand  mer' 
voirs  the  water  is  enclosed  as  soon  as  the  river  bc)i;ins  to  subwde, 
by  replacing  the  dama.  'Hience  it  is  distributed  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  to  grounds  that  may  lie  beneath  the  level  of  the 
flood,  or  pumped  up  by  engines  of^-arions  descriptions  to  those 
ahovi;  it.  The  water  being  admitted  in  either  manner  upon  a 
given  spot  of  ground,  is  conveyed  in  level  channels  aloitg  its 
highest  ridge;  on  each  side  of  this  a  nuniher  of  beds  are  laid 
out  by  means  of  little  dykes,  to  which  it  is  distribiHed  in  soc- 
coasion  by  breaking  down  tlie  dyke.  On  the  immediate  bonks 
of  the  main  stream  the  river  itself  serves  as  a  reservoir.  Of 
these  canals,  that  which  was  best  known  to  modern  travellem  Is 
the  canal  of  (Jairo.  The  time  for  the  openine  of  this  is  careful- 
iy  watched  by  means  of  the  Nilomeier  of  Fo.'«i!it,  and  by  iti 
opening  is  still  revulaled  tlint  of  aH  the  canals  of  Lawer 
Lgypt.  A  canal  of  far  more  imiiortancc  is  that  known  hy  the 
name  of  Joseph.     A  name,  by  the  way,  not  derived  from  llie 
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Hebrew  patriarch,  but  from  the  celebrated  Saladin,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  restored  many  of  the  important  public  works,  by 
which  its  ancient  monarchs  had  provided  for  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt.  This  canal  is  eighty-four  miles  in  length,  and  conveys 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  province  of  Faioum.  Drawn 
from  so  distant  a  point,  it  maintains,  even  in  a  low  state  of  the 
river,  a  higher  level  than  much  of  the  land  of  that  district 
Here  the  water  is  distributed  in  innumerable  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, which  discharge  their  waters  into  a  lake  without  outlet, 
known  as  the  Birket  el  Karoun.  The  surplus  waters  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation  are  discharged  by  a  great  work  of 
the  nature  of  a  waste-gate,  in  another  canal  parallel  to  the  Nile. 
This  forms  an  island  of  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis,  and  is  called 
by  the  author  by  the  same  name  of  Bahar  el  Toussouf.  The 
upper  part  of  this  canal  taken  in  connection  with  the  Birket  el 
Karoun,  has  been  identified  with  the  work  known  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  and  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  that  Pharaoh.  To  enable  the  canal 
still  to  fulfil  all  the  objects  intended  by  that  monarch,  no  more 
would  be  wanting  than  to  deepen  its  bed  and  construct  a  sluice 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  waters  to  the  river  upon  tlie  sub- 
siding of  the  inundation.  The  Lake  of  Karoun  itself  is  situated 
at  too  low  a  level  to  admit  of  the  flow  of  waters  once  received 
into  it,  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  nor  could  this  level  ever 
have  been  much  raised  without  destroying  the  fertile  lands 
around  it  The  canal,  however,  is  at  present  in  bad  order,  hav- 
ing probably  received  no  repairs  for  centuries;  it  therefore  de- 
livers so  little  water  into  the  lake  as  to  have  caused  a  sensible 
decrease  in  the  surface;  and  the  water  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
broad  belt  of  barren  land.  The  extent  of  cultivated  land  in 
the  Faioum  has  also  diminished,  and  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  sluice,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  it  furnishes  no  aid  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  valley  of  that  river  after  the  inundation  has 
subsided. 

Our  author  was  not  deterred  from  a  visit  to  the  Faioum, 
although  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  power 
of  the  Pacha.  The  road  from  Cairo  leaves  tlie  valley  of  the 
Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyramids,  and  crosses  the 
Libyan  desert  It  is  still  the  same  which  was  travelled  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Arsinoc  in  the  days  of  their  splendour. 

**  In  all  the  long  tract  of  country  extending  in  this  direction,  between 
the  Nilotic  valley  and  the  Faioum,  the  principle  of  vegetation  appears  to 
be  entirely  extinct ;  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant  of  any  kind,  howerer 
minute  or  simple  in  its  organization,  presenting  itself  to  the  eye.  Of  ani- 
mals or  ri'ptiles,  native  to  the  wild,  no  trace  appears.  Death,  therefore, 
seems  here  the  paramount  lord  of  all;  if  death  can  be  said  to  reign  when 

there  is  nothing  to  die.*' 

•  •  •  ft  * 


"Hers  and  tiuw  i)ie  raelcsi  itwofh  ner«>T  rising  u>  mj  great  hftiffht, 
pat  on  llie  nppeanBce  of  homes,  fonremnB,  «r  ruineil  oullra,  fwicbti  an 
gny  otiff*,  oroihntiging  ravines  narrow  or  tortaouo,  wbote  roouih*  aa)j 

Smonted  thomselveii  lo  the  eyo  a^-ive  iiutii'eil.  To  Ui««esuoce«d»dbcOtil 
Inly  or  »a.i\Hy  vslloyB ;  long  reai^hoi  lilcc  [hn  hod  of  a  gK»,t  rivar  btOvrHn 
.....    .    .  ._     _ .  _i.  — .  _  ..  ..t    i^jj^  pWni  of  •iti '     " 

I  icwN*  iltraugb  pa 
K  «hol«  emnn." 

At  length,  Into  in  the  anotnooii,  we  ilr8r<:>v«reJ,  on  ilia  nsdpi  of  il 
'  "le  palm-ireER  pxtending  in  one  dark  liti«  ftnm  WMI  _ 
conid  roach,  and  marflni;  tlie  northern  bmiitdM7  of 


horiceii,  the  lopa  nf  ihe  palm-ireES  pxtending  in  one  dark  litio  ftnm  wetiio 
•MI,  M  far  as  Uie  tve  conid  roach,  an4  marflni;  tlie  northern  bmiitdM7  of 
Umi  aetebrated  and  boauliful  ouwi, — for  «uth  ia  \bv  PilonUr— 4owafiU 


Khioh  wa  vruK  jnnineylng.  If  the  lintert  has  ilo  chnrnM^-WHl  okAnu 
Dot  n  few  it  has,— those  gtean  and  ferUle  >poi4,  which  iu  burning  sand* 
WMmpaiM  like  an  oetnn.  are  in  a  dlETerful  way  ttol  1hb«  atirantlre.  Tu 
lh«  fornisr  belong  wiMn«*s,  grtinil«iir,  tnblimit^  ; — ijiialiiipa  thu  ptiwef 
fnlly  Mjfop  thnenereica  of  iha  tout,  andnenroit  IbreserlinB  andMnb;  la 
As  laupr  «hal«vcr  is  •ott.  and  aoolbinr,  and  lovely ;  or  (o  nun  op  in  ana  . 
wonl,  all  that  Infrminine  iti  naiure.  "niodefor;,  tti»r«fort!.esnaBly  |il«Ma 
certain  ic[n[)ersm«nia  and  in  Mruin  monda  nf  miud  i  bni  thoiii  Inndaratwi 
on  which  hearen  hat  showered  down  the  priiidploa  of  beauty  ami  ffanilliy, 
where  the  earth  te  lilled  with  abundane*.  and  tbn  nit  with  fngrnuioet  mneh 
dalight,  liko  woinan,  nt  nil  limn*,  by  nwaknninx  thnw  political  and  lin|>i>- 
aioDtd  assooiatioiia,  lUut  conaUlulo  llio  elementi  ul  the  minil  fiuifocl  tnjay* 

"OnaiisiuiHff  an  bluvali^l  point  of  (he  uitiliilMii>|;plai(i,  I  enaght  the 
firai  flew  of  Laba  Mtcria,  mngniflReiiily  alretrlilu);  away  from  nnat  in  trrat 
lUi«  a  aca  of  molten  amotliyat.  1'a  obinin  a  morn  nxivnaiiG  view  of  ihia 
glorioua  proapacti  we  ollinbt<4  to  Ilia  top  of  a  luiiiwd  Shctkh'*  tomb,  tuuh 
W  are  found  picluie>K]uelv  Kattere'l  over  all  the  ili'siirl  iiarU  ft  Esypt,— 
and  from  thcncobnheld  what,  if  it  horKnlly,  nRHniii^uiiy  lw-ll«v«tl,  ncliuclal. 
muHi  iiiaonteaiably  be  luiardiid  aa  the  graaiuat,  moat  poetical,  sod  Mblima 
of  all  the  woriu  of  the  EjfyptiaD  kln^.'' 

Wedonot,  however,  agree  with  (iiirautlior  in  thao|nninn  that 
the  teatimuny  uf  unliqutty  is  conclusive  in  relation  to  UA  exes- 
ration  by  human  hands  of  tlicciilirc  buatn  of  ihta  lake.  Aetreful 
examination  of  the  original  authoritica  seems  rather  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  the  term  which  we  tranalalc  lake,  wh  some- 
times  applied  to  the  inland  sea  of  the  Faioum  and  scMnettmes  to 
the  canal  liy  which  it  is  feil  from  the  Nile.  It-ia  only  by  such  an 
assumption  that  we  can  reconcile  the  very  difierent  accounia 
which  arc  given  of  lU  extent,  direction  and  position.  'I1ie 
lakv  wu  probably  a  natural  basin,  occasionDlly  reached  by  Ihc 
highest  HooOs  uf  the  Nile,  and  continuing  at  other  times  a  shal- 
low anil  scAnty  pond  of  saline  water.  The  canal  is  obviously 
an  arljliclal  stnicuirc,  and  the  rocky  gorge  by  whicJi  it  cntera 
the  Faioum  still  exhibits  lli<^  marks  oT  tlie  t(»>la  by  which  th« 

SBR  was  enlarged.     Even  in  this  restricted  view  the  work,  of 
Deris  docs  not  lose  much  of  the  wonder  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing;; for  tu  set  aside  the  extent  of  the  canal,  aud  tlie  sIko  and 
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depth  of  the  passage  made  for  it  through  the  solid  rock,  we  see 
that  its  projector  must  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
until  ho  had  secured  by  the  slope  of  its  surface  a  sufficient  height 
to  fulfil  his  object,  and  must  in  this  research  have  exercised  an 
accuracy  of  building  which  would  not  disgrace  the  best  modern 
engineers,  furnished  with  the  most  accurate  instruments  which 
recent  improvements,  both  in  science  and  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
enable  them  to  command. 

The  reign  of  Mohammed  Ali  is  distinguished  by  a  great 
work  of  the  same  description,  applied,  however,  rather  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce  than  of  agriculture.  The  communica- 
tion between  Alexandria  and  the  cultivated  country  was  either 
by  means  of  an  expensive  land  carriage,  or  rendered  difficult  if 

Eerformed  by  water,  by  the  dangers  of  the  bar  of  the  Rosetta 
ranch,  and  of  a  passage  thence  by  sea,  to  encounter  which  the 
boats  of  the  Nile  are  unfit  The  Pacha  therefore  undertook  to 
form  a  navigation  wholly  inland. 

"Tho  canal  of  Mohammed  was  commenced  in  1819,  by  the  advice,  it  is 
said,  of  Mr.  Briggs;  and  Mohammed  Ali,  with  his  accustomed  activity, 
immediately  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  to  superintend  in  person  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  Perhaps  the  suggestions  of  our  countryman  received 
additional  weight  from  the  loss  of  several  jerms,  laden  with  provisions  and 
other  merchandize,  on  the  bar  of  Rosetta;  where  the  navigation  of  the  river 
will  probably  in  a  short  time  be  wholly  obstructed.  Having  appointed 
Ismael  Pacha  director  of  the  works,  with  two  boys  and  four  Kiasheflfs  un- 
der his  orders,  the  Viceroy  returned  to  Cairo.  The  sheikhs  of  the  pro- 
vincei  of  Gharbieh,  Sharkieh,  Mensourah,  Kelyoubieh,  Ghizeh,  Menonf, 
and  Babyreh,  were  commanded  each  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  fellaha, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  including  women 
and  children.  This  promiscuous  multitude,  collected  in  haste,  were 
marched  towards  the  ground,  where  they  were  encamped  under  the  com- 
manil  of  the  sheikhs  along  the  intended  line  of  the  canal.  The  government, 
however,  intent  on  carrying  its  designs  into  execution,  but  indiflfercnt  re- 
specting the  injury  and  misery  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  people,  had 
neglected  to  providfe  implements  or  stores  of  provisions  for  the  workmen : 
nevertheless  they  were  compelled  to  labour  incessantly,  from  the  break  of 
day  until  night;  soldiers  being  stationed  along  the  line  of  the  works,  who 
allowed  of  no  pause  or  relaxation.  The  men,  destitute  of  the  necessary 
tools,  scratched  up  with  their  hands  the  soft  mud,  which  was  removed  l^ 
women  and  children  in  baskets  and  placed  in  heaps  on  the  right  and  lefL 
Having  in  many  places  to  excavate  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  seat 
and  no  pumps  having  been  provided  to  keep  the  ground  dry,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  knee  deep  in  water;  and  thus,  from  the  severity  of  the 
labour,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  united  with  ill  treatment,  and 
want  of  iofA  and  pure  water,  twenty-three  thousand  jiersons  perished  in 
ten  montiis,  and  were  buried  in  the  embankments  like  dead  dogs." 

Our  author  compares  this  waste  of  human  life  to  that  which 
took  place  when  Necos  undertook  to  unite  the  Nile  with  the  Red 
Sea,  in  which  work  1 80,000  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  perished. 
It  may  also  be  likened  to  the  forced  labours  by  which  the 
Pyramids  are  said  to  have  been  constructed. 
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'^On  departiDjBT  from  Atfih,  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  high  and  the 
ooootry  well  cultivated ;  but  we  soon  enter  the  desert,  where  the  ineaaali- 


tiet  haye  been  levelled,  and  the  hollows  filled  up ;  so  that  in  nnany  pi 

the  water  runs  over  a  broad  causeway  elevated  above  the  surrounding 

plain.     Every  where  the  mud  on  the  mamn  of  the  canal  is  equally  rich 

with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  itself; — an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 

•oil  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  rivers—and  in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  covers 

ed  by  long  rank  grass  or  by  com  sown  in  small  patches.** 

•  •  «  •  • 

'*In  apnroaching  Alexandria,  the  Mahmoodyiah  increases  in  width,  as« 
suming  all  the  features  of  a  natural  stream,  while  long  ruddy  orrass  and 
•lender  willow-like  bushes  bend  and  tremble  over  its  banks.  This  canal 
is  about  forty  miles  in  leng[th ;  and  although  it  has  already  been  of  no 
•mall  yalue,  is  of  far  less  utility  than  it  might  have  been  made,  by  greater 
attention  to  its  plan,  and  less  precipitation  in  its  execution.  From  igno- 
rance or  criminal  design  in  one  of  the  superintend  ants,  boats  cannot  pass 
from  the  river  to  the  canal,  hence  goods  require  to  be  transhipped ;  the 
banks  had  not  originally  a  sufficient  slope,  and  the  bed  of  the  canal  is 
encumbered  with  their  fragments,  nor  does  it  appear  to  haye  been  contem- 
plated that  it  might  not  only  serve  for  navigation,  but  might  also  at  the 
period  of  inundation  distribute  the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  river  over  a 
region  for  many  ages  waste ;  so  far  from  any  attempt  of  this  sort,  the 
water  is  lifted  over  the  bank  of  the  canal  even  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
ground  as  low  as  its  very  bottom." 

By  the  aid  of  these  and  innumerable  other  canalsy  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  rendered  of  a  fertility  equal  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  by  a  proper  care  in  their  maintenance,  this  ferti- 
lity is  rendered  inexhaustible.  The  inundation  growing  out  of 
the  tropical  rains  takes  place  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
and  thus  all  the  low  ground,  at  the  time  tlie  sun  has  the 
greatest  power  in  producing  malaria,  are  covered  with  run- 
ning waters  ;  and  thus  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  the  signal  for  the 
cessation  of  the  plague,  and  all  febrile  diseases,  which  do  not 
arain  show  themselves  until  the  river  reaches  its  lowest  state. 
The  ground  irrigated  by  the  flood  not  only  bears  the  produce  of 
warm  climates,  ripening  on  the  approach  of  the  hot  season,  but 
brings  forth  abundantly  the  cereal  gramina  of  temperate  climates 
which  find  in  the  cooler  months  the  temperature  best  suited  to 
their  perfection.  When  ground  is  not  only  accessible  to  the 
inundation,  but  can  also  be  irrigated  artificially  when  the  river 
is  low,  it  will  bear  three  crops  within  the  season,  and  it  is  the 
boast  of  the  Egyptians  that  there  is  no  month  without  its  pecu- 
liar harvest.  In  Upper  Egypt  grain  is  sown  as  soon  as  the 
waters  retire,  while  the  ground  is  still  soft ;  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  is  sufficiently  exhaled,  the  plough  is  used  to  bury  the 
seed.  Wheat  and  barley  are  thus  cultivated  ;  are  sown  in  the 
most  southern  districts  in  October,  in  the  Delta  in  November  ; 
and  are  harvested  in  April  and  May.  Dhourra  Sefi,  a  spe- 
cies of  millet,  is  sown  in  March  and  reaped  in  July  ;  and  upon 
the   ground  where  it  has  grown,  Dhourra  Shamy^  a  variety 
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of  our  Indian  corn,  is  planted.  Rice  is  sown  in  April  and 
reaped  in  November.  In  addition  to  theae  crops,  clover,  beans, 
lupins,  peas,  the  sugar-cane,  flax,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  ;  but  as  our  author  well  remarks,  under  an  enlight- 
ened government,  the  produce  of  Egypt  might  be  greatly 
varied,  improved  and  augmented.  The  administration  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali'has  not  been  wholly  inattentive  lo  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  crops.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  almost  entirely  of 
his  creation  ;  and  this  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  us,  in- 
asmuch as  the  cotton  of  Egypt  has  aided  in  keeping  the  supply 
up  to  the  annually  increasing  demands,  and  has  thus  tended  to 
lower  the  price  of  our  own  most  important  staple. 

'*  Cotton  constitutes  a  very  important  article  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacha.    A  few  years  ago  the  cotton  tree,  which  had  been  cultivated  to  so 
great  an  extent  bv  the  ancient  Effyptians,  was  only  known  as  an  ornamental 
ai&rub  in  the  gardens  of  Cairo.    ^  lie  Pacha,  however,  learning  its  valuable 
properties,  cansed  several  experimental  plantations  to  be  made,  and,  these 
ancceeding,  turned  his  attention  to  its  cultivation  on  a  largo  scale.    Two 
thousand  ftdatf  were  planted  in  the  provinces  of  Kelioub,  Sharkiah  and 
Mansourah ;  and  still  more  extensive  plantations  were  afterwards  made  in 
various  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.    It  seems,  however,  to  be  commonly  sup- 
posed that  tlie  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
Even  among  individuals  otherwise  well  informed,  extremely  erroneous 
ideas  prevail  res]»ectinff  the  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
this  valaable  blant.     Mr.  Chaplin  in  his  examination  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  correctlv  observed  that  a  red  soil  is  not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  which  flourishes  beat  in  a  rich  black  loam,  such  as  that  of  Egypt. 
Others,  however,  imagine  the  contrary ;  butt  heir  opinion  is  of  less  weight, 
being  founded  on  a  limited  experience  in  Brazil,  where  the  soil  near  tho 
aea  is  extremely  arid,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  and  shells.     From  the 
aame  cause,  it  has  been  inferred  that  no  land  is  well  suited  to  this  species 
of  cnltivation,  bat  auch  as  is  covered  with  timber  which  may  be  cut  down 
and  burned  for  manure.    But  Egypt,  where  there  is  no  timber,  produces, 
after  the  Sea  Island  and  Santee,  the  best  cotton  in  the  world.    The  finest 
cotton  of  India  is  grown  at  Dacca,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea :  the  same 
thing  may  likewise  be  observed  of  that  grown  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in 
China,  and  in  the  Sea  Islands.    Hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, that  the  vicinity  of  the  aea  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  fine 
long  stapled  cotton.     But  this  opinion  is  unfounded.     In  Brazil,  as  Mr. 
Carruthers  observes,  the  cotton  of  the  interior  is  superior  to  that  grown 
upon  the  coast ;  and  In  Egypt,  where  perhaps  the  experiment  has  been 
more  fairly  tried,  the  cotton  of  the  upper  provinces,  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Delta.    A  remark  of  more  general 
application  is,  that  the  warm  countries  near  the  line  are  best  adapted  to 
tnis  speciea  of  produce ;  the  cotton  found  in  countries  too  far  north  or 
south,  being  coarse  and  woolly.*' 

In  1827  the  price  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  England  was  8(/.  to 
9J.  per  pound,  that  of  Sea  Island  being  13}  to  16</.  per  pound. 
At  this  time  Sea  Island  seed  was  obtained,  and  it  is  now  expected 
that  the  Egyptian  product  will  rival  that  of  Georgia.     The 

auantity  exported  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
lirty  thousand  bales,  and  fallen  in  one  instance  as  low  as  fifty- 
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five  thousand.  Cotton  was  not  only  introduced  by  the  Pacfaa, 
but  the  trade  in  it  is,  with  every  other  branch  of  foreign,  and 
several  of  internal  trade,  completely  monopolized  by  his  go- 
vernment. 

**  In  describing  the  monopoly  of  the  Pacha, — since  it  is  this  alone  which 

STes  a  character  to  his  administration, — we  may  be  said  to  embrace  every 
ing  peculiar  to  Hh  system  of  government.  He  must  no  doubt  have  fore- 
seen the  contest  in  which  he  would  be  engaged  with  the  Porte,  and  the 
vast  expenditure  it  would  inevitably  occasion.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  in  commencing  this  monopoly,  his  principal  object  was,  to  amaaa  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  his  grand  object  into  effect.  He  is  naturally, 
however,  more  inclined  to  profusion  than  to  parsimony;  his  expenditure 
has  consequently  always  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  his  revenue :  and  under 
the  present  system  this  circumstance  operates,  in  some  measure,  as  a  relief 

to  the  country  by  returning  tlie  money  whence  it  was  derived.** 
*  «  •  •  # 

*'  The  objects  monopolized  by  the  Pacha  embrace  nearly  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  with  many  of  the  most  important  articles  which  pass 
through  the  country  by  way  of  transit.  This  monopoly,  besides  the  ob- 
jections applicable  to  all  monopolies,  wherever  established,  is  liable  to 
others,  arising  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  among  the  Turks 
honest  and  trustworthy  agents.  Under  such  a  system,  no  person  in  the 
country  can,  in  fact,  have  any  interest  in  protecting  the  property  amassed 
by  the  government ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  inhabitants,  in- 
stead of  preserving  and  defending  his  Highness's  stores,  would  nndoubt- 
edlv  be  the  first  to  pillage  and  destroy  them.  Besides,  there  are  other 
evils  resulting  from  the  system  in  daily  operation.  lu  the  first  place,  the 
peasant  has  Tittle  inducement  to  bring  his  produce  to  market  in  the  best 
marketable  state :  he  will  therefore  bestow  no  trouble  in  picking,  assorting 
and  cleaning  his  cotton ;  consequently,  this  article  rarely  sells  in  Europe 
for  more  than  a-half  or  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  intrinsically  worth.'* 

In  the  detail  of  this  system,  the  peasant  is  compelled,  as  soon 
as  he  has  collected  his  produce,  to  deposit  it  in  the  public  ware- 
house of  his  district ;  he  here  receives  an  order  upon  the  trea- 
sury for  it  at  a  fixed  price.  This  order  is  receivable  in  oayment 
of  his  taxes,  and  if  it  exceed  the  amount  of  his  contributions, 
he  is  unable  to  sell  the  balance  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
its  nominal  value. 

The  monopoly  of  the  coffee  trade  has  not  only  been  injurious 
to  the  country  and  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants,  but  has  failed 
in  its  object  of  increasing  the  revenue,  by  completely  cutting  off 
the  transit  of  coffee  through  Egypt  to  Europe,  on  which  a  duty 
was  formerly  collected,  and  by  diminishing  the  internal  con- 
sumption. The  monopoly  of  salt,  equally  oppressive,  has  not 
failed  in  like  manner,  for  after  the  consumption  fell  off,  his  offi- 
cers were  instructed  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  every  village, 
the  quantity  it  was  estimated  to  have  formerly  consumed,  and 
to  enforce  payment  at  the  monopoly  price.  Even  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  are  monopolized,  unless  when  consumed  by 
the  growers  themselves;  thus  wheat  is  bought  in  Upper  Egypt 
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and  sold  at  Cairo  for  five  times  its  original  cost;  beans,  a  princi- 
pal article  of  food  among  the  poor,  arc  doled  out  at  the  same  rate 
of  profit;  and  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton  and  fish,  have  been  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

Still,  as  under  former  governments  every  farthing  that  could 
be  extracted  from  the  labouring  class  had  been  wrung  from 
them,  and  the  extortion  was  accompanied  by  oppression,  irregu- 
larity and  violence,  the  regular,  intelligible  and  ^scal  regulations 
of  the  Pacha  promised  to  be  advantageous.  But  such  hopes 
were  speedily  disappointed,  by  a  want  of  care  in  the  assess- 
ment; all  the  lands  except  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  cities  were  charged  with  an  equal  tax,  in  spite  of  their  variety 
of  production,  and  as  this  might  have  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  cultivation  in  unfavourable  positions,  the  tax  was  due 
whether  they  were  cultivated  or  not. 

Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  all  this  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  assessment  of  his  taxes,  the  fellah  liave  not  reaped 
positive  advantages  from  the  government  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
although  far  less  than  they  might  from  a  ruler  of  equal  energy 
and  ability,  possessed  of  more  accurate  views  of  the  principles  of 
political  arithmetic.  A  steady  and  regular  market  has  been  pro- 
vided for  every  article  of  produce,  and  if  the  price  allowed  by 
government  be  low,  it  is  equal  to  that  which  could  have  ever 
been  obtained  before  in  remote  districts.  But  had  the  Pacha 
been  content  with  giving  security  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
with  protecting  inland  trade  from  the  dangers  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  in  the  unsettled  times  which  preceded  his  administra- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  might  have  finally  derived, 
from  duties  upon  imports,  and  other  indirect  taxes,  more  than 
he  now  collects  by  his  monopoly  and  land  tax. 

If,  however,  the  poor  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of 
their  relative  position,  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  pos- 
sessed inherited  wealth.  By  a  series  of  bold  measures,  the 
Pacha  has  finally  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  himself  the 
whole  of  the  landed  property  of  Egypt,  and  has  reduced  the 
former  owners  to  the  condition  of  tenants  for  life,  while  their 
incomes  are  in  many  cases  absorbed  by  the  taxes.  The  proper- 
ty of  mosques  and  religious  incorporations  has  not  escaped  the 
general  confiscation. 

With  the  moneys  thus  obtained,  amounting  to  nearly  four 
millions  sterling,  the  Pacha  has  created  a  respectable  navy,  and 
maintains  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  effective  men.  This 
forms  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  population,  which  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  supply  the  fields  with  labourers,  and  the  cities  with  artisans. 
In  his  first  attempt  to  form  an  army,  it  was  recruited  by  the 
purchase  of  negroes  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  They,  how- 
ever, were  not  found  capable  of  enduring  the  change  of  climate, 
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and  probably  the  severity  of  the  discipline  to  which  tliey  were 
subjected.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we  may 
mention  incidentally,  that  ihe  negro  race,  when  transplanted 
from  the  countries  of  its  origin,  has  not  increased  in  any  other 
than  the  United  Slates,  and  even  here  it  ceases  to  maintain 
itself  so  soon  as  the  restraints  on  their  moral  habits  imposed  by 
slavery  are  removed. 

Mohammed  Ali's  next  resource  for  the  support  of  hisarmiesy 
was  in  a  system  of  conscription  of  the  greatest  severity.  Such, 
too,  is  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  military  service,  that  they 
unfitted  themselves  for  it  in  many  instances  by  mutilation,  until 
deterred  by  severe  punishment  In  spite  of  this  aversion,  the 
Arab  race,  which  now  constitutes  the  agricultural  population  of 
Egypt,  has  military  capacities  of  the  highest  order.  This  was 
remarked  by  Napoleon,  who  saw  how  easily  he  might  have 
been  driven  from  his  conquest,  had  the  people  only  been  aware 
of  their  force.  This  had  been  studiously  concealed  from  them 
by  the  Turkish  government,  or  rather  it  had  never  been  believed 
that  those,  whom  their  proud  masters  considered  as  mere  beasts 
of  burthen,  were  capable  of  exhibiting  the  warlike  virtues  they 
sought  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Circassia. 

In  conformity  with  the  prcscientvicws  of  Napoleon,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  has  become  the  most  eflicient  of  the  East,  and  has, 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
defeated  the  new  corps  of  his  nominal  sovereign,  and  threatened 
Constantinople  itself. 

**  Nothing  could  exceed  the  contamely  and  scorn  m-itli  which  the  Turk, 
preyiouB  to  this  war,  regarded  the  Arab  cultivator,  who,  like  the  Penest  of 
Thessaly,  or  the  Perioecus  of  Crete,  was  looked  upon  as  a  servile  rustic, 
bom  slavishly  to  till  the  soil  of  his  master.  An  anecdote  will  illustrate 
this.  An  envoy  from  the  Porte  arriving  at  Alexandria,  sometime  before  the 
war  in  Syria,  was  received  with  affability  by  the  Pacha,  who,  in  order  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Egypt, 
showed  him  his  palace,  forts,  arsenals,  and  fleet.  When  he  had  beheld 
the  whole,  the  envoy  coldly  observed, — *Your  highness,  I  see,  is  blessed 
with  many  excellent  possessions  :  but  one  thing  you  want.*  *And  what,' 
demandecl  the  Pacha,  *  is  that  one  thing?*  «An  army ;  for  what  are  the 
Arabs  V  '  Look  at  our  Turks,  have  you  any  soldiers  like  them  V  *  Your 
excellency  is  entirely  mistaken,*  replied  Mohammed  All,  with  earnestness; 
'my  Arabs  are  excellent  soldiers ;  and  when  the  day  arrives  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test,  you  shall  see.*  ** 

The  power  and  real  independence  of  Mohammed  Ali  had 
long  been  obnoxious  to  the  Porte,  and  the  Pacha  had  reasdn  to 
dread  its  concealed  jealousy.  Determining  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  he  saw  it  would  be  better  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  than  to  await  an  attack  he  knew  to  be  medi- 
tated as  soon  as  the  afiairs  of  the  Porte  would  admit  For  this 
purpose  he  availed  himself  of  a  dispute  with  Abdaliahy  the 
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neighbouring  Pacha  of  Acre,  and  demanded  from  his  sovereign 
the  punishment  of  Abdallah,  in  case  of  the  denial  of  which  he 
threatened  to  proceed  to  do  justice  for  himself,  by  seizing  Acre. 
The  Porte,  to  prevent  the  alternative,  sent  out  a  fleet,  ap- 
parently to  act  in  concert  with  Mohammed  Ali,  but  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  which  relieved  it  from 
the  fears  it  had  entertained  of  his  power,  withdrew  the  authority 
to  punish  Abdallah,  and  recalled  the  fleet.  This  was  however 
too  late,  for  to  the  dismay  of  the  Sultan,  Ibrahim  had  already 
landed  in  Syria  before  the  message  of  recal  reached  Alexandria. 

**  When  the  Sultan's  envoy  reached  Alexandria,  he  was  received  in  the 
usual  style  of  courtesy.  Mohammed  Ali,  who  is  a  master  of  dissimulation, 
affected  the  utmost  deference  for  the  imperial  orders ;  but  observed  th«it  the 
expedition  had  sailed,  that  operations  had  commenced,  and  that,  if  his  excel- 
lency would  wait,  he  should  shortly  bear  back  to  his  sovereign  the  keys  of 
Acre.  On  tliis  occasion,  however,  the  ambassador  was  an  able  man,  to 
deceive  whom  was  impracticable.  He  at  once  pushed  aside  the  flimsy 
veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  coming  to  the  real  point,  demanded  what  it  was 
the  Pacha  desired  from  the  Porte.  '  To  keep  what  I  have,*  he  replied ; 
*  and  let  me  explain  to  you  my  policy  and  my  views,  in  a  few  words.  In 
a  few  days  Acre  will  be  mine.  If  the  fe»ultan  consent  that  I  shall  keep  it,  I 
will  stop  there ;  if  not,  I  will  take  Damascus.  There  again,  if  Damascus 
be  granted  to  me,  I  will  stop ;  but  if  not,  I  will  take  Aleppo ;  and  if  the 
Sultan  will  not  then  consents— who  knowsl — Allah  kerim^  *God  is  mer- 
ciful.* The  Turk  in  a  moment  saw  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom 
his  sovereign  had  to  deal ;  and  returning  to  Constantinople,  counselled 
Mahraood  to  grant  the  Pacha  whatever  he  required  and  make  peace ;  *  for,* 
said  he,  *  you  have  to  contend  with  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  who  under- 
stands his  position.'  ** 

Acre  resisted  the  arms  of  Mohammed  Ali  for  six  months, 
but  in  all  this  time  the  Porte  was  unable  to  make  any  effectual 
exertions  to  relieve  it.  The  army  destined  for  this  purpose 
was  struck  with  panic,  and  fled,  abandoning  its  camp,  artillery, 
and  baggage.  On  the  fall  of  Acre,  Ibrahim  advanced  against 
Damascus,  which  opened  its  gates  without  resistance  ;  thence 
he  marched  towards  Aleppo,  and  was  met  by  an  army  com- 
manded by  the  Pacha  of  that  city  ;  the  contest  was  decided  by 
a  charge  of  the  four  battallions  oV  Mohammed  All's  guards,  and 
two  regiments  of  Arab  cavalry  ;  so  feeble  was  the  resistance  of 
the  Turks,  that  Ibrahim,  prevented  from  seeing  the  complete- 
ness of  his  victory  by  the  coming  on  of  nigh  I,  feared  that  the 
flight  was  merely  a  stratagem  to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade. 
Hence  the  army  escaped  him,  with  the  exception  of  2500  pri- 
soners ;  but  in  the  morning,  the  camp  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion of  the  Turks  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  The  flying 
army,  however,  did  not  retreat  unharmed,  for  the  Syrian  Arabs, 
seeing  their  ancient  oppressors  dispersed,  fell  upon  them  and 
cut  off  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  Egyptians. 
Aleppo  now  became  the  object  of  Ibrahim,  and  it  was  at  the 
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same  time  approached  by  Hussein,  Pasha  of  Anatolia,  who  had 
reached  Antioch  previous  to  the  battle,  and  was  now  advancing. 
Butthe  Aleppines  closed  their  gates  upon  Hussein,  who,  fearing 
to  encounter  the  victorious  Arabs,  fled,  abandoning  his  camp 
and  artillery. 

At  Aleppo  Ibrahim  exhibited  a  desire  to  pause  until  the 
differences  between  his  father  and  the  Porte  could  be  arranged. 
This  design  was,  however,  rendered  impracticable  by  the  hos- 
tile attitude  assumed  by  Hussein,  who  took  up  a  position  at 
Dylan,  which  threatened  the  communications  of  Ibrahim.  To 
dislodge  him  from  this  point,  Ibrahim  again  took  the  field  ; 
advancing  in  two  columns  upon  the  Turks,  he,  after  a  severe 
contest,  put  tliem  to  flight 

In  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Dylan,  the  Turks  fell  back 
upon  Koniah,  leaving  but  few  men  in  the  passes  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus. Ibrahim  speedily  followed,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters, first  at  Tarsus,  and  subsequently  at  Adana.  He  had 
now  completed  the  original  design  of  his  fatlicr,  who  had  long 
coveted  the  forests  of  the  province  of  Adana,  which  were  capa- 
ble of  supplying  those  materials  for  a  naval  force  in  which 
Egypt  is  totally  wanting. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  Grand  Vizir,  who  had  now 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Ottoman  army,  was  collecting  his 
forces  at  Koniah,  with  the  view  of  attacking  him,  Ibrahim,  in 
order  to  anticipate  that  officer,  pushed  forward  and  forced  the 
passes  of  Mount  Taurus.  He  now  received  not  merely  the 
submission  of  the  conquered  countries,  but  invitations  even 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia  Minor  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances. Pushing  tlicn  towards  Koniah,  he  found  it  evacuated 
by  the  Turkish  forces,  and  took  possession.  Here  his  further 
progress  might  probably  have  been  frustrated  by  the  prudence 
of  the  Vizir,  who  had  determined  not  to  engage  in  battle,  but 
to  keep  his  forces  together  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
capital.  This  plan  the  Vizir  was  compelled  to  abandon  by 
positive  orders  from  Constantinople  ;  he  in  consequence,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  by  ncgociation  to  induce  Ibrahim  to 
retreat,  advanced  to  the  attack,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated. 
The  road  to  Constantinople  was  thus  opened  to  the  Egyptian 
army.  The  diplomacy  of  Europe  now  interfered,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  nations,  with  a  real  intention  of  saving  the  Porte 
from  humiliation,  but  on  that  of  Russia  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  controul  of  that  humbled  power.  A  Kussian  general, 
Muravieff,  was  despatched  to  Alexandria,  requiring  the  Pacha, 
by  threats  and  menaces,  to  desist  from  further  progress.  The 
Pacha  immediately  assented,  inasmuch  as  he  was  already  in 
possession  of  more  than  he  wished  to  retain  ;  but  in  tlie  mean 
time  sent  large  reinforcements  to  his  army.     Hearing  of  this, 
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Muravieff  again  landed  and  remonstrated.  To  his  instances 
the  Pacha  coolly  replied,  that  in  his  army,  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
had  many  good  officers,  whose  men  had  fallen,  while  in  Egypt, 
he  had  many  men  without  officers ;  that  he  thought  it  more 
economical  to  put  the  men  under  the  command  of  these  officers, 
than  to  appoint  new  ones.  At  this  time  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, wholly  ignorant,  as  it  appears,  of  the  true  state  of  things, 
undertook  to  procure  for  the  Porte  a  peace,  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition of  investing  Mohammed  Ali  with  the  Pachalik  of 
Acre  and  the  four  districts  which  depend  upon  it  Yielding, 
however,  neither  to  the  threats  of  Russia  nor  the  instances  of 
France,  Mohammed  Ali  persisted  in  his  occupation  of  Asia 
Minor,  until  he  attained  by  treaty  all  the  objects  which  his 
most  sanguine  ambition  had  ever  desired. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  this 
treaty  upon  the  destinies  of  the  East  Mohammed  Ali,  without 
any  family  connexions,  or  any  of  the  sanctity  with  which  the 
Othman  race  have  contrived  to  invest  themselves  in  the  opinion 
of  their  subjects,  might  appear  to  be  liable  to  the  reverses 
which  have  affected  the  most  ambitious  and  successful  Pachas. 
Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  the  people  of  Egypt  have  any 
of  that  aflection  which,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  would  induce 
them  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  his  dynasty.  The 
middling  class,  which  in  all  countries  would  make  sacrifices  of 
feeling  to  ensure  good  order  and  tranquillity,  has  been  destroyed 
by  himself,  and  the  feliah  have  now  nothing  to  lose  by  a  change 
of  rulers.  Poison,  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  might  there- 
fore destroy  a  power  which  is  now  so  efficient  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  his  son  and  intended  successor,  Ibrahim,  has 
made  himself  celebrated  by  his  brilliant  victories,  is  strong  in 
the  affection  of  his  victorious  army,  of  mature  age,  of  brilliant 
talent,  and  well  qualified  to  occupy  the  place  of  his  father. 
The  Porte  itself  is  completely  humbled,  and  has  thrown  itself 
into  the  arms  of  its  natural  enemy,  from  which  it  can  expect 
little  forbearance.  Its  subjects  arc  dissatisfied,  and  more  than 
one  Pacha  may  soon  imitate  the  example  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
claiming  all  but  nominal  independence,  and  the  right  of  trans- 
mitting their  power  to  their  descendants.  At  all  events,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Egypt  will  ever  again  return  beneath 
the  dominion,  now  that  its  inhabitants  have  been  taught  their 
capacity  for  military  service.  We  may  hope  that  now  Moham- 
med Ali  has  attained  every  object  of  his  ambition,  and  has 
guarded  himself  by  strong  outposts  against  any  chance  of 
attack,  he  may  relax  the  oppression  of  his  government,  and  by 
a  more  sage  system  of  finance,  do  as  much  for  the  wealth  and 
permanent  improvement  of  his  subjects,  as  he  has  already  done 
for  internal  tranquillity. 
20^ 
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A  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
greatest,  and  the  penetration  of  the  mysterious  chambers  it  con- 
tains, are  the  expected  tasks  of  every  traveller  in  Egypt  Our 
author  of  course  performed  this  part  of  his  duty.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  they  are  now  accessible,  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  they  may  have  always  been  reached,  have 
robbed  them  of  the  interest  which  difliculties  have  thrown 
around  the  palaces  and  catacombs  of  Thebes  and  the  rock  tem- 
ples of  Nubia.  As  tlic  latter  dii&culties  are  lessened,  the  Py- 
ramids are  gradually  resuming  their  importance  in  public  esti- 
mation. Perfectly  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament,  unsculptured, 
and  uninscribed,  diey  owe  their  importance  to  the  vastness  of 
their  mass,  to  the  firmness  and  lasting  character  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  even  more  to  the  mystery  with  which  the  absence  of 
all  literal  memorials  invest  Uiem.  In  viewing  the  vast  palace 
of  Karnak,  tiie  temples  of  Luxor,  and  the  deep  sepulchres  of 
the  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings,  curiosity  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  hopes  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  monarchs 
to  whose  taste  and  magnificence  those  splendid  dwellings  are 
due;  by  whose  piety  tliose  rich  fanes  were  consecrated;  and  in 
memory  of  whose  greatness  those  decorated  chambers  have 
been  excavated.  This  curiosity  is  now  partially  satisfied:  the 
names  of  these  monarchs  have  been  discovered,  and  enough  has 
been  decyphered  of  the  records  they  have  left  to  commemorate 
their  existence,  to  show  that  little  more  than  their  mere  names 
and  genealogies  arc  ever  to  be  gleaned  from  the  laboured  in- 
scriptions with  which  they  have  embellished  the  obelisks,  the 
walls  of  temple  and  palace,  and  even  the  rocky  boundary  of  the 
places  of  their  burial.  Ramses,  and  Moeris,  and  Aminoph,  have 
indeed  been  pressed  from  the  province  of  doubtful  to  that  of  au- 
thentic history,  but  this  history,  if  more  certain,  is  not  more 
full  than  that  left  us  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Josephus. 

Of  the  Pyramids,  two  have  for  ages  attracted  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  their  mass, 
and  the  conspicuous  position  they  occupy.  The  traveller  on 
the  plains  of  the  Delta,  as  he  gradually  approaches  its  apex,  sees 
for  more  than  a  day's  journey  two  pointed  mountains  rising 
above  the  level  horizon.  These  mountains  are  the  Pyramids  of 
Cheops  and  Cephrenes;  these  masses  of  such  imposing  magni- 
tude arc  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  impression  v/hich  the 
view  of  these  structui*es  produces  on  tiie  mind,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  their  antiquity,  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
read  the  words  in  which  Napoleon  addressed  his  army,  encamp- 
ed, to  all  appearance,  at  their  base,  although  miles  of  desert  m 
fact  intervened:  "From  the  top  of  yonder  pyramids  forty  cen- 
turies look  down  upon  you,  and  will  contemplate  your  exploits." 
But  besides  these  two  pyramids,  there  are  many  others,  which. 
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were  they  not  reduced  in  importance  by  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
firsty  would  themselves  be  worthy  oi'  being  ranked  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.     The  heights  of  the  Lybian  chain  which 
surround  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  a  site  as  extensive  as 
that  of  London  at  the  present  day,  is  studded  at  unequal  dis- 
tances with  pyramidal  structures.     Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  are  those  of  Saccarah  and  Abousir.     At  the  former  place 
there  arc  nine,  one  of  which  has  a  base  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square,  and  a  height  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet     At 
Abousir  there  are  seven  pyramids.     To  form  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids,  we  must  conceive  it  occupying 
with  its  base  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  State-house  square,  in  Philadelphia,  thence  rising 
in  a  regular  slope  at  angles  x>f  about  sixty  degrees,  to  a  trunca- 
ted summit  elevated  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  rocky  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed.     This  eminence  has 
been  carefully  levelled,  and  a  step  left  in  cutting  away  the  rock, 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  artificial  superstructure.  Whether 
the  rock  thus  removed,  or  any  brought  from  the  neighbourhood, 
has  been  used  in  the  construction  is  doubtful,  but  we  have  not 
only  the  evidence  of  history,  but  that  arising  from  actual  in- 
spection of  the  ground,  to  show  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  stone  employed  has  been  excavated  from  the  range  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  on  the  eastern  side.     The  trun- 
cation of  the  summit  is  the  effect  principally  of  violence,  as  has 
probably  been  the  removal  of  the  external  casing  with  which  it 
was  once  covered,  and  which  made  its  triangular  surface  smooth 
planes.     At  present  it  exhibits  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  steps, 
the  lowest  of  which  has  a  rise  of  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet, 
while  the  highest  does  not  exceed  twenty  inches. 

The  approach  to  and  impression  produced  by  a  view  of  the 
Pyramids,  is  thus  graphically  described: 

**The  pyrnmids  themseWes,  though  towering  far  shore  every  thing 
around,  did  not  vet  disclose  all  their  vastness,  there  being  no  object  near  hy 
which  to  judge  by  cumparison  of  their  macnitude.  Standing  alone  in  the 
desert,  which  they  exactly  resemble  in  colour,  they  appeared  to  belong  to 
and  ibrin  a  part  of  it;  but,  long  before  we  approachea  them,  they  seemed 
near,  quite  at  hand,  and  the  iiitervcnincr  space  a  field  or  two,  over  which 
we  should  pass  in  a  few  minutes.  We  rode  on  for  another  hour;  and 
though  tiiey  certainly  aiipeared  to  have  increased  in  dimensions,  there 
was  no  very  striking  dillerence  in  their  aspect;  yet  we  could  see  we  still 
had  some  snace  to  traverse.  Anotlier  hour,  the  pyramids  had  sensibly  in- 
creased in  bulk ;  the  sua  occasionally  shone  upon  them  and  gilded  their 
peaks,  and  the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  as  they  passed  along,  travelled  over 

them,  as  over  the  face  of  a  mountain.** 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  The  rocky  eminence  on  which  they  are  placed  rises  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Kgyptian  plain,  and  has  now  been  covered,  by 
the  action  of  the  west  wind,  with  sandy  mounds,  various  in  form  and 
height,  which  cause  it  to  exhibit  a  ruggedness  of  aspect  altogether  con- 
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The  tallfHl  unoaff  out  cootpaiilunH,  iiiiindlii{[  nt  tlifiii  f««l,  wuft  moi 
hl^h  as  )t  aingid  Tayrr  nf  slnniw;  nnd  wli«n  1  (Irew  nmr,  nnd  btli 
mig'hlf  hMM,  tha  va«t  braadih,  thn  ptoAieKna  i>nU4iiT.  tlir  iintp  •■ 
of  Iba  tiin,  mtaloidlng  tbo  vj»,  mbieb  ^>|'i  i:  i  hr>  .r  i)>e  i 
amongiliedouiitiWliiUthakiUinnJoagli'.M  ii  i  .  i  r  i>'«l, 

alufii  wrire  vci  not  so  bijjch  uiboapoi,  1 -or:  .  >'.  iluijoi 

of  Uie  papulur  opinion,  whrctnyniirncnm-  ::  ■  

tfio  woirttfTK  oF  the  Mforlrt.    Htrr^    

faoipw  f^UdHtly  il»fctT«(t,  I  3t  ' 

«f  PlNi*id#nci>,  DBv  ol  Ihe  U 

thk  iAhmm  fall  short  a  >ol  i>i 
MdM  bf  hope-    (leitiut  nf  III!  ^ 
plM.nnil  tnthntonghljr  did  it  surrrni  iu 
dul  meii  the  moai  iltiiemte  and  oT  Ihn  i;r< 
ting  tlioiH  mysttvtofls  fan«B,  h»r»  ihtilr  nm 
adtiilfHilOD  by  ■  HDOlk  of  ttntbuamiim,  nn  in' 
Mubltdifl.     Lms  tuaa  tlin**  it  waj  impcHiljlu  ih.^t  1 
gonu,  Plato.  HpTodulus.  (lenufliiicui,  bad  gone  of  ■ 
grimage :  and  ifaoiigh  I  nuty  nevnt  HliRTe  lb«it  rauo"  i: 
upon  ihn  *|irit,  eouM  have   nxntrinnerd   tamv   fh-" 
■ynipftthiied  nion?  uaniaatly  wltb  the  nnkaaim  arch 
Uiumiib  erf  bin  liitelUct. 
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may  removs  from  ourtolvin  ihni  snnw  • 
bj  ihp  ftrbleni-B»  of  out  phynieal  powi^r, 
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Our  author,  iiDiuGdiatGlv  aflcr  liia  arrirol  at  Cairo,  visilod  tl 
fint  pyramid,  or  that  of  Uheopa.     This  is  not  repnsntnl  i 
open  by  Ihu  more  itnvieut  autLoiitic*.     Srrabo,  howavcfi  i 
of  a  movfahle  tilono  upon  its  surface,  tliut  pruliably  e 
the  rntTHixc^     So  long  as  tiiv  Uotnan  dominion  coQtiauod^i 
was  probably  rc»pect<iti>  but  ivhs  ttnully  fun:ucl  iipun  andr 
by  the  Caliph  al  Mnmoon. 

In  rc«pi:ct  to  thi-  Btmntl  pyramid,  no  probability  oxined  t] 
it  had  ever  been  entered  since  its  narrotv  muulb  liatl  ftiAbi 
closed  by  its  builders.     ISclEoni,  after  much  pains  and  1  ~ 
stiRCeedod  in  findinK  its  eiitrurice ;  but  auy  hope  of  ti 
diaeovery  was  frustrated  by  its  being  ascertained  by  aihinn 
lion  in  Arsbiui  tbat  it  had  been  pn:viously  opened,  d — -—' 

TtirkisU  mwny.     He,  however,  disrovered  passage:^  i 

ibose  in  the  pyramida  of  Clietips,  loadipg  lo  a  ccntnU^u 
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containing  a  sarcophagus;  in  this  sarcophagus  he  found  bones 
of  an  animal  of  the  bovine  species.  Belzoni  took  it  in  high 
dudgeon  that  some  of  his  reviewers  should  have  represented 
these  to  have  belonged  to  a  cow;  and  sturdily  maintains  they 
must  have  been  those  of  a  bull.  Our  author  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewers,  and  makes  the  assumed  fact  one  of 
the  supports  of  his  theory  in  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  py- 
ramids, to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

In  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  first  pyramid  by  the  Arabs, 
the  following  is  the  most  authentic  relation: 

'*  It  was  entered,  as  is  reported,  in  the  time  of  AI  Mamoun,  and  a  small 
chamber  was  reached,  which  contained  a  statue  of  a  man,  of  a  green  stone 
like  an  emerald,  hollow  and  containing  the  body  of  a  man,  covered  with  a 
plate  of  fine  gold,  and  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  precious  stones. 
lie  had  upon  his  breast  the  pommel  of  a  sword  of  inestimable  value,  and 
on  his  head  a  ruby  as  large  as  an  egg,  which  shone  like  flame.  I  have 
myself  seen  the  status  whence  the  body  was  taken ;  it  was  near  the  royal 
palace  of  Postal,  in  the  year  611.  (A.  D.  13H.)'* 

In  this  statue,  containing  a  human  body,  it  j^  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  usual  form  of  tiie  mummy  chests  or  coffins  of 
the  Egyptians.  As  to  the  material,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Egyptians  possessed  the  art  of  making  imitations  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  in  coloured  glass,  and  applied  it  to  the  structure  of 
statues. 

The  second  pyramid  still  retains,  near  its  summit,  the  original 
casing,  and  its  vortex  is  nearly  perfect;  hence  its  ascent  is  at- 
tended with  much  danger,  and  is  rarely  attempted.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  stands  a  third  pyramid  of  less  size,  but 
which  was  superior  to  the  others  in  being  completely  faced 
with  granite  from  the  vicinity  of  Syene.  This  casing  was 
nearly  perfect  when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Al 
Mamoun  was  advised  to  destroy  this  with  the  other  pyramids, 
but  wisely  declined  the  attempt  The  son  of  Saladin,  how- 
ever, with  less  judgment,  undertook  the  demolition  of  this  third 
pyramid;  but  after  employing  a  large  body  of  men  for  several 
months,  so  far  from  obtaining  the  success  he  had  promised  him- 
self, he  only  spoiled  the  appearance  of  the*pyramid,  and  exhib- 
ited clearly  how  far  the  undertaking  exceeded  his  strength  and 
power. 

This  third  pyramid,  therefore,  probably  remains  to  be  opened, 
and  when  that  shall  be  done,  vvc  may  expect  that  the  long  dis- 
puted question  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
will  be  settled.  Diodonis  and  Strabo  expressly  state  that  they 
were  constructed  for  tombs,  but  the  more  ancient  authority  of 
Herodotus  is  not  explicit  to  this  point.  He,  after  ascribing  the 
greater  pyramid  to  Cheops,  states  that  he  excavated,  in  the  hill 
on  which  the  pyramids  arc  .erected,  subterranean  chambers  to 
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•anre  for  hi*  Uiinlis.    Could  <vc  put  Tull  lailh  in  ibe  Arab  tndi< 
tioo  wc  have  quolcc),  Ihc  queation  would  be  solved  in  the  affi 
maittie;  and  the  researclioa  of  Caviglui  hivr  shown  | 
aod  a  sepulchral  cliiunbcr  cuL  in  Ihe  rock,  and  diu6  r 
olwcurity  »f  tbti  paasKKc  of  Herodotus. 

Oor  author  ti»  a  Incury  of  hi*  own ;  ho  mppoaea  them 
h*rc  biiM^  tt'mplea  of  a  deity,  cerLaiidy  held  in  lii|:li  hoDiiur  4 
many  ancient  notions,  and  ivorMhippcd  in  some  case*  under  li_ 
form  of  a  cuniual  tilune.  This  deity  wufij^ured  ulso.accordiagf' 
to  him,  under  ibo  shape  of  a  Iriangie,  by  a  combiotibon  f>f  Stmt 
of  whi(^  the  RConKitnc  solid  of  tlw  pyramid  WRKcndoMtd.  He 
eveD  seeka  fur  the  origin  of  this  triangular  form  in  >  faneied 
resemblance  to  the  phyflicat  object  of  the  worship.  His  Ihcnry 
U  fttrongly  alliud  to  tlisl  rKCoiilly  set  furili  by  Mr.  U'JIrien  la 
resiiect  Lu  the  origin  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.  Wemuvi, 
however,  say  that  our  author  hss  not  the  irvidvnnc  nf  nwcm- 
bianco,  (o  bear  him  out  in  hltt  coiicIuMons,  which  ilic  Iriiih  tboo- 
ri»1  enjuya  in  the  ntost  decided  manner,  if  his  platM  are  lo  be 
bdicvcd.  A  flpg^ish  revioww  has  indeed  stmprPtrd  1h^\  in 
the  Utter  csiN!  ihu  likenexaiis  as  tnui'.h  due  ii>  *'  '    >  of 

the  painter,  as  to  the  form  of  the  monunu  <  >  r 

our  autliur's  conclusions  are  siren  ({then  nil  h}  ru- 

little  tosdency  to  the  au|ierstitioti  of  wliitli  ii'  „  ,    ,  nut 

su  illiislrution,  we  shall  not  pretend  lo  say.  All  tlut  wc  «n 
venture  to  remark  Ja,  that  we  have  seen  not  only  Irish  bet 
Engliab  geatlemen,  make  after-diuncr  libotions,  witli  mjrstie 
ceremonies,  to  the  deity  in  question.  For  the  diMnssion,  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  for  sllhongh  w«  Ailmire  the 
decency  of  the  Language  in  wbieh  it  ia  clothed,  we  should  faif 
to  admit  the  allusions  upon  our  psges. 

For  our  own  pari,  we  cannot  reaisi  the  eonclurioo  that  they 
were  tomba.  Temples  of  any  deity  we  think  they  etrald  not 
have  been.  The  fanes  and  shrines  of  any  one  dtWtilly  wer?j 
rarely  muJtiulicd  in  any  one  vicinity,  aod  we  t^annot  ulmit  thai 
the  pious  Memphitjins  should  have  honoured  even  a  famurite 
divinity  with  aenaiute  edifices,  of  which  twenty  at  least  are 
still  existing.  Tculplcs,  loo,  were  erected  in  the  mtdst  of  a 
crowded  )}o|)ulntinn,  and  rartdy  or  never  in  dvantabr  and  iinin- 
habitud  spots.  Considered  as  tomhs.  Uiey  are  dJrettly  derived 
from  the  ulde.*t  and  original  form  of  si^tchre,  the  barrow  or 
mound,  a  form  alniosl  co-exlensivn  in  im  use  with  the  mipv- 
tions  of  the  human  raco,  and  of  which  our  author  liimiuilf  hM 
described  instances  in  the  up|x>.r  valley  of  (he  Nile. 

Here  wc  shall  leave  our  suihor'a  rescarvhe*  into  the  antjqui- 
tics  of  IOg}'pL  On  this  head  ho  does  nut  exhibit  the  nmeii^ 
telligence  which  characterises  his  aceounis  nf  the  eiiuntry  and 
of  its  gpvGinnicnU    Oac  of  hia  ibaoriu,  liowev«r,  we  suumt 
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pass  over  in  silence,  namely,  that  all  the  structures  of  Egypt 
were  constructed  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  are 
subsequent  in  date  to  the  Persian  conquest.  This  is  too  fully 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  of  profane 
historians,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the  Persian  conquerors,  saw 
them  in  a  state  little  more  perfect  than  they  recently  were,  and 
admitted  them  to  be  even  tlien  of  an  antiquity  almost  too  re- 
mote to  be  penetrated. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  a  great  proportion  of  the 
buildings  in  Upper  Egypt  were  nearly  as  perfect  as  they  had 
been  when  visited  by  Germanicus  and  Trajan.  The  temples 
and  statues  of  Lower  Egypt  had  yielded  to  the  barbarous  zeal 
of  the  Mahommetans,  but  Karnak,  and  Luxor,  and  Tentyris, 
remained  almost  unimpaired;  the  Memnonium  had  indeed  dis* 
appeared,  but  the  vocal  statue  stood  to  mark  out  its  place,  and 
the  tomb  of  Osgmandius  might  still  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scription of  Diodorus. 

Now  these  interesting  remains  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  dilapi- 
dation: the  Pacha  removes  their  materials  to  erect  cotton  facto- 
ries; the  agents  of  European  governments  saw  out  their  sculp* 
tured  ornaments  to  enrich  the  museums  of  their  i-espective 
capitals,  and  even  obelisks  are  again  transported,  as  in  the  dayf 
of  Constantine,  over  the  unwilling  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Among  these  worse  than  Gothic  destroyers,  our  author  particu« 
larizes,  as  most  reprehensible  in  the  wanton  manner  in  which 
they  have  defaced  the  monuments,  Drovitti,  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  Champollion. 

The  devastation  extends  to  the  tombs  as  well  as  temples  and 
palaces.  The  removal  of  a  few  mummies  might  have  been 
pardoned  as  proper  objects  of  an  enlightened  curiosity;  but  no 
palliation  can  be  found  for  those  deiilers  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb,  who  quarter  themselves,  like  new  Troglodytes,  in  the  se- 
pulchral chambers,  and  destroy  hundreds  of  the  carefully  ban- 
daged bodies,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  search  for  ornaments, 
and  the  copy  of  the  funeral  ritual  deposited  on  their  breasts. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  have  remarked  the  beauty  of  our 
author's  style,  and  the  highly  polished  language  in  which  his 
description  of  natural  scenery  is  couched.  This  smoothness 
has  not  been  obtained,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  assert,  with- 
out labour.  We  therefore  hold  it  an  unworthy  affectation  on  his 
part,  when  he  ventures  upon  the  assertion  that  he  has  published 
his  journal  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  daily  recorded. 
In  imitation  of  the  wise  constituent  who  asked  his  representa- 
tive in  Congress  in  what  manner  he  contrived  to  speak  the  notes 
to  his  published  speech,  we  would  inquire  of  Mr.  St.  John,  how 
it  happens,  that  almost  every  paragraph  of  the  early  part  of  his 
journal  is  mixed  with  allusions  to  scenes  and  things  which  he 
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did  not  visit  for  months  afterwards?  Was  he  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  did  he,  as  any  other  traveller  would  have 
done,  write  out  his  book  carefully  from  mere  notes? 

Perhaps,  however,  our  author  found  that  his  descriptions 
were  too  vivid,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  paintings 
of  a  powerful  imagination.  We  recollect  in  our  youth  to  have 
dwelt  with  delight  on  the  account  given  by  Dupaty  of  the 
miracles  of  art  enclosed  in  the  walls  of  modern  Rome.  In  par- 
ticular do  we  recal  to  mind  the  graphic  description  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  and  the  more  than  graphic  skill  with  which 
the  conflagration  of  the  Borgo  of  Raphael  is  pourtrayed.  Yet 
we  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  author  had  never  seen  the  works 
of  art  which  his  pen  had  invested  with  as  much  grace  and  truth 
as  could  have  been  exhibited  by  the  most  competent  copyist,  or 
been  called  into  action  by  the  most  accomplished  sculptor.  He 
had  consulted  only  guide-books,  and  engravings,  and  plaister 
casts;  but  rich  in  power  of  expression,  and  strong  in  the  attri- 
butes of  genius  and  imagination,  he  was  enabled  to  communi- 
cate to  the  reader  of  his  work  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  objects 
he  describes  than  had  been  done  by  any  who  had  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  them.  Mr.  St.  John's  work  is  one  that 
might  have  been  compiled  by  a  writer  of  eloquence  and  imagi- 
native genius  from  the  note-book  of  an  intelligent  traveller.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  been  written  in  its  present 
form  in  the  cabin  of  a  Randja,  or  in  the  vile  caravanseries 
whence  it  is  sometimes  dated.  In  whatever  manner  it  may 
have  been  made  up,  we  are  satisfied  of  its  fidelity,  and  cannot 
but  express  our  obligations  to  the  author  who,  in  a  few  pages, 
has  given  us  a  more  clear  view  of  the  appearance  and  existing 
state  of  this  interesting  country,  than  we  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  the  labours  of  the  authors  of  the  great  French  work, 
and  all  of  their  successors. 
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Art.  VIIL— the  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

1.  Speech  of  Mr,  Webster j  on  the  President's  Protest, 

2.  Speech  of  Mr.  Ewing^  of  OhiOj  on  the  same. 

3.  Speech  of  Mr.  Jidams^  on  Removal  of  the  Deposites. 

4.  Report  of  Judiciary  Committee  of  Senate  on  Pension 
Agency. 

Misera  est  servitns  ubi  jus  est  aut  imgum  aut  incogni- 
tum. — ^IVIiserable,  indeed,  is  that  state  where  the  law  is  uncer- 
tain or  unicnown.  But,  yet  more  wretched  is  that  servitude 
where  the  will  of  the  master,  furnishes  the  sole,  the  varying 
and  the  unknowable  impulse  to  action.  Such  condition,  whether 
the  magisterial  power  be  in  the  officers  of  state,  or  an  indi- 
vidual, is  one  of  abject  and  unmitigated  slavery;  and  the  slave 
emasculated  by  the  privation  of  the  moral  sense,  becomes  the 
pliant,  ruthless  and  ready  tool  of  the  power  that  uses  him. 

To  this  state,  all  human  power,  over  our  fellows,  inevitably 
tends.  It  is  produced,  alike,  by  the  domestic  tyrant,  the  en- 
throned despot,  and  the  leader  of  political  party.  So  danger- 
ous is  this  power  to  human  happiness,  that  men,  in  the  simple 
stages  of  society,  where  their  relations  are  few,  and  their  cupi- 
dity feebly  excited,  is  repressible,  rarely  and  temporarily,  only, 
submit  to  it  The  innumerable  artificial  wants  of  civilization, 
and  the  incessant  and  forceful  stimulant  which  they  supply  to 
our  desire  of  appropriation,  and  consequently  to  our  disposition 
to  injure  others,  make  a  restraining  power  indispensable,  and 
even  despotism,  which  m^y  possibly  be  the  steady  rule  of  one, 
more  tolerable  than  anarchy,  the  unbridled  and  mutable  tyranny 
of  the  many. 

The  necessity  of  a  power  to  restrain  and  regulate  human  ac- 
tions in  society  being  obvious,  men  purchase  its  benefits,  at  no 
inconsiderable  risk  to  their  liberty;  and  never  obtain  them  but 
with  their  concomitant,  perpetual  warfare.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  power  being  self-expansion,  its  possessors  constantly 
endeavour  to  encroach  upon  whatever  is  withheld  from  them. 
To  prevent  these  inroads,  the  people  are  compelled  to  incessant 
vigilance  and  unremitting  resistance.  As  these  prevail,  freedom 
and  happiness  are  secured ;*as  they  are  disregarded,  political  slave- 
ry and  its  inseparable  misery  are  established.  Of  the  struggle  be- 
tween governors  and  governed,  between  those  whose  proper 
character  is  that  of  servants,  but  who  ordinarily  assume  to  be 
masters,  and  the  people,  consists  the  greater  and  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  history  of  all  States  which  have  enjoyed 
political  liberty.  And  that  history  is  full  of  the  most  salutary 
instruction, — teaching  us,  that  the  concentrated  energy  of  the 
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few,  has  been  frequently  too  powerful  for  the  desultory  and 
unsystematized  efforts  of  the  many;  and  that  every  unchecked, 
unpunished  attempt  to  engross  forbidden  power,  is  pregnant 
with  imminent  danger  to  popular  sovereignty. 

In  all  political  states  (not  absolutely  despotic)  there  must 
grow,  from  these  elements,  two  parties.  One  supported,  disci- 
plined and  governed  by  executive  agents,  whose  motive  is 
the  love  of  power;  the  other,  a  combination  of  the  people,  jea- 
lous of,  and  labouring  to  maintain,  their  liberties.  The  action 
of  these  parties  is  not  at  all  times  equally  great  or  visible.  Vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  administrators  of  the  law  may  conscien- 
tiously abide  by  the  legitimate  distribution  of  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  vigilance  of  the  people  may  be  lulled,  by  con- 
fidence in  this  forbearance,  or  by  deception  in  relation  to  the 
views  of  the  Executive.  Without  adverting  to  those  examples 
and  illustrations  from  Grecian  and  Roman  story,  which  re- 
miniscences of  early  study  supply,  we  would  observe,  that 
the  annals  of  the  English  nation,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
the  greater  portion  of  our  politics  and  law,  are  replete  with  the 
contests  of  these  antagonist  powers.  The  oppression  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Feudal  System,  united  against  them,  by  the  tie  of  common 
suffering,  the  noble  and  the  peasant;  who  extorted  iirst,  an  alle- 
viation of  the  buniens  of  chivalry,  next,  the  forest  ciiarter,  and 
Magna  Charta;  then  the  trial  by  jury  and  the  representation 
of  the  Commons  in  parliament,  the  petition  of  right,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  the  act,  which  completed  the  revolution  of  168S, 
declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the 
succession  of  the  crown;  and  Anally,  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  1692. — Grants  and  acts  which,  collec- 
tively, make  the  British  constitution. 

When  all  the  powers  of  the  State  arc  lodged  in  one  man,  or 
body  of  men,  absolute  despotism  prevails.  It  became,  there- 
fore, necessary,  in  the  successive  party  struggles  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  separate  the  political  powers,  and  to  assign  them,  in 
portions,  to  agents  who  were  independent  of  each  other.  Cir- 
cumstances favored  this  division.  The  se))aration  of  the  exe- 
cutive and  judical  powers  was  early,  though  not  completely 
effected;  yet  was  so  thoroughly  established  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.,  that  Lord  Coke  was  encou^ged,  openly,  to  reprove 
that  monarch  for  attempting  to  administer  justice,  in  person. 
The  division  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  functions, 
was  more  tardily  and  more  imperfectly  attained;  so  that,  even 
to  this  day,  it  is  not  wholly  accomplished.  Although  distinct 
and  proper  acts  of  legislation  were  perhaps  performed  by  Eng- 
lish monarchs  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  James,  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution;  yet  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  was  strongly 
markeil  and  mainly  preserved,  fron:  the  enactment  of  the  stat.  24 
Edw.  I.,  de  Tallagio  non  concedem/o,  decreeing  that  no  tax 
should  be  laid,  nor  impost  levied,  without  the  joint  consent  of 
tlie  lords  and  commons;  and  which,  putting  the  power  of  the 
purse,  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  provided  a  powerful  curb 
on  the  royal  authority. 

The  advantages  of  this  division  of  political  power,  were  per- 
haps more  Instinctively  felt  than  clearly  apprehended,  during 
the  long  period  required  for  their  establishment;  and  it  was  not 
until  general  intellectual  improvement,  commencing  with  the 
Reformation,  restored  politics  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  that  the 
division  was  considered  a  canon  of  political  liberty.  It  was, 
therefore,  long  practically  in  force  before  its  excellence  was 
theoretically  considered  and  commented  upon.  Montesquieu 
has  the  honour  of  first  displaying,  and  most  eiTectually  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  following  is  a 
concise  abstract  of  his  views,  tiken  from  chapter  vi.,  book  11, 
of  his  Spirit  of  Laws. 

^*  In  every  government,  there  are  three  sorts  of  powers ;  the  les[islative ; 
the  executive,  in  relation  to  tltingd  dependent  upon  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  (he  executive,  in  ri'trard  to  matters  that  depend  upon  the  civil  law. 

*^  By  virtue  of  the  first,  the  prince  or  m:in[i8trate  enacts  temporary  laws, 
and  amends  or  abrogates  those  that  have  been  already  enacted.  By  the 
second,  he  makes  peace  or  war,  sends  or  reccivi^s  embassies,  establishes 
the  public  security,  and  provides  against  invasions.  By  the  third,  he  pun- 
ishes criminals,  or  determines  the  disputes  that  arise  between  individuals. 
The  latter,  wc  call  the  judiciary  power;  and  the  other,  simply,  the  execu- 
tive power,  of  the  state. 

*^  Wlicn  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  arc  united  in  the  same 
person,  or  in  tlie  same  body  of  magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty; 
becuiise  the  same  monarch  or  senate  may  enact  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute 
thrni  in  :i  tyrannical  innnnrr. 

*^  Af^iin,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  bo  not  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  executive.  Were  it  j(iinp«l  with  the  legislative, 
the  life  and  Fiborty  of  the  subject  would  bo  exposed  to  arbitrary  contronl ; 
for  the  judge  would  be,  then,  the  legislator;  were  it  joined  to  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  judge  might  bchuve  witli  violence  and  oppression.'* 

These  opinions  were  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
American  statesmen,  when  preparing  the  constitutions  for  the 
several  States;  and,  particularly,  when  framing  that  of  the  ge- 
neral government.  l)ut,  like  most  theoretic  perfections,  the 
apothegm  for  the  division  of  political  powers  was  not  easily  re- 
ducible to  practice,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  model  upon 
which  it  was  formed,  had  been  greatly  amended  in  the  cast 
<'  The  British  constitution  was  to  Montesquieu,  what  Homer  has 
been  to  the  didactic  writers  on  epic  poetry.  As  the  latter  have 
considered  the  work  of  the  immortal  bard  as  the  perfect  model 
from  which  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  epic  art  were  to  be 
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drawn,  and  by  wlitch  all  aimiliir  works  w«re  to  be  judged;  • 
thin  great  political  critic  appoanto  have  vicwctl  the  constltutiM 
of  EngluiKl  a%  the  standani;  or,  to  use  hit)  own  cxpressioo,  ■ 
th«  mirror  of  potitioal  liberty,  and  lo  have  delivered  in  fonn  d 
elementary  truths,  the  several  chiiraclm!>tic  principle  of  thil 
p»rticular  systam.'"  As  in  tho  British  eonaltlution  tt  vrwiBh 
practicable  to  keup  ttie  Icsi.'tlntirc,  exucutivc  and  judieiAl  A^ 
purtmcnli  wholly  separate  from  each  other,  ao  iiiOrgnnizioctli* 
American  governments,  the  obstacles  to  their  scjKiniUuti  oiwld 
not  be  surmounled.  1'hus,  though  in  ninnt  of  the  Sute  consti- 
tutiona  the  principle  was  cmphattcuUy  declared,  and  in  xmt, 
laid  down  in  uiiqimlified  terms,  there  tvns  not  one,  in  wht«b  ll« 
several  clepartmetitB  were  kept  abaulutcly  dtHtiiML  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  experienco  of  the  country,  upon  a  4K-y  cxteode^ 
scale,  is,  Ihnl  for  the  sMuranei;  of  the  decree  of  sepu^tjau  es- 
sentia! to  free  government,  these  deijartmentai  must  be  90  ^ 
blended,  as  to  give  lo  each  a  constitutional  controul  over  tlM 
others. 

It  is  universally  admitted  thatihe powers  properly  bolonginj[ 
to  one,  should  not  be  directly  and  fully  sdminiBtorcd  by  either 
of  the  other  departments.  It  is  not  Jess  clear,  that  noitfaer  do* 
partmeat  should  possess,  directly  or  indirectly,  ovorrutingiu- 
llucncc  upon  the  others.  After  discriminating,  therefore,  ia 
theory,  the  aeverai  classes  ol"  power,  as  they  may  in  tlicir  n»J 
turc  be  legislative,  exe^tivc,  or  judicial,  the  next,  and  most 
difficult  task,  was  to  provide  some  practical  serurity  for  e»eh, 
against  the  invasion  of  the  others.  The  expedients  for  thif 
purpose  were,  so  to  contrive  the  interior  structure  of  the  gavero- 
meat,  as  that  its  several  constituent  parts,  might,  hy  their  oiu- 
tual  relations,  keep  etch  other  in  their  proper  places;  lo  give 
to  each  department,  so  far  as  practicable,  nn  independent  BriKiDj 
to  render  the  emoluments  of  each  independent  of  ihc  otiierv; 
and  above  all,  to  give  to  those  who  administer  each  depantnent, 
the  necessary  constitutional  means  and  personal  motives,  lo  re- 
sist encroachments  of  the  others;  making  ambition  couDleraet 
ambition,  and  connecting  the  interest  of  the  mnn  vrith  the  con- 
siitutionul  rigiilsof  the  place. 

In  frnming  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  thesecheelu^ 
though,  not  folly,  were,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  applied. 
The  legislative,  and  also  Ihc  executive  department,  in  cofUin 
cases,  under  some  modification,  proceed  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple; the  judiciary  department,  from  the  peculiar  qualificatidM 
and  official  tenure  requisite  for  its  efficiency,  was  differonllj' 
constituled.  And  as  il  was  impossible  to  give  to  the  Icgislabta 
and  executire  departments  equal  power  of  defence,  tlie  Ugtrifr* 
tivo  autbority^  necessarily  prcdominntingg^e  legislatim  -WW  ' 

*  Ftdwaliat,  No.  ILYB. ■ 
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divided  into  diflercnt  branches,  constituted  by  different  modes 
of  election,  on  different  principles  of  action,  and  as  ]ittle  con- 
nected with  each  other  as  the  nature  of  their  common  func- 
tions, and  their  common  dependence  upon  society,  would  admit. 
Whilst  the  legislative  power  was  thus  shorn  of  its  strength  by 
division,  the  executive  magistrate  was  armed  with  a  most  effi- 
cient weapon,  the  veto,  or  negative  on  legislation;  and  was 
further  strengthened,  by  a  qualified  connection  with  the  weaker 
branch  of  the  legislature;  by  which  the  Senate,  sympathising 
with  the  President,  miglU  be  induced  to  support  his  constitu- 
tionnl  rights.  No  conception  was  formed  of  a  case  in  which 
the  Executive  and  the  stronger  branch  of  the  legislature  would 
couibine  agaipst  the  weaker,  and,  therefore,  no  extraordinary 
protection  wiJKprovided  for  the  last. 

\Vc  have  spoken  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government,  as  if  they  were  independent  enti- 
ties, having  a  substantive  existence,  prior  to  the  constitution. 
Not  only  fnay  such  inference  be  drawn  from  the  generality  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  constitution,  but  it  has^  actually,  been 
drawn,  expressly  for  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  executive 
authority.  The  three  primary  articles  of  the  constitution  pre- 
scribe the  organization,  and  enumerate  the  powers,  of  the  three 
dejtartments.  The  first,  treating  of  the  legislative,  says,  <^ all 
iegi>lative  power,  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress, &c."  The  second,  relating  ta«the  executive,  declares, 
<•  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America;"  and  the  third  directs  that  "the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  su- 
preme court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish. '^ 

But  we  should  commit  a  grievous  error  to  tolerate  this  in- 
ference. These  descriptions  of  the  officers,  in  whom  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers  are  to  be  vested,  no  more  de- 
fine the  extent  of  the  grant  than  words  quoted  from  the  iirst 
article  describe  the  extent  of  the  legislative  power  given  to 
Congress.  The  constitution,  in  conferring  po^veron  all  the  dc- 
p?.rtnients,  proceeds,  not  by  general  definition,  but  by  specific 
grant.  It  confers  power  in  general  terms,  but  yet,  in  the  same 
or  some  other  place,  imposes  a  limiuttion  on  the  grant,  and  the 
grant  and  limitation  must,  of  course,  be  construed  together. 
Tiie  irresistible  inference,  from  these  considerations,  is,  that  the 
nuro  nomination  of  a  department  as  one  of  the  three  great 
brunches  of  the  government,  does  not  confer  any  power;  and, 
tliough  the  departments  be  calledlegislative,  executive,  judicial, 
we  must  look  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself,  in 
order  to  learn  what  power  it  regards  as  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial,  and  what  portion  of  powers  is  conferred  on  the  re- 
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spective  departmentfl;  because  none  will  seriously  contend,  that 
all  legislative  power  belongs  to  Congress — all  executive  power 
to  the  President — all  judicial  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

These  conclusions  are  irresistibly  sustained  by  the  nature  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  creature  of  limited 
powers,  of  special  creation,  whose  being,  end  and  aim  is  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution.  It  has  no  other  origin,  can  have  no 
other  source  of  power,  and  all  the  power  it  possesses,  with  in- 
cidents, accidents  and  modes,  restrictions  and  limitations,  is 
given  in,  and  by,  the  constitution.  Original  political  power 
may  be  a  comprehensible  term  in  governments  founded  on  other 
authority  than  the  popular  will,  and  where  evenr  advance  to- 
wards freedom  has  been  made  under  royal  grauflpcharters,  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.  In  the  United  States  orAmerica,  our 
Svernments  are  limited  governments;  limited  in  their  origin, 
eir  very  creation;  none  but  specific  powers  having  ever  been 
granted  to  them.  The  executive  department,  therefore,  when 
seeking  power  by  analogy,  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  other  governments,  from  sources  other  and 
anterior  to  the  constitution,  is  guilty  of  usurpation,  which  should, 
and  we  trust  will,  soon  receive  the  most  effectual  rebuke  from 
the  people. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  chief  design,  in  the  instances  we 
have  given,  of  blending  ttie  several  species  of  power  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  general  government,  was  the  better  to  preserve 
each  class  of  powers  against  the  encroachment  of  the  others. 
In  the  distribution  of  checks,  it  would  seem,  that  little  dread 
was  entertained  of  judicial  usurpation.  It  was  supposed,  that 
the  judicial  department,  from  the  nature  of  its  functions,  would 
be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  political  rights  of  the  constitution; 
that,  having  under  its  controul  neither  the  sword  nor  the  purse, 
it  was  without  power  to  take  any  active  resolution  whatever; 
and  that,  though  endowed  with  Judgment ^  it  had  neither  ybrce 
nor  toillf  but  was  dependent  upon  the  executive  arm  for  the 
efficacious  exercise  of  even  that  faculty.  For  the  protection  of 
this  department,  permanence  in  the  tenure  of  office,  and  in  the 
compensation  for  services,  was  provided.  How  far  these  views, 
with  respect  to  the  power  of  encroachment,  appertaining  to  the 
judiciary,  are  just,  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 
It  has,  perhaps,  been  found,  that  the  judiciary  can  toiil  strongly; 
and  that  error  does  not,  at  all  times,  deprive  it  of  the  resistless 
force  of  public  opinion.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  its  usur- 
pations are  never  attended  with  violence,  and  are  not  i?nmi- 
nently  dangerous.  The  provocation  and  danger  of  intestine 
contests  were  supposed  to  lie  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments. 
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Among  the  anomalies  of  American  politics,  none,  perhaps,  is 
more  striking  tlian  the  great  apprehension  of  legislative  inno- 
vation upon  the  other  departments,  and  the  disregard  of  execu- 
tive encroachment,  which  prevailed  in  the  convention  that 
formed  the  federal  constitution.  As  the  spirit  of  engrossing  is 
inherent  to  all  power,  it  must  exist  in  a  legislative  assembly; 
and  its  energy  is  not  impaired  by  the  inspiration  it  gives  to 
many  bosoms.  But  the  American  constitutions,  without  ex- 
ception, afford  a  controul  and  counterpoise  to  its  influence, 
which,  if  they  do  not  restrain  the  assumption,  prevent  the 
abuse,  of  legislative  power.  This  is  found  in  the  principle 
which  returns,  at  short  intervals,  the  legislators  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  whence  they  were  taken,  to  render  an  account  of 
their  trust,  aiid  to  partake,  in  full  proportion,  of  whatever  evils 
unwise  or  corrupt  legislation  may  induce.  The  force  of  this 
countervailing  power  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
statesmen  of  1789,  to  remove  their  fears;  and  they  devoted 
their  care,  principally,  to  raise  barriers  against  legislative  efforts 
for  unconstitutional  power.  Sufficient  restraint  was  supposed 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Executive,  by  making  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  ap- 
pointment to  office. 

In  all  other  countries,  where  men  dare  think  on  politics, 
every  dread  is  of  executive  power,  and  every  effort  is  to  restrain 
it  But  in  this,  the  dangers  apprehended  to  the  interests  estab 
lished  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  from  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Madison,  embodying  the  sense  of  the  friends 
of  the  constitution,  expresses  himself  thus: 

**  In  a  goTemment  where  numerous  and  extensive  prerogatives  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  monarch,  tlie  executive  department  is  very 
justly  regarded  as  the  source  of  danger,  and  watched  with  all  the  jealousy 
which  a  zeal  for  liberty  ou^ht  to  inspire.  In  a  dempcracy,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  people  exercise,  m  person,  the  legislative  functions,  and  are 
continually  exposed,  by  thoir  incapacity  for  regular  deliberation  nnd  con- 
certed measures,  to  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  their  executive  magistrates, 
tyranny  may  well  be  apprehended,  on  some  favourable  emergency,  to  start 
up  in  the  same  quarter.  But  in  a  representative  republic,  where  the  ex- 
ecutive magistracy  is  carefully  limited,  both  in  the  extent  and  the  duration 
of  its  power,  and  where  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  an  assem- 
bly, which  is  inspired  by  a  supposed  influence  over  the  people,  with  an 
intrepid  confidence  in  its  own  strength ;  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to 
feel  all  the  passions  which  actuate  a  multitude,  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to 
be  incapable  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  its  passions,  by  means  which  rea- 
son prescribes;  it  is  agkiinst  the  cnterprisin<r  ambition  of  this  department 
that  the  people  ought  to  indulge  all  their  jealousy  and  exhaust  all  their 
p  recau  tious. " — Federalist, 

'I*he  franiers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
statesmen  who  succeeded  them,  have  certainly  shown  a  far- 
reaching  sagacity;  having  foreseen  and  provided  against  many 
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of  the  perils  attendant  on  delegated  authority:  but  their  ken 
was  still  that  of  mortals.  They  saw  not  all  the  means  of  abuse; 
or,  if  they  saw  them,  could  not  comprehend  all  the  modes  by 
which  they  could  be  applied.  They  foresaw,  clearly,  that  the 
legislative  power  might  openly  and  successfully  invade  the  ex- 
ecutive, but  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  executive  power  could 
covertly,  yet  successfully,  sap  and  controiil  the  legislative.  And 
although  such  power  was  known  to  have  been  assumed  and 
exercised  by  the  executive  department  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which,  through  its  appointing  and  disbursing  faculties, 
corruptly,  governed  the  parliament;  still,  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  the  restraint  of  the  senate  upon  the  first,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  fiscal  agents  to  the  Congress  had 
effectually  provided  against  like  corruptions  in  our  system. 
Nor,  perhaps,  would  they  have  been  mistaken,  had  not  an  un- 
fortunate construction,  given  to  the  constitution,  established  in 
the  President  the  uncontrolled  power  of  removal  from  office, 
with  the  absunl,  but  most  flattering  corrollury,  that  all  the  agents 
and  servants  of  the  people  are  the  deputies  and  servants  of  the 
President  himself;  and  had  not  the  Executive  discovered  the 
mean  of  making  appointments  without  the  advice,  and  against 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  confidence  of  the  first  Congress 
in  the  Executive  was  most  absolute.  This  is  attributed,  no  doubt 
rightly,  to  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  first  President. 
Had  any  other  man  than  Washington  been  proposed  as  the  first 
chief  magistrate,  it  is  probable  the  federal  convention  of  1787 
would  have  more  rigidly  guarded  against  executive  usurpations, 
and  the  Congress  of  1789  would  have  been  more  disposed  to 
limit,  than  to  enlarge,  executive  influence. 

The  confidence  of  the  last  mentioned  body  in  the  discreet  use 
of  the  appointing  power  by  the  President,  seems  to  have  been 
unbounded.  So  little  did  the  majority  of  that  Congress  dread 
the  perversion  of  this  power,  that  they  denied  the  possibility 
of  its  use  for  other  than  laudable  and  public  ends;  and  tlic  utter 
impossibility  of  its  being  employed  to  selfish  and  unconstitu- 
tional purposes.  That  the  patriots  of  that  day,  in  other  respects 
remarkable  for  great  astutia  and  comprehension,  and  wise  and 
patriotic  jealousy,  saw  the  executive  power  through  a  single  and 
most  favourable  medium,  is  apparent  from  the  views  which  they 
took  of  the  qualified  negative  upon  legislation  given  to  the 
President  by  the  constitution.  Their  views,  though  just,  until 
the  election  of  the  present  incumbent,  contrast  so  strongly 
with  his  practice,  and  afford  so  sound  a  test  for  tJie  propriety  of 
the  latter,  that  edification  must  grow  from  the  comparison. 

It  was  objected,  by  the  opponents  of  the  veto  power,  that, 
though  it  might  be  used  to  hinder  the  enactment  of  bad  laws, 
it  might  also  be  perverted  to  prevent  the  passage  of  good  ones. 
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It  was  replied,  that  the  superior  weight  and  influence  of  the 
legislative  body,  in  a  free  government,  and  the  hazard  to  the 
Executive  in  a  trial  of  skill  with  it,  afforded  satisfactory  security 
that  the  negative  would  generally  be  employed  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  that  in  its  exercise  there  would  oftener  be  room  for  a 
charge  of  timidity  than  of  rashness, 

A  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  his  train  of  sovereign  attri- 
butes, and  with  all  the  influence  he  draws  from  a  thousand 
sources,  would,  at  this  day,  hesitate  to  put  a  negative  upon  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  But  he  would 
not  fail  to  exert  the  utmost  resources  of  that  influence  to  strangle 
a  measure  disagreeable  to  him,  in  its  progress  to  the  throne,  to 
avoid  being  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  permitting  it  to  take 
effect,  or  of  risking  the  displeasure  of  the  nation  by  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  sense  of  the  legislative  body.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  he  would  ultimately  venture  to  exert  his  prerogative,  but 
in  a  case  of  manifest  propriety  or  of  extreme  necessity.  A  very 
considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  negative  of  the  crown 
has  been  exercised.  The  friends  of  the  veto  power  therefore 
remarked,  if  a  magistrate,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  fortified  as 
a  British  monarch,  would  have  scruples  about  the  exercise  of 
the  power  under  consideration,  how  much  caution  might,  reason- 
ably, be  expected  in  a  President  of  the  United  States,  clothed, 
for  the  short  period  of  four  years,  with  the  executive  authority 
of  a  government,  wholly  and  purely  republican.  It  is  evident, 
that  there  would  be  greater  danger  of  his  not  using  his  power, 
when  necessary,  than  of  his  using  it  too  often  or  too  much.* 

This  is  a  danger  of  which  the  nation  has  no  longer  any  ap- 
prehension; and  the  present  incumbent  has  proven  the  position, 
for  a  thousandth  time,  that  a  popular  demagogue  may  safely 
dare  encroachments  on  popular  rights  which  would  cost  a 
monarch  his  life  as  well  as  his  crown. 

We  have  said,  that  the  design  of  intermingling  the  powers 
of  the  several  departments  to  a  certain  and  hmited  extent,  was 
the  better  to  sustain  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
other  portions;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection,  the 
Executive  was  armed  with  the  veto.  That  it  was  given  also  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  vicious  legislation  may  not  be  denied. 
But  so  vigorous  as  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  should  be  in  the 
one  case,  so  cautiously  and  reservedly  should  it  be  used  in  the 
other:  the  use,  in  the  first,  tending  to  sustain  the  equipoise  of 
jKJwcrs  established  by  the  constitution,  and  in  the  second,  to  de- 
stroy it  We  cannot  assume,  with  a  shadow  of  propriety,  that 
the  i-epresentatives  of  the  people,  unbiassed  by  the  influence  of 
the  other  departments,  will  voluntarily  abuse  their  powers  by 
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corrupt  legislation.  Of  the  number  and  expediency  of  the 
laws,  we  believe  them  to  be  the  best  judges.  They  are  liable 
to  err  from  two  causes.  From  the  engrossing  nature  of  all 
power,  they  may  invade  the  boundaries  of  other  departments; 
and  in  human  fallibility,  may  mistake  their  constitutional  au- 
thority. In  cither  case  the  veto  wil!  be  properly  interposed. 
But  these  cases  of  transgression  must  be  rare,  and  are  not  more 
probable  than  that  the  Kxecutive  may  ignorantly  assume  their 
existence,  and  arrogantly  attempt  to  repress  them.  It  will,  at 
least,  not  be  denied  that  the  executive  negative  has  been  used 
of  late  years  without  caution^  and  has  nftener  ffiven  room 
for  the  charge  of  rashness  than  timidity*  Whenever  used, 
under  sincere  conviction  of  its  necossity,  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution, the  President  has,  nobly,  though,  perhaps,  erringly,  ful- 
filled his  duty;  but  when  used,  under  that  pretence,  to  effect 
other  purposes,  or  when  applied  to  mere  questions  of  expedi^ 
encj/y  he  has,  as  the  case  may  be,  corruptly  perverted  his  powers 
or  wantonly  abused  them;  and  has  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  by  invading  the  proper  rights  of  the  legislature. 

In  theory,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  the  En- 
glish constitution,  are  as  distinct  and  independent,  as  they  are 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  practice,  so  far 
as  it  regards  the  legislative  operation  of  the  veto,  they  are 
more  effectually  separated.  The  royal  negative  upon  legisla- 
tion is  intolerable,  because  it  is  absolute;  but  even  the  people 
of  that  country,  still  behind  us  in  political  liberty,  will  not 
submit  to  an  absolute  restraint  on  their  power  to  pursue 
their  happiness.  The  presidential  veto,  here,  has  been  borne, 
because  it  is  qualified  only,  and  the  people  may,  when 
they  will  energetically,  give  legislative  sanction  to  any  mea- 
sure, despite  the  opposition  of  the  President,  through  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
But,  should  the  Executive  ])osscss  the  means  of  so  con- 
trolling the  legislature,  that  he  may  prevent,  at  all  times,  the 
vote  of  such  majority,  he  will  have  acquired  an  absolute  ne- 
gative upon  legislation,  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  will 
be  exercised  thraugh  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  sufH- 
ciently  powerful  to  enable  him  to  assume  all  other  powers  ; 
since,  if  he  cannot  obtain  such  otKer  powers  by  direct  gift,  he 
can  avoid  responsibility  for  their  assumption. 

Under  the  British  constitution,  it  is  well  known,  that,  from 
the  time  of  George  I.  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  least,  until 
the  last  year  of  William  IV.  and  Earl  Grey,  the  Executive, 
the  King,  swayed  the  boasted  omnipotence  of  the  parliament ; 
and  that  in  practice,  some  few  subjects  excepted,  the  legislative 
power  was  in  the  crown,  the  lords  and  commons  enacting, 
proforma^  into  laws,  the  resolutions  of  the  royal  council.    At 
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this  momcnty  every  important  measure  of  legislation  originates 
with  the  ministry,  and  none  can  be  carried  without  its  assent 
Popular  indignation,  at  times,  compelled  a  change  of  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  administration.  But,  this  was  only  the 
tacking  of  the  bark  of  State,  the  better  to  use  an  unfavourable 
gale ;  her  true  course  was  ever  the  same,  and  the  helm  con- 
tinued in  the  same  hand.  The  power  which  thus  broke  into 
and  deformed  the  British  constitution,  and  reduced  to  subser- 
vience the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  was  exe- 
cutive patronage,  corruptly  employed  in  the  appointment  to 
office,  and  in  the  public  disbursements.  The  means  by  which 
the  change  was  effected,  if  not  originally  applied  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  were  approved  and  systematized  by  him,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  purchase  of  votes,  by  the  tyrant  of  fraudulent 
coniraciSj  by  iniquitous  acts  in  the  influence  ojf  elections,  by 
the  irresjionsible  use  of  secret  service  vioney,  and  by  the  pros- 
titution qf  the  press.  It  is  apparent,  tlierefure,  tliat  the  power 
of  appointment  to  office,  and  of  disbursing  the  public  revenue, 
may  be,  as  it  has  been,  converted  into  a  dangerous  weapon 
against  the  public  weal,  breaking  down  the  barriers,  which 
sound  political  wisdom  has  erected  between  the  powers  of  the 
State.  Such,  we  have  seen,  has  been  the  case,  in  the  freest 
State  of  Europe  ;  in  that  State,  most  analogous  to  our  own,  and 
from  which  we  have  drawn  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
political  practices  and  precepts.  Are  our  institutions  obnoxious 
to  like  dangers,  from  like  causes?  This  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  discussion,  and  its  examination  will  lead  us  directly  into 
a  review  of  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  Con- 
gress, during  its  late  session. 

\Vc  have  already  observed,  that  the  federal  convention  of 
1787  foresaw,  and  sought  to  provide  against,  the  abuse  of  the 
executive  power  of  appointment,  by  partitioning  it  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  ;  and  by  that  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  declares,  that,  <'No  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
apiK)intcd  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time  \  and  no 
person,  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house,  during  his  continuance  in  office." 
This  clause  does  not  guard  against  half  the  cases  of  temptation 
by  office  ;  and  it  has  been  narrowed  by  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ing members  of  Congress  to  official  stations  during  the  term  for 
which  they  were  elected.  We  may  observe  here,  en  passant j 
that,  the  office  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is  not  perennial;  that  it  is 
always  created,  pro  hac  vice^  for  the  special  occasion,  and  that 
every  nomination  is  a  distinct  creation  of  the  office.     If  thii 
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view  be  correct,  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  Congress  to 
such  station  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected  is  a  breach 
of  the  constitution. 

The  federal  convention,  also,  apprehended  and  endeavoured 
to  provide  against  the  abuse  of  public  disbursements,  prescrib- 
ing {Con.  art,  1,  sec.  9,  cL  6,)  that  "No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations,  made 
by  law  ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  all  public  money,  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time."  In  the  same  spirit,  the  law  has  declared,  {Jict 
21,  ^p.  1808,)  <<That  no  member  of  Congress  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  himself  or  by  any  other  person,  in  trust  for  him,  or 
for  his  use,  undertake,  execute,  hold,  or  enjoy,  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part,  any  contract  to  be  made  with  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  behalf,  or  witli  any  person  authorized  to  make 
contracts,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States :"  and  that,  <<ln 
every  such  contract,  there  shall  be  inserted  an  express  condi- 
tion that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share 
or  part  thereof,  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom."  And  the 
act  of  1st  May,  1820,  declares  that  <<No  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  secretary,  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  the  department 
of  war,  or  of  the  navy,  except  under  a  law  authorizing  the 
same,  or  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfilment ;  and 
excepting,  also,  contracts  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the 
army  or  navy,  and  contracts  by  the  quarter  master's  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  made  by  the  secretaries  of  those  depart- 
ments." 

These  provisions  betray  much  dread  of  executive  influence 
and  equal  solicitude  to  provide  against  it.  Have  they  been 
eiTective,  or  has  the  Executive  adopted  the  policy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  British  crown,  and  the  means  developed  by  Wal- 
pole,  for  obtaining  the  direction  and  controul  of  the  legishtive 
department?  Have  the  public  offices  and  the  public  purse  been 
so  used,  as  to  influence  the  councils  of  the  nation?  These  are 
grave  questions,  in  which  the  community  has  a  deep  stake;  and 
if  the  inquiry  result  in  an  affirmative  answer,  it  must  invoke 
the  people,  by  the  love  of  their  free  institutions,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  remove  by  constitu- 
tional means,  the  cankerous  corruption,  with  those  who  have 
engendered  it. 

Upon  this  subject  a  superficial  observer  might  leap  to  an 
affirnnative  conclusion,  with  apparently  strong  support  for  his 
convictions.  He  might  cry,  <<  Lo!  the  ofience  is  rank,  it  smells 
to  heaven!"  Members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  many 
members,  are  open  and  avowed  solicitors  of  office,  for  them- 
selves or  their  connexions;  hungry  expectants,  who  know  that 
their  wants  can  be  gratified  only  by  subservience  to  executive 
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will,  and  who  daily  see  the  long  sought  rewards  showered  upon 
the  most  vigilant  and  least  scrupulous  of  executive  partisans. 
The  public  lunds  have  been  removed  from  the  depository  con- 
stituted by  law,  and  a  predominant  party  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives sustains  the  violation.  The  Executive  boldly  claims 
new,  extraordinary  and  unwarranted  powers,  and  the  delegates 
of  a  free  people,  whose  rights  are  violated,  do  not  rebuke  him: 
and  thus  it  is  apparent,  that  a  purchased  executive  party  rules 
in  the  legislative  hall,  and  dominates  over  the  nation.  The 
conclusion  will  be  correct,  but  some  of  the  facts  upon  which 
it  is  based,  have  existed,  when  a  corrupt  executive  influence 
over  Congress  could  not  be  imputed.  Thus,  under  other 
administrations,  members  of  Congress  have  been  selected  as 
executive  agents,  and  the  measures  of  the  Executive  have,  at 
other  times,  been  sustained  by  a  party  vote,  against  party  assail- 
ants; and,  even  before  the  late  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  unlawfully  disposed  of  the  public 
treasure,  and  has  not  only  escaped  impeachment,  but  has  been 
cherished  as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honour  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.  If  the  afiirmative  conclusion,  therefore,  be  correct, 
there  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  cases, — we  think  there 
is,  and  that  to  a  just  comprehension  of  it,  some  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  characteristics  of  the  former  and  present  parties  of 
the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  complaints  of  the  existence  of  party,  and  objur- 
gatory remarks  upon  all  party  action;  frequently,  too,  from 
sources  which  excited  our  surprise,  when  we  considered  the 
general  intelligence  of  those  who  uttered  them.  We  are 
told,  that  party  naturally  runs  into  extremes — that  it  is  unjust, 
cruel  and  remorseless  in  its  excess — ruthless  in  the  war  which 
it  wages  against  private  character — unscrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  means  to  attain  selfish  ends^sure,  eventually ,  to  dig  the  grave 
of  free  institutions,  of  which  it  pretends  to  be  the  necessary 
accompaniment, — inevitably  ending  in  military  despotism  and 
unmitigated  tyranny.  These  are  certainly  accidents,  which 
may  and  do  frequently  attend  the  existence  of  party;  yet,  it 
seems  to  us  quite  as  unphilosophical  to  desire  the  extinction  of 
animal  love,  as  of  party  spirit,  because  of  the  excesses  and  the 
crimes  to  which  it  may  lead.  The  one  is  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  perpetuation  of  our  race  than  the  other  to  the  pre- 
servation of  free  government.  No  instance  of  such  government 
without  party  has  ever  been  known;  and  to  us  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  without  party,  such  government  can  exist  As 
laws  are  indispensable,  so  are  agents  for  their  administration. 
These  agents  must  have  power,  subsistence,  consideration, 
which  render  their  stations  pleasurable,  and  beget  an  ever 
active,  aching  desire  to  perpetuate  them.    And  what  shall 
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check  and  restrain  this  desire  within  safe  bounds,  if  it  be  not 
a  passion  for  enjoyment,  as  ea||;er  as  itself;  or  a  more  noble 
selfishness,  denominated  patriotism,  which  seeks  the  particular, 
in  the  general  weal?  Either,  but  most  assuredly  the  former, 
may  prove  a  watchful  guardian,  that  will  promptly  compare 
the  conduct  of  men  in  power  with  the  laws  which  entrust 
it  to  them,  and  faithfully  expose  every  attempt  to  pass  estab- 
lished limits.  Whilst  such  limits  are  distinctly  prescribed, 
and  there  is  virtue,  wisdom  or  strength  in  the  people  to  main- 
tain them,  parties  are  beneficial — they  are  the  conservatives  of 
the  state. 

The  great  advantage,  the  advantage  jyar  excel/enccj  of  written 
constitutions,  is  the  demarkation  of  those  limits,  the  prescription 
of  a  rule,  by  which  to  judge  the  conduct  of  political  agents. 
When  the  parties  in  the  state  grow  from  a  difierence  in  the 
construction  of  those  rules,  and  the  contest  is,  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  government  shall  be  administered  for 
the  public  weaij  there  is  no  danger.  The  pilots  of  both 
parties  having  the  same  haven  in  view,  and  guided  by  the 
same  star,  though  tossed  by  various  and  sometimes  adverse 
winds,  may,  whichever  man  the  vessel,  fmally  reach  the 
desired  port.  But,  where  one  party  is  moved  by  personal 
interests  merely,  the  struggle  assumes  altogether  a  different 
character;  and  the  safety  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  com- 
mand of  the  rudder.  If  it  be  seized  by  Uie  selfish,  ambitious, 
either  the  one,  or  the  many,  public  liberty  is  in  danger,  and  can 
be  saved,  possibly,  only  by  the  conflict  of  arms.  If  both  parties 
be  inspired  by  the  like  selfish  passions,  then,  indeed,  the  fate  of 
the  nation  is  sealed — ^the  success  of  either  party  consummating 
its  ruin.  But  the  people  must  be,  indeed,  corrupt,  when  the 
party  excluded  from  power  does  not  seek  strength  by  pro- 
moting, or  pretending  to  promote,  the  public  interest,  and 
by  the  exposition  of  all  the  selfish  and  criminal  designs  of 
its  adversary.  It  were,  therefore,  almost  a  waste  of  time  and 
words  to  expatiate  further  upon  the  advantage,  the  necessity,  of 
parties  in  a  free  state.  We  may,  however,  illustrate  the  subject 
by  supposing,  that  the  present  party  of  the  administration  was 
unopposed,  and  that  the  government^  the  servants  of  the  people, 
were  unwatched,  unchecked.  How  long,  we  ask,  would  the 
servants  refrain  from  becoming  absolute  masters? 

From  the  birth  of  the  United  States,  in  1776,  to  the  year 
1825,  a  full  half  century,  our  political  struggles  have  been  be- 
tween parties  moved  by  political^  not  politic,  public^  not  pri- 
vate interests.  Individuals,  doubtless,  consulted  their  personal 
advantage  in  choosing  their  party,  but  the  great  mass  of  parti- 
sans, appreciated  their  leaders,  as  the  apostles  of  their  peculiar 
faith;  as  ministers  for  establishing  the  public  good,  as  they  con- 
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ceived  it.  Such  were  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  of  the  revolu- 
tion; each  honestly  pursuing,  till  death,  its  sense  of  right.  Such 
were  the  parties  which  succeeded  the  revolution,  and  preceded 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution:  one  seeking,  through 
an  energetic  national  government,  strength,  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion; and  the  other  cherishing  undivided,  unparticipated  state 
power,  as  the  sole  protection  against  consolidation  and  despot- 
ism. Such  were  the  parties  which  grew,  from  these  germs, 
among  tlie  members  of  the  first  Congress  and  their  constituents; 
and  which,  with  some  shades  of  diilercncc,  contended,  the  one 
for  an  energetic,  the  other  for  a  lax,  administration  of  delegated 
powers  under  the  Constitution. 

During  this  period  there  was  little  embarrassment  in  the  choice 
of  candidates  for  office.  The  distinguished  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  the  revolution  had  claims  founded  on  service  and  ability, 
which  threw  into  deep  shade  the  pretensions  of  new  aspirants; 
and  the  opinion  which  has  since  spread  over  the  laud  like  a 
pestilence,  that  all  men  were  alike  fitted  for  all  offices,  and  that 
ollicial  emoluments  should  be  enjoyed  by  all,  had  not  been  gen- 
erated. These  emoluments  were  considered  as  the  due  reward 
of  services,  to  be  continued  to  the  agent  so  long  as  those  ser- 
vices were  faithfully  rendered;  but  one  sort  of  sen^ice,  now  im- 
peratively required,  was  then  as  imperatively  forbidden.  The 
zeal  of  the  partisan  may  have  procured  his  appointment;  but 
party  services  were  declared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  incompatible  with 
the  duties  of  a  federal  officer,  and  removal  from  oilicc  was  tlii/ 
penalty  denounced  against  them.  The  executive  mantle  fell, 
as  from  the  shoulders  of  one  prophet  to  another,  upon  men 
whom  the  public  sense,  as  by  divine  inspiration,  selected  for 
the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation.  With  such  judgment 
were  these  selections  mnde,  and  so  faithful  were  the  agents  to 
their  public  duties,  that  the  country  continued,  through  scenes 
of  great  difliculty  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  amid 
cmbarra:»sments  caused  by  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  rival 
powers  abroad,  the  tierce  contests  of  parties  at  home,  and  through 
war  witli  a  powerful  foe,  to  advance  with  unequalled  steps  in 
the  road  to  prosperity. 

Again,  we  would  observe  that  whatever  intemperate  zeal  and 
indecorous  violence  may  have  distinguished  the  parties  of  those 
days,  ihey  were  actuated  by  public  purposes,  and  that  tlic  pa- 
tronage of  uncorrupted  administrations  was  not- employed  in 
debauching  the  public  mind,  and  enslaving  public  ofiicers,  by 
making  the  tenure  of  ofiice  conditional  upon  the  conformity  of 
the  opinions  of  the  incumbent,  with  those  of  the  President  and 
his  party.  Of  this  virtuous  forbearance  the  evidence  is  full  and 
satisfactory;  for  during  the  whole  period  of  forty  years,  which 
preceded  the  administration  of  General  JacksoD,  the  removal 


of  eivil  officers  atnounlcd  u>  sttf-nty-tfirte  only — leas  than  m 
averaf^  of  Iwo  per  annum.  There  was  no  proxcriplion  lo  Oiii, 
Aurely;  and  yet,  had  llie  parties  been  cunNtituled  oa  uther  prin- 
eiptes,  there  would  have  been  almoat  irresistible  Icmptations  to 
pbii-sc-  Mr.  Jefierson  came  into  ofiicc  throtigh  un  aDimttu)  and 
embittered  conttMt, — a  civil  ruvaluiJDn,  which  nii^hi  haw  urj^ed, 
and  wuuld,  in  a  mcaeurc,  have  cxloDiioteil  pruKcriptivc  veo- 
geance.  Vet,  during  tlie  whole  of  bin  administration,  thirty- 
rir  eivii  officers  only  were  removed ;  some  bccuiicc  Umy  had 
been  unfairly  a|)|iotiited;  some  because  Ihey  liad  inlerfcred  im- 
properly  with  electioas;  and  the  remainder  for  knowD  incom- 
{leteocy  and  mitcondur.t. 

Time  and  events  broke  down  tlie  bamera  betweoa  the  parlies. 
Each  discovered  (hat  its  dcsircK  and  a^'crsionn  wcru  cxagf^ratodi 
that,  in  nn  iinUnowii  Und,  viiiih  had  taken  iiositiona,  which, 
tliough  defended  with  the  pride  and  Kcal  ol'  apprupriitinn.  were 
not  so  valuable  an  ibcy  were  ut  firMt  buf^sed,  uiid  llial  tbc  no*' 
•ciuiuns  of  tlic  adversary  were  not  without  altraotion.  i'he 
individuals  who  had  personally  parlicipnlud  in  the  most  u)iin»' 
ted  pnrtioii*  of  the  conlest,  and  whose  passions  wen:  ([uile  as 
potential  over  their  opinions  and  conduct  hk  liioir  judpnoot, 
were  galbert:d  to  llieir  rest,  and  were  succoeded  hy  oUicrs  whose 
Ion  excited  feelinf^  ailowtid  greater  scope  for  impartial  rofin:- 
liou.  Nay*  ouch  was  the  insidious  and  sin^ubr  opetaUoti  of 
events,  that  the  men  of  the  South,  the  ultra  slatcs-ri^hl  nton, 
became  the  insti tutors  of  iacd  meusurtut  fur  the  protuctiun  of 
domestic  industry,  which  tended  greatly  to  the  cnlaru;eiuei>t  uf 
federal  power,  M|;nintt  the  wishes,  loo,  of  ultra>fedendisls;  and 
finally  cndeavourad,  even  with  the  threat  of  aroia,  to  pruitratc 
tbc  system  which  tlicy  had  constrained  their  advcnariia  to 
adopt.  With  Mr.  ftlonroi;  departed  the  men  and  the  influuoco 
of  the  parties  growing  out  of  the  revolution,  and  tlw  foundiog 
of  tbc  Amo'icui  Staten. 

Had  another  Cadmus  sown  broad-cast  over  the  country  the 
8C<eds.  not  of  vrarriors.  hut  of  Presidunls,  a  ^renter  crop  uf  as- 
piranls  tu  presidential  honours  could  scarce  h.ive  j^prung  up.  A 
new  political  ora  was  opening.  The  public  opinion  liad  not,  u 
heretofore,  predetermined  the  suuceasur,  leaving  to  jurly  agcnU 
only  tlieiorms  of  nomination  and  the  measures  i'or  collecting 
the  votes.  So  far  from  having  hut  one  randidat^  tlie  gn.-at 
dominant  party  of  tlie  nation,  wbicli,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  had 
swallowed  up  all  others,  was  about  to  liavc  mnny  candidates  and 
to  be  divided  into  many  parties.  Had  parly  views  prevailed)  >■ 
heretofore,  the  party  would  have  boon  every  tiling;  tlic  candi- 
dates, fUicopt  as  instrument  a  of  tbu  |nirly,  nothing;  and  rival 
pretensions  would  have  been  strangled  in  ilicir  birth,  by  tbc 
solectiuH  vCfA$i>artf  candidaic     }ivllb«  yiHiiitiAU  "t"Jl>t,lw»gt 
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the  advancement  of  party  interests.  These,  though  not  extinct, 
were  in  abeyance;  and  the  contest  was,  not  what  principles  should 
guide  the  government,  but  what  man  should  wield  its  power. 
All  the  pretenders  were  of  the  same  party,  and  all,  save  one,  its 
legitimate  oflfspring,  which  had  been  duly  nourished  from  its 
bosom.  That  one,  an  adopted  son,  besides  other  claims  on  the 
score  of  ability  and  national  services,  had  the  merit  of  render- 
ing timely  aid,  useful  alike  to  the  party  and  the  country.  A 
singular  and  ludicrous  confusion  attended  this  state  of  things. 
Party  subalterns  and  their  squads,  who  had  for  years  marched 
in  the  same  line,  found  themselves,  they  scarce  knew  how, 
drawing  apart  and  segregating  for  direful  combat;  and  not  less 
to  their  surprise,  they  beheld,  mingling  in  their  ranks,  their  old 
enemies,  the  federalists,  who,  too,  were  preparing  to  fight,  against 
each  other,  under  newly  raised  banners. 

Among  the  many  candidates,  Mr.  Crawford  was  the  heir  pre 
sumptivc  of  the  JeiTerson  dynasty.  But  disease  stripped  him 
of  his  powers,  his  friends  and  his  hopes.  Had  this  calamity 
not  l)efaUen  him,  his  success  would  have  been  very  uncertain; 
for  though  sustained  by  much  of  the  old  party  interest,  he  was 
powerful ly  opposed  by  other  favourite  leaders,  and  by  an  inter- 
est which  laboured,  with  all  the  energy  of  ambition  and  hope, 
to  break  down  the  party  itself.  The  distinctions  of  the  old 
parties  having  been  effaced,  and  their  influence  upon  the  public 
mind  having  ceased,  the  aspiring  men  in  every  part  of  the  re- 
public, who  had  not,  but  would  have,  office,  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  reigning  dynasty  by  condition  or  expectation, 
felt  that  it  was  a  sheer  loss  to  masquerade  in  their  ancient  party 
coats.  To  perpetuate  the  party  was  to  perpetuate  their  own 
exclusion.  For  removals  from  office  were  hopeless.  *'  Rota- 
tion in  office,"  the  true  light  of  professional  politicians,  the 
ignis  fatuus  which  excites,  du|)es  and  fills  with  fantastic  tricks 
the  great  mass  of  official  desiderants,  had  not  infected  the  fed- 
eral administration,  although  familiar  in  many  states,  particu- 
larly in  New  York  and  in  the  phlegmatic  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  Washington,  office  was  yet  considered  as  a  public 
commission,  created  only  because  the  public  good  required 
it,  and  as  no  other  than  official  duties  were  imposed  on  the 
incumbent,  his  tenure  depended  not  upon  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  President,  but  upon  his  own  ability  and  good  con- 
duct. Vacancies  by  removal  were  hopeless,  whilst  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  utility  protected  the  officer.  Proffers  of  the 
most  abject  subserviency  would  be  powerless  over  the  rule 
which  guided  the  executive  will.  And,  alas!  alas!  few  officers 
died;  none  resigned.  If  death,  with  an  unmoving  hour-glass 
and  unwhetted  scythe,  slowly  gathered  an  official  to  his  fathers, 
and  his  place  knew  him  no  more,  his  commission  was  not  tossed 
22* 


U>  all  the  idlsn  of  the  land,  inj«eribr/l  to  ihr.  nwKt  devoted. 
&om«  friend,  some  relative,  seme  r^niiexion  of  the  diwtsMed, 
bftown,  or  well  recommcnilrxl,  to  tl\c  PnMndvnl,  wcferded  him. 
Official  honours  nml  emoluments  were  thus  almost  neciiMarilr 
fionfined  to  a  narrow  and  rxclusive  channul.  litis  gnra  aatae 
colour  to  the  alt«ption  of  I'resiclunt  .Iickftoii  in  his  mesugc  of 
18S!f,  that  "office  WM  considered  ns  a  species  of  woperty." 
But  it  was  colo«r  only.  Poblir  aervien  wtis  nCTW  noUer  nar- 
ronncil,  and  malversation  in  oflicc  waa  at  least  as  raK,  aa  nnot 
office  lias  been  conaidcred  an  the  iwo/iw/^  of  the  Prccident^u  be 
o*ed  for  hia  special  purposes.  What  an  expressive  eondiUon  was 
this  for  etherial  i^pirila  Itm^in^  tu  rise  noove  the  odious  and  de- 
^dtiif;  level  of  private  life,  aliove  the  pnins  of  tutnest  induflry 
tod  virluousccoDoiny!  Iti  horrors  could  be  known  only  to 
the  idle  and  nmbllious.  The  luboHotiR  and  tliriving  agrieoltur 
i»l,mechanic,  artisan,  BP merchant,  cannot  conceive  them.  B«1 
they  wore  sufficient  wholly  lo  dentolinh  the  forms  of  the  qU 

Earty,  and  ta  congregate  the  clomcjits  of  another,  rirlficd  nilely 
y  the  Rclfiah  principle  uf  iiidividunl  eWalion.  To  (hb  nnhflly 
UMmbUge  thronged  spirits  of  every  hue,  "  blaek,  gray,  petti 
and  white." 

The  ftcry  Smith  poured  oul  ttx  active,  TCallcts  and  iofianiRiK 
lory  ip^ioDs,  to  whom  lack  of  cxciiemeitt  was  more  dmdful 
than  lack  uf  breath.  The  more  frigid  North  keenly  calen- 
lated  chances,  and  her  sons  throneed  lo  the  promtjiud  turven; 
and  the  adventurous  tempers  of  the  West  promptly  and  mer- 
gettcally  seized  the  opportunity  of  graspini;  the  accptre,  whkh 
late  hnst  deittinod  them  one  day,  undisputcdiy,  to  ivield. 

In  (he  seleclion  of  n  candidate  for  the  Pn»ideucy,  lbt» 
motley  party  could  have  no  views,  other  tbun  hts  aptilude  for 
their  purposes.  His  competency  to  fulfil  the  conMiluIiODal 
requirements  for  the  ofGce,  so  far  from  being  nccosauy.  was 
objectionable;  inasmuch  as  ability  and  public  virtue  would 
free  htm  from  Uieir  toils.  In  General  Jackson,  tbtty  be- 
hold  tlieir  fitting  and  destined  instrument  Sudden,  bxtra- 
ordinnry  and  late  success  in  life,  had  imnieosurahly  inflated  na 
ambitious,  passionate  and  cnorgeUc  tcmperamenl;  and  without 
that  knowledge  of  the  nnictico  and  theory  of  our  govermncnt, 
which  can  be  obtained,  only,  from  experience  and  Hludjr,  ha 
rashly  conceived  himtielf  adequate  to  the  highest  duties  of  the 
State.  Krilliani  military  success,  to  which  intellectual  powcf 
had  contributed  liiile,  had  recommended  him  lo  the  admirm^ 
ni^ulacc;  some  very  plausihle  M-ntiments,  relative  to  sdeeiion 
for  office,  and  disregard  of  party  distinction,  whicli  he  NOmr 
lo  have  collected,  as  they  vagntntly  crossed  his  undenriand- 
inji;,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Monroe,  bul  which  left  no  Iran 
witii  himaelf,  proftitiated  mueli  of  Um  rtmnanti  of  tk 
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equivocal  professions,  relative  to  a  protective  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  rendered  him  alike  acceptable  to  the  opposing 
parties  on  these  interesting  topics,  each  flattering  itself  that 
he  would  become  the  protector  of  its  wishes.     These  were 
elements  of  popularity,  which  zealous  selfishness  could  not  fail 
successfully  to  use;  and  General  Jackson  became  the  candidate 
of  office-holders  and  office-hunters — of  tariffites  and  anti-tariff- 
ites — of  nullificrs  and  of  union  men — of  men,  professing  any 
and  every  shade  of  party.     Society  is  every  where  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  one  living  by  its  wits,  and  the  other  by  its 
labour.    There  is  honesty  doubtless  in  boUi.    But  it  has,  some- 
how or  other,  very  strangely  happened,  that  men  who  live  by 
their  wits,  are  supposed  to  live  more  upon  the  substance  of 
others,  than  those  who  live  upon  their  labour,  and  to  care  little 
who  sink,  provided  they  swim.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  they  find  a  wonderful  deal  of  time  for  public  affairs,  and 
seek,  if  they  do  not  always  obtain,  their  reward,  from  the  public 
purse.     Oh  ordinary  occasions,  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
people.    Their  representations,  in  the  first  instance,  are  taken 
for  truth,  and  if  they  be  erroneous,  the  mass  of  the  people 
discover  it  not,  until  it  feels  the  consequences  of  the  error. 
How  deeply  the  consequences  of  the  errors  of  the  spruch' 
sprecherSf  or  men  of  wit  of  the  Jacksonites,  are  felt  by  the 
whole  people,  will  probably  be  apparent  after  the  next  elections. 
The  evils  threatened  by  this  ominous  combination  of  plastic 
matter  were,  momentarily,  averted,  perhaps  only  to  fall  with 
accumulated  force,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams.     Of  all  men, 
having  pretensions  to  the  office  of  President,  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  fitted  to  display  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  federal 
constitution,  as  it  had  been  settled  and  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  predecessors.     Profoundly  imbued  with  ancient  and 
modern  lore,  and  early  habituated  to  public  affairs,  he  had  the 
means  of  correcting  whatever  of  error  had  obtruded  on  his 
opinions  in  early  life;  and  the  rich  opportunities  which  had 
been  afforded  him  of  personally  studying  the  men  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  old  world,  had  taught  him  better  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  institutions  of  the  new.     Content  with  the 
powers  which  the  constitution  and  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  established  in  the  Executive,  he  assumed  no  doubt- 
ful ones,  nor  invaded  the   province  of  other  departments. 
Viewing  in  the  legislature  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
he  did  not,  on  questions  of  mere  expediency,  employ  his  veto 
to  mar  their  measures  for  advancing  the  public  weal;  and, 
deeming  the  officers,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  select  for  the 
nation,  as  the  officers  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  his  officers,  he 
removed  none  who  performed  the  duties  imposed  by  the  law; 
two  persons,  only,  in  four  years,  having  been  removed  by  him; 
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Md  they  wnn  nmord  for  mtMOTKluct.     Had  this  i^tkaifl 
been  1cm  mmilfiil  nfthe  consiiuttion  aud  th«  Iswa — leRaregnd' 
ful  of  the  happiaeffi  of  his  couDtry:  had  he,  under  tlie  aiavBt 
cxcitomcnt  am!  Icmptntion  wtiii;h  rivalry  Inspires,  bortovd  to 
fulure  fame  for  tlic  temporary  jMsscssioa  of  power;  be,  bjr 
of  that  iailuGncc,  which,  vrc  h»vr.  nnw  but  tiio  much  irasin 
know,  may  he  icaiiied  for  the  Presidential  offine,  mighi  h 
held  iJial  office  for  pnoihcr  term.     Rcruxing  to  corrupt,  he 
esmc  tin;  victim  of  corruption. 
Tlie  dpclion  of  Mr.  Adams  prevented,  Tor  n  short  fieri 

tOfily,  l)i«  inipending  inroad  tipnn  lite  ronstitution.  Thcinf 
JbIK  power  gnthcrcd  force  from  his  righteous  rori>carance.  Ofr 
dlu  incutnuents,  Mcurc  in  their  plnccn,  fonml  it  politic  to  jm^ 
pilule  his  opponent  hy  early  adhesion^  and  their  calculattnC 
sellishnGss  procured  thom  nrfcty.  At  Iccfftth,  Gcncrat  Jacltson 
triiH  elvcted  President,  and  the  prlncifHes  upon  which  tlia' 
"Ja^ksoti parly"  waa  OT^mjxtd  were  openly  proclalmet];  bp 
the  avowed  intention  to  rnvnrd  iIk  friends  uiid  lo  punisA  iu 
enemies,  in  the  distribution  of  oflice,  and  by  the  lonurntTrabli 
ctaim»  for  pDrticipation  in  the  "  spoils  uf  victory."  We  mvttf 
not  [KISS  utiitoticed  the  new  purly  designation  whirh  hn*  bmB 
u  complacently  assumed,  as  it  *vn»  reproachfully  given,  lit 
does,  of  itself,  speak  voluraes  of  the  ominous  change  of  pnr^ 
int«r^l!t  in  our  country.  Until  (he  electoral  contest  oS  1894, 
our  parties  wore  known  by  tith-s  dftxcriplive  of  thoir  r&- 
^ctive  creeds;  they  became  distinguished  hy  the  imme*  of' 
their  lenders,  and  in  lheea»eofthut/ncAu(»i/»4r'y,hy  thcoama 
of  an  ostensible  master. 

How  justly  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  nidged  of  the  frtness 
of  Oenei-jl  Jnckson  to  be  their  instrument,  it  apparent  fram  the 
result  Ilia  inaugural  speech  has  a  tone  as  arrogant,  an  if  ha- 
were  indeed  the  conqueror,  not  the  chosen,  of  the  people.  He 
seems  to  haveassumed,  like  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  thai  he  wad 
the  State:  and  that  cgrcgioasiy  offensive  pronoun,  1,  I,  covers 
and  absorbs  almost  all  the  power!"  of  the  government.  Beforo 
it,  tile 'ru-urdinate  agents  of  Ihe  conslitution  fudc  into  »• 
tellites  nl'  his  mighty  course.  This  address  contnios  tho 
germs  of  ihiit  policy,  which,  with  rapid  growth,  h»»  OTer* 
ahadowerl  the  land,  as  the  Upas,  withering  its  energies  snd 
spreading,  everywhere,  the  apathy  of  death.  As  "thb  i** 
slnijncnl  of  the  federal  efinnlitntion,  he  claims  the  rigJit  (er 
manage  lAc  revmue  of  the  United  States;"  and  from  "jwen/. 
demomtrntiom  of  public  .fentimrnt"  be  infers  the  dnlj  nt' 
r^orm;  which  means,  in  oth^r  words,  the  removiii  from  attea- 
of  every  incumbent,  howct-er  meritorious,  who  h.id  oppamA\ 
or  refund  to  aid,  his  clevatiun.  Here  arc  pretension*  whidlW 
incompatible   with    the   spirit  of   the   constitution    and    tliri 
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genius  of  the  government  They  do  not  give  to  the  President 
the  management  of  the  public  revenue,  nor  the  power  of  reform; 
which,  as  he  understands  it,  is  the  modelling  of  the  government 
to  suit  his  peculiar  views.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  framers  of 
the  constitution  sedulously  sought  to  keep  the  management  of 
the  revenue  from  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  to  place  it  with 
the  legislature;  which  has  devolved  it  upon  an  officer  of  its  crea- 
tion, the  appointment  of  whom,  unhappily,  has  been  siven  to 
the  President,  and  over  whom,  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
ofrefomij  the  President  exercises  plenary  controul.  It  is  not 
our  purpose,  here,  to  consider,  at  large,  the  fatal  consequences 
that  have  flowed  from  the  assumption  of  right  to  manage  the 
public  revenue;  the  duty  of  reform  being  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  reform  is  set  up,  merits  all 
attention,  as  docs  the  mode  of  its  performance.  We  quote, 
therefore,  entire,  the  clauses  of  the  address  which  relate  to  it 

"The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes  on  the  list  of 
executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  taak  of 
reform^  which  will  require,  particularly,  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that 
have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  into  conflict  with 
the  freedom  of  elections ;  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes  which 
have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointments  and  have  placed  or 
continued  power  in  unfaithful  and  incompetent  hands." 

"  In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  delineated,  I  shall  ende»> 
▼our  to  select  men  whose  diligence  and  talents  will  ensure,  in  their  r^ 
spective  stations,  able  and  faithful  co-operation, — depending  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  service  more  on  the  integrity  and  zeal  of  the 
officers,  than  on  their  numbers.*' 

These  extracts  aflford  text  for  a  volume  of  commentary,  of 
tlic  most  edifying  character;  but  the  space  allowed  us  admon- 
ishes us  to  refrain.  The  reproach  of  his  predecessor  is  uncour- 
tcous;  nay,  gross;  but  we  are  not  so  superfluous  as  to  ask  from 
tlie  rude  soldier  any  sacrifice  of  his  humour  to  good-breeding, 
nor  of  any  man,  in  a  struggle  so  fierce  and  selfish,  regard  for 
that  benevolence  which,  true  or  false,  is  the  foundation  of  po- 
liteness. But  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  in  charges  of  a  grave 
ciiaracter,  regard  for  truth.  Where,  Uicn,  we  demand,  were 
those  abuses  that  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections  ?  They  did  not 
exist  in  removals  on  the  ground  of  political  opinion  or  conduct, 
for  no  such  removal  was  made;  nor  in  nomination  to  office,  for 
Mr.  Adams  was  ignorant,  or  disdainful,  of  the  political  maxim 
now  so  broadly  practised  on,  of  rewarding  friends  and  punish- 
ing enemies,  by  appointment  to  and  dismissal  from  office;  and 
his  selections  were,  consec^uently,  made  by  the  criterion  of  merit. 
What  causes,  we  demand,  could  or  did  disturb  the  rightful 
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course  of  appointment,  and  where  were  the  unfaithful  and  in- 
competent hands  in  which  power  had  been  placed  or  continued? 
Could  the  new  President  have  foreseen  the  unhappy  result  of 
many  of  his  own  appointments,  especially  could  he  have  anti- 
cipated the  unconstitutional  and  flagitious  course  of  the  post- 
omcers,  he  would  not  have  daretl  to  make  such  charges  against 
officers  who  were  as  free  from  corruption  and  improper  bias  as 
will  ever  be  found  again. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  doctrine  of  reform,  at  the  time  it 
was  broached,  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  untried  Pre- 
sident, or  at  least  by  those  who  concocted  it  for  him;  still  there 
is  some  mystification  in  the  manner  of  putting  it  forth,  particu- 
larly in  the  phrases,  <<thc  demonstration  of  public  sentiment 
inscribes  on  the  list  of  public  duties,  the  task  of  reform," — 
"tlie  rightful  course  of  appointment,'^  and  the  "depending  for 
the  advancement  of  the  public  service  more  on  the  integrity 
and  zeal  of  the  public  oflicers,  than  on  their  numbers*"  And 
tliis  mystification  has  not  been  a  little  increased  by  the  practical 
commentary,  in  the  nomination  of  zealous  partisans  to  office; 
in  the  activity  required  from  them  at  elections;  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  newspaper  editors,  until  the  stomach  of  the  Senate 
sickened  and  rejected  them;  and  in  the  distribution  of  public 
contracts  among  mail-carriers  and  the  furnishers  of  "  twine  and 
wrappers i^^  at  the  most  extravagant  rates. 

But  the  progress  of  events  has  elucidated  whatever  was  ob- 
scure. "  The  demonstration  of  public  sentimcnf*'  is  now 
understood  to  be  an  oracle,  whose  responses  are  above  and  con- 
troul  the  law,  and  which,  however  dark  and  uncertain,  the  Pre- 
sident has  the  powder  to  interpret,  and  to  draw  from  it  authority 
for  executive  and  legislative  action.  «  7%e  rightful  course  of 
appointment'^  is  that  which  selects  exclusively  for  office  Jack- 
son partisans,  and  which  renders  them  responsible,  not  to  their 
country,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  utlicial  duty,  but  to  the 
President,  for  the  prompt  execution  of  his  behests,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be.  And  "Me  dependancc  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  public  service  inore  on  the  integrity  and  zeal  of 
the  public  officers  than  on  their  mimbcrsj"  means  that  the 
President  has  the  right  to  add  to  those  numbers  at  his  pleasure; 
as  in  case  of  the  creation  of  the  many  government  banks  and 
their  visitors,  all  of  which  is  a  gross  infraction  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

That  General  Jackson  was  zealous  and  true  in  the  object  of 
his  selection,  is  again  apparent,  in  the  promptitude  and  extent 
of  his  changes  in  office.  From  a  list  of  his  removals,  confess- 
edly imperfect,  it  appears,  that  between  the  fourth  of  March, 
1829^  when  he  came  into  office,  and  the  fourth  March,  1830, 
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there  were  removed,  chiefs  and  subordinates^  two  thousand 
persons. 

Tliis  gross  abuse  of  the  executive  power  of  appointment  and 
removal,  was  a  direct  and  open  attempt  at  bribery,  and  a  suc- 
cessful effort  of  corruption.  It  was  in  eil'ect,  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution,  prostrating  the  only  barrier  between  the  exe- 
cutive power  and  the  purity  of  elections.  In  no  other  mode, 
without  u  niilitury  force^  could  the  Executive  influence  the 
people.  But  with  the  hope  of  appointment  to,  and  the  fear  of 
removal  from,  ofTicc,  he  operates  upon  the  ])olls,  not  only  in  the 
election  for  agents  of  the  general  government,  but  for  officers 
of  the  state,  and  even  of  the  municipal  institutions.  This 
mode  of  corruption  was  no  accidental  discovery,  resulting  from 
the  reward  of  the  immediate  agents  in  the  President's  elevation. 
As  a  party  measure  it  had  been  long  in  use  in  many  of  the 
States,  especially,  in  the  great  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  first  secretaries  of  the  state  and  the  treasury 
appointed  by  General  Jackson,  had  grown  expert  in  employing 
it.  But  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  had  liitherto  resisted  its  introduction  at  Washington. 

It  was  now,  however,  resorted  to  with  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  means  to  render  it  most  efFective.  The  mere 
removal  from  office  of  existing  incumbents  might  be  deemed 
only  a  measure  of  vengeance  towards  enemies  and  gratitude 
towards  friends;  and  thousands  of  worthless  and  busy  spirits, 
who  had  been  animated  to  action  by  the  hope  of  reward,  would 
suffer  their  energies  to  subside  in  chagrin  and  despondency.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of  obtaining  office 
should  be  kept  alive,  by  some  declaration,  from  the  Executive, 
keeping  open  the  door,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  offices  had 
been  momentarily  reformed.  The  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress spoke  only  of  reform^  not  of  frequent  change  in  office. 
But  the  Congressional  message  of  IStiii  removed  all  clouds 
whicii  might  have  chilled  the  eagerness  to  ser\-e.  There,  at 
at  once,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Executive  upon  this  head  is 
developed,  and  the  intention  of  applying  this  instrument  of  cor- 
ruption to  the  legislature  and  the  people  is  almost  avowed. 
Tlie  following  is  the  manifest  then  made: 

The  President,  having  recommended  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President,  adds: 


4» 


If,  however,  it  should  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  provision  disqualifying  for  office  the  representatives  in  Con- 
<rress,  on  whom  such  an  election  may  have  devolved,  would  not  be  proper. 
**  While  members  of  Conrrresi)  can  be  constitutionally  appointed  to 
offices  of  trust  and  profit,  it  will  be  the  practice,  even  under  the  most  con- 
scientious adherence  to  duty,  to  select  them  for  such  stations  as  tho^  arc 
believed  to  be  better  qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens;  but  the  pnruy  of 
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>flicially  concernod.  The  nature  of  the  judicial 
oessity  of  BecurinEr  in  the  cabinet  and  in  diplomatic  stations  of  the  higlisit 
rank,  the  best  talents  and  political  experience,  should,  perhaps,  ezespt 
these  from  Uie  exclusion. 

"  There  are,  perhaps,  few  men  who  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  enjor 
office  and  power,  without  bein||r  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  fest 
ings  nnfavourablo  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  Their 
integrity  may  be  proof  against  improper  considerations  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  themselves ;  but  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  looking  with 
indifference  upon  the  public  interests,  and  of  tolerating  conduct,  from 
which  unpractised  men  would  revolt.  Office  is  considered  as  a  speciss 
of  property ;  and  government  rather  as  a  means  of  promoting  individoil 
interests,  than  as  an  instrument  created  solely  for  the  service  of  the  pech 
ple,^orruption  in  some,  and  in  others,  a  perversion  of  correct  feehagi 
and  principles,  divert  government  from  its  legitimate  ends,  and  make  it  an 
engine  for  the  support  of  tlie  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  duUtt 
of  all  public  qfficera  ffrf ,  or  at  leatt  admit  of  being  made^  ao  plain  and  mm^ 
ple^  that  the  intelligent  may  readily  qualify  them  for  their  perfarmanees  and 
I  cannot  but  heliere,  that  more  is  lost  by  the  long  continuance  of  men  in  qffke^ 
iMan  is  generally  to  be  gained  by  their  experience,  I  submit,  therefore,  to 
your  consideration,  whether  the  efficiency  of  the  government  would  not  be 
promoted,  and  official  industry  and  integrity  better  secured  by  a  general 
extension  of  the  law,  which  limits  appointments  to  four  years. 

«( In  a  country  where  offices  are  created  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo> 
pie,  no  one  man  has  anj^  more  intrinsic  right  to  official  station  than  anotoer. 
Offices  were  not  established  to  give  support  to  particular  men  at  the  public 
expense.  No  individual  wrong  is  therefore  done  by  removal,  since  neither 
appointment  to  nor  continuance  in  office  is  matter  of  righL  The  incum- 
bent became  an  officer  with  a  view  to  public  benefits;  and  when  these 
require  his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  private  interests.  It 
is  the  people,  and  they  alone,  who  have  a  right  to  complain  when  a4»ad 
officer  is  substituted  for  a  good  one.  He  who  is  removed  has  the  same 
means  of  obtaining  a  living  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  millions  who  never 
held  office.  The  proposed  limitation  would  destroy  the  idea  of  property 
now  so  generally  connected  with  official  station;  and  although  individuu 
distress  may  be  sometimes  produced,  it  would,  by  promoting  that  rotation 
which  constitutes  a  leading  principle  in  the  republican  creed,  give  health- 
ful action  to  the  system." 

Now  all  this  is  broad  enough  to  be  easily  understood  by 
members  of  Congress  elect  and  to  be  elected,  and  by  every 
hungry  expectant  throughout  the  land.  The  first  are  distinctly 
told,  no  constitutional  prohibition  preventing,  <<  that  it  will  be 
the  practice,  even  under  the  most  conscientious  adherence  to 
duty,  to  select  them  for  such  stations  as  they  are  believed  to  be 
better  qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens."  The  consideration, 
that  is,  the  nature  of  the  better  qualification,  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, knowing,  as  all  do,  the  nature  of  the  pledge  that  has 
been  exacted  for  implicit  obedience  to  presidential  behests, 
which,  even,  some  of  the  officers  selected  from  Congress,  as 
Messrs.  Branch,  Berrien,  Ingham  and  M'Clean,  have  been  un- 
able to  redeem.    The  disappointed  applicants  for  o£Sce  are  en- 
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couraged  to  maintain  their  allegiance  by  being  told  that  contin- 
uance in  office  smacks  of  corruption;  that  official  duties  may  be 
performed  by  all;  that  official  industry  and  integrity  may  be 
better  secured  by  limiting  the  tenure  of  office  to  four  years; 
that  no  consideration  for  an  officer,  however  meritorious,  will 
stay  his  removal  when  public  benefits,  (such  as  the  appointment 
of  a  thorough-going  Jackson  man,)  require  his  removal;  and 
that  rotation  in  office,  '<  which  constitutes  a  leading  principle  in 
the  republican  creed,  gives  healthful  action  to  the  system.'' 

This  broad  manifestation  of  the  President's  views,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  power  of  filling  offices,  had  become  specially  neces- 
sary from  some  declarations  which  he  had  made,  when  only  a 
candidate  for  the  presidentship;  when  his  experience  was  young, 
and  his  judgment  unlearned  in  the  use  of  this  power;  or  when, 
uninstructed  by  skilful  advisers,  he  really  believed  that  there 
was  other  discrimination  between  virtue  and  vice  than  their 
adaptation  to  a  proposed  end. 

In  his  letter  of  October  7, 1825,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  when  resigning  his  seat  as  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  General  Jackson  observes,  '<  if  important  appointments 
continue  to  devolve  on  the  .representatives  in  Congress,  it  re- 
quires no  depth  of  thought  to  be  convinced  that  corruption 
will  become  ike  order  of  the  dajfj  and  that,  under  the  garb  of 
conscientious  sacrifices  to  establish  precedents  for  the  public 
good,  evils  of  serious  importance  to  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  the  republic  may  arise.  It  is  through  this  channel 
that  the  people  may  expect  to  be  attacked  in  their  constitu- 
tional sovereignty,  and  where  ttrannt  may  expect  to  spring 
up  in  some  favourable  emergency." 

Again,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  he  remarked, 
<<  The  removal  qfno  public  officer  should  be  effected  to  create 
a  vacancy  or  to  gratify  the  ambition  qf  a  favourite  partisan. 
IVhen  this  shall  come  to  passj  the  patriot  will  have  ample 
cause  to  tremble  for  the  honour  qf  his  country  and  the  per- 
petuity qf  her  republican  institutions.^^ 

These  arc  sound  doctrines,  such  as  guided  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Monroe.  Not  that 
members  of  Congress  were  excluded  from  the  service  of  their 
country  in  executive  stations,  but  that  they  were  selected  as 
from  the  mass  of  citizens,  as  citizens,  not  as  members  of  Con- 
gress, on  account  of  peculiar  fitness,  and  never  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  action  of  the  legislature.  The  paucity  of  the 
number  of  these  appointments  is  demonstrative  of  this  position. 
And  with  regard  to  removal  from  office  in  order  to  create  a 
vacancy,  or  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  favourite  partisan,  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  difficultj  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  a  single  in- 
stance. 

VOL.  XVI. — so.  31.  23 


incmt«3> 
BoaVJ 


The  laudable  ocntiinonU  we  have  quoted  treni  qUi 
Gpiicn-al  Jaclcxon,  seeking  iheprcaidcncy;  but  OcDcral  J  acid  .  _ 
u  L'lvsidcnt,  Unt  need  oC  olhvr  niaxitn.i  «ni]  uthcr  pmctices. 
He  no  lunger  tlceniD  it  |)roper  to  exclude  jiicnihers  of  CoitgrcM 
from  importaot  uppuintm^nu,  but  pruposct,  only,  in  cww  of  aa 
amcndmiinl  lo  iho  consiitiitJon,  to  <itsoualify  for  inferior  oilic*i 
ilie  roprcAcotftlirpf  in  Cun^-vsa,  on  wlium  llic  vIucUod  of  Pie- 
sidcDt  tn*y  Itave  devolved;  leaving  opcu,  cveu  to  ihctHi  judi- 
cinl,  cabinet  Hiid  diplomatic  »tatluos,  the  most  tonplingfoi  ibdr 
ambition.  UuL  under  the  present  constitution^  ho  Uixlincll; 
svoH-s  his  intention  'Mo  select  tJiem  for  such  »tati(iiuiut])uy«cv 
believed  tu  bo  better  quulilicil  to  fill;"  tluil  is,  as  explaiaed in 
pnelice,  for  every  oiScc  in  the  governroeot,  fron)  a  uifil*tfer  oi' 
statPi  Lo  aclcrkitliip  ii)  n  ilepartnienl.  He  liu«  accacdiogly  ap- 
pointed, in  tike  short  spsco  of  hisadministratioa,  aiure  incq)bi3> 
oi  Congress  to  olGcc  than  all  his  predecessor);  luvingU' 
liftecn  iroin  the  SeuAte,  and  ltvcnty<aix  from  tlie  Ilou«:  a 
preacntativea. 

From  the  bieanial  register,  compiled  under  tho  (lij«ct« 
tlie  Secretury  of  Stule,  tiitialjy  denumiiuletl  the  Hluu  Bo  _, 
appcara  that  tlwrc  arc  between  forty  and  fifty  ttiousaod  Jttjieai^ 
■ntii,  directly  or  imlire<lly,  upon  executive  itairiKiflgc;  ^11  of 
whom  wore  formerly  roiponsiblo  to  the  country  iijr  ihc  b '  "^ 
performance  of  tlieir  dutyj  but  who,  by  tiie  new  Uunn 
above  mt  forth,  enlarged  and  expl^n'ed  by  tlie  pn 
ihe  Senate,  have  beaome  the  mere  crcaLuret,  the  / 
ll)c  President  la  tlie  last  nicnlioned  Ricinorablc  da| .  ,  . , 
he  ofaimiGS,  "  That,  the  whole  executive  power  hwfi^  9faU 
in  the  President,  who  \h  rexpousitilc  for  i).t  exeuBiiB,  it  J* 
s  nceesfiiry  consetiucnce,  that  he  should  have  a  riglil  le  jj ' 
ploy  a^vnia  of  hia  own  dioice,  to  aid  bim  in  tho  jtaj" 
aDC«  ol  his  duties,  and  to  diaohargc  them,  when  liedkd 
lODKor  he  willing  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts."  Thitfl 
most  admirable  simplilicalion  of  our  syetcui.  ThePicaidt. 
has  Ihe  wholf  rtnponaibilily,  ond  being  thus  responsible  fat  all, 
has  Ihe  whole  power,  instead  of  many  oiTieen  in  dilTiiTenl 
<te]>Brtinenls,  each  having  spiiropriato  duties,  and  gmIi  t 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct,  we  have  in  tnith  tiut^ 
officer.  The  President  carries  on  tho  govcmmcut,  the  r 
but  his  agents— not  officers  of  iJic  United  States,  but  < 
Preaidenl.  Thus,  in  America,  we  should  say  presidattQ 
in  England,  we  8pe;ik  of  royal  o/licers.  "  WhaluvKr  a 
nivo  him,  we  have  but  one  EXECU'HVE  OFFICEH.^ 
Uriareus  titsin  the  centre  of  our  R)'stvin;  and,  wiihbuliud 
hands,  louchea  every  ihinR.  movi^  every  UiJn^  conlrouls  a 
thing,  h  this  reiiubtieaniam;  is  thl«  a  govvrnnieiit  of  Jm 
Ibis  legwl  rtsponsiSiilijjl"     Ipw  iJia.  Ujeorj|.U.ift  j  " 
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that  wc  may  soon  cease  to  have  a  government  of  laws,  or  any 
responsible  government — ^for  the  Executive,  wielding  all  official 
power,  including  the  manai^ement  of  the  treasury,  is  to  all 
effectual  purpose  irresponsible.  AVhat  is  the  responsibility 
which  he  so  boldly  assumes?  Is  it  legal  responsibility?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Legal  responsibility  is  liability  to  punishment  for 
mal-administration.  But  the  President  does  not  suppose  that 
he  is  to  be  impeached  and  punished,  if  a  Secretary  of  State  com- 
jnit  treason,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrest  the  public  trea- 
sure from  the  legal  depository,  and  scatter  it  among  subservient 
institutions, — a  Post-master  «ind  his  assistants  arrange  their  con- 
tracts, and  squander  the  public  funds,  and  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  influence  elections; 
— or  if  they,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs,  should  be  guilty  of 
bribery.  What,  then,  is  this  responsibility,  from  which  the 
President  draws  all  the  powers  of  government  to  himself?  It 
is  merely  responsibility  to  public  opinion — liability  to  public 
censure — ^a  chance  of  becoming  unpopular — the  danger  of  losing 
a  re-election — the  hazard  of  failing  in  an  enterprise  of  am- 
bition. 

With  such  a  theory  of  the  appointing  power — ^with  such  an 
army  of  mercenary  dependants,  whose  means  of  subsistence  are 
in  his  hands,  and  who  are  spread  over  tlie  whole  country — in  its 
cities,  its  villages,  <ind  even  in  its  hidden  valleys — infecting  the 
whole  community  with  the  taint  of  their  opinions  and  their  ser- 
vility, is  it  not  palpable  to'sense,  that  our  politics  and  our  political 
institutions  must  be  corrupted  in  their  very  fountains — in  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise? 

This  question  is  best  answered  by  an  examination  into  the 
eflcct  of  the  presidential  influence  on  the  election  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  Congress;  and  no  better  mode  can  be  offered,  perhaps,  for 
that  purpose,  than  a  comparison  of  the  votes  in  the  House  of 
Ri-'prescntatives  in  that  and  the  preceding  sessions.  That 
House,  in  the  thirty-fifth  Congress,  was  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  members;  the  census  of  1S30  gave  to  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress  two  hundred  and  forty  members.  The 
vote  on  the  bill  for  renewing  the  bank  charter,  in  1833,  was 
one  hundred  and  nine  to  eighty-five; — vacancies  and  absentees, 
twenty-two.  The  House  determined,  in  1834,  that  the  bank 
sl)ouKl  not  be  re-chartered,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  to  eighty-two,  upon  a  resolution  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means;  leaving  twenty-four  vacancies  and 
absentees.  In  1832,  there  was  a  majority  favourable  to  the 
bank  of  twenty-four  votes;  and  in  1S34,  a  majority  against  it 
of  fifty-three  votes.  Supposing  the  twenty-four  additional 
votes,  resulting  from  the  new  census,  to  have  been  gained  by 
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the  usual  influence  of  a  predominant  party,  it  remains  proba- 
ble that  a  change,  greater  than  twice  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
bank,  had  been  efiected  in  the  House,  by  presidential  influence. 
A  further  illustration  of  official  influence  may  be  seen  in  the 
changes  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  in  the 
last  state,  particularly,  upon  this  very  bank  question.     The 
giant  state  of  New  York,  great  in  every  thing,  in  its  virtues 
and  its  follies,  was  laid,  by  the  great  magician,  manacled,  at  the 
footstool  of  the  President    New  Jersey,  which,  chamelion- 
like,  takes  her  colour  accordingly  as  she   looks  upon  either 
her  eastern  or   western  neighbour,  and  who  is  at  any  time 
of  that  colour   which   graces  both  those  neighbours — New 
Jersey,  in  a  short  month,  nay,  not  so  much,  changed  from 
an  opponent  to  a  supporter  of  the  administration;  and  having 
elected  a  General  Assembly,  which  gave  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  one  of  the  most  zealous  enemies  of  Jacksonism, 
immediately  afterwards  elected  a  representation  to  Congress, 
which  has  been  equally  zealous  in  maintaining  all  the  measures 
of  the  President     Pennsylvania,  good,  easy  Pennsylvania, 
unpretending,  unambitious,  plodding  Pennsylvania,  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  driven  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  licking  the 
hand  armed  with  the  fatal  axe;  has  shown  love  and  devotion  for 
the  President,  far  surpassing  that  of  woman;  since  she  has  sur- 
rendered to  him  her  interests  and  her  will^  in  every  point  that 
was  dear  to  her.     We  cannot  pursue  her  in  all  her  changes,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  relative  to  the  bank. 
In  June,  1832,  her  legislature  resolved,  <<  That,  connected  as 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  is  with  success- 
ful financial  operations  and  sound  currency  of  the  country,  we 
view  the  speedy  re-chartering  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  welfare.^'  And,  in  February, 
1833,  it  resolved, «  That  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  would  so  injuriously  affect  the  banks  and  all  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  commonwealth,  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  used  to  avert  so  serious  a  calamity."     In  February,  1834, 
the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  as  is  well  understood, 
moved  by  party  considerations  and  party  agents,  openly  assailed 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ascribing  to  her  all  the  evils 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  measures  of  the  President; 
and  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  senate,  approving  the  Pre- 
sident's conduct  towards  the  institution,  which  was  only  not 
carried.     Upon  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  recreant  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  their  constituents  have  yet  to  pass,  and, 
if  indications  be  not  delusive,  they  are  about  to  receive,  a  judg- 
ment for  their  works,  which  will  not  increase  their  reputation 
or  happiness.     For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
we  know  of  but  two  degrees  of  infamy  greater  than  that  of  the 
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high  political  officer  who  sells  his  opinions  and  his  influence 
for  a  party  price:  they  are  Uiosc  of  tlie  informer  who  sells  the 
blood  of  his  victim,  and  of  the  witness  who  barters  his  truth 
and  his  conscience. 

We  mi|rht  enter  minutely  into  the  modes  by  which  this  pre- 
sidential influence  has  been  put  in  action,  but  it  must  suffice, 
now,  to  refer,  generally,  to  the  direct  interference  in  elections 
by  the  United  States  officers;  of  which  the  letters  of  the  Fourth 
Auditor,  dated  April  2S,  1832,  and  September  2S,  1833,  fre- 
quently published  in  the  daily  journals,  are  flagrant  instances, 
perpetrated  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  by  direction  of  the  Pre- 
sident;— ^to  the  perversion  of  funds,  disclosed  in  the  operations 
of  the  post  office  department,  and  about  to  be  disclosed  in  the 
Land  Office,  the  Indian  Bureau  and  in  tlie  Customs, — and  to  the 
stui)cndous  operations  of  corruption,  through  tlic  medium  of 
the  public  deposits. 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  satisfactorily,  a  design  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  to  obtain  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
i  nflucnce  over  the  elective  franchise.  We  have  shown,  too,  that 
the  design  has  been  accomplished,  in  the  great  change  in  the 
constituency  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  we  now 
propose  concisely  to  trace  the  results  of  this  odious  influence 
upon  legislation,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  engrossing  all  political  power  to  itself. 

The  first,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  important  step  towards 
the  subjugation  of  a  deliberative  body,  is  to  render  its  officers 
subservient  The  Sjjeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
give  to  its  proceedings,  even  when  the  majority  of  the  House  is 
against  him,  much  of  the  tone  and  colour  of  his  own  wishes. 
He  may,  by  an  artful  construction  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  of  the  lex  parliamentarian  ^wg  the  desired  direction  to  its 
business;  may  aid  essentially  to  facilitate  party  measures,  which 
have  been  duly  prepared  out  of  the  House;  may,  by  convenient 
deafness  and  shortsightedness,  exclude  from  debate  dangerous 
opponents ;  and,  above  all,  may,  by  the  appointment  of  stand- 
ing and  occasional  committees,  advance  or  impede  almost  any 
measure  at  discretion.  When  the  majority  of  the  House  is 
with  him,  all  this  may  be  done  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  reputation  and  6claL  The  dark  stain  of  turpitude  is  al- 
most invisible  in  the  glare  of  success.  The  clerk,  too,  of  the 
House,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  not  without  his  party  use. 

The  individual,  if  elected  a  member,  on  whom  the  choice  of 
the  House  would  fall,  or  might  be  directed,  as  Speaker,  was  well 
known  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  early  resolved  by  the 
Executive  to  secure  his  allegiance  by  all  the  liens  which  the 
passions  of  hope  and  fear  could  weave  around  an  ambitious 
mind.  To  this  individual  the  most  important  diplomatic  sta- 
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tion  in  tJie  (;ifi  of  ihe  Pftsi<lent  was  proposed,  coHjititntiaJfy, 
on  the  13th  Mareli,  1833,  before  h)»  Glwtion  lo  iho  tliirty-aluh 
CongritsiL  This  asstmnre  of  af)])oinUncnt  was  kept  secret,  teat 
il  should  mar  hi«  election  to  Congress  anti  t«  ibe  SneakcH* 
eba'tr.  Under  a  secret  promiac,  Ihcir-for*,  nT  ™  tii^Ii 
coniti (deration  for  which  could  nol  befoi  < 
anderstoo^,  he,  us  the  desi^nHMd  )iei-Tiitt 
Ritwl  »acot  in  Congress,  and  the  Speakt  s ' 

when  a   bill  whn  pawtud  »ppr«prialine   ii;:    :,^  ■ 

nlary  of  UOOO  dollars  aud  ao  outlit  of  ihn  liku  Min. 
all  this  tiin«  the  important  mission  to  Ureal  Britain  w 
abevanoe,  and  Ihe  interest  of  tlii;  nation  jeop»rded. 

Con  then:,  we  ask,  confidently,  be  a  doulil  of  the  motives  of 
the  President  in  posipiming  the  numinntiun  oflhol  genltemanu 
the  Scnsie,  not  only  until  the  meeting  of  Con  ureas,  bul  until  the 
close  of  the  most  important  scsNion  holden  under  Ibe  ooostilo* 
tion;  Dot  only  until  the  ap^mhitnient  of  lhceommit(ue«  chargMi 
with  the  investigation  of  cxcculivo  mcMures,  but  tiniil  those 
measures,  which  preaeoled  the  altcruntive  of  the  ^nhfersinn  of 
the  eooatitution,  or  tlie  subversion  of  lI.     '     '  ,        i  .  had 

beon  sanctioned  hy  tlio  Honw?     Can  tl  i  ithe 

Si)eaker  yielded  to  ihc  lenintation,  and  i"  ■  iitoo 

Of  the  President— ihnl.  he  field  fart  the  ■  ■  ^  dim* 

self  sod  the  President,  the  completion  of  wiiigli  lie  could  cxjimI, 
only,  by  promoting  the  President's  views,  whioh  t»t»  Ui»  con- 
dition precedeotF  It  is  notorious,  Ihal-in  dischar^u  of  IHsordi- 
Dary  official  duties,  he  gave  such  oETence  (o  tlie  HtuBi^  thit 
seiersl  weeks  elapsed  ftfter  his  resignation  before  the  o  " 
vote  of  thanks  was  reluctantly  and  un^ntciouvly  I 
him;  and  Ihut  his ilcvolion  lo  executive  measures  h 
him  from  the  people  of  his  diftrict,  and  the  le^itluoreof  bia 
Htate.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  in  rejerllit^  thenani- 
na^on,  has  moat  properly  set  ifpon  (his  collunon  tb*snl  of 
reprobation,  for  which  there  never  has  been  a  mom  i| 
requirenrent;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that,  o 
(jympathy,  friendly  consideration,  or  any  cither  p 
should  have  prevented  that  reprobation  from  bui»||iiiore  im* 
posing  and  exemplary,  by  a  greater  nutnlier  of  votes. 

Instantly,  upon  the  orKsnization  of  the  House,  th«  infliMnifr 
vri)ich  had  been  m>  powerful  at  the  polls,  became  appnrpnl  ivili^ 
in  the  sacred  hall  of  legtstalion,  and  with  tlw;  tcmp-r  ■■•■  »^-"- 
boastinc  that  it  never  spared  an  enemy,  it  proscri' 
whose  faithfulness  and  skill  during  u  series  uf  y 
naught  but  commemlation.     But  he  was  not  an  >Ji< 
Executive.     His  ofBce  was  taken  from  him  an't  given  lu  i 
thorough-going  Jacksonman.     Nor  was  the  proaertplioo  hvfc 
stayed  i  two  unolfending  sub-clerk^  mspcctin  of  anti-Jackna- 
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ism,  were  deprived  of  their  customary  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  newly  elected  chief  clerk. 

This  spirit,  which  could,  in  its  vengeful  mood,  descend  to 
deprive  a  petty  clerk  of  his  wonted  subsistence,  would,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  controul  every  measure  which  tended  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  power  of  the  Executive,  or  which  might  assume 
a  party  character.  Of  these,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  principal  were: 

1.  The  reasons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  transfer  of  the  pension  agency  from  that  Bank  to  the 
presidential  banks. 

3.  And  the  contested  election  between  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Letcher. 

Our  limits  require  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
two  former.  But  they  are  sufiScient  to  exemplify  the  overrul- 
ing power  of  the  President  in  the  legislative  department 

I.  The  16th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  fatal 
power  to  withhold  the  deposits,  required  him  to  lay  before 
Congress  the  reasons  for  its  exercise;  which  duty  was  duly 
performed  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December, 
1833.  The  object  of  this  requisition  cannot  be  misconceived, 
but  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  grossly  mistated.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  being  the  agent  of  Congress,  that  body  had  taken 
this  mode  to  be  promptly  apprised  of  his  acts,  in  relj^tion  to  an 
event  so  important  as  the  change  of  the  depository  of  the  public 
treasure,  that  it  might  weigh  and  determine  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  his  reasons.  Had  this  subject  come  before  Congress,  simply, 
upon  the  relation  which  the  law  established  between  them  and 
their  fiduciary,  no  other  question  than  the  sufficiency  of  his 
reasons  could  possibly  have  arisen:  and,  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
doubt,  that  a  sharp  reprimand,  perhaps  impeachment,  would  have 
attended  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposits;  but  the 
far-reaching,  all-grasping  responsibility  of  the  President,  made 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct  the  chief  subject  of  consideration. 

The  removal  of  the  deposits  was,  peculiarly,  a  measure  of  the 
President,  deliberately  adopted  agamst  the  advice  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  cabinet,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  law.  Its  eficct,  as  its  design,  was  to 
extend  and  confirm  that  influence  which  the  abuse  of  the  ap- 

fointing  power  had  created.  Upon  it,  all  the  power  of  the 
^resident  and  the  party  was  perilled,  for  if  they  failed  to  sus- 
tain the  measure,  the  administration  would  be  overthrown. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  fully  display  the  extent,  and  the 
evil  of  the  unconstitutional  influence  of  the  President,  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  people,  and  of  CongresSi  upon  this  occasion. 
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majority  would  not  take  the  indelible  shame  of  directly 
approving  the  reasons,  although  their  allegiance  forbade  them 
to  express  disapprobation.  After  a  debate  of  two  months 
duration,  as  ardent  and  as  able  as  was  ever  had  between  patriot- 
ism and  illegal  power,  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary  were  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  report  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  of  that  committee  sland  side  by  side,  presenting 
the  strong  contrast  of  subservience  to  executive  will  and 
patriotic  devotion.  Avoiding  to  put  before  tlie  House  the  only 
proper  question  arising  upon  those  reasons,  the  propriety  of 
past  executive  action  in  relation  to  the  public  treasure,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  introduced  new  subjects  for  legisla- 
tion; 1.  That  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be 
re-chartered;  2.  That  tlie  public  deposits  ought  not  to  be  re- 
stored to  it;  3.  That  such  deposits  ought  to  be  continued  in 
the  state  banks;  and,  4.  That  a  committee  should  be  raised  to 
inquire  into  the  management,  corruptions,  and  political  coiu 
duct  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

I'he  House  approved  tlie  first  proposition  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  to  eighty-two;  sixteen  members,  though 
opposed  to  executive  encroachments,  having  constitutional  or 
other  scruples  against  continuing  the  bank.  The  second  propo- 
sition on  which  the  strength  of  the  administration  was  displayed, 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four:  exhibiting  the  appalling  fact  that  the  Executive 
controlled  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  not  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  con- 
scientiously approved  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

H.  Upon  the  second  case,  the  subserviency  of  the  legislature 
to  the  executive  department,  though  less  operative  and  injurious 
than  upon  the  first,  is  not  less  remarkable. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  its  charter,  contracted  to 
perform  the  duties  of  commissioners  of  loans,  including  that  of 
pension  agents,  all  of  which  were  imposed  upon  it  by  act  of  3d 
March,  1817,  which  directed  it,  and  such  State  banks  as  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  might  employ,  in  the  states  where 
no  branch  bank  should  be  established,  to  conform  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  President,  touching  the  execution  of  such  duties.  By  the 
act  of  April,  1810,  the  Secretary  at  War  was  empowered  to  ap- 
]K)int  pension  agents  in  the  States  and  Territories  where  there 
was  no  Commissioner  of  Loans,  and  in  the  District  of  Maine. 
This  act,  recognizing  the  duties  of  pension  agents  prior  to  the 
bank  charter,  restricted  the  Secretary's  power  of  appointment 
to  places  where  there  was  no  Commissioner  of  Loans,  and  of 
course,  on  the  substitution  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  such 
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commissioners,  to  places  wlierc  the  hank  or  any  of  its  branches 
had  not  been  e^tahlished. 

Between  the  years  1817  and  182S,  several  laws  relative  to 
pensions  were  enacted,  under  which  the  agency  of  the  bank 
was  not  disputed.  Its  rinht,  liowever,  was  denied,  under  the 
acts  of  15th  May,  ISJS,  and  7th  June,  1832.  The  Sd  section 
of  the  latter  act,  which  is  a  transcript  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
former,  together  with  a  supplementary  resolution,  provided, 
after  granting  to  certain  ofliccrs  and  others,  for  their  services  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  certain  ptn/  and  annuities,  "  that  the  pay 
allowed  hy  this  act  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  he  paid  to  the  oJlicer  or  soldier  entitled  tiiereto,  or  to 
llieir  authorized  attorney,  at  siic/i  phires  and  duyH  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  direct,  &.c.  In  the  execution  of  the  act  tiie  Secretary 
assigned  to  the  pension  oHicc  in  his  department,  the  duty 
of  examining  and  deciding  upon  applications  for  its  bene- 
fits, and  the  duty  of  paying  admitted  claims,  to  the  United 
States  Bank  and  its  hranches;  furnishing  them,  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  same  oflice,  with  the  necessary  lists,  docu- 
ments and  funds.  Thus,  the  bank  and  its  branches  liecame 
possessed  of  certain  books  and  vouchers;  and,  also  of  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  unexpended  balances  placed  in  their 
hands  under  the  act. 

The  acts  cited  form  the  basis  of  the  pension  agency  system 
of  the  United  States  ;  which  is,  simply,  that  the  bank  and  its 
branches  pay  the  ])ensions,  in  places  where  they  are  respective- 
ly established  ;  and  that  where  there  is  no  branch  bank,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  designate  a  state  hank;  an(> where 
there  is  neither  bank  nor  state  bank,  the  Secretary  of  War  ap- 
points a  pension  agent. 

Upon  this  system,  the  pension  service  was  performed,  with 
some  interruptions,  which  it  is  not  Accessary  to  notice  here, 
until  January,  1834;  when  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  appointed  fifteen  new  agents, 
(presidential  banks,)  and  commanded  the  Bunk  of  the  United 
States  to  cease  paying  pensions  under  the  act  of  1832,  and  to 
ti-ansfer,  to  the  designated  agents,  the  funds,  books  and  papers 
relating  to  this  a«;encv.  Tiie  Bank  of  the  United  States  I'efused 
obedience,  on  the  ground,  that  the  law,  its  duty  to  Congress,  and 
i-egard  to  its  safety,  required  it  so  to  do.  On  the  4th  February, 
the  President  communicated  this  refusal  to  CongreSvS,  denounc- 
ing the  hank  for  attempting  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration, usurping  the  functions  of  the  judicial  power,  and 
prescribing  to  the  executive  department  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  fulfil  its  duties. 

The  right  and  obligation  of  the  bank  under  the  act  of  1832, 
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wcru  dcnirvt  nn  twa  grouDilfi:  1st.  Tlinl,  iJio  aoL  in  not  a  pen- 
sioii  law,  Atid  llin  jviymunU  direcled  by  itAro  not  peiiiiuM. 
:f<l,  That,  if  iL  Iki  a  pension  law.  tliu  thiril  M^litm,  which  wo 
liiive  quobiil,  pill  lUt:  whole  bu«hiew  of  payment,  iDdluiling  iim 
aKuncy  aoil  tiic  mode  liy  wIiipIi  il  is  niailc,  tiiitlcr  tlic  oonlronl 
oi"  [fat:  SccrtiUiry  of  \Var. 

1.  It  U  uunoccfisary  here  to  repeat  the  arf^monli*  on  Ibo  firat 
pDAiliiin,  since  the  JwUcinry  Cuinmillee  of  the  Seriitlc  and  the 
minority  of  the  CnmmiUec  of  Ways  and  I^Icans  of  Iho  iiouse  of 
llcprcwiilHlivee,  hove  shown, uoiiduMvdy.tliul,  l«>tii  Hoii»!i  of 
('ongTMs,  tbe  President,  the  Secretary  of  War.  himself,  tire  Com* 
miv>]aiiir  ofPf-nsion*,  Ihc  Stjcrtslary  of  the  TrewMiry,  aad,  iD- 
I'l  inicnt  oftlm  Rovcrnnienl,  having  oeraaion  to 

Ml,  tliiimul,  hnvf  ioviu-iubiy  Irtoli-d  it,  and  the 
I  <  loll  tans;  and  tlint,auch  character  i»  indcli> 

h  ;       ,  Oil- Uw9  ibemKclrtt*,  by  the  hands  that  frnmod 

Uwiu.  Till:)'  ii:Lii;  apeciOcally,  to  many  otlicrsois  of  Cuau;ren 
vrhorcin  the  payments  directed  by  these  acts  arc  designated,  hy 
name,  hh  pensions. 

S.  The  President  liad  refened  tiiia  subject  lo  Uio  Atiurnoy 
GvtKiraJ,  for  hiti  conititleratiuii ;  who,  to  maintain  tlic  nuihority 
claimed  by  tiie  Secretary  of  War,  conlciids,  from  the  wurda  nf 
tl>c  thinl  section  of  the  >ct  ot  18:32,  directing  Ihe  pay  sllowud 
by  tliQ  net,  "  to  he  pHid  to  the  olEcRr,  &£.,  ul  such  piaera  and 
days  as  the  Secretary  may  dirocli"  "thatas  the  jxiwer  toap- 
jwiiit  the  place  uf  payment  ixunMniiti-^,lhc  Sccrplirymay  ap- 
poiul  a  place  at  ivhich  titers  iaao  hauk  or  other  (wti'tioti  aj^ont ; 
m  which  com:  Umptnvfr  to  uppoint  nn  agent  to  pay  must,  ne- 
cessarily, exist,  or  the  acknotvieU^d  power  to  ap|toint  a  pitttx 
uf  iMyment  lie  dcfcnied.  In  ihis  HnM  of  cjura,  the  puwer  lu 
ajipoiot  a  place  of  payment,  is  thus  !ieeu  to  inrludti,  as  iaridnntal 
to  il,  the  power  of  appoinliof;  au  agent  lo  pay.  And  if  thut 
power  lie  p(wu£ucil,  in  any  one  cusc,  [l  would  seem  lu  be  pos- 
sessed iu  ovury  other  ;  unless,  indlrcd,  it  um  ho  held,  thai  thn 
«iun(!  word,  in  this  law,  mcnns  <>no  Ihinj;  in  reference  to  one 
place,  and  a  totally  difi'ereiit  tliioji:  in  rel'ciencc  to  anolhcr — a 
CQiHtnielion  liia  nAned  to  lie  rcmlily  .-idirptml." 

Wc  hat^e,  here,  a  now  ejipoMlioa  of  die  principli^a  wliinh  so 
htuadly  dtaractcriMi  the  pmseitt  sdminiilmliun,  and  in  all  tlieir 
Isliuidu.  Thoir  coonuity  is  equalled  only  by  the  absurdity  of 
l)n;  cuDclni»un»  uf  tlw;  Sccn*^'"  f"""  1-  -  ■••um«d  premises. 
Ou  other  occasions  Oiq  I^m  ii^t,  the  rt|chl  to 

superintimd  and  direct  an  ;i ::  iJ<jnt,  tho  power 

lo  rcfnoTvhim:  now,  tlw  K^<  iii.it  the  power  to 

rrt'i/jis  inuVnif  lotlte  duly  ol  .luijurmlciitluficc.     Thua,  if 
Icgiflalure  givu  to  th«  I^eculivu  a  fupervixory  or  utber 
canneclion  with  any  subjecl,  the  power  to  modify  it,  to  do  ill 
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and  every  thiiifi;  in  and  about  it,  is  immediately  obtained  as  iii- 
cidenlal.  And  thus  a  ri^bt  is  set  up  not  only  to  appoint  aud 
remove  the  officers  established  bv  the  constitution  or  created 
by  law,  but  to  create,  direct  and  remove  officers,  at  the  will  of 
the  Executive. 

The  monstrosity  of  this  principle  becomes  obvious,  when  we 
carry  it  into  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  exe- 
cutive functions — the  army.  As  commander-in-chief  the  Presi- 
dent may  lawfully  designate  the  times  and  places  at  which  the 
army  may  assemble.  But,  says  the  Attorney  General,  the  power 
to  designate  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  a  thing  shall 
be  done,  includes  the  power  of  determining  m7/o  and  how  many 
shall  do  it;  therefore,  the  President  may  not  only  direct  the 
troops,  levied  pursuant  to  law,  to  rendezvous,  but  may  call 
forth  as  many  soldiers  and  officers  as  he  may  choose.  With 
such  a  power  and  such  an  Executive,  our  political  liberties 
would  soon  be  numbei*ed  among  the  relics  of  lost  worlds. 

But,  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  are  not  less  revolting  to 
reason,  than  his  principles  are  to  the  constitution.  "  The  Sec- 
retary," he  says,  "  may  appoint  a  place,  at  which  there  is  no 
bank  or  other  pension  agent,  in  which  case  the  power  to 
appoint  an  agent  to  pay  must  necessarily  exist"  Now,  we 
do  not  see  this  necessity  of  executive  assumption  of  power, 
when  the  legislature  is  half  the  year  in  session,  and  may  sup- 
ply the  omission,  real  or  supposed,  in  any  statutory  provision. 
But  let  us,  for  a  single  instant,  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
Secretary's  deduction.  That  necessity  extends  only  to  the  case 
supposed:  viz.  tliat  in  which  there  is  no  bank  or  other  pension 
agent  A  case  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  of 
course,  proving  the  rule,  which  is,  that  where  there  is  a  bank, 
or  other  pension  agent,  the  Secretary  cannot  appoint.  But  the 
instant  the  exception  is  assumed,  it  is  converted  into  the  gene- 
ral rule,  and  tlie  right  claimed  to  appoint  where,  and  because 
the  law  has  not  designated  an  agent,  is  tortured  into  a  right,  to 
appoint  agents  in  all  places,  and  especially  in  fifteen  places, 
where  the  law  has  already  established  them. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  pensions  exceeds  four  millions, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  desire  to  obtain  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  these  millions  was  the  motive  of  the  Executive, 
in  diverting  them  into  the  channels  through  which  they  now 
pass.  A  like,  though  unsuccessful,  effijrt  to  obtain  possession  of 
these  funds,  was  made,  about  the  period  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  Bank  of  the  United  States  into  an  executive  political 
agent;  and  though  the  Secretary  of  War  was  repelled  again  and 
again,  he  returned  to  the  atUick,  and  was  crowned  with  success, 
only,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  whole  revenue,  by 
withholding  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
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With  the  other  treasure  of  the  nation,  the  pension  millions 
were  also  ohtained,  save  the  small  sum  which  remains  in  that 
banky  subject  to  the  disposition  of  Congress.  It  is  proper, 
though  almost  needless,  to  say,  that  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General  had  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  President 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  flimsy  pretences  in 
which  the  attack  on  the  pension  fund  was  shrouded,  were  torn 
away  with  no  sparine  hand;  and  it  was  exhibited  in  its  true 
deformity,  by  the  adoption  of  resolutionr  reproving  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Executive,  and  affirming  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank.  But  not  so  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Not  content  with  attempting  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  his  assumption  of  legislative  power,  in 
dismissing  the  agents  constituted  by  law,  and  substituting 
others,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
posed to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  President  in  their  fullest 
extent,  by  repealing  all  laws  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  pay  pensions,  and  directing  such  payments  to  be 
made,  at  such  times  andplacesy  by  such  persons  or  corpora- 
tionSf  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
direct  The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  to  this  effect,  and 
which  placed  more  than  four  millions  at  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
position of  the  Executive,  was  never  acted  upon;  the  object  of 
the  report  was  otherwise  obtained,  and  the  President  was 
encouraged  in  his  illegal  assumptions  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
by  his  representatives  in  Congress. 

Having  thus  shown  the  baleful  effect  of  executive  influence 
upon  the  people  and  their  representatives,  let  us  regard,  for  a 
single  instant,  the  audacity  and  enormity  of  the  principal  case 
in  which  it  has  been  exercised. 

The  legislative  department,  in  due  exercise  of  its  authority 
over  the  public  treasure,  creates  for  it  a  depository;  and  from 
abundant  caution,  empowers  a  designated  officer  of  the  treasury 
to  withhold  the  deposits,  upon  the  contingency,  as  must  be 
supposed,  that  the  depositary  become  unsafe,  or  fail  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom,  by 
law,  no  power  over  the  subject  pertains,  resolves  to  remove  the 
public  treasure,  and  requires  the  proper  treasury  officer  to  exe- 
cute his  will.  That  officer,  believing  compliance  neither  lawful 
nor  expedient,  refuses;  the  President,  abusing  his  power  to 
remove  from  office,  displaces  him,  and  substitutes  another, 
especially  to  execute  his  commands.  The  public  treasure,  thus 
removed,  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  President,  from 
whose  hands  the  law  sedulously  sought  to  preserve  it,  and  ia 
the  power  of  agents  whom  Congress  have  not  approved,  whom 
they  do  not  controul,  whose  solvency  they  cannot  ascertain, 
and  whose  fidelity  they  cannot  secure.     These  deposits  being 
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an  important  element  of  the  commercial  credit  and  money  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  their  sudden  and  lawless  removal  from 
the  channel  by  which  their  benefits  were  diffused,  shocks  and 
deranges  that  credit  and  currency ,*  and  strikes  with  paralysis  the 
whole  business  community.  The  people,  almost  en  massej 
regardless  of  party,  but  feeling  their  distress  and  seeking  relief, 
remonstrate  again^  the  measures,  and  petition  for  their  aban- 
donment; their  representatives  deny  the  existence  of  public 
distress,  until  longer  denial  would  be  evidence  of  unparalleled 
impudence  or  of  imbecility;  and  then,  ascribing  them  to  a  false 
cause,  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but 
which,  if  true,  would  have  been  but  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  the  President,  they  disregard  the  prayer  for  relief,  and  con- 
sult, not  to  redress  the  grievances  of  their  constituents,  but  to 
confirm  the  illegal  power  assumed  by  the  President. 

The  power  over  the  public  treasure,  always  in  free  govern- 
ments so  jealously  denied  to  the  Executive,  has,  by  the  subser- 
viency of  the  House  of  Representatives,  been,  for  the  present, 
established  in  the  President  His  assumptions  would  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  law,  had  not  the  public  virtue  of  the 
Senate  interposed  to  prevent  the  rivetting  of  the  first  and  great 
link  of  despotism.  That  body,  as  is  well  known,  after  an  ar- 
duous struggle  with  executive  partisans,  some  of  whom  have 
since  received  high  executive  rewards  for  their  services,  gave 
to  the  executive  measures  meet  rebuke.  But  the  contest  is  not 
over.  It  is  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  with 
all  the  additional  power  derived  from  the  public  purse.  The 
vacancies  now  in  the  Senate,  with  those  which  will  be  created 
by  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  be  nineteen; 
and  the  elections  now  in  progress  must  decide  the  complexion, 
not  only  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  but  of  the  next 
Senate;  and  should  both  prove  favourable  to  the  administration, 
the  worst  results  may  be  anticipated.  The  danger,  therefore, 
that  all  political  power  will  be  engrossed  by  the  Senate,  is  con- 
tinued and  imminent,  and  can  be  averted  only  by  the  People. 

To  drive  the  invader  back  within  his  constitutional  limits, 
legislative  action  is  indispensable.  It  is  so,  to  tear  from  his 
grasp  the  public  treasure, — it  is  so,  to  take  from  him  the  un- 
limited power  of  removal  from  oflSce,  by  which  he  holds  in 
slavish  bondage,  thousands  of  men,  whose  luxury  or  poverty 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  will;  and  it  is  so,  to  gain  for 
the  people  many  measures  of  sound  internal  economy  which  his 
veto  has  thwarted. 

The  source  and  the  means  of  unlawful  executive  power  is  in 
the  alleged  right  to  remove  from  office.  This  is  derived,  wholly, 
from  implication,  under  legislative  sanction;  an  act  of  Congress 
may  withdraw  or  regulate  it    But^  to  attain  this,  a  majority  of 
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two-thirds  of  both  Houses  will  be  necessary;  consequently,  the 
people  have  no  ordinary  labour  to  perform  to  insure  their  safety. 
Let  them,  through  the  polls,  restore  to  Congress  its  constitutional 
controul  over  the  public  treasure,  and  take  from  the  President 
the  irresponsible  power  of  removal,  and,  at  once^^  that  officer 
w^ill  be  restored  to  his  true  position  in  the  state — clothed  with 
sufficient  authority,  like  his  predecessors,  to  fulfil  all  his  duties, 
but  with  none  which  may  corrupt  the  people  or  their  represent- 
atives. That  power  which  enchains  thousands  of  freemen  will 
be  no  more;  and  they,  as  if  touched  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet, 
will  receive  new  life,  and  rise  again  into  action,  with  the  wonted 
spirit  of  freemen.  Commercial  credit  and  the  currency,  reani- 
mated by  the  vitality  of  the  public  confidence,  will  again  per- 
form, vigorously,  their  appropriate  functions,  covering  the  land 
with  tlie  useful  products  of  enterprise  and  labour,  and  rewarding 
the  labourer  with  an  abundant  recompense, — the  constitution, 
like  a  beloved  object,  rescued  from  impending  destruction,  will 
become  more  endeared  and  more  cherished,  by  reason  of  the 
dangers  through  which  it  shall  have  passed. 

These  great  benefits  will  again  bless  the  nation.  The  alarm 
has  been  heard,  the  danger  has  been  seen  by  the  people.  They 
arc  flocking  from  all  quarters  to  the  rescue;  and  are  demon- 
strating the  best  quality  for  self-government,  the  capacity  wisely 
to  improve  their  experience.  Every  election  which  has  occur- 
red since  the  rising  of  the  last  Congress,  demonstrates  a  great 
and  efl'ectual  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise,  since  the  chance  is  impelled  by  the  first  of 
political  and  moral  principles — the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

One  advantage  we  may  advert  to,  as  growing  directly  out  of 
the  executive  assumptions.  They  have  restored  the  parties  of 
tlic  country,  in  some  degree,  to  their  ancient  ground.  The 
contest  is  again  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  high 
executive  power.  The  next  presidential  candidates  will  not  be 
selected  from  personal  motives  merely.  They  will  be  the 
representatives  of  the  principles  of  their  respective  parties. 
He  of  the  Jackson  party,  will  be  the  apostle  of  exorbitant,  irre- 
sponsible, executive  power,  whilst  he  of  the  Whig  party,  will 
bear  the  banner  of  the  constitution;  and  however  condemnable 
tlie  former  principle  may  be,  it  is  more  respectable  than  man- 
worship. 
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Art.  IX. — Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  Oermany;  written 
after  a  Trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara.  Edited  by 
Francis  Lieber.  Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
1834.     One  vol.  Svo. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  wise  John  Jay,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  17S6,  that  he  had  scarcely  met  with  six  foreigners,  in  the 
course  oi  his  life,  who  really  understood  American  afiairs.  The 
truth  of  the  remark  has  been  amply  verified  by  subsequent 
experience — indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in  admit- 
tinjr  a  number  so  large  as  six,  that  great  statesman  made  a  too 
liberal  estimate.  Their  numerous  mistakes  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  well  of  our  physical  and  social  as  of  our  moral  condi- 
tion, arc  known  only  to  those  who  have  waded  through  the 
deep  mire  of  their  heavy  pages.  It  was  this  truth  which  led 
that  venerable  patriot  to  place  less  reliance  on  the  correctness 
of  historical  writings,  and  to  suspect  that  the  histories  of  other 
countries  contain  but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  them. 

Verily,  it  may  be  said  of  one  and  all  of  the  heretofore  pub- 
lished foreign  notices  of  our  country,  that  the  cause  of  truth  is 
but  little  indebted  to  them.  Occasional  smart  remarks,  a  few 
glaring  and  naked  facts,  and  some  prominent  features  of  our 
manners,  which,  from  their  strangeness,  excite  a  sensation  of 
ridicule  in  the  breast  of  one  unaccustomed  to  them,  may  be  found 
scattered  through  the  narratives  of  those  exotic  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  have  been  actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  of  ren- 
dering some  little  benefit  to  young  America;  and  who,  unlike 
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the  angels,  have,  unfortunately,  made  their  visits  neither  <<few 
nor  far  between" — but  we  venture  confidently  to  assert,  that 
the  cause  of  history,  whether  as  regards  our  public  transactions^ 
or  our  social  or  political  institutions,  has  not  been  in  the  slight- 
est degree  advanced.  What  candid  inquirer  could  derive 
from  the  pages  of  a  Hall,  a  Trollope,  or  a  Hamilton — {not  to 
mention  tneir  less  notorious  coadjutors  in  the  field  of  fiction) 
correct  ideas  of  cither  the  real  theory  of  our  governments  or 
the  character  of  our  people?  Is  it  from  such  sources,  that  the 
love  of  order,  and  attachment  to  the  law,  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens — an  abstract  principle,  which,  in  its  vigour,  is  more 
efiective  and  more  honourable  than  standing  armies  or  a  disci- 
plined police — would  be  collected?  Is  it  by  such  authority, 
that  the  character  of  American  women  is  to  be  judged?  their 
refinement,  their  polish,  their  chastened  morality  and  hi^ 
sense  of  duty,  beautified  by  the  graces  of  religion?  Can  cap- 
tains in  the  Royal  Navy,  or  majors  in  the  Koyal  Army,  or 
keepers  of  Bazars,  or  travelling  clerks,  or  caterers  for  public 
amusement,  judge  of  these  things?  When  to  all  this  is  added 
the  circumstance,  that  every  thing  is  viewed  through  a  medium 
charged  with  a  political  and  national  antipathy,  which,  necessa> 
rily  and  above  all  things,  distorts  the  vision,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  United  States  have  been  depicted  as  they  have  been 
in  the  familiar  works  upon  this  topic? 

But  why  is  it,  that  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  account 
of  America  has  not  yet  been  furnished?  Wny  has  the  pen 
been  tinged  with  partiality  and  prejudice  in  regard  to  her, 
while  with  reference  to  other  countries,  the  field  of  philosophi- 
cal investigation  has  been  widely  and  liberally  explored?  Une 
reason  for  all  this,  viz.  national  antipathy, — the  generality  of 
these  tourists  having  been  of  one  nation,  with  whom  circum- 
stances have  placed  us  unnaturally  in  collision, — ^has  been  here- 
tofore amply  dwelt  upon;  and  we  have  also  heard  much  of 
what,  we  believe,  prevails,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  some, 
though,  by  no  means,  with  all  foreigners, — we  mean,  a  dislike 
of  the  spread  of  free  principles  and  institutions.  This  dislike 
has  given  rise  to  a  horror  of  democracy,  so  called:  an  idea  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  those  we  allude  to,  witli  every  thing  that 
is  inconstant  in  principle  and  action,  and  which  is,  in  their 
estimation,  identical  with  radicalism,  disorder,  and  absolute 
insecurity  of  persons  and  property.  For  the  word  democracy, 
we  profess  no  peculiar  preference;  conmiingled,  as  the  mean- 
ing which  it  implies,  has  become,  with  debasement  in  literature 
and  in  everything  that  tends  to  exalt  and  to  purify  our  nature. 
Republicanism  (for  so,  democracy,  rightly  construed,  is  to  be 
understood,)  we  look  upon  as  the  great  principle — ^the  grand 
support  of  our  peculiar  frame  of  society:  and  we  take  it  to  be, 
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not  only,  not  inconsistent  with  security  of  rights  and  expansive 
civilization,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  conducive  to  both. 
This,  however,  by  the  bye — a  main  reavson  of  these  partial 
notices  of  us  and  our  manners — we  shall  say  a  word  upon,  now; 
a  reason  arising  from  inordinate  self-complacency,  which,  in 
individuals,  leads  to  like  misconceptions  and  hasty  judgments, 
but  which,  as  a  national  characteristic,  is,  we  think,  most  largely 
shared  by  our  brethren  of  the  British  Isles. 

These  tourists  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  minds,  a  stand- 
ard of  perfection,  not,  by  any  means,  the  best,  by  which  they 
measure  every  tiling  they  sec  abroad.  It  is  well  known,  so 
much  so  as  to  become  proverbial,  that  an  Englishman,  at  home, 
is  uniformly  grumbling  at  his  own  government;  while,  away 
from  what  seems  a  paradise  in  tlie  distance,  he  is  discontented 
with  every  thing  he  sees  out  of  Britain.  Patriotism  is,  with 
him,  a  selfish  feeling.  What  is  rendered  to  others,  seems  so 
much  abstracted  from  his  own  enjoyments  and  comforts.  To 
praise  the  exuberant  fertility  of  a  young  country  like  ours, 
would  be  to  accuse  his  own  of  sterility;  he  is,  therefore,  dis^ 
gusted  with  the  vulgar  profusion  which  crowds  our  markets 
and  our  tables.  To  laud  the  equality  which  prevails  in  public, 
and  which  is  manifbsted  in  our  hotels,  our  stages,  and  our 
steamboats,  is  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  burdensome  inequa- 
lity that  he  feels  at  home,  and  which  excludes  him  totally  from 
that  higher  sphere  of  society,  which  is  a  heaven  far  above  his 
hopes;  he,  therefore,  professes  himself  sickened  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  horrid,  levelling  principle — finding  none  beneath 
him  upon  whom  to  trample,  the  sole  solace  with  those  who 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  a  country  with  gradations 
of  ranL 

It  is  prejudiced,  and  therefore  illiberal,  to  judge  others  exclu- 
sively by  ourselves;  but  these  autliors  have  gone  farther,  and 
done  worse:  they  admit  no  merit  in  others  which  does  not 
sq^uare  with  their  own  preconceived  and  narrow  notions,  or 
wnich  does  not  tally  with  the  same  qualities  in  themselves. 
Suppose  an  American  to  proceed  to  any  country  in  the  old 
world,  determined  to  find  fault  with  every  institution  or  custom 
which  was  new  to  him,  or  whose  principles  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  had  not  the  time  or  the  patience  to  investigate.  How 
Erofound  would  be  his  reflections!  how  amiable  his  criticisms! 
ow  his  philosophy  would  be  developed,  and  his  benevolence 
exemplified!  and  what  valuable  contributions  he  would  ofier 
to  the  cause  of  general  learning!  The  list  of  American  travel- 
lers, who  have  published  their  lucubrations  to  the  world,  is,  as 
yet,  small;  but,  we  sincerely  hope,  that  number  may  never  be 
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W     ''^mff'^t  '^  °^^'^  priociplea  and  sims  thin  those  «C  bm     I 
'     ''    jyhftBri,  do  not  animate  their  oxcrtionif.  I 

We  met,  ai-cidentjiUy,  after  pt;nuing  the  above,  in  an  intv-     I 
eni'm^  English  book,  (Elliott's   Lcttrrs  from   the    North  ct    I 
Europe,)  some  rcmarki"  iijion  the  character  of  his  coantrymca 
wliicn  struck  us  as  so  just,  that  wc  have  ventured  to  tnascrife 
them;  thoyarcas  follown: 

"  ¥o>i  bare  no  doubt  ubserved,  as  I  bave,  thai  the  EBgll^aretwiieetoj 
la  foroi^  iwuiittlea,  but  n«vur  loved.    Our  cniintmnen  tan  wo  eoiiwiwi 

■  of  their  ivptrwriltf  a»  a  nation,  and  freiiuGDtly  loo  littlo  eanseious  of  tUr 
inferiorily  at  individaaU.  losl«ad  ofwiEhmg  lo  laarn  what  ikaj  mnj  &«» 
Otfinr  nnuoni,  aiiil  to  icuuaint  thomaclves  wit)i  iba  opioions  of  futrig— i 
an  lubjivle  of  moral,  potiiical,  and  Bcieniifie  iniorMla,  thojr  «UMr  atnW  a 
impose  on  ihem  iheir  hftbita  and  viens,  oc  uIm  conduct  ttuapMl*—  vtih  * 
Aegfca  of  toMrro  wtiich  U  conalruod  Into  hauuur.  Tlie  oonseqanm  » 
tktt/  are  excluded  from  the  bat  loiittg .-  an^  iheir  obMnmiioDka  *n  utetmm- 
rily  confined  to  a  nuk  inlarlor  to  Hint  of  which  tbej  an  nuMBlMra  bi  tiMit 
own  countty." 

If  the  criticinina  of  these  shallow  tfiiirints  were  eanfiii 
merely  to  our  political  conditiou  aud  prosjMicts,  they  ini| 
well  bo  paaiicd  over  without  notice.  Americu  \»  a  coutd 
nbich  no  ridicule,  aarcasms,  or  criticism  can  ntay  In  I 
onward  and  upward  course.  Her  impress  must  bo  oude  op 
the  age:  and  her  importance  cannot  l)nt  be  felt  and  ackno' 
ledge^l  lhrouf;h  Uie  eiviltzed  world.  It  is  reflections  upon  tbs 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people — if  these  refleetinna  Mine 
recommended  hy  nulhority — that  would  alooe  proi'ukn  an 
answer  at  all  at  lengtli.  This  we  <)o  not  piirpo.Hc,  at  prcsent,to 
undertake.  It  would  detain  our  readers  too  long  from  the  btit**" 
we  have  under  review,  which  i.^  of  a  very  different  «tunp  frd 
those  we  hnve  noticctl  above.  A  word  or  two,tbere£breTUfM 
this  head,  will  lie  sufBeicnt. 

All  manners  arc  artificial;  that  is,  they  are  conventii 
result  of  accidental  aptitude  to  ccrlitiii  conditions  wf  w 
often  of  positive  stipulation.  Nature  has  nothing  ta  dii  v  ^_ 
Ihem,  There  is  nolning  which  renders  the  mannora  of  oi»c 
people  more  consonant  to  right  or  wrong  than  thoac  of  anollier, 
or  which  makes  them  Itetter  in  themselves.  Whcilier  one 
goes  to  a  ball  in  pantaloons  or  hreeehes^— eats  witli  n  two- 
pronged  or  a  thrcc-prongcd  fork,  or  with  a  knife — walks  for- 
ward or  backwards  in  the  presence  of  royalty, or  kinncs  th«  toe 
of  the  Pope  or  not ;  and  does  right  or  wrong  m  those  reswctiv* 
particulars;  is  to  be  determined  not  hy  any  fixoil  Mundar  "~ 
natural  propriety,  but  by  the  conventional  usages  of  a  pari 
lar  country,  with  wliici)  it  in  proper,  of  coiu-K-,  for  a  titruin 
comply.     And  it  is  more  than  impudence,  it  ia  i     ' 
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any  wayfaring  man  either  to  laugh  at  or  condemn  a  people  he 
may  be  visiting,  for  acting  differently  in  these  respects  from 
himself  or  his  countrymen.  When,  too,  the  traveller,  who 
thus  boldly  sets  up  his  notions  against  those  of  a  whole  nation, 
happens  himself,  from  his  position  at  home,  not  to  be  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  good  manners  were 
there,  indignation  at  his  audacity  gives  way  to  the  smile  of 
contempt 

We  mean  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
manners  of  different  people,  and  that  there  exist  in  them  no 
grades  of  refinement  or  of  polish.  Far  from  it  Those  man- 
ners are  best,  which  conduce  most  to  the  general  comfort  and 
convenience;  and  that  is  true  refinement,  which  is  based  upon 
genuine  kindness  and  humanity,  for  these  give  to  refinement 
all  its  worth.  The  graces  of  life,  which  serve  to  beautify 
society,  as  well  as  to  enhance  its  value,  spring,  however,  from 
general  principles,  which  arc  general  in  their  operation,  and 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  most  of  the  minutiae,  that  are 
thought  by  so  many  to  constitute  supreme  bon-ton.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  richer  classes  in  this  country  are 
proceeding  too  far  in  their  adoption  of  certain  modes  of  fashion 
and  ideas,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  their 
being  foreign. 

We  will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  in  regard  to  American 
manners,  which  appears  to  us  to  be,  at  least,  theoretically  true, 
however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  fact 
True  politeness  yields  to  every  one  his  due,  and  never  assumes 
to  itself,  or  arrogates  an  undue  consequence.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  perfect  equality  exists,  and  where  arrogance,  there- 
fore, is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  unjust,  it  would  seem  to  be  natural, 
that  that  deference  should  have  place,  which  equals  always 
manifest  towards  each  other,  because  in  their  case,  courtesy  and 
deference  may  be  exhibited  without  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
importance.  It  is  among  equals,  too,  that  there  is  the  largest 
space  for  refinement  and  polish:  and  understanding  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  as  we  do,  we  think  there  is  as  little 
inducement  to  anarchy  and  insecurity  held  out  by  them,  as 
there  is  to  barbarism  or  rudeness.  But  we  must  turn  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  the  remarks  upon  our  country 
by  the  German  gentleman,  who  is  the  author  of  these  letters, 
—(and  we  suspect  the  editor  and  the  author  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person) — are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  fur- 
nished by  British  tourists.  The  writer  has  resided  long  enough 
in  the  midst  of  us,  to  become  considerably  acquainted  with  the 
25* 
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spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  to  have  had  the  opportunitf  of 
being  familiar  with  our  manners  and  customs.      He  is  a  man 
who  brings  to  his  task  the  experience  derived  from  extensive 
travel  and  observation  in  other  countries.     His  views,  there- 
fore, are  not  the  callow  productions  of  a  brain,  which  has 
expended  its  first  efforts  upon  a  subject  grand  enough  for  the 
most  matured  intellect,  but  emanate  irom  a  mind  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  the  history  and  character  of  nations.     He  comes 
from  a  country,  too,  that  is  conspicuous  for  profound  research 
and  careful  analysis;  which  has  adorned  the  literature  of  Europe 
with  the  products  of  the  deepest  thought,  as   well   as  the 
richest  fancy.     He  comes,  moreover,  with  a  mind  liberal  and 
unprejudiced;  prepared  to  admit  excellence  where  it  actually 
exists,  and,  at  the  same  time,  independent  enough  to  express 
dissent,  where  he  meets  with  what  he  disapproves.     It  is  a 
chief  pleasure  derived  from  the  perusal  of  books  of  travel,  to 
perceive  the  manner  in  which  customs,  that  long  habit  has 
rendered  perfectly  familiar,  strike  the  mind  of  a  candid  and 
intelligent  stranger;  it  leads,  at  once,  to  a  consideration  of  their 
propriety  and  expediency,  and  we  are  thus  enabled,  by  a  free 
intercourse  of  sentiment  and  observation,  to  correct  that  self- 
complacency,  by  which  wc  become  wedded  to  our  own  pecu- 
liar usages.     From  such  notices  of  America,  far  from  oeing 
averse,  we  shall  ever  welcome  them  with  real  pleasure,  even 
though  our  own  opinions  may  not  altogether  accord  with  those 
of  the  writer. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  author,  under  a  title,  which  may 
be  properly  thought  to  have  reference  merely  to  a  trip  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Great  Falls,  has  discoursed  of  most  of  the 
numerous  topics  which  the  word,  America,  suggests.  And, 
in  the  notes,  (which,  probably,  with  advantage,  could  have 
been  curtailed,)  he  has  touched  upon  many  others.  A  critic, 
indeed,  disposed  to  be  censorious,  might  perhaps  say,  that 
under  the  somewhat  limited  title  prefixed  to  his  book,  he  has 
argued  "  de  omni  maferia  ct  quoKbet  ente^^ — for  ourselves, 
however,  wc  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  on  this 
account  It  is  not  often  that  wc  meet  with  a  book,  whose  fault 
consists  in  having  too  many  ideas  in  it;  and  we  are  always 
gratified  when  we  encounter  any  remark  which  incites  us  to 
thinking,  though  it  may  not  have  exact  reference  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Dr.  Lieber  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public  by 
several  works,  whose  titles  and  merits  are,  no  doubt,  familxiur 
to  our  readers;  the  one  in  question  well  sustains  his  reputation 
fur  those  qualifications  which  his  previous  publications  dis- 
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played.  Our  limits  will  not  at  all  allow  an  extended  notice  of 
the  letters;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  feW  extracts,  and 
such  remarks  as  the  subjects  of  them  may  suggest 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  our  author's  spirit  and  stvle,  we 
shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  his  introauctory 
remarks. 

**  Were  I  to  write  a  history  of  modem  civilizationf  I  should  follow  the 
most  philosophical  rule,  hy  makings  my  division  into  periods  according  to 
striking  manifestations  of  powerful  and  characteristic  principles.  I  would 
call  one  of  the  great  divisions  the  period  of  folios ;  the  time  when  con- 
troversialists knew  of  no  more  poisonous  arrow  to  bury  in  the  heart  of  their 
opponent,  than  to  remind  him  that  he  had  written  but  a  quarto !  See 
D'Israeli's  Curiosities,  where  he  speaks  of  Nominalists.  This  huse  folio 
age  might  go  down  to  Cartesius  or  thereabouts.  Whatever  was  the  sub* 
ject,  folio  was  the  requisite  form.  Next  is  the  epoch  of  auartos  and  the 
dawn  of  newspapers — small  and  single  leaves,  half  of  the  nrst  page  occu- 
pied by  a  quaint  title  in  letters  fantastically  ornamented.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  and  the  news  of  all  the  wonders  successively  appearing 
to  the  European  theroi  were  ffiven  to  astounded  mankind  in  little  diminutive 
sheets,  true  '*  flying  leaves,*^  not  so  large  as  is  now  the  smallest  handbill, 
which  informs  you  of  a  pocket  having  been  picked,  or  a  colt  having  leaped 
the  fence.  Next,  comes  the  period  of  octavos ;  newspapers  grow  rapidly, 
so  does  the  quantity  of  books.    It  is  succeeded  by  the  age  of  13moe, 

ias  the  booksellers  classically  call  duodecimos ;)  newspapers  expand  with 
iie  quickness  of  a  new  bom  butterfly,  and  stretch  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge like  far  reaching  palm-leaves,  to  overshadow  civilization,  which 
grows  beneath ;  and,  at  length,  we  arrive  at  our  own  time ;  books  have 
shrunk  to  94mos,  (yes,  my  friend,  encyclopedias  have  been  issued  in 
48mos,)  and  newspapers  have  grown  so  larffe,  that  Dido  would  have  made 
a  better  bargain  than  she  did,  had  she  asked  for  her  colony  as  much  land 
as  can  be  covered  by  a  London  Extra  Times,  or  a  handbill  of  an  American 
menagerie.  I  have  lately  seen  one,  of  eleven  feet  by  nine  and  a  half,  and 
well  executed,  too.  A  German  philosopher  might  develope  some  profound 
reasoninjzs  on  this  peculiar  diminution  on  the  one  side,  and  growth  on  the 
other.  There  must  be  some  mysterious  principle  in  this  tendency  to  the 
inverse  ratio.  Formerly,  knowledge  was  hidden  in  deep  and  inaccessible  ^ 
wells,  or  it  ran  in  contracted  but  deep  channels ;  now,  literature  often 
flows,  like  shallow  water,  over  a  whole  country,  sometimes  irrigating, 
sometimes  inundating,  sometimes  choking  the  germs  of  noble  plants  by 
the  sterile  sand  which  it  deposits.  In  olden  times,  folios  and  quartos  were 
often  written  on  the  most  trifling  things ;  now  loquacious  editors  tell  us  of 
a  big  pumpkin,  a  large  turnip,  a  monstrous  cabbage,  or  of  an  excellent  hat 
in  that  store,  and  good  confectionary  in  another,  (which  smacks  of  tasting 
iu)  Of  kings  and  princes  other  people  tell  us  of  their  every  step,  and  of 
every  breath  they  draw.  The  emperor  of  China  manages  this  matter  the 
best ;  he  has  his  biographer  close  at  his  heels,  who  notes  down  every 
trifle  of  his  majesty's  life.  Editors  do  all  this  for  themselves,  they  are 
their  own  historiographers ;  make  us  participate  in  all  their  personal  diffi- 
culties and  quarrels,  or  tell  us,  that,  they  went  a  few  days  ago  to  such  a 
place,  and  found  the  dinner  abundant,  &o.*' 

The  following  note  to  a  passage  in  the  text  will,  we  are  sure^ 
amuse  our  readers.  There  is,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  a  more  intimate  and  important  connexion  between  ybrm 
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and  substance^  than  Dr.  L.  is  disposed  to  allow.  Innovation 
always  commences  by  striking  at  the  former;  and  it  addresses 
itself  so  plausibly,  under  this  pretext,  to  the  understandings  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  that  it  readily  accomplishes  its  object, 
and  thus  insinuates  itself  into  the  very  substance  and  essence 
of  established  usage  and  right  Innovation  may  be  either  good 
or  bad,  but  without  some  very  powerful  motive  for  a  change, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  all  innovation  as  of  the  latter 
kind.     This  is  the  note  we  alluded  to. 

**  We  think  the  author  mast  here  hare  ia  his  eye  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
who,  in  his  Travels  in  North  America,  raises  a  lament  for  the  United 
States,  because  the  judges  of  this  country  have  cast  off  their  wi^.  Erery 
one  to  his  taste !  But  what  must  have  been  the  captain's  feelings,  when 
the  papers  of  his  country  informed  him  that  the  whi(;  chancellor  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  wi^  of  considerably  smaller  size,  and  korribilc 
diciu — when  he  read  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  appeared  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  without  a  wig,  and  magU  horribittdidu — ^when  he  found 
after  a  short  time  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  followed  the  example  of 
his  ri^ht  reverend  brother  of  Carlisle  \  Thou,  too»  Brutus !  Orthodox 
Oxford ! 

**  Before  we  had  become  acquainted  with  Captain  Hall's  Travels,  we  read 
in  the  biography  of  Jovellanos,  that  he  was  the  first  Spanish  iudge  who 
attempted  to  appear  without  a  wig,  and  that  it  required  the  whole  support 
of  the  premier.  Count  Aranda,  to  carry  this  innovation.  We  smiled,  we 
laughed  at  the  strong  predilections  of  mankind,  at  the  tenacity  with  which 
we  cling  to  errors,  follies,  evils,  sins,  hugging  them  as  our  dearest  bless- 
ings, but  now  we  are  better  informed,  we  believe  Jovellanos  a  demagogrue, 
and  his  opponents  sound  politicians.  They,  with  Hall,  and  all  who  Mlieve 
the  British  empire  woula  crumble  to  pieces  the  very  moment  when  no 
wig  should  be  seen  on  the  woolsack,  have,  undoubtedly,  studied  Lichten* 
berg^s  Physiognomy  of  Cues,  in  which  that  distinguished  writer  not  onlv 
proves  the  great  importance  of  cues,  to  the  gener^  welfare  of  mankind, 
out  also  shows  how  closely  connected  their  form,  twist,  and  bend,  are  with 
the  dispositions,  views,  and  desires  of  the  wearer.  The  work  is  embel- 
lished with  engravings,  representing  the  most  important  cues;  it  was 
written  at  the  time,  when,  with  innovations  of  all  kinds,  the  cutting  off  of 
cues,  spread  from  France  eastward.  A  continuation  of  this  instructive 
work  ouffht  speedily  to  be  written,  and  who  would  do  it  better  than  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  travels  ?  To  say  the  truth,  we  have  stop- 
ped sometimes  at  tlie  windows  of  the  hair-dressers,  near  the  learned  inns 
m  London,  and  silently  meditated  on  the  variety,  beauty,  utility,  and  su- 
perior importance  of  the  wigs  in  la  haute  poUiiqut,  There  was  the  short 
and  closely  trimmed  covering  of  a  counsellor's  vertex,  die  weightier  one  to 
cover  the  weightier  head  of  the  judge  ;  the  flapping  periwig  of  the  chan- 
cellor, like  a  lion's  mane,  and, — what  is  not  surpassed  in  venerable 
beauty, — a  bishop's  wig !  Shall  all  this  splendour  pass  away  1  Shall 
nothing  reniain  with  us  but  naked  prose  ?  Shall  life  be  stripped  of  all  its 
characteristic  ornaments,  on  which  the  poet  may  seize,  by  taking  the  siffa 
for  the  thing  ?  Shull  we  be  obliged  to  see  all  lieads  in  hideous  democratio 
nudity  1  Shall  the  portrait  of  a  Turenne  soon  stand  before  us  as  a  beautr 
unattainable,  yet  admired — an  Apollo  of  times  gone  by  1  Did  not  Frederick 
the  Great  conquer  with  the  lonp:  spiral  cues  of  his  grenadiers  ?  Has  Na- 
poleon not  won  his  victories  with  the  short  stout  cues  of  his  guards  %  Haa 
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Eaffenenot  won  his  battles  with  flowing  locks,  slightly  tied  together  1 
Did  Mariborough  exoect  assistance  from  Mars,  with  a  head  shorn  Uke  a 
sheep  in  June  ?  If  the  Komans  have  conquered  the  world,  trimmed  likeblaek- 

Siards,  what  is  it  to  us;  they  were  heathens,  and  we  are  Christians.  If 
agna  Gharta  was  extorted  by  unpowdered  heads,  it  is  by  well-wig^^ed 
ones  that  it  was  expounded,  developed,  and  applied.  Can  yon  imagine 
Blackstone  or  Mansfield  looking  differently  than  a  weasel  peeping  out  of  a 
haystack  ?  It  is  blasphemy  to  imaginp  them  for  a  moment  clipped  and 
stripped  of  their  exalted  costume !    Honour  forever  to  the  wig  !'* 

The  subject  of  our  elections  is  one  which  would  naturally 
engage  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  coming  from  a  country 
where  popular  representation  had  no  existence.  The  surprise 
of  an  Englishman  would,  of  course,  be  but  little  excited; 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  all  the  turmoil  and  bustle  which  attend 
those  scenes  in  his  own  country.  His  admiration  would,  most 
probably,  be  limited  to  the  circumstance  of  beholding  so  little 
comparative  fighting  and  confusion;  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  direct  bribery  m  the  way  of  the  distribution  of  money 
and  of  different  kinds  of  drinL  There  are  differences  in  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  two  countries  which  would  satis- 
factorily explain  this;  but  we  have  not  space  now  to  go  into  the 
consideration  of  them.  To  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  an  election  in  one  of  the  populous  cities 
of  the  United  States,  would  present  a  most  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary spectacle.  Independently  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
principle  of  the  people  actually  exercising  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, the  mixture  of  excitement  and  order,  the  exaggeration 
of  sentiment  and  language,  the  very  flames  of  political  ani- 
mosity often  raging,  and  yet  not  disturbing  the  personal, 
familiar  and  kind  intercourse  of  members  of  different  parties, 
and  above  all,  the  dead  calm  of  the  succeeding  day;  all  have  a 
tendency  powerfully  to  raise  the  wonder  of  the  foreigner  at 
this  new  display  of  human  nature.  We  can  readily  conceive 
the  feelings  which  dictati^  -the  following  lines: 

«•  I  have  stood  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo, 
when,  as  one  of  my  company  said,  **  the  fim  was  o*er,*'  and  made  my 
Hamlet  contemplations,  which  forced  themselves  even  on  the  mind  of  a 
lad ;  but  nothing  equals,  I  think,  a  morning  after  a  closely  contested  elec- 
tion in  a  populous  city.  Rise  early  on  the  morning  after  and  walk  throogh 
the  quiet  streets.  Walls  and  comers  are  yet  covered  with  flaming  hand- 
bills, witnesses  and  documents  of  the  high-running  excitement,  which  but 
yesterday  seemed  to  roll  like  an  agitated  sea.  You  are  told,  in  large 
capitals,  that  if  the  candidates  of  the  other  ticket  are  elected,  the  com- 
monwralth  needs  must  perish ;  our  liberty,  happiness,  national  honour  are 
lost :  close  by  sticks  another  hu^  paper  wbicn  declares,  in  equally  mea^ 
sured  terms,  that  the  opposite  side  is  composed  of  a  set  of  Catilinas  at 
least,  a  nest  of  designing  demagogues,  corrupt,  sold,  and  panting  for  the 

Kople's  money,    liiey  tell  you  uat  orphaus  and  widows,  whose  money 
m  been  squandered  away,  call  upon  you  to  vote  against  the  opposite 
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candidate ;  they  warn  you  to  look  well  at  your  ticket  before  yoa  throw  it 
into  the  ballot  box,  because  spurious  ones  have  been  circalated  by  their 
opponents,  to  whom  all  means  appear  fair.  Above  these  plaeards  an 
others  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  a  certain 
party  of  such  or  such  a  ward  to  attend  a  meetmg;  where  election  businen 
of  great  importance  will  be  transacted,  and  the  chair  be  occupied  by  soma 
old  revolutionary  crony,  for  they  have  their  Marathon-men  (may  not 
fjuL^a^rnnfMLx^  thus  be  translated  analogous  to  Waterloo-men  1)  here  u 
well  as  the  Greeks  had,  and  wherever  an  old  honest  revolationary  soldier 
can  be  hunted  up,  he  is  sure  to  be  used  for  the  chair  of  some  meeting  or 
other.  It  is  natural;  how  could  it  be  otlierwise?  They  are,  in  one 
respect,  more  than  Marathon-men,  because  they  did  not  only  defend  libeity 
but  conquered  independence,  and  the  rarer  an  article,  the  hijrher  the  priee. 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  for  a  long  time  the  last  surviving  sig;ner,  received 
more  honour  than  many  others  together,  who  were  more  active  in  the 
sacred  business  of  declaring  independence;  and  the  farther  we  recede 
from  the  time  of  our  ^  blessed  revolution,*  and  the  rarer  *  reToludonaiy 
soldiere'  become,  the  more  they  are  sought  for.  1  think  there  may  be  a 
time  when  people  will  run  after  me  to  see  one  of  the  last  Waterloo-meOt 
as  m}'  brother  used  to  say  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  his  face,  marked  by 
the  small-pox,  would  become  in  time  so  great  a  rarity  that  people  wtraU 
take  it  for  a  beauty.    But  to  return  to  our  election. 

**  A  noise  is  made  before  every  election,  proportionate  (or  rather  dispro- 
proportionatc)  to  its  importance,  from  that  of  the  president  down  to  i 
constable ;  sometimes  the  uninitiated  would  think  the  whole  country  in  t 
dangerous  fever :  now  papcra  are  established,  if  the  importance  of  the 
election  warrant  it,  pamphlets  circulated,  articles  written,  letters  published, 
handbills  printed,  *  sumptuous*  dinnera  got  up,  meetinss  held«  coneqMO- 
dcnce  with  committees  of  the  same  party  kept  up,  whole  districts  delsgsd 
with  printed  speeches  and  political  publications,  all  of  which  is  ezpeo- 
sive,  and  yet  supported  by  contribution  witliout  coercion.  And  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  true  statement  of  the  expense  of  a  government  with 
elective  representatives,  I  think  that  allowance  for  the  expense  of  electing 
should  be  made,  since  it  cannot  be  avoided,  is  inherent  in  the  naluie  (h 
this  kind  of  government,  and  is  paid  after  all  by  the  nation;  thoa^I 
allow  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  solely  on  the  wealthy.  Yet  do  not  believe 
that  our  elections  aro  at  all  as  expensive  as  the  English ;  nothing  like  it; 
nor  is  the  kind  of  exprnsc  the  same.  Positive  bribes  are  not  known  with 
us,  and  the  candidate  tiimself  has  no  expenses  to  incur. 

'^Tho  morninsr  after  the  election  all  is  quiet,  the  sea  is  calm  as  if  a 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  upon  it.  There  hang  the  staring  handbills,  with 
their  enormous  imputations  and  caricature  exaggerations,  now  lifeless, 
tasteless,  and  without  any  further  eifoct  or  use  than  haply  to  point  a  moral. 
Soon  after  the  rains  of  heaven  wash  down  these  traces  of  man*s  pasaicn. 
In  Paris,  some  old  woman  would  scrape  them  down,  and  soon  placards  of 
all  parties  would  be  mashed  in  one  vat,  peaceably  to  combine  in  the  fonnt- 
tion  of  a  new  sheet,  destined,  perhaps,  to  the  same  fate." 

Our  author's  remarks,  induced  by  a  consideration  of  this 
subject,  are  ingenious  and  striking.  Upon  one  point,  the  no- 
velty of  his  sujimestions  well  warrants  a  notice  of  them.  He 
very  justly  says,  that  the  English  people  were  the  first,  who 
ever  promulgated  and  developed  the  idea  of  a  lawful  and 
peaceable  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government;  so  lawful, 
that  the  expression  once  used  in  the  British  Parliament,  «<  His 
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Majesty's  opposition"  was  only,  in  seeming,  a  paradox.  After 
stating  that  <^  opposition  was  an  ingredient  part  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment;" he  proceeds: 

'*  A  systematio  and  lawful  opposition  shows  a  high  state  of  political 
deYelopement,  and  if  the  future  bistorian  knew  nothing  of  the  Enfflish  but 
that  they  first  elevated  themselves  to  this  idea,  he  would  conclude  that  it 
must  have  been  a  nation  in  a  very  high  stage  of  political  advancement. 
The  Turks,  formerly,  did  not  even  know  of  such  a  thing  as  the  mere  offi- 
cial discharge  of  a  minister ;  he  was  turned  out  of  office  and  life  at  the 
same  time.  Now  they  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  civilization,  yet  the 
minister  is  banished.  In  France,  the  discharge  of  a  minister  was  formerly 
called  disgrace.  There  was  always  the  idea  of  something  personal  b^ 
tween  the  monarch  and  the  minister  connected  with  the  dismissal  of  the 
latter.  In  Spain,  a  minister  receives  his  discharge  and  banishment  from 
the  capital  at  the  same  time.  In  England,  and  now  also  in  France,  when 
a  minister  is  discharged,  he  goes  quietly  to  the  House,  and,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  takes  his  seat  with  the  opposition.  No  one  dreams  of  conspiracies 
and  revolutions.  The  mouarch  even  has  been  known  to  have  a  personal 
liking  for  a  minister,  and  to  show  it  after  his  removal  from  office.  So 
much  peater  is  moral  security  than  physical.  In  Asia,  every  dismissed 
vizier  is  supposed  to  meditate  rebellion ;  he  must  die :  in  Europe,  a  mo* 
narch  is  dethroned  and  allowed  peaceably  to  make  his  exit.  Antiquity 
never  elevated  itself  to  the  idea  of  a  lawful  and  organized  opposition." 

There  is  both  political  wisdom  and  learning  in  these  observa- 
tions. 

The  praise  which  the  writer  bestows  upon  our  citizens,  so 
well  earned  by  their  high  respect  for  the  law,  has  been,  here- 
tofore, we  think,  justly  merited,  and  is  shown  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  all  their  political  coiivul- 
sions.  Obedience  to  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  majority 
in  all  lawful  and  constitutional  measures — of  which  the  choice 
of  our  rulers  undoubtedly  is  one — is  a  leading  feature  in  our 
frame  of  government;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  future 
demeanour  of  our  citizens  may  continue  to  deserve  the  warm 
encomium  which  is  conveyed  in  the  next  passage. 

*«  Yon  may  say :  *  Strange,  that  an  abuse  of  liberty,  as  this  apparent  or 
real  party  strife  in  election  contests  actually  is,  should  lead  yon  to  the 
assertion  that  no  nation  is  fitter  for  a  government  of  law.'  Yet  do  I  repeat 
it.  How  would  it  be  with  other  nations  %  It  would  be  after  an  election 
of  this  kind  that  the  real  trouble  would  only  begins  we  see  an  instance  in 
South  America.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  election  is  over, 
the  contest  is  settled,  and  the  citizen  obeys  the  law.  *  Keep  to  the  right, 
as  the  law  directs,'  you  will  often  find  on  sign-boards  on  bridges  in  this 
country.  It  expresses  the  authority  which  the  law  here  possesses.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  Romans,  noted  for  their  obeaience  to  the 
law,  held  it  in  biff  her  respect  than  the  Americans. 

**  A  traveller  who  goes  from  the  European  continent  to  England  is  struck 
with  the  respect  paid  to  the  law  in  that  country.  I  conversed  once  with 
an  £n£[]ish  stage-coachman,  on  a  certain  law,  which  I  thought  very 
oppressive :  '  Yes,'  said  he,  *  but  such  is  the  law  of  the  land.'  You  might 
travel  all  over  Austria  and  Prussia  before  a  postilion  would  give  you  such 
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an  answer.  He  would  say,  in  a  similar  case,  *  Yea,  bat  th^  take  good 
care  that  yon  do  not  get  round  them.'  If  you  go  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  you  find  that  there  the  law  is  held  in  still  higher  zeapeet. 
But  to  see  the  whole  truth,  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  what  I  say,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  the  law  administered  on  minor  occaaiona,  to  see  riots 
quelled  by  citiaens  themselves  awom  in  for  the  occasion,  to  see  banks  and 
mints  without  sentinels,  to  travel  thousands  of  miles,  and  never  meet  witii 
a  unifonn ;  and  farther,  to  observe  that  what  the  law  requires  is  here  held 
honourable.  No  man  looks  upon  a  district  attorney  as  upon  a  tool  of  gov- 
ernment, because  he  prosecutes  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

**  I  was  once  with  Messrs. ,  sent  by  their  government  to  this  coon- 
try  to  inquire  into  our ,  in  a  Boston  party.    A  gentleman  of  fine 

appearance  attracted  their  attention ;  <  who  is  he  V  they  asked.  *  The 
snerifif,'  I  replied.  *The  sheriff  V  said  one  of  them:  'is  not  the  sheriff 
the  officer  who  directs  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment?'  *Heis,'  I 
answered.  '  And  did  he  superintend  the  execution  this  morning  t'  *He 
did,'  was  my  answer.  *  And  he  here !  fna  foU^  that  is  rather  too  much  P 
exclaimed  my  friend,  in  whom,  though  a  gentleman  of  clear  mind,  all  the 
European  prejudices  a^nst  every  person  who  has  any  thlnff  to  do  with 
the  administering  of  capital  puniahments  were  excited ;  but  reflection  soon 
came  to  bis  aid,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  rationality  of  this  state  of 
things.  The  more  civilized  a  nation,  the  fewer  are  the  prejudices  affainst 
professions  and  classes.  In  Spain,  the  business  of  the  outcher,  and  even 
the  business  of  the  wine  merchant,  is  considered  as  dishonourable ;  in  Ger- 
many, but  a  few  years  ago,  the  executioner  had  his  own  small  table  in  the 
inn,  and  his  own  glass  fastened  by  a  strinff  to  the  wall.— What  was  a  mer^ 
chant  in  France  before  the  revolutiont  what  a  mechanic  all  over  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  1" 

In  noticing  a  work,  containing  topics  so  numerous  as  the 
present,  much  order  in  the  arrangement  of  extracts,  or  of 
remarks  upon  the  text,  is  not  practicable.  We  must,  therefore, 
present  to  our  readers  the  passages  that  strike  us  as  most  wor- 
thy of  notice  as  they  casually  occur.  The  ensuing  passage 
refers  to  a  custom  among  us,  which  universally  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners.  The  sitting  with  the  legs  either  considera- 
bly raised  or,  at  least,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  on  a 
second  or  third  chair,  is  one,  we  believe,  peculiarly  our  own. 
Americans  lounge^  while  other  human  beines  either  stand  or 
sit,  or  actually  lie  down.  We  may  state,  by  the  bye,  that 
Europeans  are  very  apt  to  read  while  they  are  in  a  recumbent 
posture — a  mode  of  enjoyment,  we  confess,  we  never  affected; 
but  the  curiously  fashioned  chairs,  which  are  neither  cradle, 
bed,  sofa,  nor  chair,  and  which  allow  the  human  form  divine  to 
be  moulded  and  twisted  into  every  fanciful  shape,  are  pure 
Americanisms.  That  they  possess  a  luxury  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, is  undeniable  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
regarded  with  so  favourable  an  eye  by  a  whole  nation.  The 
writer  was  on  board  of  the  steamboat,  proceeding  up  the  Dela- 
ware. 

*'I  was  on  the  upper  deck,  when  five  lads  arrived;  without  saying  a 
word,  each  of  them  took  a  chair,  tilted  it  over,  placed  himself  in  a  poaifion 
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worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Cniiksbank,  and  took  oat  a  paper  or  book.  This 
leads  me  to  remark  upon  twocharacteriatira  of  the  Americana,  their  loung* 
ing  habitt  and  their  eagemeaa  to  read.  It  is  strange  that  Americans  are  as 
unable  to  sit  like  the  ^rest  of  the  European  race  as  a  Turk  when  he  first 
arrives  in  Vienna.  WhateTer  may  be  the  reason,  and  however  strongly 
self-indulgence  may  plead  in  its  favour,  it  is  an  uncouth  custom ;  and, 
though  not  practised  in  the  higher  ranks,  you  meet  even  there  with  the 
same  disposition,  only  refined  by  manner.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
carried  the  thing,  as  a  joke,  so  far  as  to  have  in  one  of  her  rooms  tweWe 
chairs,  not  one  of  which  was  like  the  other,  and  that  abomination,  the 
rocking-chair,  was  not  wanting.  If  the  ladies  but  knew  how  ill  they  look 
in  it  with  contracted  shoulders  and  raised  knees!  However,  yon  do  not 
find  these  mongrel  chairs  in  the  parlours  of  the  better  houses  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Their  use  is  much  more  general  in  the  eastern  states, 
whrre  I  oncu  saw  a  jud^re  on  the  bench  rocking  himself  in  his  easy  chair. 
That  practical  philosopher  Franklin,  has  the  credit  of  their  invention." 

Our  author  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  inditing  his  reflec- 
tions upon  the  importance  of  the  invention  of  conveyance  hy 
steaniboatSy  particularly  with  reference  to  the  connection  it 
operates  between  the  extreme  parts  of  a  country,  so  widely 
extended  as  ours.  He  justly  regards  this  facility  of  com- 
munication, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  union  which 
we  possess;  stating,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  historic  fact,  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  kept  together  for  a  long  period,  as 
much  by  her  roads  as  by  the  forces  which  used  them.  They 
have  saved  time  and  have  shortened  space — they  and  locomo- 
tive engines  on  rail-roads  having  almost  realized  the  despairing 
prayer  of  the  unfortunate  lover  to  the  gods:  "  that  they  would 
annihilate  both  time  and  space,  and  make  two  mortals  happy." 
We  can  well  appreciate  the  surprise  felt  by  the  traveller  in 
saying: 

"  When  I  was  in  BuiTjlo,  I  saw  a  steamboat,  and  asked  the  captain 
where  he  was  going.  'To  Chicago,'  was  tho  answer.  How  far  is  that) 
*Kleven  hundred  miles  by  water,*  he  replied.  Half  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic !  And  this  he  said  in  a  tone  in  which  a  waterman  on  the  Thames 
would  answer  a  similar  question,  by  *To  Greenwich,  sir.'  People  go  to 
and  fro  between  Chicago  and  Butfalo.  There  are  steamboats  for  greater 
distances  yet." 

Hut  we  must  present  our  readers  with  his  further  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  of  inventions  generally;  they  are 
well  worth  penisal.  The  proposed  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Fulton  embodies  great  and  well  deserved  eulogy  in  fine  lan- 
guage, and  the  lines  are  well  rendered  into  English. 

**  For  this  reason,  and  because  Fulton  made  the  remote  regions  of  the 
West  easy  of  access  to  us,  thus  opening  an  immense  field  of  enterprise  to 
the  fast  flowing  population,  and  preventing  for  a  long  time  that  discontent 
and  uneasiness,  so  dangerous  to  calm  and  firm  liberty,  with  which  a 
crowded  population  will  ever  be  pregnant,  I  consider  kirn  a  true  benefactor 
of  this  Union,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American  people ;  separate  the  Union, 
and  you  will  have  jealousies,  misunderatandingi,  war;  have  war,  and  you 
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will  hafD  srmlei,  and  nx*>,  and  r4iisoli>IaU«u.  and  Ui^th^^ood  bimk 
libeny.  Ware  1  iub»J  foe  au  iuaBtipiioD  on  i)m>  podcaul  or  «  stMat  if 
Fulvon.  (whinli  origin  to  Mand.  if  posaiblc,  on  UmqiqI  fnxn  wluoh  U*  te 
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1  clKunutaocc  connKled  wlih 

wUoli  it  hiu  in  coininoni  though  not  in  ths  R>iniF>  degiM',  will)  ih<-  tiii , ,,  , 
of  tKc  nrt  or  prinllng.  Mo«l  vreflt  (JiseoTdriM  hsTo  li»m  oinile  lij  eliaa 
Of  BUITerbj;.  Wliai  wodM  Ao  wndii  b*  ig  ihi«  i!ay  wtitinut  btit*  .rf 
«cbut|Ml  It  WH  cmoltjr  tbu  pHidad  men  U  tliis  InroBtioii.  WW 
would  the  world  ba  witliuut  povla  nod  noil-roadiil  ]|  wm  lyianuyik 
inrenl>?il  ihum.  W[ia\  wuolJ  Iht  world  be  w)liioiit  iliriuoo  of  powcil 
It  U-R8  oppransion  tbnt  \eA  la  it.  Rm  tbe  nri  of  I'llnlln^  «■«•  boi  iom^ 
In  nrdrt  in  mnlbp);  the  df«R«s  of  a  mnosrch  or  the  orotT*  of  n  tnlni>tK( 
it  wEia  (liu  fnni  luTcntiou  vf  ilie  huatim  luUid.  wbioli  had  ktHv^  «|  (hfl 
Bugs  or  iniiufltj  wbBiv  (I  ie<[sinKi  thi>  mennsof  multlpliiatiaD,  Notwm 
Uin  aUnmbiMi  inv«nt«d  in  ordM  to  injura  ao  cnom;,  or  «•  b  m«Mt  a( 
dgniMUv  xyrtuixjA  not  was  ii  the  tusuli  vf  vhvnve,  jt  wu  tba  invMiin 
of  a  pitvnui  iumTiiliiEl.  who  fatitav  ihi'  iiniDoiise  advuiagM  whiob  Ui 
eniinirr  woutit  dtrivu  bora  a  naviipitioTi,  able  to  fantn  wlndt  HiIki  ami  iv 
fosl,  ajii)  ithlcti  In  nmad  irould  Imrif  ^1  oUiiu  muan 
h«hiii>l. 

"  Vel  in  [Ivinff  ibdr  duo  to  oi«detB  iovuntions  i' 
Irt  uH  hot  tvtgai  old  ones,  or  iliusit  wLiah  now  spi 
liun*  nin  bBnafiiivd  by  liiRm,  wiiboiit  ever  nilt<  < : 
influmne  tliity  bava  neratKil  upan   maDkiotl   I'.  .    - 
tnvDiiUil  (lie  tarn.  In  linilaUun,  nrobably,  of  the  j,.., 

wai.  111  lay  th«  liMt,  no  fnol ;  (he  Ln*«iJtora  ol  the:  iv 

fdriRii  UK  gt«M  honetiia  upon  miuikind,  u  did  l''nlion,  but  biatury  aHd 
not  tlicir  nxmusi  W  abepiWiiMOVW  all  theur  ciuly  and  graat  bM   *   ~ 

iili'iiO0>    Wa  know  Ibe  bold  wuoiiui  who  iituKhi  us  to  pa?i*ot  •< 

agninat  thf  •mnlUpox,  and  Hoinoii  ORlobral^a  lb*  inoihur  wlwditBd  M 
Rttnrn  to  n»lutu.t  Bui  who  Livflnted  tho  diitalTt  Wlion  wu  tte  Gni» 
ptieflted  proeeaa  ef  mnklngbroailroiApk-ittly  dlooovbred!  I*  itootMaite 
CirarlMi*  coiittiTei)  ihc  t>nmp1  A  bold  man,  indw-d,  h«  ataat  have  hM^ 
v/ha  Rnt  cotUMVod  the  l<lea<irimiliii|iapHiceoriroaUitliolioof'of  ^liriM 
animnl.  Wo  lorg*!  tho  &!<<>,  thu  kuira,  Lhu  laili  the  ruddor,  wbon  na  uriE 
of  our  iiDprovotnenu.    Wo  foigei  what  ing«nui^  was  nhiniiilw  iti  hii  ^m 


■  In  honour  of  Rob^n  Fulton,  o(  Poniisylvunla.  Ilu  aubdood  thu 
and  tliQ  U1ie«,  aiid  cftrriod  tho  pIoDg-h  to  nmnls  irgionn. 
eimnip  part*  of  bin  country,  and  (hni  made  timet  liie  m 
our  Dniou. — Editcb. 

I  The  Ducbaaa  of  DKVonahJro,  who  miraed  bu  diildt  rauiiioMnl  in 
om'b  tretiilation  of  ^o  Salia.—Htiirou. 
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the  idea  of  milkingr  a  cow,  when  the  calf  had  ^ven  up  to  receive  nourish- 
ment firom  her.  The  inhabitants  of  South  America  do  not  eren  now  know 
this  important  art,  and  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  as  long  as  they  wish  to 
have  milk.  And  yet  how  important  is  a  milking  cow  to  our  whole  comfort. 
Consider  what  a  part  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  play  in  our  domestic,  and, 
hence,  political  economy.  Think  of  a  farm  without  milk !  Cobbet  justly 
attaches,  in  his  Cottage  Economy,  the  ^cutest  value  to  a  cow ;  and  Finke 
calls  this  good  animal,  in  a  report,  on  his  province,  to  the  king,  invalnable 
to  the  poor  man,  and  he  thinks  that  the  capacity  of  providing  food  for  a 
cow,  should  form  the  standard  of  lawful  divisibility  of  land.  You  have 
only  to  observe  how  much  a  milking  cow  is  valued  by  a  family,  especially 
where  there  are  children;  how  pafents  feel  a  real  gratitude  towards  '  the 
good  old  animal,*  *•  the  old  lady,*  how  every  member  of  the  family  takes  an 
interest  in  her  meals. — And,  then,  who  can  name  the  inventor  of  that  sweet- 
est of  all  things,  deep^  toward  whom  Sancho,  the  wise  fool,  felt  such 
intense  gratitude.  Ah,  honest  Panza,  if  tliou  wert  here,  in  our  summer, 
thou  woulJst  not  say  *•  Sleep  covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak  ;*  its  cover- 
ing capacity  hardly  exceeds  that  of  a  short  pea-jacket.*' 

Our  author  notices  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour 
is  carried  in  our  country;  an  extent  altogether  unknown  upon 
tlic  continent  of  Europe.  This  subject  naturally  leads  him  to  the 
converse  of  division,  viz.  consolidation  of  labour,  and  he  tells 
the  following  very  amusing  storj': 

'*  There  was  formerly  in  Havana  a  certain  Thomas  Nichols,  of  Worces- 
tershire, England,  who  kept  a  boarding-house.  In  addition,  he  was  under- 
taker, and  made  the  coffins  himself.  When  a  foreigner  landed,  old  Nichols 
would  shrewdly  scrutinize  his  face;  if  it  betrayed  a  bilious  disposition,  or 
otherwise  seemed  to  give  a  fair  chance  of  the  stranger  paying  his  sad  toll, 
bv  way  of  yellow  fever,  for  a  passage  into  the  other  world,  Tom  would 
Slyly  steal  behind  him  and  measure  his  length  with  his  cane,  precisely 
three  feet  lonir ;  the  rest  of  the  mensure  he  took  with  his  eye,  and  if  his 
store  happened  to  be  out  of  coffins  of  the  requisite  size,  he  was  quick  in 
filling  up  the  gap.  Was  he  not  a  Walkyrit  incarnate  ?  *  A  friend  of 
mine  was  once  dragging  himself  along,  half  dead,  in  the  streets  of  Havana, 
when  he  discovered  Nichols  busy  about  him.  *  Out  of  the  way  with  you, 
you  bird  of  death,*  exclaimed  my  friend,  when  the  ever-ready  coffin  pro- 
vider replied,  with  the  best  natured  smile  imaginable,  ^  Why,  Mr.  Smith, 
you  know  very  well  you  will  not  die  a  moment  the  sooner  for  my  measuring 
you.  It  is  not  only  an  innocent  precaution,  but  a  necessary  one ;  sometimes  I 
have  not  sufficient  hands  to  get  a  coffin  ready  as  quick  as  a  gentleman  might 
reauire  after  dying  in  this  climate.* — But  I  have  not  been  correct  in  the 
order  in  which  1  should  have  stated  Nichols*  various  employments.  He 
serveil  as  a  nurse  to  patients  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  physicked  you  like  a 
good  fellow,  if  yon  trusted  yourself  to  his  care.  He  made  the  coffin  as  I 
stated,  he  digged  the  grave,  and  lastly,  he  read  the  Enfflish  Church  ser- 
vice over  you.    In  health,  sickness,  or  death,  he  provided  for  you ;  his 

*^*  W^alkyries  were  in  Northern  mythology  the  stem  beings,  who,  before 
battle,  designated  those  who  should  fall.  A  Scald  represents  them  as 
fearful  and  cruel,  but  we  find  them  as  beautiful  virgins,  for  whom  the 
heroes  pine,  because  they  lead  to  Walhalla,  the  heaven  of  the  brave. — 
Editor.*' 


i  M  ZcMn*  /ft  A  Otiditmam  In  Ottrtmmjf.  [t>temhm 


MDifu)  mntpiiMinUhln  «aiTlrMl  joo.  Whit*  [lulTmM  !■  In  Praatiii. 
■hy^elin  la  nut  |nnnt1tiwl  iikuiiltr  u  ]i">ii<U  l>ii  ubimdI  witli  tDMfiiHM 
how  voiild  Ninlioli  hava  fu»d  lh*ra  1     la  lS3d.  vrhEti  llie  EhnUura  ttgd 


in  If  artaa.  Turn  iivi  artli1*ill>»*B,Bni)ei(rreBf*d  uii  Uift  ilo4th>1>od  (pof 
n^l  Bt  brlug  (ihlluvd  in  nwhfl  Iiia  exit  Jiiat  in  »u  Anu  n  aiBuaci,  of  whitk 
bin  •eocK'Rot  wonld  reofi  all  tho  bcaa&t."f 

Tlie  liescriptivc  powers  of  tliis  GeriDau  tourist  are  vwj 
favourably  mnnlTusled  tIii'oii)^ut  bi«  btxik.  Wc  shall  oull.<l 
rnniliKTi,  aj  we  proceed,  some  specimens  for  our  roulen.  Wi 
refiollpiit  nil  whtrrc  to  linve  main  n  mure  glowinjE  dpscripUtm  it 
thi)  Imautiful  harbour  of  New  York,  tlian  is  prcscutcd  by  ov 
author. 

".UiaiU  three-<]narMr«  of  fl  mil"  olTfram  CoMln  Garden,  a  pTOkpwrt  pi^ 
•ento  lUeirorrnrvlMfnutyBiul  intcrnvt;  jronlivTtiii  onra  berorvjroti  a  ••*■ 
D|i  Itiit  wtdo  and  liable  Hudtou,  wltb  iu  bigli  ami  majoniie  buib  I«  At 
WMi,  ond  tho  ntuniriiu*  tnaniii  ttlong  it*  ftitiirn  bank,  aawn  Umid«  d> 
MM,  irrvr  Ibe  nuiirantlne  jmninit.  and  tUe  beautiful  \>^y  nuE  to  wbim  itt 
aliarp  lltio  otvn»  hnricun^ounda  the  pinlu  of  Tinon  ;  whllvi  tha  ckanaiai 
wbA  wvISwharvrd  bfltiary  Uri  riiht  brfnra  you,  with  lu  ra^Iar  wxlka  vU 
ftne  fulittg*,  thrtia|[li  vlilcb  m>j  be  tDon  a  cKwatnit  of  nMt  Iioaaaa,  nnd  cinw 
•lung  tide,  innumfralilc  maMa  on  t]i«  weniern  Mde  of  ihe  Sautul.  nhitai 
DD  ihi^  DUIcrn  ■hnra.  tU*i  n  alncp  bank  cniwdcd  wilb  tbp  home*  of  ■  ben 
alalei  uUy.  To  tour  AahK,  Bomairhat  in  the  rear,  you  hare  SMi«()-r<)t«iM 
vilh  bar  gently  aloping  EiilUi,  e^ped  wltfa  country  aiaM;  to  your  InA,  da 
Jertny  ahoim,  wtlh  amnllcr  hnys  and  inlnii,  and  nnAihcr  ciiy  ;  and  dU  Ita 
thraa  waian  ntrawsd  wltli  ai^Holi  of  all  aii«a  and  dtwilnatioaa,  aotiio  •IdkI} 
ploDsUinK  thR  QTBrc*.  nil  anila  nt,  alow  and  nioll,  wiili  a  drowsy  tiifeia, 
aonit<  apo«dud  by  uan'a  In^uuiiy,  ■otoo  riding  mid  nailnir  nt  anvtiof  ia  (ba 
atroom,  aama  in  the  atrtice  of  paacefu)  eoninierce,  ifoma  will)  a  bniy 

"  Grueatl'heodoTn  Amndoua  ]Iofr<niinn,R  i'ruMina,  nhoap  vrndti  ban 
lalaiy  bevn  tnnalatad  from  tiie  Guniiau  into  Fruneb,  wsh  nl  JttTomiil  [iMtaA'  I 
lodfc,  Innddt  nf  llin  ontlitiKtra,  anllior,  compMpr,  and  piviniM.     7%     ~ 
tUtbed  aUte  of  hla  oouutcy,  cauaed  by  Napoleon'a  aonqueal,  gara  t 
hla  innny  invtmnorplioaea.— Editok." 

f  ••  Incmdiblo  la  tbi*  aecount  ofllicmias  Niehnt*  inimda,  w«  c 
to  ila  Initli ,  Ila  wia a cbaiaoturauhiriDua amon^ iha  farotuDDn ui 
May  lin,  who  wna  no  oarHrul  ub.iiit  Hin  Ipn^h  iir  tjia  coffin  ep  o^ban,  ka^ 

mil  line  of  ptopor  nutnauni,  tlial  be  may  nut  iu  pnara. 

*■  Aa  iha  autbot  iuda)g>«  In  tnlliog  an^edotoa,  iba  editor  may  be  p 
{Mroilitatl  Iu  onntrlbitla  aiiatlior.    Wa  ven  prcvant  on  a  nvw  ytmr^  ^*t4 
Garnmny,  wtien,  aoeordlng  ta  cualom<  tbn  Kravir-dlggal  ^nlnnnl,  wilb 
la  room  af  B  gtmilaiDsn  ttt  '«an^tu)aW'  hloi,  ttnd  n 
ianlntn  wbat  iicallad  bla  ■DDnjjratutationfue'uiprt'aont.     *  Ui^ymll 
Baay  yaan,'  anld  tlia  tnauorodiauaprnfMiion,  mokinga  daap  bntr,  •  " 
Ml  a  Uci.*  aald  lliu  gflntlemaa.  'yoo  wiah  na  dead  meal  Itearttly.* 
your  pardon,'  n>p1M  ttio  pollta  grvra-dlKgar :  'il)wia  laaiwaffvaei 
saoapa  mat  oad  (lie  lun^ar  yon  live  iha  Iofl|p>r  du  1  roaiinuv  In  noet 
GOU|[nitulnUtiu  f«e.'    7'tia  aoi-un  had  lomu  Sbakitpcanslflir  Jioay  a 
Bairoo." 
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burden  of  metnl :  some  are  comIii$r  up  from  the  narrows  after  a  longr  pas- 
sage ;  jou  cnn  see  it  by  the  rust  which  the  sea  has  washed  from  t}ie  iron 
of  the  »hroud.'4,  and  which  now  stains  her  sides  as  she  comes  from  beyond 
one  of  ilie  distiint  ful  low-capes,  thrown  out  into  the  sea  to  mark  where  the 
Atlantic  ceasr  9  ;  here  you  perceive  some  as  thoy  are  towed  down  by  the 
steambont ;  tin- re  you  see  the  schooners  healing  up  the  river,  with  their 
lar^re  canvass,  like  white-winircd  gulls,  at  a  distance,  so  many  in  number, 
that  thi*y  arc  spri'ud  out  like  the  tents  of  an  Arabian  camp  on  the  even  sur- 
face; hero  are  the  hcavy-ladi-n  Indiamau,  the  racing  packet,  the  nimble 
cutter,  from  the  Chesapeake,  the  gazelle  of  the  waters,  and  the  fleet  and 
eajTor  newsbojt,  defying  even  the  swifi  pilut,  with  his  inclining  masts,  and 
sailing  closiT  tu  the  wind  tlian  vessel  evi;r  did  before,  and  the  skilfs  of  the 
fishernu^n,  th(^  Hat  bark  of  the  pationt  oysternian,  and  the  buoyant  yacht 
to  carry  buoyant  youths ;  and  between  all  these  vessels  move  the  quick 
ferries,  like  busy  spiders,  to  and  fro.  It  is,  indeed,  an  enchanting  sight  !* 
"I  know  many  cities  that  surround  their  harbours:  New  York  is  the 
only  one  whifh  is  surrounded  by  its  harbour — a  port-encompassed  city, 
which  sits  proudly  thruned  on  her  projectinir  island,  and  allows  the  roll- 
ing billow  ot  the  sea  to  kiss  her  fi>et,  whilst  the  splendid  river  hastens 
to  lay  at  her  footstool  tlu;  produce  of  ilic  fartliest  west;  the  furs  entrapped 
and  huntt  d  by  the  wild  Indian,  and  the  wheat  gathered  from  fields  which 
reward  wiili  bountiful  fertility  the  labour  of  the  active  while  man.  Around 
her  wavp,  Ixiween  the  many  stars  and  stripes,  the  welcome  colours  of  all 
nations  whose  ktiowli'<lge  teaches  them  to  eioss  iho  ocean;  and  what  dis- 
tant countries  send  from  all  climes  to  this  chust  u  queen  of  the  waters,  she 
distributes  ainuiiir  t!ie  many  crafts,  winged  with  sails  and  finned  with 
wheels,  whioli  await  her  orders  to  carry  it  thousands  of  miles  into  the 
deepest  and  the  dis'Lant  west.  Kurope,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  isles  of  all 
the  seas  are  spread  out  for  her  comuu  rce ;  daily  to  those  lomoto  shores 
speed  the  tleei  messengers  of  the  waters ;  to  the  south  of  our  own  hem- 
isphere, to  our  wtstern  shore,  wiiere  the  Columbia,  the  Mississippi's 
mate,  empties  its  miirhty  vulunies,  to  barter  with  the  red  man;  or  on  the 
watery  desert,  among  tiie  fearful  crystal  isles,  to  pursue  the  giant  of  tho 
sea  along  thu  jealous  sliores  of  Japan,  or,  farther  still,  to  the  icy  pole, 
where  Asia  and  America  meet,  as  if  in  oitcdieiice  to  tlie  sceptre  of  the 
European  Autocrat,  swayed  over  three  parts  of  the  world.  >Vhat  flour- 
ishes in  the  burning  regions  of  the  south,  or  dwells  in  the  waters  of  the 
highest  north,  what  the  rude  African  gathers  or  the  industrious  European 
contrives  or  refines,  is  carried  to  her  over  the  vast  ocean,  which  opens 
her  the  way  to  all  marts  of  the  world,  and  over  which  she  sends,  in  all 
directions.  <nir  pr«)ud  and  chctTing  tlag,  so  that  the  Indian  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Chtnose  on  the  Tuho  know  it  as  familiarly  as  tho  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea.  the  rulifurnian,  as  well  as  the  swarthy  man  of  Guinea;  over 
which  her  vesseU  «rlide  to  carry  assistance  to  ilie  helpless  suiTerers  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Isle>,  or  the  seeds  of  knowledge  to  regenerated  Greece,  and  by 
means  of  whieli  we  cjinmune  with  Europe's  art  and  Europc^s  science.'* 

The  niithur,  l)c'iiv^  himself  a  German,  was  of  all  men  tho 
most  conipcteiu  to  y(\\ii  a  sketch  of  tliat  race  which  forms  so 
importaiil  a  portion  of  llie  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  States^ 
parlicularly  Pennsylvania.  His  account  of  the  German  char- 
acter is  full  of  interest,  bearinfr,  moreover,  the  stamp  of  actual 
experience  and  knowledge.  \Vc  can,  with  confidence,  refer 
our  readers  to  that  part  of  his  letters  which  treats  tliis  subject, 
as  likely  to  ail'ord  theoi  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Our  limits 
2(1* 
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^avf  us  only  tu  jircseiit  a  pi-ossge  or  two  from  this  fl 
'  ^ok,  which  is  one  well  wortli):  of  attviition. 

'•The  GeimaiiSumiit\iitiM\^ifuaiiotuiitii»ettaili»^\9aAv*autjirot 

iVii  faiiulf.     In  tone  pvu  oJ  I'ciinajlTiuiia  ili«  l«io  o(  tbo  Caua  ld»  Jl__ 

I   Mdorated,  it  ulglit  bu  «aiJ,  iuio  a  buui  sf  mania.     Vou  c»a  tiod  >b<sfl 

,    Ckui  n*  bug<  »■  wtlliiticd  clmuela,  whti  glaat  «i«lui*auiil  til 

Vbilit  la  thii»  "try  pariK  lilile  liu  btwadoiic  Ivf  Uie  *cAiia£ntf  C 

Ciplr.    llie  loT(i  uf  tho  Geruiaii  I'ur  )iu  liurae,  Hlilch.   In    (ictn 
ueMhim  loaxptctb^  fat loa iiula labiiur  fioni  Dm  hiut,  iii   mJh 
2<ll  tt>  dririag,  abowo  ilietf  aUo  kit  tb«  Urtinau  dutm  i  .  ~  '' 
Tliftj  prefer  litiav;^  borsm — Aiu>  auliinU,  U  ift  trur, 
MHVji  lOi  ■{riciiltiirc.     Horxn  foiui,  pnrliitpt,  ilic  ow-, 
1    lo  Whwh  >  Ccrmsiiiuff-PrimijIraDian  fotmcr  !■  o  i>i'.  n  .   .■■ 

L'toEau  lijB  horiQ  witfa  afleetluA.     An  KugliAbDiMt  ui    . 
KiTuI  iliing,  lo  th*  (ain  nf  which  ha  ■■  ilupotMl  i 

Eipiir  iLtUDtioD,  and  in  fact,  ba  wottu  hn-rdni  fni  it  lliBU  (b«  G 
luH  or  riencfinuul  i»  liard,  uft^u  crwol,  lii  liis  horac  i  a  Gn«^ 
J  hiast  «liaoi«rult;,  Wc  ttunitaibBr  having  »ritn,  whsii  a  chtS 
Csv>lriii]i,  «liOt  iiiu>(>tR  to  rollow  tbeir  regiairnta,  ticraaM  i' 
vrere  (pillpil,  Mill  prefviriag  lo  iinj  In  a  lutgn  dty  U)  &i-)il  inxy,  ruiiM 
Ibe  back*  iif  Ihvlr  hntasl  ni^  a  bntk,  to  maku  iImw  hid  aj^aui.  A  U(» 
nun  coralriRl  could  net  pcMibly  bavo  done  lu" 

>   1'hu  following  {mailiiirily  in  ihc  dia{)0siUuti3  vf  thu  r 
people  IB  wtill  ilcHcritiud  liy  thi;  writer. 

1  liiiiiialiuiu  (il0dMn>'d 

.    ,  „  ,  >  U  iicii  (hoaaible  fM  Ur 

'  fa  »ali«<i  immoUialcl]!  Uiu  idua  of  ercdil,  bnnkiii^,  tia.,  bia  aariBK*  Jii"4 
'  jgtpdi  In  lu  ail'M,  ill  tfiining  dvUars.  EJu  Uiiulka  (ilv«r  is  Uir  oa^L 
!  Irne  uiviib;,  aa  ii  i*  Hi*  only  onr.  niib  wttidi  liu  waa  ac4)uiuaiMliB  hlj 
r  ]Utire  onunlry,  aiid  na  it  roprcMiaia  ta  iho  «y«,  in  a  hhv  uiinv  piM  ~ 

■        *    I  Uoai       " 


»  Whiin  a  poor  linimau  arrival  lieje,  it  drc 
n  al>l«  tu  lay  Uy  ■luiio  ui  bia  Mtninga,  r 


1^' 


fd.    VV'linu  1  IiiihI  in  Uoaton,  (rennau  Ibliuurut*  o(  iha  gloa 
M  citv  waultl  un<:n  bring  aia  aouia  moiMy  lied  iij>  in  a  inuiMtchiM 
1  nUiint  aave  il  fur  th^nt.     Thvy  wouid  not  oiily  r  : 
ipoaiti!  II  in  tlw  M'iiiga-baiili,  a  »af«  iiiaiiindou  if  •  < 

fac«  of  dapoaiuanynhcre,  wlioro  ibo;  nii^hLluvu  v 
ny  anid,  ■  ihoy  wuuld  ixciitve,   Tm  »U  tlicir  money,  > 
mki'  ibey  wuubl  nat  etni  allow  iu«  lu  ■■h-^n,:-  ii.. 
MiAkh,  in  order  in  prcMrve  my  liuat  with  hl '><    < 
^al  I  wai,  from  dctual  WiUil  of  rouin,  foiui  > 
U  lb«ir  Ireatiirvr.    Uimday  nn  hoiiMt  <><  n. 
nquMt  iliat  1  would  take  ilio  itotiMo  ta  ii.iii    < 
W"'^ng  to  Itia  pour  ntiMhtir  in  Germitny.    li  nuuM  U'i"  uitun  m 

fleoaure  to  uwiai  Uiu  in  an  (iiaisi^woiiby  it  work:  1  lioif^iMi^  « 

juvlvuii  to  oibcr*  bciora,  bi)i  whan,  in  ibe  cuuruj  of  hl»  ixtjuirHA,  h 
Jaarnnd  that  I  abould  uevnr  *eud  Ibx  aelf-aaitift  inonay.— <M>iwi»tiiu  if  ' 
jtiniln  of  cuiu»— that  lin  haJil  In  bio  liaud  Ikr  Intu  iho  ialofi«r  of  C*«i 

4»  aoine  Tillatfu  lu  IJodcn,  wbeio  lii«  muUiw  rvsidiHl.  but  only  a 

1U0U  pFCsnuling  which  lu*  inulhot  aliniild  Ibcoivc  llif  atouuy  frotn  a  as 
Uaaan  la  CmTimUc,  hn  honsu  tu  ahakc  hi*  iicad  and  aaid  'livwini 
think  ,ab(iul  it ;'  iu  Ihn  couim  of  ilie  dsy  ha  returiiad  to  tak«  tiia  a 
back,    ll  wn*  uttutly  impusBililc  lor  ina  tu  rrpreaent  tbs  muiw  u  k 
tia  pinp«iiigttt. 
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**  You  find,  therefore,  Tery  frequently,  that  German  emisrants  save  their 
money,  without  reapinff  any  interest.  Sometimes,  if  a  German  dies,  his 
heirs  will  find  some  little  ba^,  a  stoekiov  perchance,  in  some  hidden  corner 
of  the  ^rret,  filled  with  the  delightful  metal  which  made  Byron  so  elo- 
quent, and  gave  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  as  Niebuhr  the  elder  relates,  every 
evening  the  greatest  pleasure  of  which  he  was  susceptible,  when  placed 
in  a  box  before  him,  he  could  dig  into  it  with  botli  bands  and  let  it  run 
through  his  open  fineers.  I  think  there  must  be  a  chemical  affinity  between 
man*a  nervea  and  gM  and  silver,** 

The  female  sex  should,  of  course,  receive,  as  it  deserves, 
a  full  share  of  attention;  and  we,  therefore,  intend  to  offer  the 
remarks  of  our  author  upon  this  subject.  The  observations  of 
a  foreigner  and  a  gentleman  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with 
interest,  by  such  ladies  as  honour  our  Review  with  their  notice; 
and  we  can,  more  particularly,  ask  a  perusal  of  the  Lettci-s 
on  tliis  head,  as  the  writer  is  one  of  a  few  among  the  numer- 
ous tourists  in  our  land,  who  have  really  been  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  them.  He  commences  witli  a  notice  of  servants;  and 
tlien  (of  course  without  implying  any  thing  ungallant  in  treat- 
ing the  two  subjects  in  connexion)  he  diverges  to  the  more 
agreeable  topic  of  American  ladies. 

''All  servants  in  the  United  States  go  better  dressed,  and,  you  know,  I 
am  a  great  advocate  of  good  dress.  The  dress  is  half  the  man,  says  a 
German  proverb,  and  if  itb  intended  meaning  be  that  it  makes  half  the  man, 
as  to  the  respect  paid  by  others,  1  mean  that  it  makes  half  the  moral  man. 
A  man  in  clean  and  decent  dress  will  generally  behave  himself  decently. 
That  this  better  dressiuj;  has  again  its  abuses,  as  all  things  in  our  sublunary 
existence,  may  be  readily  graiited,  especially  as  American  women  have, 
generally  speaking,  a  great  fondness  tor  fine  dress.  You  will  say  'all 
woman  have;*  granted.  Go  out  on  a  fuic  afternoon  in  Philadelphia,  and 
yon  will  be  astonished  at  the  numbers  of  women  neatly  and  tastefully 
dressed,  even  in  streets  which  the  fudhionable  world  never  enters.  Amer- 
ican women  have,  1  think,  generally  considerable  tact  in  dressing.  There 
are  few  even  third  and  fourth  rate  mantua-makers,  in  any  of  the  larger 
1)1  aces,  who  have  not  their  Fetit  Courrier  des  Dames,  of  Paris,  in  order  to 
let  their  customers  choose  the  newest  fashions.  This  littte  code  of 
fashions  is  also  found  in  most  millinary  shops  in  Cincinnati  as  well  as  in 
New  York.  1  saw  it  in  the  window  of  two  shops  in  Bulfalo.  I  allow, 
this  desire  of  dressio^r  well  is  not  unfrequently  carried  to  ruinous  extrava- 
gance in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  Sew  York  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
others.  Broadway  will  show  you  many  mechauicti'  wives,  in  one  after- 
noon, dressed  like  the  richest  of  the  land.  As  there  is  here  no  actual 
ditference  of  classes,  in  a  political  sense,  the  reasons  why  she  should  not 
dress  as  many  do,  are  often  not  taken  into  consideration  by  the  wif«  of  Uie 
mechanic.  Do  not,  however,  forget  that  this  abuse,  ruinous  as  it  is,  and 
originating  in  a  silly  desire  of  outward  show,  is  but  another  efleet  of  the  same 
cause  which  produces  that  love  of  intltpendent  ease  and  comfort,  that 
elevates  the  mechanic  to  the  rank  of  citizen ,  which  incites  him  to  the 
laudable  ambition  of  giving  to  his  children  the  best  oossible  education, 
and  which,  in  tlie  case  of  the  farmer's  wife,  is  one  of  the  various  causes 
which  raises  her  husband  to  a  higher  station  in  the  United  States,  than  he 
any  where  else  in  the  world  cnjuys. 

'*  I  wish  you  could  see  some  negro  servants  dressed  in  their  best*  They 
go  in  heavy  silks,  with  fashionable  hats,  fine  gloves,  worked  stockings, 


«l«gBn(  natiuol«.  Isoo  t«1si    --^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

UavIiii;  (iitichnd  upna  (ke  HiliisOt^nDBHBHI^K  f  ou  will  wub  ^  J 
i|M'  mifc  (fum  iKB  oa  tlw  suusj  liocn  K  {■  ihr  dnhv  of  «ir«i7  on*  U-  I 
know  wliHt  aliuaUoii  tiie  (emti—  ol  i  cuuiiUjr  un^.  I  will  •ad«»VMwrM  I 
Mtltfy  yimi  niih  u  fai  an  1  uu  ittitB.  Lol  um  hMia  wlih  snjinp  wfMt  I  " 
^11  eondwU  wttli;  Ibai  ]  litTe  a  tugb  tMpaO  bt  Uw  Amtirioon  lt>U(& 
Hul  thai  ihev  fully  liwnrvo  die  obtmelar  of  pMt  Hniabl«ti«B*. 

*■  Frum  wiiat  I  liav«  aald,  aiitl  inuoli  mare  in^Md  Cmin  yaat  poruul 
tnowlnilgu  or  mu,  fnu  w<>11  know  that  1  cnnsidor  the  jpcopot  BtaUoa  d 
•wnaii  H  i-r  tlin  eruMat  inipatlMtoe  lu  oatlonai  a*  wolf  sa  prlvdln  blr. 
LbmiI  wUdWDli  upon  tkli  vmi  sifUjact,  wliirh  tilaury  elocidahw  wiUi  W 
B*n;  itnkLDg  vsainplaa.  Uut  it  inoal  not  b«  rDtsytlcii  Ibitt.  as  tte  11 
Vaman  ma;  l>ul<l  a  ilutkiii  luu  low.  ahc  muf  lii:  plai^riTia  ut  nitiaUj  li ' 
jtoaitiun  an  tlin  clber  pxireiue.  Hwih  wiu  Iliai  which  abo  ocTuui(>J  in 
%htsT  circlw  of  Freiiw  for  nnarl;  a  cminiy.  When  <»l(ii>rta  wrtc  Td 
ftl  dM  •nlaahBmbera  •mhiaUerinff,  auil  iidUa  lock  lbs  ImiiI  (u  phjtoa 
^jr  01)4  politic*,  the  whnlo  aot;iMy  munt  liave  lia«i  in  a  nlla«t  disjuiaa 
VOiulltiua.      Fit  bo  It  from  mo  la  liitiiuaiu  thut  aiiy  fiurti    ntnii- 

baret  ll  would  Tvnuiro  nnd  be  tiir   uau«u   of  iiitri^dt'.    '     ,-..., 

Bnknnwn  ill  AmeriGB.    I  only  me»a  to  sa>,  iliui  i)i 

Wbicli  tite  wuiuBii  oT  a  nallon  »Ta  ticlii  ia  far  tnim  «*f  •  1 1 

■BiH  tif  lia   ml   oivUiiMiDn— 4a  hu   boon  *ti)!U«lv    >' 

■Mwricd.    Tho  vronian  n<u*i  bavu  litr /nN^ir  at»it(U> ;  'in 

rlduiila  auil,  mute  puttlculail];,  dlflwiSDi  mua.  uv  fitM  lu  uu.ri:  m 

•at  anfavn*. 

•■  It  i*  a  good  anil  ver;  benedcUl  tnit  of  the  AnniicaiiB,  that  tli»j  k 
WAmcrii  kii  glMi  <«Hu<fn>     An  Amtriran  la  nf  wr  nido  tu  n  » 
.  "Tlin  AiuciioanaatE'nat  a  no*  of  Ptcnfh  a^lilf.miil.    '. 
'  be  pxpeeuil  In  ahow  th&i  itlisni  pnliipneaa  lawaid  wum 
Id  a  gTi^atilcernr,  upnn  thi*pf«iiliiir  quality ;  tb^yari'   < 
tfid,  cttnaci^iioutly,  nut  varHHlkl^  in  conrenntioii ;  il»'\.   . 
•how  ibal  (|i)ic)t  pnlltelipm  which  dc|n)Rdt  anon  thU  u.\-u.:, 
'  «f  tha  rooRiont)  but  they  ww  CMcntially  and  aubUntiitDf  p 
\  vsne  a  wuiuan.  oT  whal«T«r  cUn,  nnd  lo  ahow  iho  iftmwt  n 
tttButi  i*at  le  gunonl.    You  probably  recdlmt  Lha  dotMhl  I 
ilr.  StniLn  ral»ux  of  bi*  hnck  aani  U\  ihe  siuKc-coaoh.    I  do  ai 
•ccounlin  ifae  Icnit:  it  ia  inporfoct  k<;>^|iUi{.    IhitvuBvenalii 
B  woiMHTi  viriM  1  «Ugi>-Doaehi  witit.  wiUiout  allying  a  wotd  of  a| 
ft  geniloinan  had  Ti>ia(nKd  fnim  a  badi  wst,  and  than,  witb  • 
fae»  hrmlf  in  iho  neauid  aituatlnn.    Hue  1  lauat  a 
Qpiikion,  ail  Atnetiaan  Udy  a<uepta  with  ^ninr  now. 

SliwneM,  than  ibewamcn  of  other  cwinUloa;  by  which  tfiojj 
ptiveihritaoeislltfcof  niiieh  of  iti  charm.    A  suilt)  S  rif«i_ 
S  5:*iitle  woml— «'ho  t^mi  fhr  holding  the  srimip  tf  he  raumtll 
-  auch.    Vet,  Bayou  fii'-"" 
lieuri.     H'Dman  hplm 
l«md  tobe,  in  oonii'. 
puiloularly  impMiKii' 
MM,  and,  perliupa.  ii  t- 

Mnliiet  with  p«apl«  yf  iill  rlaN;.,-i  in  ilili  c,,iiiij  il.in,  rn  ..(h,  i»(  < 
■lithe  wmld  tnvola,  tho  tlchoatand  tho  pooiut,  ibn  hUtkevi  g 
lltiiiMl.    How  ofuii  liavo  1  lianiJml  a  lady  Uw  iho  auu^.-cwu-h,  ur 
u^  B  handltorchivf.  or  handed  lirr  aomo  diali  »\  dJuiiet.  ivUea  irar'nUiui 
Wiihoul  TtMivinir «»  much  M  «  woid  in  tofcrn." 

"  1  niot  loiely  wllli  a  pleuing  insiantd  of  the  reflard  paid  lo  tl«  ftiuiali 
lai  in  tha  Unitad  .Siawa,    A  aeparate  plaoo  has  been  approp hated  to  tk 
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deliveiy  of  latten  to  females,  in  New  York,  and  an  editor  noticing  this 
arrangement  and  approTing  of  it,  suggests  the  propriety  of  having  au  awn- 
innf  or  covering  of  some  description  to  protect  the  applicants  from  the  sun. 
Of  course,  only  women  who  have  no  servants  to  send,  or  no  home  so  fixed 
that  the  carrier  may  take  the  letters  to  them,  go  in  propria  persona  to  the 
post-office,  and  for  them  was  this  considerate  arrangement  made.  Was 
It  not  Mirabeao  who  said  that  he  felt  as  if  he  should  fall  on  his  knees  on 
the  well-paved  side-walk,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  and  thank  the  gods 
that  he  had  come  to  a  country  where  some  regard  was  paid  to  the  foot- 
passenger  !  Here  he  miofht  pray  erect,  as  the  ancients  did  when  they 
poured  forth  their  joy.  Had  the  arrangement  in  question  been  made,  not 
for  the  convenience  of  females,  but  in  order  to  seperate  certain  women, 
always  busy  about  the  post-office,  from  the  place  of  general  delivery,  the 
considerate  regard  for  the  commnnity  would  have  been  equally  praise- 
worthy." 

The  writer  gives,  in  the  following  lively  extract,  his  opinion 
of  the  impropriety  of  ladies  appearing  at  public  assemblies, 
where  political  or  literary  or  philanthropic  or  legal  addresses 
are  to  be  delivered;  and  appears  to  think,  that,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  politeness  of  the  Americans,  the  best  places  arc  uniformly 
given  to  them,  and,  of  course,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  seats, 
the  gentlemen  are  excluded,  the  former  ought  to  remain  at 
home;  and  as  the  famous  Roman  matrons  never  went  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  therefore  our  ladies  should  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Now,  we  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  our  author, 
where  he  proposes  Roman  matrons,  however  exalted  in  their 
generation  they  may  have  been,  as  perfect  models  for  females 
of  the  19th  century:  and  we  are  also  compelled  to  differ  from 
the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  appearance  of  ladies  at  the  public 
places.  Whatever  tends  to  give  additional  refinement  and 
courtesy  to  our  manners  and  intercourse  with  each  other, 
we  hold  to  be  a  positive  good;  and  such  we  consider  the 
result  arising  from  the  custom  of  which  we  are  speaking — 
Custom,  however,  we  can  scarcely  call  it;  for  it  is,  by  no 
means,  a  general  usage  throughout  our  land;  and  we  regret 
that  it  is  not  more  prevalent  For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  ladies  should  be  deprived  of  a  rational  and 
useful  source  of  enjoyment,  particularly  as  there  are  so  many 
assemblies  where  ^*  talking"  can  be  heard  in  abundance,  at 
which  females  themselves  would  be  loath  to  appear.  We  may 
mention,  for  example,  those  nurseries  of  young  and  patriotic 
talent  (which  have  now  become  of  almost  daily  occurrence) 
— toum  meetings.  The  writer,  too,  was  unlucky  in  his  visit 
to  Washington.  We  have  listened,  in  undisturbed  repose,  to 
"  the  great  men  of  the  nation,"  in  both  houses;  though  ladies 
were  present  Noise  and  talking,  from  either  sex,  is,  of  course^ 
reprehensible.    But,  let  our  author  plead  his  own  case 
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/ 


a  linar  iha  |!tinil  n 


Utr9  to  a  GtaihmoM  in 


"A  poor  fellow  of  a  ttavellur  waau.  foi  imtunoi 
of  the  Dfllinn  'talk.'  tie  poe*  to  Waahinitotii 
morning  a^r  hia  airival,  be  prooeetl*  tu  llie  emiii-,  .noM 

only  liegias  It;  twalvo  o'elouk.     U«  tliink*  h<-  !>.  [Iut 

by  Ihiit  time  ladles  begin  to  drop  in;  )ir«f«ully    :.  i   iim 

M&1A.     Very  w«)l,  allow  the  [luoi  fellow  but  u  i  i.  .  ..<:  it 

obliged  to  ■qiiacMbimaeir  ill  a  cornet,  piceviHl  ui  i     .:  i    .  ~i-icj, 

yeeonlleBDale.  ■Jlowblm  butnftoa  paseaga  from  in*  ror  lo  iliu  (itbaiitr*, 
uif  tr«al  tbe  real  of  hi*  body  a*  tbough  it  w«rt>  a  l>ale  of  ration  ondar  tin 
hydraulic  pTeaa!  Tbe  prayer  ia  auid;  ha  itmtcliee  hi*  necli  like  n  turt!*, 
and  tnma  niseyeii  nwny, in  order  to  brief  hi<  carlhe twtlMintnapoeitlini 
that  ii  may  eatch  aeound,  whli^EabiiUioreuierdrul  than  tbe  liai)ios,iti*y 
throw  into  it.  Ilia  tivlBl«il  nei-.li  begina  tn  Khv;  bia  «yM  arn  rIobhI,  ha 
thinka  'new  for  the  trnal,'  whan,  unhappily,  aoma  offieiir  of  the  eonale 
taps  him  on  the  shoulder:  "  Sir,  there  are  ladioa  uomtag,**  at  iho  aanip 
liiue,  febulBLna  ami  iiusbiug  chairs  over  thn  btiada  of  ienom>i  liiinnrra 
and  cnn«titn«nta,  cramiUitd  in  hkc  llio  eamomile  Rowora  of  Ib->  »bd.lne> 
(jeakera;  but  Ihwy  have  ootiiing  U)  do  bore,  it  seeme.  At  lui,  the  oOfrer 
auoceeilB  in  worluoff  a  uaMaa^'t  andi  lo !  aa  if  a  canal  of  bo>ia(!i3,  reuihcre. 
and  TeiU.  liad  broken  tliraugn.  in  they  luab;  there  i«  no  um  in  r<'ai»taacu 
'when  tbia  ol«meni  b(oak»  llitougli.'  Withoot  a  aingla  '1  beg  voor 
pardon,'  or  betraying  Ibo  leaai  eertow  u  diaturbin^  you,  the  tadina  itinj 
the  pooT  man  out  uC  hie  last  retreat;  'oui  «iih  you,  baitgw,  out  with 

J  oil !'  Ii«  miisi  needa  Kiye  way,  tlia  eoauary  would  b*  mde :  and — nsMW 
laneat  no  afaul/n.  Tbo  poor  utaii  who  haa  conie,  aay  live  biuiilred  milat, 
lo  bear  tbe  senate,  la  standing  by  this  time  nanr  Ibe  door,  v'"  -  '— -" — 
if  he!      -      ■ 


look  toward  tbo  proaldent,  if  lie  has  found  an  opportunity  to  .      .  _ 

back  ai^ln  i  and  now  ibe  debatee  bea^io,  bol,  afiM  \  Die  ladioa,  elao,  bnHn ; 
our  unjnchy  traveller  ratiren,  all  lie  haa  hoaid  of  tbe  aoaalo  tiavls][  utea 
a  lianing  frooi  aweet  lip*,  direotBd,  parehanw,  lo  a  polite  aannor  htmadi: 
I  truW  and  aiaeeraly  think,  that  leuialailve  balls  ate,  tnnorallly  spcnk- 


in?. 


tplae 


«ciae)y  calcninted  for  ladies,  fur  luany, 


I  baiublj 


. n  the  beat  time*  nfthv 

itoman  icpoMiot  had  a  poaitiun  lo  socieiv  as  near  to  what  she  ocolit  to 
have  a*  ai  any  o^er  period  of  ibe  worM,  and  nith  any  naiion.  ^'hua 
mucli  ia  OMlain,  that  tha  hialory  of  no  pei^le  haa  reoordpo  aomooy  ednra- 
bie  examples  of  ftitnsle  virtue  and  utevatlun  oraOul,  aa  tbe  biatory  uf 
•better  Itomoi'     But  I.aerelia,  Talnrln,  Ve'iiri*.  Volutnnia,   Otoelie, 
Poioia,  and  the  laio  and  noble  Aria,  never  w^nt  to  the  nnuip-hnotr.    I 
know  full  woll  ihat  our  eooie1y>  reslLitu  on  difierHiii  luiiiiripli"   miiii  ili..; 
of  ancient  ltom»->wiineae  our  red  <i  em  en  i,  nm  I:. 
diffused  ayilem  ofedncation*  our  soHil  iuiorpour 
ofu  uainrsl  tranafertnatlon  of  ibat  of  tbetsbivulni 
Ibelaae.  mony  element*  faave  peaeed  overaalu'^ 

order  of  ihinga, — hM  dtfferant  dnmanda,  and  rf«|<ji't  i  .m..  ^r  n.  |m>.i. i  m 

membeia  nnmpoeing  iti  yet  moch  isevnrto  ba  It^dtiiwli  ffuiu  wljiii«ve( 
ODce  wa4  greati 

"  Why  not  have,  lo  iho  jood  old  aiyle  of  ih»  early  churcJi.  a  btix  wllti 
lattice  work,  or  some  scats  for  a  f<^w  mntronaj  but  a*  lo  uiri^ig  Up  tliu 
wboln  pince,  1of\  for  liumblo  liatenera,  to  \aaa}f  iadioe  ot  aiKioiD  and 
Mtreelnei;,  who  turn  the  eonattkhouee  into  alouoglnp-plaea:  It  is,  permit 
me  to  say  it  with  a  buw,  whiohoravua  indulgeneu,  unfHir,  Now,  (f»talr 
were  paiaed  that  no  Wy  undir  tweniy-GTe  years  abuuld  be  ndintltfldf  ^ 
but  my  life  the  whole  diffloully  would  f.o  removed.    Tlie  En^liib,  ff 
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th«  great  nmsten  of  what  I  would  call  parliamentary  management,  in  which 
toe  are  the  next  best,  but  the  French,  to  no  little  injury  of  their  whole 
scheme  of  liberty,  are  totally  deficient,  do  not  admit  ladies,  except  on 
tome  particular  occasions,  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  of  lords. 

«•  Suppose  the  same  disappointed  man,  whom  we  have  seen  swimmincr, 
without  snccess,  against  the  current  in  the  senate-house,  is  desirous  of 
hearing  an  oration  on  some  political  subject,  to  be  dilivercd  in  a  public  hall 
or  church.  He  starts  early  to  be  certain  of  a  place,  but,  oh  Jove,  protector 
of  the  Btrnncfers!  when  he  arrives,  all  seats,  below  and  in  the  first  rank 
above,  arc  ntrcady  taken  by  the  ladies,  whose  pretty  heads  are  in  as  quick 
motion  as  their  fans,  which  gives  to  the  whole  scene  the  appearance  of  an 
agitated  sea  between  breakers.  But  the  stranger  espies  a  yet  empty  space ; 
to  this  he  directs  his  course;  it  is  difficult,  and  may  cost  him  a  flap  of  his 
coat,  but,  never  mind,  he  is  anxious  to  hear  the  orator  of  the  day.  He 
penetrates,  at  length,  to  the  spot  where  he  expects  to  rest  in  peace. 
*8ir,'  says,  very  politely,  a  man  with  a  short  stick  in  his  hand,  '  these 
seats  are  reserved  for  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  procession.'  Confound 
it,  internally  exclains  the  disappointed  man,  and  makes  his  exit.  I  re- 
member, I  was  once  unable,  on  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  a  Latin  oration  at 
a  public  commencement  of  some  college,  to  penetrate  a  crowd  of  ladies, 
composed,  almost  without  exception,  not  of  mothers,  bat  of  young  fashion- 
ables. I  am  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  get  up  a  PoUit  anti-ladies-tfironf^ng-' 
f/oor^meri'out'of'crery-ehance^f'aeews^ny^hing-^  and  have  branches 

established  all  over  our  Union.  If  1  am  made  president,  Til  certainly  use 
my  influence  to  get  Mr.  Stuart  elected  an  honorary  and  corresponding 
member." 

Our  author  now  diverges,  for  an  instant,  to  the  blacks,  and 
asserts,  in  the  following  paragraph,  what  we  hold  to  be  a  mis- 
take; calling  persons  of  that  colour,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
confined  to  individuiils  of  their  own  hue. 

^*  Every  female  person  in  the  United  States  is  a  lady.  But  a  few  days 
ago,  my  boy  went  out  with  a  coloured  servant,  and  as  they  had  not 
returned  when  it  bepn  to  grow  dark,  I  felt  uneasy,  and  went  to  the  ferry, 
at  which  they  had  intended  to  cross  the  Delaware.  1  asked  the  ferryman, 
*Has  a  coloured  woman  with  a  child  gone  across  this  afternoon?' 
describing  botli.  *  No  coloured  lady  has  gone  to  the  other  shore,'  was  the  an- 
swer, not  with  the  intention  to  correct  me,  but  because  the  words  were 
more  natural  to  his  lips.  He  repeated,  afterwards,  '  No,  sir,  no  coloured 
lady,  no  coloured  woman  has  gone  across,  within  the  last  two  hours.'  Til 
tell  you  more.  They  had,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said,  gone 
across,  but  in  another  boat.  My  boy  found  a  little  girl  on  board  the  ferry, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  acquaintance,  and  speaking  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  in  charge  of  her,  said,  *  1  wish  1  had  a  sweet  little  sister  like  this 
little  girl.*  *  Have  you  no  sister,'  asked  tlie  ffentlrnmn.  *No,'  said  my 
boy,  *  but  I  have  begffed  God  to  give  mc  one.'  The  coloured  girl,  men- 
tioned above,  told  at  home  this  innocent  story,  and  added,  *Idid  not  know 
where  1  should  look,  when  the  little  boy  said,  he  had  begged  God  to  give 
him  a  sister.* — livid  de  la  (UlieatctAef*^ 

The  writer  proceeds:  to  a  certain  extent  his  remarks  are 
correct 

**  There  are  strangle  inconsistencies  in  the  character  of  every  nation,  and 
one  of  the  strangest  in  the  Americans  is  the  immense  freedom  young  ladies 
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flw  Engliali  onon  oommenl,  BlUij[etiier  taigoi^ug  how  prodbM*  |n_ 
Isflles  of  Rngland  appeal  to  foreignen  fiom  tho  contiaent.    Nulb! 
tntiro  common  here,  tbttn  for  the  jonng  lady  urib(ih(iUB«,paiIU|is  *itTc 
jMiri  old,  la  pve  inrllallans  lo  a  bull  In  hi^T  own  ntmo.  m  iiOKlti  ymdc- 
is  well  as  otiiera,  ihougli  thare  maj  not  bA  llie  tligbteM  rmcoH  bi 
oUicr  or  fatlier  aot  itining  tbem  in  their  name.    I  bnclfl  1  had  nu^ 


c  (OoUicr  01 


bj  Mu»  X.  y. 


itining  tt 
., .    «oiue  uul 
luag  Mi(s  So  And  So. 


^  _. /ritingmyni 

■efore  1  diecoxered  my  mieuke.     Tbo 


I,'  wore  my  thoujiUls,  'inviud 
le  V  II  was  not  losjj,  howeror, 
;olhor  ia  pnl  (|uiU)  m  ibe  back 

This  is  villagn-iihef  and  ianpidly  growicig  out  uf  fuliinn  in  iha 

ttniit  ediLuated  familii?s.    As  mou  aa  tb«  Udv  ti  matritid,  aha  drops  liko  a 
C«ciu9gTandIflornsarteriwi>oly-foor  hour*  blowing;  "ho  raeod&s  lo  git" 
t);B  ground  to  Diiiec  yaiing  l%di««  yet  iinmnrcicd.    This  is  ifuwmim  C'm,  nn 
oris  denifs,  and  yau  ebu  Icis  af  it  in  New  York  tbsii  in  Pbilii>lcl|>hia.  in 
Pliitftdelpbia  ItM  than  Id  Boiioa.    However,  it  la  pin:  ton  Mtill  iu  Italy, 
where  the  girt  i*  ihut  ep  in  n  nonvent  till  aha  oiarricai  and  wtiun  aitn  u 
married,  triea  la  r«giun,  in  all  poiuible  ways,  all  stie  baa  toat  in  tier  cadj        . 
yuutii-    Yet  the  true  faluu  and  lofiutnnent  at  aoeiMv  d«p«ad  dpott  iko  mu-       J 
rind  women.     Voiing  dnioiaU.  oeeumitd  but  with  UMmsttlv«»i  any  Jke       ' 
fbund  any  ivlicre.    P<iu|il«  porcMVe  thi»  muraand  oiore,  and  I  hnm  mywlf 
o1ta<irv«d  a  changn  toward  tlie  battut  eince  I  hav«  reaid^d  in  tlkii  oouniqi^         ^ 

"  Au  Anuxicaii  gtti  is  nurei  umbarrauad  i  &  child  of  t«o  ywua,  wJ  I 
v/oM  liatdly  eic»pi  a  ainsLe  claas  o(  Uiu  iababltanu,— tecvitK*  ycm  with 
■  i>ailknM8  imd  good  bleeding  whicti  ia  Mlatij«hlng,  and,  1  can  ssgum  yiu, 
not  iinpleatiiug.  So  perfectly  aelf-posamBcd  ars  they,  ttiat  blUHliii^Ila 
doeidedly  of  Inaa  fraqiiant  occiinenoe  ben>  than  with  yua  In  (i»tn»mir-  Mr 
titnniJaa  woa  lately  drawn  to  a  yaaag  fiinnd  of  mine,  a  mcM  utiati&  gin> 
\v)io  bluabed  i  and  I  then  tbongbl  huw  rarely  I  had  XMn  it  tixra,  1  vnihl 
leniKniTier  but  *vry  fuir  glrla  ol  a  large  acauaiiiiajica  that  wltl  new  wad 
then  bo  Keen  blushing,  I  mtmti  when  notbitiffliiitfiiliieeeiiktrTaiia 
Tliia  pltaaijig  omie  Hndee"->l>i"  '•■'•i-i-—  -■■Tictimca  dagoo 

may  all pp one,  into  unlKcim '  i  iiirwardoN' 

igildneaa  (uid  bnahfnlnoKH  li'  mtn  «tay  f 

'■  AmerlL'aa  lailiue  nru  {'  iiuralbrii 

ferae  very  freely.iuUniislj' (II'  ■    ,■      ■  ncn  _ 

giria  are  earlier  (lcu«ii9W(/li»tw  iti>iii  ni  K>i[op<i,  iiarily  p«>rliapg| 
climate,  partly  bcoauao  ihay  are  nllawgd  moroucsduni — lortn 
wiros.    A  youuK  uihu  ot  iwen(y  bail  a  imieh  mora  advaniwd  pi 
liro  h«rff  than  in  England,  »nd  in  Kngland  mciTaao  ibnn  wt  tb»oi 

"  Good  cducalion  amon)^  ladies  is  ganeraL  Not  u  few  arn  truly  t'  _ 
rior  in  tbia  rvspect.  I  tliiiik  liiem  miui  lia  aumben  whn  en  bti|;bt  ai 
tucnt  Ictur-wriltfrSi  lu  Judge  bom  my  own  corrtrapoudencu." 

Probably,  our  female  readers  would  he  as  much  tlisposcU  tn 
hoar  what  u  furoigner  says  of  their  personal  nppesnincc  a»  oi 
«ny  thing  else  oonnected  with  tliem.  We  shall,  Ihcpcfore,  prc- 
tent,  ia  exteninn,  his  t-einarlca  upon  the  point. 

"It  must  bo  alluwod,  in  the  first  place, thatAmcrienn  wumcn  hamf^ii- 
rally  a  flue,  and — mure  frequeotly  than  tlin  women  oi'  oilior  cuiinlHii*  ■  * 
gvQteol,  rarely  an  imposing  appearance.  Tlietr  abouldars  arn  ^nnr^lytiol 
vide  enough,  and  tuu  stupiugi  tbcii  buati  not  aulBcienily  ilerelopcd  g  bat 
the  waiat  la  small  and  ruund,  and  ibii  law«  nam  of  the  body  iloitly  fmniHl ; 
ihcir  Gael  aifl  noi  peculiarly  gaod~tbey  ar«  dbiUt  Uinii  German  foal  liriwd, 
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and  better  than  Kn^lish.  Yet  so  capricious  are  exceptions !  The  small- 
est pair  of  correctly  shaped  feet,  so  small  as  would  be  justly  criticised,  if 
an  artist  were  to  give  tlicm  to  a  work  of  his  imagination,  and  the  neatest 
pair  of  ankles,  'turned  by  Cupid,*  with  corresponding  hands  and  wrists, 
that  I  ever  beheld,  I  saw  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  pair  of  feet  which 
might  induce  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful  to  sing  but  of  them,  as  Conti  sang 
only  of  the  hands  of  his  mistress. 

**  Their  walk  is  much  better  than  the  ungraceful  dipping  and  pitching  of 
the  English  ladies,  which  looks  rather  like  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a 
p[alIop  than  a  walk.  However,  for  feet  and  walk  you  must  go  to  Anda- 
lusia ;  what  is  there  equal  to  la  gratia  andaiuz  ? 

"  *  Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like. 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New-broke,  acameleopard,  a  gaxelle— 
No^none  of  these  will  uo.*— 

*^ Their  arms — where  are  fine  arms  any  longer  to  be  found  if  not  by  way 
of  exception  \  81eeves  have  spoiled  them.  Their  colour — I  do  not  now  speak 
specially  of  the  arms — is  generally  delicate,  which  contributes  to  give, 
even  to  the  lowest  classes,  an  air  of  gentility.  An  English  face  here  is 
knowu  directly  by  its  florid  colour ;  and  it  is  sometimes  very  agreeable  to 
meet  with  a  rosy  cheek  lately  arrived.  Their  eyes  are  not  as  large  as  the 
Spanish,  nor  o/Vm  adarmidUloSf  yet  ihey  are  fine,  well  cut,  and  well  set,  and 
01  much  mental  expression.  They  look  bright,  and  are  grenerally  of  a  fine 
dark  brown  colour.  'J*he  general  expression  of  the  face  is  again  that  of 
handsomeness  and  delicacy,  rather  than  of  great  and  striking  beauty.  From 
all  this,  you  will  see  that  American  ladies  look  better  in  the  street  than  in 
the  ball-room,  yet  1  can  assure  you,  you  find  there  also  many  charming 
faces.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  United  States  which  has  often  struck  me, 
that  there  are  more  pretty  girls  tlian  in  any  other  large  country,  but  fewer 
of  those  imposing  beauties  which  we  meet  in  Europe,  and  who  have  their 

Frototypesin  a  >fad.  Kecamier  or  Taltien,  or  the  beautiful  Albanian,  when 
saw  her  in  Rome,  or  even  as  you  find  many  in  the  higher  ranks  in  Eng- 
land, or  those  noble  faces,  necks,  and  figures  of  the  women  in  the  marine 
villages  near  Gensano,  which  made  a  1  horwaldson  rave — ^beauties  which 
*try  man^s  soul,*  which  will  not  depart  from  the  mirror  of  your  mind,  and 
disturb  your  quiet,  though  your  heart  may  be  firm  as  a  rocx.  After  all,  I 
come  back  to  my  old  saying,  there  is  no  European  nation  that  can — taken  all 
in  all — compete  fur  great  beauty  with  the  English,  as  there  is  no  nation 
where  so  many  pretty  and  delicate  faces  are  seen  as  in  the  United  States. 
Heavens !  what  an  array  of  beauty  in  one  single  bright  afternoon  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  at  a  bull  in  the  higher  circles !  Amongst  other  nations,  there  are 
also  beauties,  for  example,  the  Koman  ladies,  the  peasant  women  around 
Geusaiio,  whom  1  just  mentioned,  and  the  Tirolese  men ;  but  I  call  the 
whole  English  nation  a  handsome  one.  The  very  first  time  I  took  a  walk 
in  Londuu  1  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  children,  even  in  that  confined 
city  ;  a  handsome  English  boy  of  ten  years  is  one  of  the  flowers  of  creation. 
Go  even  to  the  London  *Change ;  among  the  merchants,  who,  with  other 
nations,  surely  do  not  exhibit  many  specimens  of  beauty,  you  find  there 
tall,  well-shaped, fine-looking  men,  whom  Frederic  William!,  would  have 

Sut  directly  into  a  uniform  of  his  grenadiers.     Call  me  a  heretic,  as  the 
istinguished  ^— —  did  in  the  Roman  osieria^  I  cannot  help  it;  English 
beauty  outstrips  all  the  rest,  and  what  seems  peculiar  to  that  nation,  is, 
thattne  higher  the  class  in  England,  the  greater  the  beauty,  whilst  the 
VOL.  XVI. — yo.  32.  27 
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ariitoerecy  of  other  European  natioiii  ii  ikr  iroin  fonniDg  the  handaomeaf 
part  of  the  inhahitanta. 

^  Brifftitneai  of  mind,  ai  I  nid  before,  ii  a  general  attribute  of  the  Ame- 
rican lady.  They  aeixe  with  eaee  the  9aUtnt  paimi§  of  ilUnga.  Let  bMi 
instead  of  a  long  description,  give  you  an  instance.  In  a  converaatioii 
between  a  lady  and  mvseif,  tableaux  vtvane  happened  to  be  mentioned,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  details  of 
theae  charminff  entertainments,  she  immediately  reaolved  to  have  acune 
represented  in  ner  house,  and  entered  into  their  whole  character  with  an 
ease,  which  surprised  me,  as  she  had  nerer  seen  any  before.  The  Kstba- 
tic  part  as  well  as  the  mechanical  was  soon  perfectly  understood.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  relating  all  the  trouble  we  had  to  find  the  proper 
ganxe  for  the  frame,  and  my  delight  in  arranging  and  placinji;  the  pictures 
on  the  occasion.  I  will  only  say,  that  not  a  single  one  ot  the  company 
ahowed  either  false  primness  or  a  coquettish  desire  to  show  heraelf  to  the 
greatest  advantaffe.  But  one  wish  animated  all,  to  make  the  tableaux  as 
perfect  as  possible— and  they  were  made  perfect.  I  have  never  seen  more 
Dsautiful  ones,  though  I  have  seen  them  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  stage,  cur- 
tain, light,  music,  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  performers,  the  subiecta,  the 
aiMdioess  with  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  stood,  the  style  of  the 
whole,  in  short,  every  thing  conspired  to  make  theae  tableaux  vivans,  the 
firat  ever  seen  by  most  of  them,  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  wished.  Seve- 
ral European  ffeiitlemen,  who,  like  myself,  had  often  seen  them,  were 
quite  astonished,  and  the  whole  performanee  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  the 
taet,  taste,  and  grace  of  American  ladies.  1  will  give  you  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  pictures,  so  that  you  may  the  better  judge :  Niobe,  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  Ali-Pacha  and  Vasiliki,  Cumean  Sibvl,  Marffaret  and  Fanstt 
Baptism  of  Malek  Adhel,  Amy  and  Janet  Foster,  Death  of  Cleopatray  Ma- 
rino Faliero,  a  Vestal,  all  after  engravings  or  pictures.  I  can  aasnre  yoOt 
that  while  the  first  was  a  truly  classical  picture,  there  were  others,  for 
instance,  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  or  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  which  produoENl  in 
me,  for  the  first  time  since  1  had  been  in  the  United  States,  that  peculiar 
feeling,  which  a  picture  of  the  glowing  Italian  school,  of  Raphael,  Giulio 
Romano,  &c.,  never  (ails  to  pour  through  all  our  veins.'* 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  ensuing  passage,  perhaps  the  ladies 
may  consider  themselves  better  judges  than  ourselves  His 
opinion  in  regard  to  flirts^  wc  should  respectfully  doubt;  and 
tbink,  moreover,  that  the  compliment  paid  to  the  paiience 
of  American  husbands,  a  little  equivocal. 

*«  Before  I  close  my  chapter  on  American  beauty—- a  chapter,  which,  I 
dare  say,  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  you,  although  I  gave  you  fair 
warning  that  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  conscientious  writer  to  generaliie 
auch  things— I  must  mention  the  fact,  that  American  women  make  most 
exemplary  wives  and  mothers,  and  strange,  be  a  ?irl  ever  ao  coquettiah — 
yea,  even  a  positive  flirt,  who  in  Europe,  would  unavoidably  make  her 
future  husband  unhappy  as  soon  as  she  were  married,  here  aha  becomes 
the  domestic  and  retired  wife.  That  unhappy  marriagea  eeem  to  be  com- 
paratively rare  in  America,  may  be  partly  owing  to  uie  great  patience  of 
an  American  husband,  which  arain  is  referrible  to  the  greater  want  of 
escitability,  but  it  ia  undoubtedly  owing  also,  and  probably  in  a  greater 
degree,  to  the  temper  of  the  women. 

^'The  American  women  are  kind  and  very  charitable;  I  think  they  are 
peculiarly  so.  Manied  ladiea  do  not  only  give,  if  a  case  of  miafortune 
happens  to  present  itself,  but  they  undergo  considerable  personal  trouble 
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in  compliance  with  their  charitable  dispoiition.  And  a^in,  I  have  known 
here  several  ladies  of  the  most  worldly  appearance,  livinir,  apparrntl^,  but 
to  ^in  admiration,  who,  neverthelesst  would  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in 
their  humblest  dwellings.*' 

We  will  close  our  extracts  from  this  work,  l)y  an  account  of 
a  rare  beauty,  whom,  we  confess,  we  envy  our  author  the  sight 
of,  and,  whom,  as  a  specimen  o{ perfection  in  female  loveliness, 
we  should  be  delighted  once  to  have  gazed  upon.  We  can  rea- 
dily realize  Thorwaldson's  raptures. 

**  I  have  mentioned  above  the  beautiful  Albanian.  You  know  who  she 
was  ?  was^  because,  by  this  time,  alas !  that  matchless  beauty  must  have 
begun  already  to  become  a  prey  to  all-corroding  time.  I  had  the  enviable 
fortune  to  live  with  the  great  historian,  Mr.  Xiebuhr,  then  minister  in 
Rome,  and  resided  with  him  also  for  some  time  in  Gensano,  in  a  palace 
belonging  to  Cardinal  Consalvi.  One  afternoon,  it  was  the  3d  of  October, 
I  took  a  walk  in  the  vineyards  around  that  lovely  ])lace,  and  met  a  pea- 
sant drivin<r  home  his  ass,  laden  with  grapes.  After  a  short  conversation, 
I  expressed  a  wish  to  buy  some,  when  the  peasant  asked  me  to  go  along 
with  him,  as  he  had  much  better  graiies  at  home.  1,  who  like  to  mingle 
with  the  people,  and  am  always  desirous  to  observe  life  an  cloiiely  as 
possible,  accepted  the  invitation  with  great  pleasure.  When  we  arrived, 
the  hospitable  peasant  called  his  daujrhter  to  brin?  some  wine,  bread,  and 
grapes,  and  who  should  come  in ! — *  the  beautiful  Albanian.*  This  girl, 
the  daughter  of  Antonio  Caldone,  was,  as  to  her  head,  face,  neck,  and  bust, 
such  perfect  beauty  that  her  reputation  had  rapidly  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  father  justly  apprf^-heiided  evil  consequence  from  the  many  visits  which 
were  paid  by  artists  and  others.  He,  therefore,  cut  the  matter  short,  and 
allowed  nobody  to  paint  her  or  to  pay  any  visits  to  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  his  naughter.  Mr.  Thorwaldson  alone  obtained  permission, 
after  this  injunction,  to  take  a  bust  of  the  wonderful  maid.  He  himself 
showed  it  to  me  one  day  in  his  atelier,  and  said,  pointing  at  it  with  that 
beaming  joy  which  a  great  artist  feels  when  the  pleasure  at  meeting  with 
perfection  thrills  through  his  heart,  *  There  !  no  art  has  ever  produced  a 
purer  beauty.* 

'^  Her  aquiline  nose  was  of  the  finest  make,  and  clearly  defined ;  her 
eyes  were  large,  dark,  glowing,  and  overshadowed  by  long  silken  eve- 
lashes,  full  of  a  playful  expression,  yet  tempered  by  the  gravity  of  perfec- 
tions-eyes which  made  me  think,  the  moment  1  beheld  them,  such  were 
the  eyes  of  a  loving  goddess,  such  the  voluptuous  expression  of  the  Pa- 
phian  maid  !  Her  eyebrows  were  distinct  and  dark,  yet  so  fine  and  grace- 
fully arched,  that  they  appeared  as  if  painted  by  the  steadiest  hand  with 
the  most  delicate  brush.  Her  forehead  was  a  vault  of  perfect  dimeniions 
and  delineation,  and  the  tense,  clear,  youthful  skin,  showed  the  unbroken 
circles  which  mark  serenity  and  nobleness  of  mind.  Neither  care,  nor  vul- 
garity, nor  litUeneas  were  stamped  there.  Her  full,  black,  and  moist  hair 
had  that  Inatre  of  youth,  which  renders  still  deeper  its  darkness  and  rich- 
ness, and  ffrew  down  from  one  small  and  transparent  ear  to  the  other,  in  a 
line  as  well  marked  as  if  drawn  by  a  skilful  draftsman,  and  not  too  deep 
in  the  neck,  where  close  above  it,  the  rich,  Grecian  nest  of  her  abundant 
hair,  pierced  with  the  coral  arrow,  permitted  the  machlesa  beauty  of  her 
head  to  appear,  set  on  the  neck  in  the  most  perfect  angle.  The  line  of 
her  chin  was  as  graceful  and  as  distinctly  drawn  as  that  of  her  forehead, 
while  the  vividly  coloured,  full,  and  well-cut  lips  of  a  mouth  not  too  small, 
gave  her  a  slightly  earthly  look,  that  the  nobleness  of  her  forehead  might 
not  be  too  grand  for  a  youthful  female  beauty.    Her  small  and  sqamre 
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tMth  were  neetl;  sei,  ehowintr.  wban  ahn  mniiad,  two  nnrrow  wkite  Biripes, 
lining  ihe  dnsp  CHrmine  of  ber  tips,  which,  iirclieil  like  Cnjtidn'  hnw,  luU. 
■welling  wiili  Iieallh,  bH'I  jet  delicale,  had  tb»i  firmnns*  mixed  with  len- 
der BoftnCM,  Wh!eti  U  unlike  any  ihiDg  else  in  nnlure.  Hpt  skin,  ihongb 
dnrkcned  hf  n  HauUiern  aen,  wax  clear  and  of  ibe  fiiuwt  taxture.  >nd 
•hawed  Ihe  roe;  oolcnr  of  bar  cbeek  like  tbe  (ii«t  glow  in  ihe  EhbI,  undu 
be' t«rgeeyes,  dvik  hk  aighl.  The  lines  of  hciBhauldcni  Rloped  ofTin  t)i« 
moet  correct  nngle  m  the  outer  jiointe;  aiiJ  wiili  (hese  loun^,  m  if  lurniKl 
of  i«ory.  Hud  with  a  bust  and  neck  betraying  joulhfo!  health,  and  etitving 
in  buMlng  fuIneM,  lowsrde  the  timc^  when  her  besaty  would  lie  tn  its 
noon— the  appearanos  wnx  thai  of  gncefnl  vigour  iti  it*  dcrelopinMiL 
There  ww  in  all  her  head,  and  face,  nnd  bust,  u  grace.,  a  grandeur,  a  vulup- 
tuoue  richneSB,  and  a  pride  of  purity,  such  ai  1  never  had  bwllevtJ  conld 
exitt  but  in  tmaginRlion.  Her  figiire  wag  not  as  that  gmnil  I'miniire,  so 
comtiion  In  thia  part  of  Italy,  even  nmong  the  lowest,  woubl  have  induced 
tbe  bohnlder  bt  MpMl  wflb  each  a  head  and  eneh  a  bust  i  Mlure  had 
exbaualed  benclf;  she  hud  concontraied  alt  her  ulaatic  power  tq  produw 
ihia  utirivalled,  perhaps  never  to  bn  eqoallcd,  head.  Such  bnauly  aopMi- 
Inj  on  earth,  rvvealg  to  niaa  the  eeorel«  of  imtiiro,  nnd  bUuvt*  bim  oi  whnl 
perfection  she  eantBlti*  the  germs.  I  ain  thankful  fur  hiv'ng  been  penult' 
led  to  meet  her  oven  once," 

We  have  but  space  U-JI  to  eunnnend  generally,  llie  let- 
ters of  this  Gcnuaii  gentlcmait  to  uoj-  i-eaderB.  Wc  will 
mcri'Iy  indicate  «ome  of  the  subjects  wc  have  not  bad  time 
particularly  \a  notice.  Thej  will  bu  foimil  Iiotli  curious 
and  instiuctivG.  They  are,  his  remarks  upon  "Music" — 
"Coukery" — tlie  love  of  "Uic  horrid,*'  n  fruitful  Wpic — 
"  Poetry, '  and  "Slavery,"  in  the  United  Slates:  a  lotfw  upon 
«  Geographical  Names" — an  inlerestjiig  cpiwiclc,  a  dctcripUon 
of  tbe  Battle  of  Waterloo,  lu  which  tiic  autlior  waspersoDall^ 
engaged — aiid  finally, Ins  descripUoiu)  of  "  Life  in  Hoepilnla" — 
a  *♦  Camp  Meeting" — a  "  UuriMl  at  Sea,"  and  of  the  £unou« 
"  Falls." — These  will  all  be  perused  with  inlcresu 
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Art,  X. — L'-ffdamo,  Sacra  Rapptt»tn(agtone  di  Gio.  Bat/: 
^ndreini,  Fiorentino.  Sccooda  otiizione.  LiigsnO,  1834, 
pp,  156. 

The  flbove  is  thf  title  of  a  work  which,  to  Englirfi  and 
American  readers,  will  piwMrss  no  iiitiiill  di-grtw  of  interest.  It 
is  the  Myatt^ry  or  Sacred  Drama  which  originally  )!tii|;gi?»lc<l  to 
Milton  the  idea  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  to  which  the  world  oives 
in  all  probability,  that  immortal  produnlion.  Wo  are  aware  li« 
mmh  doobt  haa  been  isntertainrd  by  hi*  hiopraphcrs,  whether 
the  pieee  referred  to  was  ever  seen  by  Milton;  nor  nr*' we 
surprised  tJiat  the  fiict  tihould  have  beon  tpH^slifinpd,  sinee  ihc 
fiwt  publication  ofthe  play,  if  »o  it  maybe  calietl,  was  iti  1817, 
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and  after  its  representation  for  several  years  upon  the  stage,  it 
gradually  sank  into  oblivion,  no  attempt  being  made  to  intro- 
duce it  again  to  public  notice.  But  this  doubt  could  only  have 
been  founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  character  and  merits  of  the 
piec^. 

Voltaire,  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Milton,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Andreini's  production: 

<<  Milton,  voyageant  en  ttalie,  dans  sa  jeunesse,  vit  reprfesen- 
ter  i  Milan  une  comedie  intitules:  ^dam^  ou  le  pSchi  originelj 
ecrite  par  un  certain  Andreini,  et  d6di6e  k  Marie  de  M6dicis, 
reine  de  France,  he  sujet  de  cette  com6die  6tait  la  chute  de 
I'homme.  Les  acteurs  6taient  Dieu  le  p&re,  les  diables,  les 
anges,  Adam,  Eve,  le  serpent,  la  mort,  et  les  sept  p£ch^  mor- 
tels.  Cc  sujet,  digne  du  g^nie  absurde  du  th^tre  de  ce  temps  U, 
6tait 6crit  d^me  mani^re  qui  r6pondait  au  desscin.  *  **  *  Milton, 
ui  assista  k  cette  representation,  dfecouvrit  k  travers  I'absurditft 
e  I'ouvrage  la  sublimit^  cachte  du  sujet"  From  these  and 
other  remarks  of  a  similar  nature,  respecting  this  <<  ridiculous 
farce,"  connected  with  the  palpable  injustice  of  the  criticism, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  learned  writer,  quoted  above, 
had  never  read  the  piece  on  which  he  bestowed  such  unmin- 
eled  scorn,  but  formed  his  opinion  upon  uncertain  rumours. 
Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  little  credit  to  the 
report  that  Milton  had  ever  witnessed  such  a  performance. 

In  relation  to  Paradise  Lost,  he  says: 

**  Whence  he  drew  the  original  design,  has  been  variously 
conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to  Uiink  themselves  igno- 
rant of  that  which,  at  last,  neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can 
discover.  Some  find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy;  Voltaire 
tells  a  wild  and  unauthorized  story  of  a  farce  seen  by  Milton 
in  Italy,  which  opened  thus: — **  Let  the  rainbow  be  the  fiddle- 
stick of  the  fiddle  qf  Heaven,*^  This  unfortunate  beginning 
of  the  chorus  in  the  prologue,  seems  to  have  cut  off  the  tragedy 
from  any  further  trial  of  its  merits,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
it  would  have  been  condemned,  even  by  prejudiced  judgeSi 
had  those  merits  been  candidly  weighed. 

It  is  to  Signor  Maroncelli,  now  resident  in  New  York,  the 
accomplished  author  and  excellent  individual,  whose  misfor- 
tunes have  endeared  his  name  to  every  lover  of  liberty,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  edition  of  the  <<  Adam"  of 
Andreini.  He  has  been  the  first  of  modern  critics,  discover- 
ing the  excellencies  so  long  buried  in  obscurity,  to  reveal  to 
his  countrymen  and  the  world,  the  treasure  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  possessing.  With  the  acute  perception  of  an  ingeni- 
ous and  independent  mind,  he  has  detected  and  exposed  the 
injustice  of  other  writers,  and  assigned  to  Andreini  that  rank 
among  the  poets  of  invention,  to  which  the  energy  and  lofti- 
27  * 
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tion  u>  it  in  Italy,  which  reaulted  in  the  puUic«tM«  •#«  aeMirf 
edition,  r-xactJT  Iwn  hnndrad  sod  >eren  lean  jenvaobiBqMrt 
to  the  fira.  We  tiave  nuw  Ifie  oppartouly  to  csawac  Ac 
nUtioni  of  the  work  Mitli  thai  of  our  owo  iOajuiau*  faardtaiA 
to  prove  or  dbprove  the  /uetice  of  the  conlempl  with  iriuiA 
iU  daiou  tn  Cdoaiilvnlian  luvc  hitherto  ho«ii  imtoL  Ih 
eaahle  our  reatlen  u  jutlxie  huw  ntDcfa  the  auibcr  «tf  Pir»dat 
LoKt  hu  rully  bonxm-ed,  we  shell  prwatl  «n  ■— ly  w»  «f  ike 
piece,  looethcr  with  lueh  t*1''itf  as  shali  aMmy  tW  ai«l 
correct  ides  of  ila  Kcne-n)  efasnslar,  sod  whidi  vw  dull  Ba»- 
bt«  as  literally  lu  puaaitilc 

The  interlocutor*  in  the  (raf^y  we  the  Elentsl  Fattier,  thr 
Archaiizel  Miclutd,  i-huruaof  AmcIs,  Adatn-Kre^  l^eifrr.^ 
t«u,  Bclwbuh,  Ihu  Seven  Uesdiy  Siiu^  titc  World  ami  lite  Fink 
lluni^r.  Fatigue,  lic^mr,  Death.  \'ainKl»rv,  and  the  ScrpaXi 
will)  a  chorus  of  infemsl  spiriLnand  mcsMnf^ra.  The  •eenei* 
plaei-d  in  Uw  U:mtMrial  mndiar.  The  fir*1  itrene diseovm  th* 
bleraalFath«rtn'illiacbtiir»railcitilaataii|ivla.  <:oaiplrtit>tlhr 
vaM  work  of  crcsiton  by  tiu:  forniatmn  n(  ibbd.  1'hc  Cherohim 
aintt  ID  »ol[!n)n  and  aj>propriatc  stniiii^  ihe  |iraUc  of  ihcir  Crc» 
lor,  "whti  wrilti  his  giftrj  un  the  flttry  paft  a(  hta.^    "* 

■  "  Anjninl,  villi  thf  drMnmii?'  oomiiaa;  itada  kia  dire 
Ud  bj  Haiyof  Mcdieia  to  the  court  of  f  mux,  vberr  awaiicdhinibi 
nifaonllnaiT  in  iliMo  UmM.  A  niapillicFot  DdiUan  cfjdmm,  villi  f 
wm  iirinttd  at  MiUn.  io  icn,  hifott  ih*  ilrpsnuni  uDia  auihcr  fi»  Pina. 
Bot  frnm  ibo  parJoil  of  a  foit  jrcsn  olVr  it*  £'■■  auaccaa,  Ibe  WOfk  of  A» 
ilnlai  fmlaaU]!  ■itnk  iniu  otilitiou;  or,  if  «uh*rqt)*ail;lnD(i^l|DtaBiiiimi 
It  waaMily  to  beap  uiiuB  ll unmerited  ouiitMn|it.  lit*  uvh  that  tbeaaihur 
WTOIa  it  in  ea  ngn  when  an  nnwnnlijr  *iyle  tirartikd^nit  iiky  ahneld  a 
aoliMl  Divre  eorreei  uaDijile  upoii  tba  niUtan«  of  tUa  avbUoHi  caoccpdOTl 
■  ■  •  «  • 

"  In  *ueh  an  age,  it  waa  to  be  aWii'lpateil  thai  Aadmni  flioald  lasct  tk 
naillnct  he  ox|wriwKiedi  bui  liit  noiluaa  hibavijwUfd.iatfisaeBiaraa- 
liglitaned  daya,  ibn  jnitiM  ahoald  bn  ntndcnnl  lu  Hum  fntM  pMt  of  io» 
ginaiiou  Bod  thought— wblio  st  th»  aaoe  limii  «•  cuuifeaa  kla  &nJit,l 
•ball  naitaoi  inyiielf  hap^iy.  ehoiild  1  ba  abla  lo  induoa  my  iHitiitiyinn  la 
radeeu  from  ablivion  thia  faonoar  t«  July,  wbiob  will  la  nmch  aopasU 
the  credit  of  our  liioniluta  at  honiA  and  abroad,  uiiMlally  nntoojr  iJuKa' 
gllih.  who  owe  lo  Andrnini  their  Pandlan  LoaU  It  ii  wdl  bavwa  that 
iha  Ant  plan  i/f  Milton  wb«  to  comjioin  a  tta^iadj',  *(ut  tha  outnpW  tf  liia 
model  i  bat  afWr  ilic  compoaition  of  a  bw  •eaaii*,  he  cboM  a  wider  rauga 
forthfiemployiiiaaiariiiientailve  paneiL"- 
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Adam,  fresh  from  the  forming  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and  en- 
dowed with  immortal  spirit,  is  welcomed  by  the  celestial  train 
as  a  being  destined,  with  his  successors,  to  occupy  the  stations 
which  had  been  filled  by  Lucifer  and  his  fallen  angels.  As 
pride  had  occasioned  the  apostacy  and  ruin  of  the  first  re- 
Dels,  the  new  creature  is  formed  from  clay,  and  made  subject  to 
a  probation  of  humility,  to  teach  him  his  dependence  and  secure 
his  happiness.  His  transport  of  admiration  at  the  wonders 
which  burst  upon  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  new-born  faculties, 
are  conveyed  in  language  replete  with  glowing  and  beautiful 
imagery.  Oppressed  with  the  cxtacy  of  enjoyment,  and  the 
inability  to  express  it  by  speech,  he  prays  that  his  whole  being 
may  be  absorbed  in  the  ineffable  essence  of  his  Maker.  The 
angels  then  point  out  to  him  the  beauties  of  earth,  and  their 
fitness  to  represent  the  glories  of  heaven.  He  sinks  into  a. 
gentle  slumber,  when  Eve,  his  beautiful  companion,  is  created, 
and  committed  to  his  care  and  love;  after  which  the  munificent 
Creator,  having  blessed  the  children  of  his  bounty,  and  bestowed 
upon  them  every  production  of  the  earth,  save  one,  utters  his 
solemn  command  that  they  shall  abstain  from  tasting  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  and  returns  to  heaven.  Adam  then  directs  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  beauties  which  surround  them. 

**  Lo !  the  deep  azure  of  the  skies,  where  oft 

That  brigrht  and  wandering  star, 

Herald  of  radiance  yet  afar, 

Shall  dart  its  welcome  ray, 
And  light  the  richer  glories  of  the  day. 

Then  the  majestic  sun, 

To  fill  the  earth  with  joy. 
O'er  her  glad  face  shall  fling  his  golden  light — 

Till  weary  of  his  reign, 

The  pure  and  siWery  moon 

With  all  her  starry  train, 
Shall  come  to  grace  the  festal  pomp  of  night. 
Lo !  where  above  all  other  elements 
The  subtle  flame  ascends,  outshining  all ! 
Lo !  where  the  soA  transparent  air  uplifts 
Bright  plumaged  birds,  with  notes  or  melody, 
Measuring  the  happy  houra ! 
Lo !  the  vast  bosom  of  propitious  earth. 
With  opening  flowers,  with  glowing  fruit  adorned, 
And  her  ffreen  tresses  that  sustain  the  crown. 
Gilding  the  mountain  summit — and  her  sceptre 
Of  towering  trees.    Behold  the  axure  field 
Of  Ocean's  empire !  where 'mid  humid  sands, 
And  his  deep  valleys,  and  the  myriad  hosts 
Of  his  mute  tribes,  and  treasures  of  fair  pearls 
And  purple  gems— -his  billows  roll  and  plough— 
Rearing  to  heaven  his  proud  and  stormy  head. 
Crowned  with  the  garlands  rifled  from  the  deep ! 
Glorious  and  wondrons  all !  They  tell  of  On^- 
Their  high  Craator.'* 


LAKiTer,  the  prince  of  hell,  is  next  introiluced  tu  oar  ^ 
nod  here  we  Tccop»zt  the  mighty  apoaiate  of  th«  b«rd  of  I 
He  in  the  aame  fierce,  majestic  being,  "  of  irgul  port,  ihoufch 
failed  rolcndour,"  rsckcu  with  dcupnir,  biit  nerved  by  uneoa- 
querabfv  prirlff;  and  in  the  mulst  of  hia  dcgndatioo  slill  nM 
"  leaa  than  archanjrcj  niinod."  The  tianie  tone  at  biUcr 
irony  and  imriiely  pen'adea  his  ronlemptuous  praUes  of  Uw 
new  work  of  God.  He  enlerx  upon  the  scene  alone,  nnd  selilo- 
qiiixea  upon  Uii;  newly-created  iiuiverse: 

*•  Prom  toy  ab«dt>  urgluum 
Wbo  «JU  m*  i»  bvhoM  ihi«  bataru)  light  1 

Whnt  iranitar*  Mintvcoffid  nr>w 
H«M  Ibou  pnpvred,  O  God  1  lo  Mwt  m;  Highlt 
An  ihOTi— Or^aiot— w*»/y  fif  thy  liMven, 

Thai  thou  halt  niRd*  gnaaTth 

A  piradiwHo  fairt 

Or  why  hast  ihau  plaosd  h«n 
B«iflg«  of  flmh,  ihH  God'a  own  MmhlMM  wcarl 
Say— rfuindMocndtng  Arahittiei — wlio  franuidu 
Surii  wurk  frum  clay,  what  dMiJi*  tiwaiu 
TIjIb  iiak»d.  hdplDM  man.  Ions  habitaoi 
Of  «!)»*•  and  wood* ! 

pDnhunre  Ii6  hopsn  onr  Hav  io  trend  th»  at&ra ! 
Reaii'ii  i*  inipa*r ringed — I  atoiin  tiui  caoaa, 
'riie«uliiiii(«auH)ol'lhaiTMt  tuin.         •         " 


I 


With  faint  and  feeblo  benm  lay  c'laniei  glen  : 
Vet  reck  I  not — whaic'ei  theu!  tliingii  may  be. 
Or  thia  naw  bdtng— atom  unjielillng  Ktlll 
My  aim,  my  purpoaa,  ia  hottiliiy 
IniplaoHhle,  'gainst  man,  and  )>ear«n,  and  God." 

He  i»  then  joined  "ity  his  associates  I'n  crime,  who  dcliL 
on  God's  design  in  creating  man.  and  concert  pUiu  of  ren 

"  BtUdiuh.  fierce  is  the  torturing  Itanie, 
Aad  disp  Ih^  fliKid  of  Tenom  ia  my  mqI  i 

Madness  rnln  all  within, 
And  my  forced  sighs,  ULe  jinaU  of  Uiunder  riill. 
K'^h  gianci'  1«  soorrbing  lightning,  nnd  mt  Iran 
Bud  ilropi  of  Ac*,    rrom  my  icsreil  front  I  ihslca 
The  Kprpcnt  looka  which  oiuatar  ronnd  my  fkt«, 
To  loiik  upon  tlie  buasled  work  of  lieavan, 
T%oic  nuw  creatad  dMnt-jCodt." 

H«  then  ultudcs  to  the  l^llen  sute  oT  htmwlf  ant]  hia  o 
rades: 

•'  Wrelehf^ ;  ilie  losire  oreli-rnal  da; 
PonsTcr  queiichuil  for  you — and  every  ano 
Thai  dpci  Ilia  empyrean — a  Inst  carrowUig  race 
Haavcn  dWma  jou  now .     Vo  who  wan  wool  lo  IimI 
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The  radiant  pathways  of  the  skies — now  press 
The  fields  or  endless  night.    For  golden  locks 
And  mien  celestial— -Alimy  serpents  twine 
Around  your  brows,  hiding  the  vengeful  glance ; 
Your  haggard  lips  are  parted  to  receive 
A  hideous  air,  while  on  them  blasphemies 
Hang  thick — and  ever  with  the  damning  words 
Escape  foul  fumes  of  hell. 

Satan.  *  *  *  In  deep  abodes 
Of  gloom  and  horror  and  profound  despair, 
Still  are  wc  angels — still  do  we  excel 
All  else,  even  as  the  hauffhty  lord  excels 
The  humble,  grovelling  slaTe.    If  we  unfold 
Our  wings  thus  far  from  heaTen»we  vet  remember 
That  we  are  lords,  while  otlwrs  wear  the  yoke. 
That  losing  in  yon  heaven  a  lowly  seat 
AVe  raise  instead,  stupendous  and  sublime* 
A  reffal  throne— whereon  our  chosen  chief, 
Exalted  by  high  deeds,  mocks  at  his  fate; 
As  the  vast  mountain  bounded  b^  the  skies 
Murmurs  its  kindling  wrath  asainst  high  heaven, 
Threatens  the  stars,  and  wields  a  nightly  aeeptre 
Of  lurid  flame,  consuming  while  it  shines, 
More  deadly  than  the  Sun's  in  tensest  ray  9 
Even  when  his  beams  are  brightest. 

Lucifer.  Oh!  ye  powers 
Immortal,  valiant,  grea^— 
Angels,  for  lofty,  warlike  daring  bom ! 
1  know  the  grief  that  gnaws  your  inmost  hearts : 
A  living  death,  to  see  this  creature  man 
Raised  to  a  state  so  high, 
That  each  created  being  bows  to  him. 
In  year  minds*  depths  the  rankling  fear  is  wrought 
That  to  heaven's  vacant  seats  and  robes  of  li?ht, 
(Those  seats  once  ours,  that  pomp  by  us  disdained) 
These  earthly  minions  one  day  may  aspire,* 
With  their  unnumbered  host  of  future  sons." 

Satan  then  darkly  alludes  to  the  future  incarnation  of  the  Son 

of  God. 

"  Ludftr.  And  can  it  be,  that  from  so  feeble  dust 
A  Deity  shall  rise ! 

That  flesh — that  God— whose  power  omnipotent 
Shall  bind  us  in  these  chains  of  hell  forever  1 
And  can  it  he,  those  who  did  boast  themselves 
The  adored,  must  stoop  in  humble  suppliance 
To  this  vile  clay  1 

Shall  angc-l  bend  a  worahipper  to  man  1 
Shall  flesh,  born  from  impurity,  surpass 
Celestial  nature  1     Must  such  wonders  be. 
Nor  we  divine  them,  who,  at  price  so  vast, 
Have  bought  the  boast  of  knowledge  1 
•  •  • 

I,  I  am  he,  who  armed  your  noble  minds 

*  '*  Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced. 
Creatures  of  other  moiild."-^ara(fiie  Lo»t^  Book  IV. 
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With  hangfaty  daring  to  the  distant  North, 
Leading  yoa  from  the  wrathAil  will  of  Him 
Who  boasts  to  have  made  the  heaTens*    Ton  I  \ttiWf^ 
I  know  yoar  roaring  pride  and  yalonr  too. 
That  almost  wrung  from  heaTon's  lelaetaBt  hud    • 
The  mighty  victory.    Yea !  the  generoas  lofie 
Of  glory  fires  you  still !    It  eapnot  be 
That  He  whom  yon  disdained  to  aerre  above, 
Shall  now  be  worshipped  In  the  d^ptts  of  hell ! 
•  •  • 

Ah !  matchless  is  our  insnlt !  grsYo  the  wonnd. 

If  we  unite  not  promptl?  to  avenge  it. 

Already  on  your  kindled  browa  I  iee 

The  sool^s  high  thirst^-and  hope,  by  hate  Inflamed ; 

Already  I  behold  yonr  ample  vvlttga 

Spread  to  the  air,  eager  to  aweep  the  Woild 

And  these  stem  heavens  to  the  imyaa  of  mln  %      \ 

And  man,  new-born,  with  them  tto  overwheloi.   '  .' 

Satan.  Alas!  command,  - 

And  say  what  thou  would'at  have.    'VHtk  hmrinA  i^ftjg&KM 
Speak,  apeiA,  that  with  an  hnndred  miglity  dhM%  * " 
Satan  may  put,  and  hell  be  roaeed  to  Maoa  t 

iMdfir.  •  •  •  Most  easy  ii  the  way  of  httmnti  ndn 
Opened  by  Ood  to  his  terrestrial  work ; 
Since  nature  willa,  with  mandate  abeolnte, 
Man  ahall  hii  life  preserve  with  vaiioili  food 
And  oft  partidten.    Probable  it  seems,"— 
The  bitter  ruin  in  sweet  food  concealed^-- 
That  he  will  taste  this  day  the  fruit  forbidden, 

And  by  the  way  of  death, 
From  nought  created,  luto  nought  retnm." 

The  proposition  of  Lucifer  for  the  achieyement  at  man's  d^ 
struction  is  received  with  fierce  demonstrations  of  joy  by  hii 
compeers,  who  hope  thus  to  baffle  the  dengiui  of  Omnipotence. 
The  chief  of  the  infernal  host  next  oiunmona  toliii  aid  ue  dark 
impersonations  of  the  seven  mortal  ainat  Theae  he  avni- 
missions  to  hover  around,  and  assail  with  every  variety  of 
temptation,  his  intended  victims.  Pride  and  Eninr  are  first 
despatched,  and  are  directed  to  fill  the  soul  of  Eve  wiAdiscon- 
tented  thou^ts;  to  awaken  vain  imaginations  of  BOnHority, 
and  suggest  regrets  that  she  was  not  formed  before  Adam,  as 
every  man  must  hereafter  receive  his  being  from  woman. 

*«  Luafer.  Say,  that  the  lovely  gjfla 
She  hath  received,  do  merit  not  their  doom : 
Submission  to  the  will  of  haughty  man. 
That  she  in  price  doth  far  exceed  her  loid« 
Created  from  his  flesh,  as  he  of  dust: 
She  in  bright  Eden  had  her  gentle  hirtk— 
He  in  the  meaner  fields.'* 

Dulciato,  who  personates  Luxurji  declares  the  heart  of  wo- 
man particularly  open  to  his  ^ 
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'« Even  now  fair  Eve  at  yonder  crystal  fount 
Rejoices  to  behold  the  blushing  rose 
In  beauty  Tanquiihed  by  her  Termil  cheek : 
The  regal  lily^s  virgin  purity. 
Matched  by  the  whiteness  of  her  heaving  breast ; 
Already  charmed,  she  wreathes  her  flowing  hair. 
Like  threads  of  gold,  fanned  by  the  wooing  breeae. 
And  deems  her  lovely  eyes  two  sans  of  love, 
To  kindle  with  their  bMma  the  coldest  heart.** 

{Ad  li<.  Stum  6/A. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  chant  of  a  heavenly  choiri 
descended  to  celebrate  and  partake  the  joys  of  man. 

**  Weave,  weave  the  garianda  light, 

Of  fairest  flowera. 

In  these  primeval  bowers. 
For  the  new  being  and  his  consort  bright ! 

Let  each  celestial  voice 

With  melody  reJoic8« 
Pnising  God'a  work,  of  latest,  noblest  birth ; 

And  let  the  tide  of  song 

To  gratitude  belong, 
For  man,  the  wonder  both  of  heavn  and  earth !" 

When  their  hymningi  cease,  Adam  and  Eve  enter  upon  the 
scene,  followed  by  invisible  foes.  Eve  is  the  same  lovely  crea- 
tion which  charms  all  hearts  in  Milton's  description: 

**  For  softness  formed — and  sweet  attractive  grace.** 

possessing  the  same  exquisite  beauty^the  same  graceful  mo- 
desty— the  same  winning  consciousness  of  dependence.  The 
expressions  of  afiection  and  thankful  happiness  uttered  by  the 
gentle  pair,  are  beautifully  appropriate  to  their  state  of  perfect 
innocence;  while  the  foul  spirits,  "  with  jealous  leer  malign," 
envy  the  pure  peace  they  are  yet  unable  to  mar.  Eve  weaves 
for  Adam  a  garland  of  mweni,  which  he  places  on  his  brow  as 
a  chain  of  love.     In  reference  to  this,  Lurcone  says, 

^  Chains  of  infernal  workmanship 
Shall  shortly  bind  yen  in  a  subtle  fold 
Which  mortal  atroke  can  never  loose.'* 

The  innocent  pair  then  bend  in  adoration  to  the  Divine  Be- 
stower  of  all  their  blessings,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  fly 
in  shame  and  rage  from  the  hateful  spectacle  of  human  piety. 
In  scene  third,  Lucifer,  having  assumed  the  form  of  the  ser- 
pent, enters,  attended  by  his  spirits,  and  Vainglory,  as  a  gigan- 
tic figure,  magnificently  attired.  He  speaks  with  malignant 
pleasure  of  the  ruin  impending  over  the  fair  scene,  and  the 
desolation  that  follows  his  footsteps. 

*^  Serpent,  How  lovely  smile  these  flowers. 
These  young  fair  buds !  and  ah,  bow  soon  my  hand 
These  pathways  shall  despoil  of  herbs  and  floweia; 
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Lo !  where  my  feet  have  pressed  their  fragitat  tops 
So  (rraceful — they  have  drooped,  and  at  my  toofih. 
Blasting  and  bumingr,  the  moist  spirit  is  fled 
From  the  scorched  petal.    How  ao  I  rejoice 
Amonf^  these  bowers  with  blighting  step  to jnaSa      ^ 
To  poison  with  my  breath  their  leaves  and  noweny 
And  turn  to  bitterness  their  purple  fruits!" 

Eve  appears,  and  starts  with  surprise  at  the  appearance  of 
the  serpent,  half  hid  in  the  clustering  foli^e;  for  the  tempter 
has  not  wholly  taken  the  figure  of  the  brute,  but  exhibits  a  hu- 
man face  and  shoulders.  She  approaches^  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, and  curious  to  know  more  of  this  wondrous  and  beautiful 
creature;  and  is  accosted  by  her  wily  foe  in  the  accents  of  flat- 
tery.  He  informs  her  that  he  was  placed  as  a  nrdener  in  Eden, 
to  tend  its  flowers  and  fruits,  occupyinff  an  wtennediate  rank 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  ana  endowed  with  human 
reason  and  speech.  He,  moreover,  artfully  insinualaB,  that  her 
knowledge  and  Adam's  is  far  from  corresponding  to  their  supe- 
rior  excellence  of  form  and  high  capabilities  £ve  inquira 
how  he  can  regard  the  knowledge  of  man  as  trifling — <<  Doth 
he  not  know" — she  cries,  <<  the  most  hidden  virtue  of  each  herb 
and  mineral,  each  beast  and  bird,  the  elements,  the  heavens,  the 
stars,  the  sun?"  The  Serpent  then  enters  upon  the  immediate 
object  of  his  design,  employing  all  his  subtle  and  persuasiTi 
eloquence  to  overcome  her  scruples,  and  induce  her  to  eat  of 
the  prohibited  fruit,  whose  taste  is  to  impart  to  her  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  whole  scene  of  the  temptation  js  admirably 
wrought — the  advances  of  the  arch-deceiver,  now  cautiously 
sounding  her,  now  eagerly  urging  her  to  disobedience^— and 
the  unsuspecting  credulity,  the  increasing  curiosity  of  Eve— 
are  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  a  master.  The  Serpent  speciously 
insinuates  that  man  is  degraded  by  being  oompelled  to  seek  hii 
food  from  the  same  source  with  the  inferior  creation. 

'*  Ah  !  *tis  too  true,  that  drawing  susteoaoee 
From  the  same  source  with  brutes  that  throng  the  firldpr 
In  this  at  least  ye  must  resemble  them.  " 

Surely,  it  is  not  meet  or  just  that  ye, 
Noblest  creations  of  all-forming  power, 
Thcfavourcd  children  of  the  ESternal  King, 
In  such  unworthy  state,  *mid  rocks  and  woods, 
Should  lead  a  lite  of  vile  equality 
With  baser  animals." 

To  the  incjuiry  of  Eve,  why  he  exhibited  so  much  solicitude 
that  she  should  partake  of  the  tree,  the  beguiler  replies  by  the 
plausible  assurance — that  when  herself  and  Adam,  by  means  of 
the  mystic  food,  shall  have  been  exalted  to  a  higher  state,  he 
will  remain  sole  sovereign  of  Eden  and  the  earth. 

"  But  this  my  rightful  empire  o'er  the  ground, 
While  man  exists,  and  breaiiies  earth's  vital  air, 
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Is  changed  to  base  and  grieroua  Taaaalage— 

Since  man  alone  it  chosen,  by  Heaven's  command, 

Lord  of  this  lower  world-Uhis  universe 

Jost  apmnff  from  noogfat. 

Bat  wnen,^  viitne  of  this  loveliest 

Of  ill  fair  fiden*s  fruits,  aeeored  and  tasted, 

Ye  shall  be  made  as  poda— fiill  well  I  know 

Ye  both,  forsalcing  this  ftail  aphere,  will  soar 

To  eminence  divine,  leaving  to  me 

The  heritase  of  power,  the  sovereignty 

0*er  every  living  thing  by  your  ascent 

To  higher  bliss,  secured.    Fall  well  thou  know*st 

How  pleaaing  ia  the  conaeionaness  of  empire ! 

Pleaainv  to  God— to  man    and  to  the  aerpent. 

E9t,  1  yearn  to  obey  tho^Ah !  what  would  I  do  f 

Serpeni,  Say  rather,  leave  undone !    Pluck  it,  and  make 
Thyaelf  a  goddess  in  the  highest  heavens ; 
And  me  a  god  on  earth! 

Em.  Alaal— ItM 
An  ley  tranu>r  throagh  my  ahuddering  frame* 
That  ehilla  mv  hearu 

Serpents  It  ia  the  lannlahinff 
Of  mortal  nature,  'nealfi  the  glorioua  weight 
Of  that  divinity,  which,  like  a  crown, 
0*erhanga  thy  head. 

Behold  the  lovely  tree. 
More  rich  and  Inatroua  in  its  living  tieauty 
Than  If  indeed  it  pointed  toward  the  skies 
Branchea  of  gold,  with  emeralds  bedecked ; 
Than  if  ita  roots  were  coral,  and  its  trunk 
Unapotted  ailver.    Lo !  the  gem-like  fruit! 
Glowing  with  gifts  of  immortality ! 
How  fair  it  shows !    How  to  the  vivid  rays 
Of  sunlight,  with  a  thousand  changing  hues 
It  answers,  like  the  train  of  brilliant  birds, 
AVhen  to  the  son  their  broad  and  painted  plumes 
Expandedt  glitter  with  Innumeroua  eyes!" 

Eve,  fatally  deluded,  poeseases  herself  of  the  fruit;  and  the 
5cenc  concludes  with  the  exultations  of  Vainglory  and  the  Ser- 
pent. 

An  interview  between  Adam  and  his  conaort  ensues — ^the 
former  yet  sinless,  and  unconscious  of  the  guilt  of  his  partner. 

Eve,  How  do  I  Joy^not  only  to  behold 
These  flowera  ■  ■  these  verdant  meads,  and  waving  trses ; 
But  thee — ray  Adam ! 

*Ti8  Uioo  alone,  in  whose  blest  presence  seems 
This  scene  more  fraught  with  ever  new  delight ; 
More  bright  the  fruits,  and  every  fount  more  clear. 

Adam.  No  blossom  that  adorns  this  blissful  plain 
8uch  beauty  can  unfold  to  greet  mine  eyes. 
As  those  sweet  flowera  whose  charms  I  ease  open 
In  the  fair  garden  of  thy  beauteous  face ! 
Be  calm,  ye  planta  of  earth,  nor  deem  my  worda 
False  to  your  lovelineaa. 
Ye,  with  the  ailvery  dewa  of  evening  sprinkled, 
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WhM  ihe  nm  »mii  kia  *ri«M  ^Ium  kknwd; 
M»k>  gM  ilM  bBMN  of  t)»  i;nB7  nuth. 
Uul  dmnp  M^  wiiba  wLik  Mtminc  dmT. 
Whtl*  tb«  Ml  ItTlaf  aaw«t*  ikM  M  lb*  find 
or  Mj  i*««d  EtB  an  tliiiUhirf    wm-nni  btw 
Hv  tbo  iwrH  d««ra  of  iiif  that  a'cr  dim  &nr. 
WbBn  to  b*r  God  ihr  bnidk  ill  pu«f<il  pnkM-' 
WinMd  inta  life  bj  tlw  tvia  iwauM  ma* 
Thu  Hilii  iha  hnsTcB  mt  her  btii   .rtma  Un 
la  gne*  aod  Uocbd  pef  nnnlal,  anil  tiun 


I 


As  in  Mtlton'*  poctn  Uw  ruin  nf  the  m»n  n  not  aehimd 
Itj  pi'ilt  or  pef-MMsion,  Inil  volunuHIy  brDovht  upon  hiira^ 
rnliiiiKt  nitMr  than  bi;  w-pantti-it  fmni  hia  bctiirpd,  to  embrace 
death  wilh  bvr.     lie  taLrs  "  thi;  hasiv  of  all  hi*  peace,*' 


disobedicoee]  bn 

...J...)rfktt 

'II    ufHin  itw 

i'K^h  is  tunei 


MmMiotimcsH  of  the  evil  atf»tiliin( 
rrrn  in  vtpw  of  (he  lowi  of  fio-:t'' 
tors  of  Eve     Sbi;,  irtill  inlo»i-  ■ 
which  'lir  fancif^ii  will  in:  per!'  i 
hu»lMnil.  allurcK  hini  by  her  ■ 
to  the  api>allinff  intUi  ivIkd)  ii  i- 
dcMcnfU   and  {iroDounctn  lti< 
auilty  pair,  upwi  iJmj  Swprni, 

lor  tlieir  »ako.    A  compaMio 

partiirv  of  (he  DivtiM.'  Jmlgu.  r' 

nJtiua  of  wild  bcuta.  rcmitnifi  _ 

their  nc-w  raimiuil  lignifles  Ui< 

the  journey  of  life     TbcArdi 

wraui,  noxt  sppi^nrit,  to  buniFih  iJuin  iioni  P^iroUiMj,  i. 

their  home,  while  thu  ^uanliaii  dirrubiin  bid  furnvdl 

wonted  charge,  nnil  return  to  the  fllucs> 

■'  Wekail  'I'BUD  t\mj  finldi  Tour  (iaIeeiI  fed  ahall  ti 
In  |ikco  il  flowi'iy  turf— Inrtf  liul  siii 
t'orMil*  ynu  liin^nr  in  inliiibii  hiinc. 
Kimw  ma  Ihu  tnlltbiU)!  u(  wroth  \n  xham 
Who  bii*0  Kbulled  Ofiiutt  llivir  Uod— Hji  ibii 
WnulfUn  viuouT  nt  Almiglii;  |ii}MrL>r, 
Danllnit  tuid  iDrritiJc— I  am  Im, 
Who,  to  lh»  ounlllcl  of  iumiurtnl  liMti, 
l)iii|[l»d  ottltvi)  from  tli«  NuriJi,  ilin  tiHU((biy  cliicf 
Of  tobai  tplriui,  and  lo  ball'i  sbjaa 
Hurled  iboni  in  nitvlilt  niui. 
Nnv  lo  ili«  EieriuirKJpiit  ll  eucuictb  ^«uil 
7'bal  inmi,  rebolliau*  M  nil  Kornrnign  uill, 
I  ahoutd  dilrfr  furth  fruru  bli  bit  psnultw* 
Wilb  iwpnl  of  fir*. 

Hi^nrj^-aasnli,  dnil  wilb  me 
Spiicd  bor'-Ic  lo  iLPifou  }^i>iir  ni^hU 
Ktbo  Hi  liko  me  j»  hatii  lnnn  w otti  lo  jnj' 
Oil  lanh  with  A'Un,— <)Dpb  n  J«ml<{<>ii, 
Notv  rtwUa  oil))',    TIkf]  triUi  ibc  Jtrpr  iwnl, 
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A  cherub  guardian  of  this  gate  of  bliss 
Shall  take  your  place.'* 

Scene  second  of  the  fourth  act  displays  Lucifer  in  council 
with  his  spirits,  whom  he  commands  each  to  unfold  his  opinion 
respecting  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  human  pair. 
While  all  the  rest  behold  ia  it  but  the  manifestation  of  Eternal 
indignation  and  vcnfreance,  the  tortured  chief  discerns  but  too 
truly  in  the  denunciation  of  wrath  the  latent  promise  of  mercy. 
He  foresees  the  pardon  of  man,  and  his  restoration,  through  a 
Redeemer,  to  the  heavenly  blessings  from  which  his  destroyer 
vainly  hoped  his  transgression  had  cut  him  off;  and,  racked 
with  disappointment,  vaunts  anew  his  impious  defiance  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  his  resolution  to  pursue  his  revenge  till  he  shall 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  and  reduce  to 
primeval  nothing  that  world  which  God  had  created.  In  his 
s]>ee(;h  is  expressed  that  characteristic  thought  so  often  admired 
in  Milton's  **  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

'*  Since  greater  happiness 
It  is  to  live,  though  damned,  in  liberty, 
Than  subject  to  Im9  blest." 

Meanwhile  Adam  and  his  companioni  robbed  of  the  shield  of 
innocence,  arc  haunted  by  the  miseries  incident  to  their  fall, 
personified  under  the  names  of  Hunger,  Thirst,  Fatigue,  Des- 
pair, and  Death.  Adam  upbraids  Eve  as  the  cause  of  his  wretch- 
edness, while  she  endeavours  by  tears  and  supplications  to 
propitiate  his  anger.  They  are  further  assailed  by  infernal 
temptations.  Fiesli,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  female,  strives 
to  beguile  Adam  from  duty;  her  machinations  being  assisted 
by  Lucifer,  who  represents  himself  as  the  brother  of  man,  hut 
created  in  heaven.  While  the  object  of  their  treachery  is  sore 
beset,  he  receives  aid  from  his  guartlian  angel,  who  is  repre- 
sented, with  exquisite  delicacy,  as  following  him  unseen,  and 
breath ing  soft  and  salutary  warnings  into  his  ear. 

"  Anf^U  *Tis  time  to  saccoar  man : — ^Alas !  what  dost  thou, 
Most  wretched  Adami 

Lucifer,  Why  remainest  thon  mute  % 
Why  art  thou  sad  1 

Atlam,  I  seem  a  voice  to  hear. 
Sorrowful,  yet  mild — which  says,  'Alas !  what  dost  thon, 
Most  wretched  Adam  V  *'  \Aci  5/A.  Scene  3. 

I3y  the  counsel  of  his  invisible  protector,  Adam  proposes 
that  Lucifer  and  his  companion  shall  prove  their  truth  by  kneel- 
ing with  him  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty;  they  refuse  to  pray, 
and  assuming  their  proper  form^  endeavour  to  crush  him  by 
force,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  cherub.  The  fifth  scene  contains 
a  beautiful  lamentation  of  Eve  over  her  lost  happiness. 


*■  D*rB«t  thmi.  Oh !  wiaIcM  Evo, 
LIU  up  Ihr  gutli;  ejrea  lomn^t  th«  nun  t 
Oh  DO  I  tfisf  art  unworih;,  well  thnn  knaw'nU— 
Onc«t  *^>^  unfBltoriag  p^,  Ihcv  eonld  bdiold 
Hia  Imuu,  and  met  lu  Ihoii  gorden  light  ^— 
Now  they  too  dutng  Innk 
HU  daxalini;  rgjra  nbukn— 
Oi  U  ihoa  gue  aiKin  hit  lacv,  a  rell 
Of  blindon*  •bronils  tliy  ligbL    Alxi  1  IM  traljr 
I  dwoll  in  darknoui,  if  my  am  tuu  uii&cd 
Wtlh  hoirld  mivta  ibe  pufV  und  lunocwit  tun  ! 
Oh,  miMniblii  Rn ! 

If  now  ]  lurn  inj  fe«l  when  foanUuaa  ffvA, 
Tu  luic  UiH  limpid  carniat,  I  btboM 
Tli«  rr^Mal  wnve  itsAlBd.of  •w>cbiii(MndB 
V»ata  lU  place.    If  fBinUbad  I  rsturn 
"'    pluck  tliu  ([raittl'ul  fruit  frum  bviidiiif;  u«e». 


iLI 


II  iho  « 


With  lilailiiig  toufh  doth  r«(«l 
If  nntioil  I  redluv  unong  llut  Oaniuit 
8lri«lDf  iiicloBO  injr  e;o>— lo!  »i  my  lUla 
Thn  iflrprni  man  hu  crut,  cc  hUunn  e^iAa* 
Amid  tha  olaturing  leaiM.    if  ui  h»c*p«. 
FainL,  fiotn  iha  nouatiilB  haal,  I  wek  ili»  obs^i 
Of  Km*  thieh  wood,  I  [r«mbl4  it  tbo  ibaugkt 
Of  wild  beut  lurhinK  in  ihe  tlii«kitt'a  |eIo«»  : 
And  ■urtwitii  dfead.  If  bat  tha  lighiMt  t«»f 
Silnr  villi  (fan  Kind." 

Lucifer,  with  hix  infernal  train,  once  more  appear*  to  mu 
htA  victims,  but  is  met  by  the  Arc^hangel  Michael,  Ki-med  «ridi 
tliG  ihuniUf  M  of  hvavcD.    Wc  extract  part  of  the  vcene  t 
the  rivnl  chieb 

"Midnut.  TrembK  thou  oon  of  wratb, 
Ki  th(>  n«cc«  llglitRirig  nf  this  bartMd  aiMU. 
Tli«  smitinit  hwid  of  him  tihn  l«ad(  h«anr«B*a 
NotagainatGoiltbui'gainvlthyaelf  ibdu  m| 
Wki  ;  and  In  thine  offunce  dITmmI'bi  Ui^tmI'- 
Back  to  the  vhsdc*,  ihnn  wandoring  apirit  ofl 
Fram  this  oileatlal  liffht  ohul  out  ht»tm. 
Thou  will  bnt  droop  (waMth  Um  glory,  which 
I'ha  Fathat  of  all  lis:hl<  who  fomuKl  thn  luasi 
tmpnrt*  to  me.    Hunc« !  wlili  (bt!  tiwtiou*  band 
Of  Uod'H  aocaned  fo^i— nor  larry  lien>. 
All  DTil  hott,  with  your  Infaiiial  hrontli. 
ThsM  preoinoli  to  pollute — to  scatter  gloow 
Through  man's  pure  air  of  lift, 
No  more  thy  hissing,  Vila  sarponi  of  hell, 
Klisll  harasn  iunoocuo«> 

huajrr,  Lo<iuaoJoas  msssen^r 
Of  h«st«n'«  high  will,  clothod  in  tha  fsnalad  gwb 
Of  spIeodour-HTatlinfC  in  ihe  atiribuU 
Ofdarin^^""'  ■  "■'"•--  "ri-— — '-  i«j.-i-«-— i 


An  gel  of  sol  W* 


111 


»  of  sloth,  I 


I  lolomn  Di 

nl'  humility. 


Dosi  liuboui— on  ih;  fiica  uul  in  Ibjt  he«rt 
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The  coward  stampeci— a  warrior  hot  in  name^ 
Spread,  spread  thy  wings,  and  seek  thy  Maker's  arms, 
There  shelter,  there  confide  thee !  too  unequal 
The  strife  would  be  *twixt  fear  and  bravery — 
Betwixt  the  warrior  and  the  un warlike  one. 
The  weak  and  strong,  betwixt  a  Michael  vile 
And  a  proud  Lucifer.     But  if  thy  boldness 
Aspire  to  rifle  from  my  mighty  hand 
This  frail  compound  of  clay. 
This  animated  dust— I  here  declare 
Against  thee,  war — bitter  and  mortal  war^- 
Tul  thou  shalt  see,  by  this  avenging  hand, 
The  wide  creation  of  thy  God  laid  waste. 

MichtttL  The  doleful  rictory. 
Oh  fierce  and  desperate  spirit,  which  thou  sained*st 
Ajrainst  Heaven's  forces  and  this  creature  frail, 
Whom  thou  indeed  hast  vanquishcd^-conquest  poor, 
Already  snatched  from  thee-^whilo  in  the  chains 
From  which  thy  prey  is  freed,  Ihou  art  involved'^ 
May  teach  thee  with  what  Justice  thou  canst  claim 
The  palm  of  honour.'* 

The  haughty  monarch  of  Hell  then  reminds  Michael  of  his 
iirst  ^reat  rebellion  against  the  Most  High,  and  his  success  in 
dragging  into  ruin  "  me  third  part  of  Heaven's  host"*  Vaunt- 
ing these  proofs  of  his  might,  he  boldly  threatens  destruction  to 
the  throne  of  God  himself  !  bidding  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven 
flee  from  a  place  which  can  no  longer  afford  them  a  refuge  of 
safety. 

^^ Michael.  Why  sack  delay  to  check  the  impious  vaunt 
Of  this  proud  rebel  1 

Written  indeed  with  pen  of  iron— marked 
In  living  characters  of  blood,  upon 
The  ua<{e  of  everlasting  misery. 
Shall  be  thy  glory  for  this  victory. 
To  arms,  to  arms — then,  for  the  swift  destruction 
Of  outcast  devils,  and  let  man  rejoice. 
Heaven  smile.  Hell  weep ! 

Luriftr,  To  the  intemperate  boast 
Of  lips  too  bold,  but  rarely  doth  the  daring 
Of  truth  succeed.  To  arras !  and  thou  with  me 
Sustain  the  contest.    Ye,  my  other  foes, 
Invincible,  avoid  the  impious  strife, 
Effeminate  followers  of  a  peaceful  chief. 
— Alas !  ho  who  already  hath  received 
From  heaven  small  grace,  of  ill  a  plenteous  dole, 
On  earth  must  also  prove  his  strength  unequal, 
Despite  the  powerful  spirit,  to  the  stroke 
Of  power  supernal,  driving  to  the  abyss 
Of  gloom  again.    It  is  well  meet,  the  wrcloh 
Vanquisiiul  in  battle,  should  too  lose  the  light 
Of  this  celestial  snn.    Angels  and  God  ! 
Ye  are  victorious— Ye  at  length  have  conquered ! 

•  Tena  parte  di  Stelle. 
28* 


JindrtinPt  tSdatn. 


The  dajr—thv;  Mnk  10  ifwlaniaiE  ftight  I 

Miehiirl.  F»11  (ran  lbs  wnh— bafflml  and  wooodsd  ftU  1 
Monitct  of  cruel  lloll  t 

Down  to  ibe  sbadM  of  «i|bl(  wh«t«  Ihou  shall  41o 
An  vTerlBTting  dnalh ; 
Nor  hope  to  ■pcnd  u>wnd  b«nnu  thy  wia| 
Since  Ijnploat  «iah«ti  fira  iIirk  il<«Miral», 
Not  pnnilsncc.     Anil  ifaou  hast  Ulnii  at  t«Dftki 
Proii<l  fieiul,  il<!a)iaiting  in  Ui;  dotvanud  Doiuve, 
SvMi  na  rxaltingly  thun  Ui«a|[hiit  io  aoat 

To  boight  ili*tn«.     Onco  moM  rbon  kni      .    ..  

Thandorinj  Id  hell'<  dwk  nfttoa,    Tlioa  ilU«t  bips^  J 
('ool,  to  btMC  whb  Ihw  bock  \bj  prJM 


Of  endlMS  wmb  ihuu  tieami,  m  Ii 
111  Mot  tiurnln^  ilwi.        •        •  __ 

llinii  wDiiliUt  bnin  made  till*  tui  wodd  «itk  thjiM  bw^ 
A  r]i»M>iiiril  waile, — whori*  at  thy  bmih 
Suiomnfili<§  l»  duTfiataiiaa,  eloait,  nnd  win4a. 
And  lli!htnin|p,  trmpBuUiriiigvl,  anil  ibuadan  taod 
Vcn!Tt'-'l  ■':^r.u\,^  ifii"Mir  tht  nlr,  ahould  ahaka  tbe  UUi, 
An.i  •!■  '■  ■ —  iii'ii  ibnir illnrMound. 

II  \\>y  fool  p 


Ami  111.  ihijiiiu  'I  Ii.  "iili  purer  rsjTB 
OIndtlonB  ihi'  azuri  lidd*  an  Ui^b.    Tha  Ma 
Uei  tu  bli  irtiuuluui  inHiqulllitj ; 
Or  Jiiyoui  poun  upon  ibo  gliatsnlng  itrtind 
HU  pwrU  a.vA  poriii:).     Npvh  wnnripd  *port 
HlBgluasy  tTi!-  ii,j>]id  lappbire, 

Lol  in  sgrif..  rotn--), 

Hdw  ahiuu  ili^  '^  lighil 

Wbile  tbaiiicM  ;  .'iiiiu  asceuJ 

FrOtU  CVBiy  m'rtriiii;  riJ"li;!M  ni  Jir, 

That  now.  a  pit);iiiii  iii  itiu  tic#ni»d  vnla. 
Makes  *o<nl  alt  the  woodi  witli  mal«dr> 
Let  all,  uuitvd  on  ible  [lurivua  il*; 
Of  acoin  and  *hain«  to  livll,  fKulunu  ralae 
Tbo  hfoin  of  jay  to  Heaven,  and  wldrJ;  botnn 
Bj  Hai|M  wlnJ»,  the  ffoldon  tnjoipeta  aouani 
"rt  tell  in  bentini  of  victory  and  pwice I 

JlAim,  O  wulranie  aonad  ihalcalUmobacb  tojftj 
Wheniwtad  1  Ikd  !  All  nia  I  1  font  lo  bb>l, 
Tuni«il  l>y  ain,  ibe  Luly  putlly 
or  anKcl*  prcaciici^ ! 

O  thoii  wbo  weart-at  tha  jiuriciua  gTcnuiir  tmKigbt 
From  K*ii>a  teJeallal  I    Amlianit*!  bilglii  I 
Oread  witrriot— y«i  nnwt  nuld !  ihy  )['>ld«n  luck* 
Hiding  wilb  iiL-ljnvt  o[  loimortal  Luvu^^ 
WJoldiiig  in  tlij  rMit  liHiid  ilui  cutinuerliif[  tpnr ; 
Cloae  llm  rich  galilaf  thy  tuD  duzllnp  Wln^, 


a: 


r  thy  ti. 
and  a  pitying  look 


On  him  who  jircFairsio  w  tby  faet  adoraa. 
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MicKaeL  Rine  both— ye  works  of  God 
Thns  favoured ;  banish  from  yoar  bosoms  dread 
Of  portents  un propitious.    If  oar  Master 
With  one  hand  smite,  the  other  offers  you 
Healing  salvation/* 

Adam  and  Eve,  delivered  from  their  foes,  are  comforted  by 
the  hcavenlv  messenger,  who  assures  them  of  forgiveness,  on 
condition  of  future  obedience.  With  his  promise,  we  conclude 
our  extracts: 

**  Michael,  Now,  since  in  hearen  the  star  of  lore  and  peace 
Shines  forth,  and  in  ambitious  Hell's  despite 
The  victor  to  the  vanquished  yields  the  palm, 
Raise  still  your  humble,  gratefal  looks  above. 
Bend  to  the  soil  your  knees,  and  suppliant 
Praise  for  his  mercy  your  forgivinff  Ijord ; 
So  in  reward  for  penitence  and  zeal, 
God  will  your  Father  be,  and.heaven  your  home.*'  [Jd  5/A,  Scene  9. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  to  our  readers,  by  nu- 
merous translations,  the  merits  of  this  noble  poem;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  its  beauties, 
unless  we  could  transfer  the  entire  work  to  our  pages.  We 
imagine  that  we  have  proved  the  sublime  plan  and  the  gigantic 
conception  of  the  character  of  tlie  arch-enemy,  as  well  as  those 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  orieinal  with  Andreini;  and,  though 
far  from  entertaining  any  invidious  wish  to  strip  laurels  from 
the  head  of  Milton,  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  awarding  to  the 
true  inventor  the  praise  so  rightfully  due,  and  so  long  unjustly 
withheld.  If  it  be  true,  ^'  that  a  god  and  a  great  poet  are  re- 
quired to  produce  another  great  poet,"  the  present  case  will 
only  offer  another  illustration  of  the  sentiment  The  work  of 
Andreini,  however,  diflers  essentially  from  that  of  the  English 
bard,  in  wearing  a  dramatic  instead  of  a  narrative  form;  thus 
excluding  the  ornaments  of  rich  and  magnificent  description, 
while  it  labours  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  We  can  readily 
conceive,  that  the  author  of  <<  Adam"  could  not  anticipate,  in 
tlie  represcntition  of  his  work,  a  success  commensurate  with  its 
merits,  since  the  trickery  of  scenic  efiect  could  poorly  indeed 
represent  the  glorious  creations  of  the  poet  These  transcend 
all  imitation;  and,  fancying  an  attempt  to  make  them  apparent 
to  the  senses  of  a  rabble  audience,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  whole  should  have  been  stamped  with  ridicule.  In  those 
passages  in  which  the  Italian  poet  ascends  <<  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention,"  where  he  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity, 
and  interprets  the  hymnings  of  angelic  choirs,  he  has  shown 
himself  eminently  equal  to  his  task.  There  is  no  falling  off  to 
mar  the  greatness  of  the  scene;  all  is  elevated,  solemn,  and 
sublime.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Lucifer  and  his  peers,  the  malice 
of  the  fiends  and  the  despair  and  impious  pride  of  the  lost  Arch- 
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angel,  though  strongly  painted,  are  dignified  in  the  highest  de- 

frree; — we  never  lose  our  awe  and  respect  for  the  apostate,  nor 
orget  that  his  fearful  aspect  is  but 

" — the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured/* 

After  a  perusal  of  this  wonderful  production,  we  can  fully 
appreciate  the  debt  owed  by  the  Italians,  and  by  all  lovers  of 
Italian  literature,  to  the  distinguished  individual  by  whose 
means  it  has  been  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion,  and  raised 
into  public  estimaition.  It  is  as  yet  unknown  in  our  country; 
but  while  the  extension  of  its  reputation  will  considerably 
increase  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Itidian  letters,  the  admirers 
of  Milton  need  cherish  no  apprehension  that  his  epic  poem  will 
be  hereafter  read  with  an  interest  in  the  slightest  degree  dimin- 
ished, from  the  fact  that  he  can  no  longer  claim  the  exclusive 
merit  of  the  design. 


Aht.  XI. — The  Philosophical  Rambler — %9  Pedestrian  Tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  By  G.  Hume  Weatherhead, 
Esq.     London,  1834. 

Multifarious  as  are  the  works  in  relation  to  that  teeming 
region  "ch  'Appennin  parte,  e  '1  mar  circonda  e  I'Alpe,"  there 
is  no  one  of  them  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  an  account 
altogether  worthy  of  the  subject;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to 
fear  that  such  a  production  is  not  soon  likely  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. Few  themes  present  so  many  diflicultics,  from  the  diver- 
sity and  character  of  the  qualifications,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
which  are  indispensable  for  its  adequate  treatment  The  know- 
ledge, the  taste,  the  philosophy,  the  temperament,  the  genius 
required,  constitute  a  combination  that  will  not  easily  be  found, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  in  one  individual.  The  writer,  more- 
over, who  would  do  it  justice,  must  not  be  a  mere  traveller. 
He  must  l)e  entirely  free  from  tlie  considerations  which  are  cal- 
culated to  interfere  so  materially  with  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  tourist's  intellectual  faculties,  lie  must  be  under  no  neces- 
sity of  hurrying  rapidly  through  examinations  from  want  of 
time,  and,  from  the  same  cause,  of  pursuing  them,  invitd  Mi^ 
nervdy  when  in  no  mood  for  the  occupation,  and  thus  rendering 
pleasure  a  task,  by  which  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  impress- 
ions arc  inevitably  received.  He  must  be  exposed  to  none  of 
the  petty  annoyances  of  dilFerent  kinds  which  the  process  of 
peregrination  is  constantly  creating,  that  sour  tlie  temper,  dis- 
tract the  perception,  and  warp  the  judgment    He  must  become 
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a  resident  of  the  country,  with  no  other  limit  to  his  sojourn 
than  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  undertaking,  so  as  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  it  sufScicntly,  and  disengage  his  feelings  and 
opinions  from  the  influence  of  prejudice;  and  he  must  prosecute 
his  labours  conscientiously  and  con  atnorej  without  precipita- 
tion, and  when  in  the  <^  humour  on't,"  and  following  the  salu- 
tary advice  of  old  Horace — nonum  prematur  in  annum.— 
When  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  we  may  hope  to 
possess  a  work  upon  Italy,  which  shall  furnish  an  accurate 
description  of  its  curiosities  and  beauties,  relieved  and  illumined 
by  the  ray  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  enriched  with  the  stores 
of  classic  erudition,  both  ancient  and  modem,  together  with  a 
competent  development  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people,  and  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  its  institutions-— one,  that  like  the  rolling  orb  which  gives  the 
day,  shall  immediately  upon  its  appearance  destroy  the  innu- 
merable little  lights  that  emit  their  glimmer  upon  the  land,  with 
the  sole  result,  it  might  be  affirmed,  of  rendering  darkness 
visible. 

How  is  it  possible,  indeed,  for  any  satisfactory  information 
to  proceed  from  the  style  in  which  Italy  is  <<  killed,"  in  the 
technical  phrase  of  sightpseers,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the 
generality  of  travellers?  How  can  they  obtain  any  know- 
ledge worth  communicating,  by  their  desultory  manner  of 
bolting  through  the  country  and  beholding  its  wonders,  em- 
ploying half  their  time  in  packing  and  unpacking  their  trunks, 
or  quarreling  with  postilions  and  landlords,  arriving  to-day 
and  settinff  off  again  to-morrow,  as  if  running  a  race  like  honest 
John  Gilpin,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  making  no  acquaint- 
ances but  among  the  two  respectable  classes  whom*  we  have 
mentioned?  They  reach  a  place,  having  ridden  all  night, 
in  order,  doubtless,  to  see  the  country,  and  forthwith  summon 
a  va/et  de  place,  with  whom  a  bargain  is  made  by  which 
he  is  to  show  diem  every  thing  for  a  certain  sum  within 
a  certain  space  of  time,  about  long  enough  to  get  a  tolerable  idea 
of  one  main  object  of  interest  They  start  upon  their  "  lion" 
chase,  and  then  for  <<  Atalanta's  heels."  That  he  may  fulfil  his 
engagement,  the  valet  discards  all  care  of  method  or  congruity 
in  the  round,  attending  only  to  proximity,  hurrying  them  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  from  antiquity  to  yester- 
day, from  ruin  to  perfection,  from  church  to  gallery,  from  gal- 
lery to  any  thing  else  that  happens  to  be  near,  until  their  brains 
become  so  gloriously  bewildered  by  the  jumble,  that  at  the  end 
of  their  course,  they  are  not  very  sure  whether  St  Peter's  is 
not  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  Coliseum  the  edifice  where 
their  eyes  were  almost  blasted  with  excess  of  splendour.  Day 
after  day  it  is  the  same  thing.    They  make  a  complete  business 


of  thp  malliT ;  rain  or  dhino.  iU«p<»cil  or  itutiifpOf^fed,  the  Awfi 
iKi'k  must  be  iu!Voin|tIiBhud  i  anil  as  sooa  ns  ull  »  seen  ti^tf 
•very  btttly  Tttust  M*,  awny  thej'  ratiif  1«  the  next  town.  *■ 
IKMt  it  in  Iho  »me  ntylc,  and  until  titer  have  re-croRsnl  the 
Alp*,  ihc  prinuipin  i>f  porppbml  moiion  i»  i-omplcicly  alumti^v 
otniuil  by  iln'tr  uGVcr«ii<1iii||;,  still  ticgiiiniMgcspciliiiunv  If  yc< 
ask  one  ai  ihry  ratl-runJ  );i*,ntl«mfn  th«!  f|ui--iiion,  cr*t  prn- 
pOiini(i!tl  liy  worthv  MoHboHis  to  his  fellow  nirtii-.'-  et  rrmr  taul* 
ftiit  Roman*  liln  cnuaa  viiirndi"  h«r  will  prulrabty  give  ia 
answer  like  tJial  »r  Tom  Sheridan  to  hi§  futhiu',  *•  ui  »ay  r«T 
been  then-:"  and  if  you  arc  too  «>ii»ci(;iilioa»  to  rcioiii  in  the 
phrueofuOld  Shcrrj-."''>Tcll,couM'ntjrouMiy  il?"  ynunt  lent 
cuinut  holn  liiinking,  that  to  p))rciin>w  tJir.  power  of  ttaytitg^H 
with  Ike  btiouT  wliieh  rousl  liave  becu  eudunsd,  is  paying  dca^H 
Ibr  Olio's  wtiiMlc  ^^M 

'I'he  followiitg  MiMdote,  r«1nlci1  b)'  (be  luiDior  of  the  vH^M 
We  are  nhinit  to  notieu,  is  not  nut  of  plocr  betv.  ^H 

"  Oii«»f  DriTintTvUii^E.  or  nuliurpoding,  fii*ntrjnuinwa«mt<llM4^| 
day  hy  an  nrqauialiuioe  u  he  wm  iloppiua  into  hia  cA^iua  dtj/^tr  ^^H 
TesllifltHtonKliHugli**,  «t  riorenoK,  In  liia  vrny  tu  IIr>Di«,  wlion  ibe  fiiriuv^H 
ri»n>riansuii  dMoifm  vnni<Nl: — 'Ah,  Qoh!  yi>B  \i-ftB  V  •  Ye«,  mjrh^H 
^Dtli  Uobi  •IiuLlamuff  forRoine.  1  cmdii  h'crr,  J'ye  unn,  the  4wy  b^^| 
]rMlwnt»y>  Niil  ilaurnuiliail  to  »f*  wliat  In  tc  hi'  SM-n ;  now-  1  Nin-NBM^^I 
jncaa  lu  ■naoKe  all  the  tr»y  to  dir  Elcnul  t-iLj,  iml  niiaiuiiMjMl^^^l 
Mhln*  u«  I  buvp  ilnne  lute.*  'And  vthiit  do  vou  lliink  oCJ^^^^^^H 
Bobl*  nsltml  bii  nnijiraJnUDM.  "nnlliriiT'*  MfuiDvJ  ^S^^^^^^l 
SnUV  •Wtmt!  Imp  yuq  nol  anen  thn  v<init«r  '  NotPl^^^^^l 
BUndod,  i  will  tlinugb.'  Su  Bub  ord«md  tlwi  [watilion  to  ^rlW^nN^N^H 
bi;  :  lia  ran  uii  iho  fiairi,  nod  la  Ave  uilimiiu  «rw  back  mnin^  *  V^^M 
■aid  Bub  tu  bu  rrioiid,  n*  l)>  bnile  him  ao«l-bj*,  '  Ifat;*  ean't  now  ^H 
W>i«)i  I  g«l  l>ai:li  lu  Dili  EDjfl&nd,  Maf  /Aon'/  «c«n  Ui  !*%•»  "  "         ^H 

Althoiif^h  Ihc  Toliimc  undor  review  is  by  no  means  eslculat^l 
la  iupply  thts  desidiu-atuin  wc  have  tndi(!alt»l,  iut  BUltiar  O^H 
tunly  niifctit  nut  tu  lie  cnroUtd  amoni;  tbc  sirnlry  )u^t  dcaKrih^l 
■i^-aclb.siiwlio  in»y  l>e  »uppinud  tu  Itnw  l»enin  iJicniiiHl's^^l 
'  bT  I>inl  Byron'fi  pBrndisl,  whoo  he  tvretii  tbn  opeolag  |lnc^^| 
the  etti  banof  n.^(cd  addrenii:  ^^M 

'■  Soled  at  buine,  of  wir«  sad  i-^HilrNI  liml,  ^H 

Tlie  riulliiati  duuI  t«  driven  nhrnad  tn  roam,  ^H 

Satrd  aVmiul,  aJl  Ktn,  yrl  Fwujf Af 'ii/niircr/.  ^H 

'Die  R!«tlMii  iniil  U  (Invni  10  rauililB  lmin>."  ^H 

'  On  llic  r-Dotrary,  he  socms  to  bsro  fifmc  very  Iciiwrall^H 
work,  bis  peruffri nations  Imvinf;  bef;n  AO.com plifthcd  on  i^^H 
which,  we  bcliovi^,  it  not.  the  most  rapid  mode  of  juurnoyi^H 
At  tirsL,  wa  must  cont'eaa,  we  wcrv  inetincd  to  su^pcvt  tlut  ^^| 

fedestrian  waa  one  (if  Ukim  rambler*  who  achieve  mum  wttnd^H 
ul  fi;ut>  Ihui  if  Ihey  poMesued  tlieuld  Rani's  pur  of  aa^H 


Icaj^ucd  tioiits— is'hu,  by  merely  mnkin):  a  voyage  autoiir  dt 
JeurcAij»fArr,iimGriil)*strci:tpirrct,Hr(;  cnuhlcii  tudvwryantl 
deacribc  nit  the  attractions,  m  well  as  tlie  dtsagrreabltUiea  of 
&ny  country  wlildi  it  mny  aitiit  their  fiincy  iir  llteir  pockets  to 
examine  tiut  wv  <lfil  not  continue  to  harbour  the  idea,  after 
we  liurl  procecilcd  a  uiSli-iunl  iJislJiiic^  in  tlie  pttruHul  of  his  lucii> 
bratioiis,  as  tbcy  wear  nn  aspect  of  real  I'uretsni.  elronft  enough 
to  exact  cunlitlunec.  llir  world,  Ut  lie  mire,  i,i  dlill  iiei3ei\-ed 
by  ornamcDt,  if  Sliakupeare  may  bo  credited,  and  the  diaries 
m  the  gvotJwntin  who  nialti;  the  lour  of  Uu'ir  roomH,  concor(«d, 
as  tlicy  are,  froui  lliosc  uf  Kcnuine  roantcrs,  wIUi  marvellous 
■lull,  aru  ol>OD,  in  the  wunU  of  Uic  IriAhmnn,  dcMribinK  his 
portriiil,  "mure  like  than  the  ori|i;inal;"  or  oryv^iuaiiasimt,  as 
tbeCiccroniasLyuf  nawtralilu  cupici  of  tile  picLiiroe  of  great  mo^ 
lera.  in  reply  to  tlic  questions  of  the  sapient  iltl«!tti(Rti.  who  tftlk 
of  "Corregj^iu  anO  stuf^"  with  all  tliv  bliitafiil  pnwumption  uf 
ianoraiiee.  It  niay  be,  Uierei'oro,  lliat  thia  also  is  a.  "  luoat  ori- 
ginal" jmbiioalion,  noIwiUisUinding  \in printd  fade  evidence  of 
ingenuousness:  but  it  is  not  much  mnlLcr  if  it  is.  Whether 
thcrr  he  iiuch  a  jicnionngc  ni>  0.  Mnmc  WeallicrhcadiAI.  U.,  or 
Dot,  aiid  wbethcr  or  not,  supuosiuK  that  aur  greut  pi-uKt:riit«>r  has 
reaU>'  been  honoured  by  sncli  ii  dcaecnclaat,  lie  pertvrnieU  tbo 
pedestrian  tour  tln-ouirh  France  and  Italy  of  which  ho  writvs^ 
one  thinR  lA  certain,  that  the  volume  put  forth  with  thut  uame 
and  thai  subject  tu9cribi*il  upon  the  title  [kik'=>  ^^i'  occupy  a  few 
Ivours  in  a  manner  nvithcr  unpleasant  nor  uiiprolitublc.  The 
Quctur  ia,  vv.  are  mire,  not  at  all  nf  the  Sangrade  »pccius  in  bis 
professional  practice,  if  he  is  as  lively  and  a^;rccable  u  (vlluw 
witii  bin  medical  as  with  his  iiitellcctuat  patientK.  We  can  pro- 
mise those  whu  may  wish  to  become  tlie  latter,  tliat  the)  «vtll 
run  ni>  dungur  uf  being  either  Ued  ur  dosed  witli  warm  water, 
altlinueb  ibey  may  not  bn  {ir[jviili;d  wilii  a  nnstnun  of  any  es- 
triuirdiuary  virtue.  Tlie  iliiiu)(bt  which  Lu  prulfuri'  iri  not  uf  a 
character  to  produce  a  vary  nowerful  and  durable  cfioci,  but 
its  flavour  will  cause  nii  wry  fiu^s  lu  be  made  ■»  it  pnMea  uviv 
tJic  palate,  anil  it  may  create  aeuaatitins  uf  a  pleasant  nature  fur 
a  time.  In  other  wurds,  the  Doctor's  hook,  witliout  being 
remarkable  for  learning  or  wisdom,  is  written  in  a  sprightly. 
smuMng  veJn,  and  contains  n  tnlernbk  ijuanlity  of  interrstinji; 
iubrmation  and  rcnLark,  wWrii,  if  nut  intrinsically  very  new, 
Is  yet  attirttd  «ftfr  a  fa^iiim  that  prevents  il  from  aceminis;  very 
old.  I'licit  is  often  a  virtue  in  style,  similar  to  tliu  ponauxied 
hy  the  fimuiifrfounuin  in  tJic  West  Indies,  uf  which  (he  worthy 
HidalgiM,  whii  cotuiuereil  Uie  lalaiids,  usud  tu  m  in  search,  fur 
iho  purpoH  of  being  rcttorcd  to  youth  by  drinkinK  of  its  m- 
Icrn;  and  it  U  a  lucJiy  circuuiitttncti  ihul  micIi  is  tlie  cose,  if  the 
asfibrLiuii  of  L»  Bniycnt,  tJiat  "  tuul  iist  dit,"  bo  ■■  comnrt  «t 
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present  as  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  time  it  was 
written. 

The  Philosophical  Pedestrian  Rambler  did  not  commence 
making;  any  extra  use  of  his  legs  until  his  arrival  on  the  French 
side  of  the  channel.  Starting  from  the  coach  office  in  Piccadillv, 
he  was  whirled  to  Brighton  by  four  steeds  that  Phaeton  might 
have  gloried  in  driving;  and  thence,  as  his  <<  marcK^  is  not 
like  his  country's,  "on  the  mountain  wave,"  he  was  transported 
to  Dieppe  in  a  steamer.  In  that  venerable  place  he  purchased 
a  peasant's  blouse  and  a  soldier's  old  knapsack,  and  then  began  to 

**  Seek  sweet  content  on  foot, 
Wrapped  in  his  virtue  and  a  good  aurtout— *' 

No,  we  are  wrong— dressed,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  in  a 
shooting-jacket,  short  knee-breeches  and  gaiters — not  that  he 
meant  to  shoot,  any  more  than  certain  dandies  who  sport  spurs 
ever  intend  to  trust  their  valuable  persons  on  the  back  of  a 
horse — with  the  blouse  over  all,  to  keep  off  the  dirt,  the  knap- 
sack behind  containing  his  <<twa  sarks,"  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
to  help  him  along  in  his  pilgrimage,  a  few  naps  in  his  girdle  to 
<<pay  the  piper,"  and  his  philosophy  in  his  cranium  or  his  feet, 
or  any  where  and  every  where,  to  serve  any  and  every  purpose 
to  which  it  could  be  applied. 

Proceeding  on  the  Scottish  maxim,  <<hooly  and  fairly," — in 
our  vernacular,  slow  and  sure — he  reached  Paris  in  good  condi- 
tion, where  he  turned  no  blind  eye  and  deaf  ear  to  the  multitu- 
dinous attractions  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  We  may  make 
one  or  two  extracts  from  the  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
French  metropolis,  as  specimens  of  his  lively  style. 

**  Settled  in  my  hotel,  I  began  to  consider  of  my  vocation  and  amnse- 
ment;  and,  without  losing  time  in  long  and  dubious  deliberations,  debat- 
ing with  myself  whether  Ishould  firvt  visit  the  catacombs  or  the  theatres, 
the  Champa  Elyshs  or  the  Pandtmunia  of  the  Palais  Roval,  I  sallied  out. 
Let  me  gu  and  see  the  sights  in  the  streets  of  Paris,"  said  I. 


**  Why,  the  very  names  of  the  streets  are  sometimes  singular  enough. 
Yoa  have  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  dcs  Mauvais  Gargons,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, des  Mauvaises  Paroles;  Rue  P-t  da  Diahle,  HuoLavande;  Rue 
Pique-puce,  Rue  de  Delices ;  Rue  Paradis  and  Rue  d^Knfer.    Even  the 


signs  will  amuse  a  stranger :  over  a  brandy-shop,  for  example,  you 
*  an  Saint  Esprit  ;*  a  milliner,  again,  invites  you  '  a  la  Diane.'     Your  i 


read 
senti- 


rajeunitr  1  should  be  apprehensive  that  a 
jfilllow  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  razor  might  bethink  himself  of  Me- 
dea's renovator— a  warm  bath  of  blotnl.  But  of  all  the  industrious  trades- 
men in  Paris,  none  seem  tu  go  about  their  business  more  comfortably  and 
becomingly  than  the  street-beggars.  Passing  along  the  Boulevard  Itulien 
the  other  evening,  the  sound  of  lamentation  struck  my  ear,  and  on  turnino- 
aside,  I  perceived,  shocking  to  relate,  a  beggar  on  his  knees,  with  tuv 


HglHtJran^ta  brfnrt  Mm ;  anit  t«»t  lie  should  dirtjr  bii  Tclvrtcifii  bmwbM, 
or  nxiwrisWi  lib  delicnle  Man,  lip  liail  lakcn  eipeclnl  caie  to  kovul  on  a  !»• 
bournt  of  wicVer,  witii  b  njc«,  tiiidt.  dowiyr,  ftuffj  piw*  of  ctirafttUig«pi«Bd 
OTOTit!— «n(i  Ihopavrr*  Riian-Bib  wa«il^L     A  mnu  may  buMl  on th* 
ooldi  bntn  llii^  of  a  Dburcli  whiUt  lie  bogii  orHcivi^n  liife  diiil;  Wnd;  toy 
iUTi-ly  il  miiv  ho  ponuitlcd  to  nil(  '  eliarii^,  pour  I'uniour  in  Dinu,*   *ritll 
more  rv^Td  lot  onit'*  marfow-benrnt  t<f  i  mortal.    IVo  of  mjr  panieiJst 
BCitTislniutiecs,  meddlesnto  }t»n,  ktrp  ""''f  MrnagM,  r«lilolM  on  foni  I 
wfanela,  drawn  by  a  pony.    Tbn  pouurt  miitreUt  mu  Inside  it  liii  ou**  1 
balbreau  mrao,  and.lruDdllaB  round  ihehatn^'t^.r"""""?  *"'''■  Mslbiook,  I 
Ml  ail  ffora  ih8  la«t  now  ofiura,  or  stiy  oiIit  "-'■"  '■'  ■'"■  ■''■'.  — "t  all  fort  1 

aoit.    Bui  B«  cr(i*ioj[  yoaf  bounty  Wnnciri '-»  Ay.  fef  J 

OMVlio  dtivwi  bin  owiifnmsB«,thi»pHWT'  lii-rpatwal 

foolmeii  in  ilie  liwtal  ocdsk,  MoiiOuiiy  ^i'  ixr  blind, 

who  walk  by  the  tiide  of  ibt-  oftniaE^,  ami  ■  ■  ■'  ,  :  ■  ■;  "i  princt. 
Well,  iliert)  ia  nciliinc  Uko  takiag  lElngg  pafilj  m  tint  .■hnmnhlr  wnildl 
■fid  if  the  fortune  of  uellaHrioa  dvisr  be  nine,  Pute  1  ahaoc  lay  tiL>Bd.  ana 
nuk«  tno  a  ca|iufViln,  or  •»!  ni»  up  a  eaniug*,  and  |'MSt  mo  un  ta  PhiLi  I'*' 
"Thf  emu-,  of  ihr  rrtnrh  Kovoitiuoa  U  mainly  lo  ha  allribuwd  W  itii 
blind  (I'CLj'i  <r  ihn  KOVMiimcnti  in  jier* iiliuft  tn  n  lyatMB 

of  outrti^^.  'mlimi  of  inuptlng  iho  enigvtiuivi  of  iha 

«Ce;  li.  I  '•■  ilin  nprniiiiTy  rbangc*  dotnft'idod  by  ttt 

nSmnr,-!  ,.  „  ofltnowlHcr.     WMIrl  i.^Hntr  1.  in  id 

I  iiiiuiencu;  but  nbf r>  '!  'if 

'"  leaven  of  liiiowl*'Ji;<  ' 

!                                 "Il  W  wcric, any  atlviii|ii  ,j 

urn  nf  tlifl  Inuillofi,  i.  i  .  „■      .  ,  ■    ■       ..       .  x- 

'     Bjijiuin,      Alloiv  liul  ihn  cflcrtciNsenfir  pf  llii-  rriinuil  fiiiiinu   i,i  LlHi.ip.tW 

I  JtMitf  uiibmlBil  aiul  unaluwkrd,  aud  no  aeoldunt  i»in  happaii ;  (at  it*  tuiiiM 

I'kneti  ia  mttrn  Iroih,  wMob  will  lui^ily  Miile  dvwn.  uliun  ibe  tlt«|[a  of  Ia 

|ior»ncD  will   tni  fiiond  at  tb«  battoiu,  and  Ui«  ijiiiil  of  inlclkct,  wliRie^ 


ouglil  to  br — aol'ornalant. 

"  Aa  yon  waili  aloiic>  Y'^d  not  nnfro^oently  oomo  lo  atn<^ta  that  inM 
vnciDoniftrd  daring  tb*  bhaplunnAiiB  Hom*  of  ths  Retolniion,  with  dll 


vnciDoniftrd  daring  tb*  bhaphinnAiiB  Hom*  of  ths  Retolniion,  t 

pliirr   n(i,.Tr    ili..   won!   '-SJril"  s(m.1,    .-ITaffJ  :--..i.   I(ui'  (t.l^inli)  DuU 


tbt  -llj.  li'-l'|irFKd  unluckily  ir,  (,r,Tc  ilif  ljj;i}in  niih, 
l4(ii,itt>b  ihr  wnrtla  "  an  Saiul  J«au  Bapliatn"  b"]< 
pHad  fur  rlTiuTtn^  ibc  tininra  mid  effigi««  cif  nil  "nn 
»l*w,  tlw  man  nf  nmalln  waa  aUtCPd  lo  tak«  down  il 
Vbo  bad  prortkimoJ  bis  fame  to  Mng  and  so  fnr;  bi 
had  painlrd  nn  Ibr  unmt  hanrd  Ibn  (igurf  of  a  nionli''y 
under  whiirh  waa  wrilirn  "no  Sinjo  ea  Bolijlo."  ni 
1       vopbony  b«  prwMvtid  tho  vimt  lu  aoond,  though  fowwt  to' 

ttonn^  dF  bin  n-idMinnwii  tigu. 
'  HonnparlB  liinuvK,  in  ttin  tmilh  of  hia  ^oiy  iind  ptfmt,  4ld-|ial 
W  oonaiofial  iMtt  from  wil't  cal-o'-ainii  bUla.  a*  the  ftlbwtof 
IBHMplinaaT 


0  favour  nm  A; 


l^min. 


Jtla  itUMki.  '  Ui»li|ii«  cbKaa  taoa  surta  iainAin.' 
bt  l«  ieoimiaxa—^'tuii  la  gait.'" 
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One  Btory  more  of  the  Revolution.  The  voice  of  prophecy  hath  loi<g 
been  silent,  and  yet  soinethin|[  of  its  spirit  seems  to  have  awoke  when  the 
fo11owin<r  *'  pftite  chansonnette**  was  written  to  ridicule  the  indiscriminate 
rage  fur  dfiKinri'-uidn  which  prevailed  during  the  bloody  sway  of  Marai, 
Daiiton,  and  Hohcspierre : 

Air — I^A  Drembieurs, 

'*  Je  denonce  I*Alk*niagne, 
Le  Portugal  et  rKspagne, 
Le  Mexique  et  la  Champagne, 
Le  Limagne  et  le  Perou. 
Je  denonce  Tltalio, 
L'Afrique,  et  la  Barbaric, 
L*Angleterre,  et  la  Kussie, 
Sans  inane  exapter  Moscou  /" 

The  clay  on  which  our  ramhlcr  left  Paris  to  prosecute  his 
walky  was  not  one  very  well  calculated  to  put  wine^s  to  his  feet, 
and  remove  that  undefined  feeling  of  dejection  which  almost 
invariably  attends  the  commencement  of  a  lon.15  journey,  how- 
ever exhilaratinja;  in  prospect,  even  when  "  fair  huighs  the 
morn  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows."  The  roads  were  exces- 
sively muddy,  owing  to  a  heavy  rain  during  the  preceding 
day;  "the  sun  had  risen  sad  and  gloomy,  shining  dimly  by 
times,  like  a  sulky  child  that  tries  to  smile  with  the  tear-drops 
hanging  to  its  eye-lashes;  now  chasing  the  lighter  mists  before 
him  as  a  ship  does  the  rippling  waves;  now  plunging  into  the 
thicker  and  denser,  and  as  he  dashed  the  surging  clouds  from 
his  prow,  1  felt  the  spray  fall  on  my  face."  Dr.  tVcatherheadj 
however,  was  not  to  be  aficcted,  as  his  name  might  indicate,  by 
any  such  contre  temps — so  he  trudged  through  the  mire  towanls 
Fontainebleau,  to  inspect  its  splendid  palace,  so  celebrated  by 
its  associations  with  the  glory  and  the  fall  of  the  great  **  mad- 
man" of  our  era;  but  here  he  encountered  another  mishap 
of  a  more  vexatious  character.  The  king  was  at  the  royal 
establishment  on  a  hunting-party,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  no 
admission  is  granted  to  visiters.  Summoning  his  philosophy 
to  his  aid,  to  enable  him  to  liear  up  against  his  disappointment, 
he  crossed  the  forest,  and  continued  on  to  Lyons,  where  he 
arrived  in  due  season.  This  noted  town,  once  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  dominions  in  the  north,  the  birth-place  of  German icus, 
Caracalla,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  now  the  second  city  of  import- 
ance in  France,  the  seat  of  the  richest  manufactures,  and  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  for  the  fearful  revolutionary  scenes  which 
have  been  enacted  in  its  streets,  found  no  particular  favour  with 
our  author.  He  "hung  out"  at  the  Hotel  de  Milan,  and  fan- 
cied himself  uncomfortable;  thought  the  manufacturing  vigour 
was  on  the  decline;  saw  nothing  that  deserved  a  second  look, 
except  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  imagined 
that  the  people  were  less  ready  to  uncover  their  heads  than  is 


n  Fmnce,  bprausp  thn  Lyrnicsi?  arr  rpmnvnftil  for  pcMMi»' 
I  ^j^  Uic  i^ai'acleriirtit;  rfntiiri!  that  tlistingu'uliL'il  Kltif  Midofla 
noH  according  to  Rabelais,  enjoy,  In  GObH-qiirnGt!,  the  right  t» 
Ivcar  iheir  had  tivcn,  whim  i^uin^  tn  hft  hanged:  ~r1 

I' Pil>it:i.».  I*»rt  .■il1..nli.iiiii  >     I 


So,  "not   relishing  his  compnny,  he  siramwd  hi?  knapeack  o 
hid  hack  uncii  more,  and  left  tlttiw  moocrn  Arcailin 
and  he  handed,'  after  Iheir  own  EiflhioH." 

Whilst,  however,  ho  was  malting  thf«  rcmnrk*  nbmit  Lyons^J 
Ute  goddesa  Nemeftiit  wna  not  rerluinlv  shedding  her  influetioft.  1 
upon  hispoii.  WerecoUeelpasiiinzlwo'ir thtrcdayslhercfdea-:.! 
'  Hiintly  I'lioHuh,  nolwjlh^iliidditi):  the  circumstanfe  of  being  cn- 
velop«l  for  ihc  grealcr  part  of  ihc  time  in  as  dense  a  mist  ss  &> 
r«N!Hiiwbh>  irjiTftller  couhl  dcMtn?,  opt^uilly  if  he  ivisbi-«  U>  uhlaitt 
iciear  idea  of  the  place  in  wliieh  hs  b  sojourning  for  tile  mov 
^  menl.  The  tnwn  itself,  wc  must  confess,  ta  imt  tht  ncniijsrt  awl 
*  most  dcliKJitful  collection  of  htiihIint(S  on  the  ^obc,  and  not 
anA-etjtirnlly,  m  tvc  trevdlcd  alnn^  its  roificrablc  utlcyfl,  callcil 
streets.  anlUe  deep  in  mud,  with  t-yea  filled  with  tears,  and  rcsjiir 
rat  tun  nlmwt  mopped  by  the  atmosphere  and  th«  smoke,  wc  wcr» 
Icinplod  to  uUiTB  lipartv  ble.wing  upon  our  stars  for  haviitfr 
cant  niir  i;xi,nliince  in  a  city  of  rlaanly,  opacinnB  p»remunt»  anS 
anfo^^y  elimiite;  hut  tt  possesses  sundry  ubjeels  of  BUfFtaien^ 
Intervst  to  «nafalq  thctrftvellor  toput  upicithitftinconvcuicaceti 
for  a  |M^o*I.  1'hc  examination  of  the  manufAeturins  estahlifdw 
mentfi  fumiithrji  iif  itacilf  a  quantum  of  a^ccsble  and  invtructire 
matter  for  an  inriuiMtim  mitvd;  and  one  who  t«  out  upon  an 
expedition  for  "  kilting  lions."  ns  every  tourittl  professes  to  bo, 
will  tMicounter  some  faw  luiimals  nf  (liat  ^enus  worthy  of  this 
[HErsiiit — such  as  the  i]olol  de  Villc,  an  impusinK  old  edifice, 
n'hrnr  are  twu  coI'Ltul  brun/o  sintueo  of  tlus  Siiane  uud  the 
Rhone,  the  first  repreMnted  bv  llw  figure  of  a  female,  tlic  other 
by  nnu  of  a  male;  t)ic  Hole]  Di^ud,  an  tMlmirnblr  lii)n[iiTal,  attend-^ 
ed  by  on  order  of  nuns,  a  hundred  and  fltty  in  numbfr;  th<i 
Public  Library,  containing  more  than  li  hundred  ilmuuiul  viiUg 
umes.  eight  hundred  of  which  xrv  valunhlv  ui.inuAcnpts; 
Itfu-wam,  in  which  arc  an  excnjiuot  gallery  of  pitntings,  anil  1 
i;alWtiou  of  Bnlitjuities  of  constditnble  attrartiun  for  one  whr 
hks  not  yet  cmsse*!  tbo  Alps.  Tho  Theatre  is  iittoiiially  o 
■he  ehasiBsi  and  moot  beautiful  alntctun^  of  die  kind  n'c  havi 
er«f  seen;  but  the  nporalir  pcrform.-ini'  ^  .la  hs  linitrda,  )ud^^ 
luf^  from  wlinl  wb  hnard,  aro  hv  ii"  ni.im>.  nf  irorrespUHiUli^* 
merit.     Erery  thinpr  superior  ol*  thai  d-.wription  in  frwrv,  is 

Fwn  into  the  f;iTvdy  vortex  of  Pans,  um)  if  dnmulc  CXtwl* 
o!  is  ID  be  met  with  in  the  pni»'inres,  it  is  W<:iiu»<:  every 
inchman  is  endowed  with  more  or  lew  of  the  acting  &niUy. 
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We  should  not  forget  to  indicate,  among  the  things  to  be 
admired  in  Lyons,  its  numerous  bridges — some,  remarkable  for 
their  architectural  splendour,  others,  venerable  from  their  anti- 
quity; its  magnificent  quays,  which  may  challenge  a  com- 
parison with  any  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  the  beau- 
tiful Phtce  de  Belie  Cour,  adorned  by  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  mentioned  above;  and  the  prospect  aflTorded  from 
a  hill,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  tervvn. 
The  surrounding  country,  studded  with  country-seats,  and  wa- 
teK»d  by  two  rivers,  with  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Alps 
in  the  distance,  and  the  picturesque  appearance  and  situation  of 
the  city  itself,  combine  to  constitute  a  landscape  of  exquisite 
finish.  The  environs  are  very  beautiful,  especially  as  you 
approach  in  the  steamboat  on  the  Soane  from  Chalons.  What 
an  evidence,  by  the  way,  of  the  comprchensiveness  of  language, 
is  furnished,  by  applying  to  the  miserable  craft  which  drag 
their  slow  length  on  the  French  rivers,  the  same  appellation  as 
is  given  to  the  magnificent  vessels  which  dash  through  our  wa- 
ters with  the  s{>eed  of  the  wind  !  It  is  a  pity  the  good  people 
of  France  do  not  devote  a  portion  of  the  time  which  they  em- 
ploy in  creating  political  confusion  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the 
improvement  of  their  means  of  internal  travelling.  Not  a  few 
changes  for  the  better  might  be  made  in  both  their  land  and 
water  conveyances. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  we  do  not  particu- 
larly remember  their  attachment  to  their  chapeaux,  which  our 
author  remarked,  but  we  certainly  retain  a  very  distinct  impres- 
sion of  their  propensity  for  cigars  and  playing  cards,  as  we 
were  prevented  by  it  on  the  first  morning  after  our  arrival  from 
getting  breakfast  as  expeditiously  as  the  importunity  of  appe- 
tite demanded.  Going  to  a  cafe  for  the  purpose,  our  eyes  and 
olfactories  were  so  warmly  saluted  on  entering,  by  volumes  of 
smoke  rolling  from  the  mouths  of  Messieurs  seated  at  the  little 
tibles,  the  hands  of  most  of  whom  were  also  filled  with  clubs 
and  spades,  anci  the  other  implements  of  gambling,  that  we  were 
fain  to  make  as  precipitate  a  retreat  as  possible;  and  the  same 
annoyance  was  encountered  in  all  the  establishments  into  which 
we  thrust  a  glance,  in  order  to  discover  one  untainted  by  the 
fumes  of  to))acco,  until  we  abandoned  the  hunt  in  despair,  and 
contrived  to  eat  and  drink  in  spite  of  the  fumigation  which 
person,  and  bread,  and  coffee  underwent  The  same  scene  was 
observable  throughout  the  entire  morning,  indicating  that  there 
was  a  quantum  of  gentlemen  in  the  place  who  agree  fully  with 
the  Italians  that  i  una  dolcc  cosa  il  non  far  nientCy  e  anche  6 
una  dolce  cosa  il  non  far  nientey  or  at  least  nothing  that  can  be 
productive  of  any  advantage;  and  we  were  informed  by  good 
authority  tliat  such  is  the  fact 


On  leaving  Lyona,  our  p<  < 
to  procf^l  tu  Maracillcs,  aii'l  ■ 
ItaLau  pluiiu  by  tbe  ludrilin.i 
see  an  inlcrasling  part  of  ih'.' 
over  ii  rufl<l  nvori:  wumlio'l'til  ii. 
as  will  as  lovdy  in  its  acciRi . , 
worJil.     Scvttrul  of  ih*:  FrHtir.ti 


.1  dnvrtnining 
'  -x^cnt  upon  the 
iIliis  uiMthlivl  to 
iikI  to  joiinHsy 

ii.y  (itlior  in  tllo 
I  lliriiu|^  (vhivh  l!w  tra- 


i.-cllcr  pt»K3  in  pursuing  thia  route,  arc  wifi  calcuUtcd,  by  tho 
vtsUpp-a  of  Roman  grualnt^MS  uitd  nuKHificcnu:  wliidi  Utoy 
]>os»!U,  to  preiiare  him,  as  h  were,  for  tiis  invcdtigatiuueia  tlw 
rei;ion  wbcrt-  uic  mtuHcrs  uf  the  uaiver§e  ditiplii)  oil  those  ntlri- 
buicftiti  all  their  Dutvcltiius  extent  At  Orange,  near  the  l>nnt» 
uf  Ihc  Itlionp,  anil  littk  moru  liiun  half  tlie  way  b<'L\vccn  I.yan* 
tuid  Mai-iteillcs,  iStere  an  nitns  tvhich  might  ni^ku  the  bloiitl  uf 
an3nti()uary  tioglv  with  diJiKht.     Those  of  tha  tJiesitrcvro  i 


uC  ih.: 


I<iti(l  extant,  »me 

:'!>■  pcrfeft)  unil » 

I J  Uio  honour 

.1'  vidtwy  over 

.   jiigihis  the  moat 
ituzflr(it:d  ci 


belter  state  of  preservation  than 
of  ilJt  partji,  Mpw:ially  ihu  i:(>i^ 

■  Lrium[ihi>l  arch  which  our  ;ji,r 
of  Do'nilin*  jCtiobsdiii*,  in  < ' 
iJli:  Allobrc^iatth(>battkiof  l)„  . 
uroliable  of  the  eunjcelureH  tvliicli  lw< 
inj^itAtrcciiod— uxliibita  the  ulniust  finish  of  workmauMliip  i)n4 
beauty  of  cotutruction.  Nismrs  is  not  tn  the  direct  route, 
hut  it  if  at  Ino  ulitii-t  a  ilialanee  fram  ittoauthorizi!  any  one  who 
pn!tt;u<l&  to  the  ulightest  tincture  of  focling  ibr  tho  remaint  of 

.'hy-goue  tiin<:.s,  to  [»»>  it  by  ui)vi»i(cii.  Ttvo  of  itj  anliquitioSj 
Ine  untphitbeatrf  and  tlie  maUan  carf4e,  are  irifbrior  in  iHuiuly 
tu  xxxry  few  uixn  iif  (heir  brethren  in  Italy,  Tliv  last  is  a  pcj-- 
fect  bijuu  tu  hi|ili  presctvatjou,  siul  the  other  is  Icsa  tlilapidatisd 
than  any  amphiUicotriuol  ruin  in  vxiKtiMiRv.  The  outur  tvaJIs, 
and  more  tJan  half  the  rmvs  of  aeats.  arc  almost  uninjured.  It 
is  nlw  nrnurWilc  for  thv  inzc  of  IIk  iiUtne>  witli  uliieii  it  la 
builL  Siimfi  uf  Diem  arc  seveuiveii  ftct  iiili!U^(h,a  uiaKiutudo 
90  esujiordinary,  as  to  have  gireu  rise  in  the  darlc  a^cw  lu  Uw 
idea  that  ihi;  Roman*  puwf»cil  the  wrn:L  of  fiastin);  atWK«  in 
liic  miiiuier  of  uiulaJa. 

iAotT  jttrikiuK,  perbapi.  uvcn  Ihon  tbia,  t*  tlie  ruin  cncauif 
tored  on  the  routu  from  Avignon  loNiimea,  of  which*,  dncrip* 
tiun  ii*  f^ivtn  in  the  follumnii  extract  frum  our  pcdAArion'a  Tol- 
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i<a?efli  tlis  |M«i- 
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ofiwWt*.  ui-i  Ilia  u|i|«t  nuif«  at  (Utn 
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dm  IK,  wkilii>«t  n>«M-nt.  T)m  lilodu  uf 
ara  *oa(B)ouilf  lonni :  Bntoe  mo  aiiem  *i 
paaa,  wbwfa  wtl]  aioroaoi  far  ll*  liu4  «ui' 
■Bi|fntUid»  nan  b«  mw  la  1><  ulmlir-l  -. 

•ilMinUi4e«  of  lu  gnndnit  itti  unri  

irnMpb<r  UiBkldi/BifMVWbbaralLn'i  ..  c44JBk>  ■ 

Frnriian  tl  •nrflivUd  In  A^ppk;  wliu,  ir  -UjmtflUw^ 

InnnrUuiUfKl,  oticaiari  die  title  i>t  r»r.-,t.-f  l\-rj<^!:;f  f-iitw^m,  wm 
prllotlua  wbich  it  i«  probabU  bi>  wnoU  urive  to  ni4>n>  TTvin  Lbn  dcImt  k 
giarticvlar.  uTwIiicb  be  tna  Uw  piitnni.  TliftRavntjaapBu)  lu  tta  |il««afJ 
•npplj  of  wbslMiims  wtiet  wru  jctmcbt  smnog  tbt  Hommi»  tLao  «ib« 
la  uudtm  One*.  TSf  rr*>i'ii>n(  aa4  oatvuul  om  of  ^oibi 
tJmM,  and  tb*  qmnniiy  rM|'iMia  in  xniM  of  Ibeir  ntipMu 
riilDthma,  for  Dm  nctiCMi,  uid  nilior  myieriiiB,  nad«  i 
ntoutwry.  1\«  fiMMtin  «<  NIm^m  i*  etubnui  ovlj  vT 
llv  |>tine)i<al  ramaon;  hvt*  In  hmbm  tinM  aM  Ibv  4(i 
Aptf,  >  Mnkdj  uiil  errtain  nippj;  lieruii*  a  nuiUr  uT  1 
We,  tb*'rrfi»v,  cannot  wooder  at  tlie  p«iii4  Uin  aocUnU  i 
water  ia  aliunilaiita,  pr  ttiat  dia  M^aailoDt  of  Um  Pant  J 
lend  nine  leagnea  in  lBDfth,Tal]««>uif  tbs  wiiuUMf  of 

»  Wild  iliynp  ami  ntli«r  baereoi  livrbt  ([toir  ham  In 
Biva  a  diiluuos*  Aavmr  l»  tba  nallns  M  on  Ihto  ni 
Larf»*^iiai#alaiW9,pan  of  tha  lUiniilM  almad  on  lb»' 
iba  aaaaduut  Ihtiri'  i«  a  aiilici>rr«n'>»'i*  rufrrm,  liv«t  out 
fat  wUU  purpoae  ii  U  diffinall  ia  c-injH:iure." 

At  Su  Rt^mi,  mIm),  which  yiu  puu  UimoKh  on  ivturiiina  bim 
Niatues  tu  the  ilirecl  ruml.  ur  t»-u  iDoriumt'iiU,  mffiei 
ltictn«clvc«  to  repay  the  extra  Uoublc  which  luu  hoen 
One  i*  a  matiaoltiiiin  ptTrfvrlly-  prc3cm:i],iuMl  the  othcra 
(ihil  veil  vi^  pearly  so,  biith  upon  a  «uian  scxte.  Thutr 
ty,  innreover,  i>  pcreaUy  cnhuiGi-d  hy  thr(r  ]>kturc&(|ue 
liotif  undi^r  niMinUina  wIkmo  n>i-ky  iitibnaclea  ovcj^wilt 
rcHuiiu  n(  hrrnvr  itliirtrai  liku  Kuarili.in  «f}inl*. 

Harinjt  !KO<ic  on  far  «a  Nianu^  oul  nf  KU  way,  our 
UiDuj^ll  ttidt  ho  might  tako  lurthcr  iibvrtiot  ^fitfa  Ilia 
tniilf^d  on  to  MoHlpelii-r,  Ix^ng,  nt  the  Unw,  acccfrdiog 
Dvniacenuiil.Uiulcr(hu  influvuri!  u(  a  uertnin  cocaCllic*' 
Htirriui;  ajmI  tnutulalic  a  nnturtr,  Out  nn  Miuiicr  wan  tbc 
rieury  of  ourioaJly  aUnvcil  in  onit  place,  than  it  brake  iwlia 
■tioUi4tr  with  uniltminishtNl  vinjlwicr-  He  im* uiviiius  tuvist 
ih^t  haven  of  phitiisicol  Ixijw-,  in  uriler  to  juiijii;  ut  itjt  clii 
aa  himliil  nol  cicUiin  lu/iett  la  bmiliqtir  on  Ir-aviiiif  hJii 
wUii  the  iiitentioii  of  sJnkinfj;  lite  M.D.sliiji  tiiilil  Lit 
The  rcmtit  tif  hia  C3.|tculitii)n  »*ns  a  w^liincnt  ol'  tvoni 
"     '      '  '  »  rt:puuti 


dfltica  tor  tha 


»  it  if,  in  ta  J 


Bud  unprotected  iiuiiiion  on  a  hill  fxpoaml  to  tJic  liiac, ' 


WtatherUad?)  PedeMritm  TWr. 


HeUra  the  wnauid,  like  i  notched  razor,  cnnuf^  of  itaetf,  with* 
Hiiolhcr  CA-opbrnttan  to  prniluer:  tliu  chin-vt>a^\." 
'  Retraeinj  hU  slcpa  to  Nisoies,  he  l^rncc  ptoc^cdtKi  to  Ariel, 
tttd  next  to  MarvellUiB.    Tfac  rollowing  in  a  (graphic  nnd  faith* 
mI  picture. 

1  npprtMoli  tliti  «il^  vt  tlta  lielghl  nbieli  command)  Manidlliii^ 
Atfti»  on  liiH  iivii«u:  afcvr  ohort  milwiiioie,  Knd  Ibr  froibinp  j 
ctlinaMeiJBt  vtnir  bet.    Tb«  6»lientien  an  •e«n  wiicbLng  or    , 
inwlns  iheit  ueU,  and  oojn  Riitihl'Iiii;;  lii  il"  wttttir  lili'i  ■ii'  innny  dDrka, 
~  .  Iiail  now  Nngiin  lu  tcnn  u  iu  iin  ocmu     I 

.  wliUr.lDlheca*!,  Uir  i>'  xJugltuun 

It  the  dititiiii  group!  uf  itiouM"'  h  itivvi|i 

:  llln  littln  blubii  lind  untiii  >  ^-   nn  thf 

J,  wefB  prEnsriiiK  it  »wk-  a  li.;i... .;..-.  ""I  r">»- 

»  flc»l  Onltiebn'W"!  theiini"  lUaiJi   will,    rccul..: 

I,  mill.  «■  ths  tDarry  marinct*  fly  luwurdu  Uii-ii  li'  i 

j  oD  thii  iilalnat  of  Biiticipatrd  Jn;.    A  kini)  «[  ,  I 

mfiKvil  mnnnur  tianU  cnaro  nnil  mom  audibl]^  on  i)ii  .  .    r 

nxjaa  lia<t  jfounvlf  in  the  uUmI  of  llio  jptjr  crvw-J  in   iIil-  (iraiti 
urMnneillva." 

Ir  tliis  city  there  are  none  of  thostyTiins  of  ita  ancimil  great-   , 
I,  wliicliprovr  ihalwnlln  lisTC  tonp;iiMfl»wcllasciir»,  hy  iNfl 
)l(K)iipi>c(!  witli  wiiich  ihev  viitiuk  of  Klory  and  power  now  exl 
EoeL  MinjrcoIiiinDR,LomI>s,Ue-reIlDl»,nitdin«cnptioii»cxiifted 
~  lerc  bcibre  iho  rerolutiou^  liut  thev  wert;  almost  all  5We|A   J 
■wsy  by  (he  Iwaom  (if  dcslnietion  which  was  hanrttrd  with  iiaeli  J 
lofiiriatr  vigour  by  tiw  madmen  of  that  epoch.     Tfie  fuw  m(t  I 
tnoriolB  that  were  found  a|^in,  arc  now  to  he  socn  in  ilic  Mti-  1 
•num.  in  wliicti  Ihinx;  i»  awn  n  valiulite  colloction  of  punlingsi.'    ' 

Tbo  KeninsI  ospoct  of  Mai-9cillcE  is  cleanly  and  handaoniB. 
Many  oT  tho  •treet*  arc  wide  niul  well  built,  and  provided  witk    i 
trollotrt,  an  unusual  -circumstaocv;  but  these,  it  is  true,  arv  fof  I 
llif  moitt  part  m  narmtiv,  that  the  inliuttttunts  f^ncTally  wiwUlM 
in  ti>cir  prunionadtiiK  as  much  n;tipect  for  the  ilomlian  niaxll^4 
lit  media  luliftimut,  a»  i»  in«nif«!iiU:d  in  oriTV  other  Europetn  I 
town.  The  cautB,  or  open  Miures,  arc  numemus,  and  present  j|  1 
1ivi:ly  apL-atnclc  in  llic  gvotiine,  fnim  tlie  multitudii  ot  perwAl  -j 
Bad  ei]uipB]^fl  wiiii  wbidi  they  urc  ifarouiced.    Tlal  wlych  H  1 
uxbilulvd  iHnni){huul  the  day  on  U>c  quays,  it  MiunllT  inureafe-  1 
Ming  and  aoimated,  crowded  m  ihtn'  ure  with  initlrt!*  of  dnuMt 
ntwry  country,  ChriHliao  and  Mnftomnlan,  puraidsg  IliB  hun- 
P^en  iif  uoinmerce  witlt  riioRMitorbtic  vivarity,  ur  staidnim,  v~^ 
|i«tolidily. 

b   llctwdcn  ManeilleM  and  Toulon,  a  jMrtion  of  llu:  rood  niDfl 
CthrouK^a  KDrKe.wfauaasaVj^iiiibliRiity  would  defy  duHrriptJtio. 
EAiU-r  riniUnn  in  the  InlU^  nUee  the  arwiial,ati<l  oblajnin)^  a  mu«h   | 
Kluf;hcr  ideaoftiM}  narai  einnictbr  of  ths  French,  tliaii,p«rtwp^,i 
B^ou  pri'viwualy  cnterliuned,  and  ailing  in  •  laiuuiu  aerun  thH 
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harbour  to  an  elevation  commanding;  an  admirable  view  of  the 
city  and  environs,  from  which  your  j^uide  points  out  to  you, 
with  ail  the  loquacious  complacency  of  a  Frenchman  detailing 
the  K^ory  of  the  grande  nation^  the  sites  amon^r  the  siirround- 
ins;  heijfhts  when;  Bonaparte  planted  the  batteries  that  caused 
the  surrender  ol' the  town,  you  are  very  willing  to  recommence 
your  journey  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Nice.  The 
route  thither  is  beautiful,  at  least  from  Frcjus,  where  you  sleep 
the  first  night  in  the  very  chamber  in  which  Napoleon  once 
repos(;d,  according  to  the  informntion  «»f  your  landlord,  who 
kindly  communicates  the  snme  inspiring  intelligence  to  the 
occupant  of  every  room  in  his  house.  There*  you  begin  to  ride 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  dash  of  whose  tide- 
less  waters  upon  the  !)each  is  as  delightful  to  the  ear,  as 
its  magnificent  expanse  fading  away  until  its  blue  tints  are 
blended  with  the  azures  hue  of  the  heavens,  is  to  the  eye. 
The  situation  of  some  of  \\\v.  villages  which  you  encounter,  is 
romantic  in  the  extreme,  particularly  that  of  Caimes,  opposite 
to  which  is  the  island  where  the  mvsterious  man  of  the  iron 
mask  was  confined. 

Nice  is  a  handsome  little  town,  but  its  reputation  for  salu- 
brity is  assailed  by  our  Doctor  with  cjuite  as  much  vehemence 
as  he  decries  that  of  Montpelier.  The  cures  accomplished  by 
both  of  these  places,  seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  effected  by  the  Irish  veterinary  physician, 
who  brought  in  a  bill  to  a  gentleman  for  »*  curing  his  honour's 
horse  until  he  died,''  or  to  that  which  was  worked  upon  a  stut- 
tering individual  of  considerable  pow(»rs  of  imagination,  who, 
after  having  been  under  the  hands  of  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
removing  the  defect,  asked  a  friend  of  his,  afllicted  in  the  s;mie 
way,  why  he  did  not  ai)ply  to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  cu- 
cU'^u-cii-red, 

"*Long  life  to  your  honour,  if  you  d'w  to-morrow.'  is  a  woll-known  Irish 
benison.  Now  ttiat  1  am  at  Nice,  I  feol  as  if  Uie  Spanish  salutation, 
*May  you  live  a  tiiousand  years,'  was  to  bo  fulfilleil  in  my  proper  person, 
were  1  to  stay  but  long  enough,  or  fo  believe  alt  that  is  said  nf  if,  according 
to  which  the  lonirevity  of  Methuselah  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  an 
anomaly,  for  here  people  (they  say)  arc  sure  of  becoming  immortal-— be- 
yond the  grave ! 

"Full  ol*  this  consolatory  persuasion,  I  walked  out  to  the  fine,  terraced 
promenade  by  the  sea-beach,  where  I  found  the  bite  blowing  so  keen  and 
cold,  that  I,  with  lungs  strung  enough  to  sound  the  last  trump,  could  not 
refrain  from  coughintr.  This  devil  of  a  wind  is  sharp  enough  to  shave  a 
aapeur^  or  put  a  tresh  edge  on  his  hatchet;  that  which  I  experienced  at  the 
Pont  du  C«;»rd  was  a  mere  whistle  to  it.  Next  day  it  was  altocrether  as 
hot;  and  invalids,  to  encounter  such  extreme  transitions,  ougfit  to  have 
their  chesl  lined  inside  with  sheet  iron,  and  their  pulmonary  exhalations 
worked  by  steam; — and  yet  this  is  a  residence  recommended  to  those 
whose  hollow  lungs  already  reverberate  the  echo  of  death  !     Were  it  not 


tFialktrhead'i  PeikiMaik'k 

tit  UiviK  miildpn  variailuiis  of  tomjutntinntt  Itivn  would  be  s  ilubnhle 
'    ■*»!  for  the  Invelii) :  its  ■itiintiuii  on  the  ■ea-«li(rr«  U  di^ll^WiiU  l<*  pr<^ 
I  aiouhle  ud1i|im);  the  ennjjp-mw  liean  ttiundanilyia  lh>upttiair|  andthir 
I.Vmm  blowinf  ftiKu  tlie  tm  tFjDpeu  tli«  emwtivi-  bosi  uf  ilie  wunau 


At  Nirn  ronimciicEw  tlic  passafti;  of  thi;  maritiint;  Alps,  an^  i 
I  tliose  who  havt-  (TBVuOdJ  tJw  ruul  wJU  fiiTtl  tut  (llffirulty  irf  | 
I'IcquicMing  in  what  we  have  aiwcHol  respecting  it  on  a  fonnef. 

Kg4.    Tlur  AuccvMion  ofvicivs,  Iwltiorwattnu  land,  iH  I. 
<e  (liTersity  aiid  exquisite  beauty,  anil  the  road  itscU',  rul  fmiq 
llie  Md«  uf  liir  tnotintain«i|  wmvtimiMt  through  solid  rut^ks,  1*  unl 
I  ^r  Utow  marvellous  works  which  it  required  the  ^nius  of  Na^ 
liDOletin  lo  coned vc,  and  all  lii.i  cnero^and  n:H>liiliun  la  orcDni^~| 
I  pliah.    The  flnesl  portiou ,  of  it  is  aoDut  the  Uille  priDd|ialil v 
I  of  Monaco,  tlic  chkT  inwii  of  which,  HJluatccI  ou  a  promonlai^ 
\  jutting  far  out  into  Ihe  nea,  ia  i>resented  to  the  eye  in  a  varicM   J 
of  ailmirntile  puintx  of  view  by  the  winding  of  the  road.   TnlLJ 
sovereign  ofthla  ininiatui'C  ntute  must  be  an  iinmeaBely  impor' 
ant  jHtrsona^c  in  bis  own  estimation  asd  that  of  hi»  subjeel 
r  judging  from  lite  tleporlmenl  of  the  oflleers  of  hia  poliet:  ni 
I  euritom-hnusc     Hia  at/czxtt  serenisHma  is  said  not  lunK^i 
I'  lo  tiave  hull  hi«  itoniplnccocy  dit»Lurb(;d  in  a  tteriuun  di-^^rit!  hv 
I  ttic  ineolenw  ofon  Englishman,  who,  haying  bpon  command^ 
I  tD  leave  liiM  dumlnian*  in  Iwcnty'four  luiilr?*,  ncnt  him  word  itv  M 
Lftply,  Hut  t)V  had  ordered  horses  and  would  be  out  of  thuu  ia.  'I 
I  A»>.  ft 

I      Our  tuthnr's  progt^ss  through  Italy  was  ordered  in  Ihe  most 
I  Cligiblf)  i)ianiii:r.     Frnm  Genoa  he  wetil  to  Pitui,  L>;g)i(ini  iuid 
I  Florence,  thoncc  to   Rome,    by  iJie  Sienna  route,  thence  to 
I  Voptea,  from  which  he  ruturnvd  to  Kome,  anil  afterwards  ti^ 
I  Florence  by  Ihe  mad  of  Penigia  und  the  Falls  of  Tumi.    Pnidfl| 
ftlbc  TuMuiii  e.Hpilal  he  >ifoeeetled  in  Venire,  passing  throug^H 
pBologna,  Fcrrara  and  Tadua;   and  continued  his  jounit>yj{^| 
[  Miljiii,  Htwnding  a  day  iir  ivta  on  ihu  w»y,  in  Vicenia,  Venrtii^ 
^■jid  Itreacja.     Uad  he  alwn  ihsiIm  a  likioar  into  the  interior  oP 
Bpe  enuntrr,  and   honoured   Pnnnn.  Plarnnlia,  Manlira,  sod' 
■fwlnia  witli  his  preience,  and  ihen  bent  hi-i  utepa  lo  TurilU 
Be  WOtilil  have  M-rn  all  that  is  cumpriacd  in  ihe  uhuaI  /firo;  bw'   . 
Hbvuig  1^  ^lilaii,  Uiat  "la  |iaft|uc  1  la  sourdine  xnil  diahlo^    1 
Hlfeiait  lili;,''   in  other  words,  that  rirrumntanees  bad  tice(irre<h  1 
I  which  rendered  him  anxious  to  eel  home,  he  haftcncd  over  Uitf  i 
rQinipUm  wilhotit  cveo  visiting  Lakt:  Como,  om:  nf  ihc  MgM^ 
f  w)iii:h,  iu  the   laogtuge  uf  Iravelliirs,  if  you  di)  not  see,  yoqj    I 
I  have  ?ecn  nothing.  •  j 

I  lie  also  nnpcftra  to  have  propi;rly  limed  his  residence  in  Ulttm 
[  dEArrrnt  cities,  alUiongh  he  disdains  to  troablc  himwlf  witlTI 
I  dates,  and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  scaaona  only  by  inference,  J 
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are  those  principally,  and,  until  the  word  became  misapplied,  almost  ex- 
clusively, spoken  of  by  travellers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject.  Agrri- 
grentum,  and  the  whole  south  side  of  Sicily,  which  are  directly  opposite  to 
the  point  whence  the  sirocco  is  said  to  come,  are  not  noticed  by  any  writer 
as  being  particularly  exposed  to  its  stifling  influence,  or,  indeed,  as  being 
obnoxious  to  it  at  all.  Is  this  not  very  singular  1  let  me  ask.  Is  it  not, 
in  fact,  subversive  of  the  very  idea  of  its  origin  ?  Again,  no  part  of  the 
coast  of  Greece  has  ever  been  reputed  as  liable  to  the  efiects  of  the  siroc- 
co ;  and  yet  no  rational  cause  can  he  assigned  for  this  exemption,  if  it  be 
true  that  it  comes  from  the  oppos^ite  coast ;  and,  after  various  inquiries 
made  of  naval  ofliccrs  who  have  been  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
who  have  navigated  this  sea  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  directions,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  And  one  who  had  ever  experienced  its  eflVcts  while  traversing 
for  years  the  very  track  of  its  supposed  course.  How  is  it  possible,  let  me 
again  ask,  that  this  could  have  happened,  did  the  sirocco  cross  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Africa  1 

*'  Its  denomination  of  a  wind^  in  the  flrst  place,  is  misapplied ;  for  it  must 
be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  felt  its  baneful  impression,  that  when 
this  state  of  atmosphere  exists  there  is  no  wind  at  all.  The  day  it  prevails 
is  overcast,  sultry,  and  culm ;  look  around,  and  you  ^ee  nothing  but  a  lurid 
haze, as  ofl'ensive  to  the  eye  as  its  breath  is  poisonous  to  every  other  sense. 
**But  after  having  endeavoured,  by  the  foregoing  observations,  to  set 
aside  the  unfounded  and  mistaken  notion  entertained  of  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  sirocco,  how  otherwise,  the  traveller  has  a  right  to  inquire,  is 
the  phenomenon  to  be  explained?  The  following  is  the  view  I  am  inclined 
to  take  of  it. 

"  From  the  fuming  mouths  and  crevices  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  pseudo- 
volcanic  vicinity  of  the  PisciarcUi,  Solfatara,  and  Bale  {vaporiftrac  Baiat)^ 
from  Stromboli  and  Etna,  there  is  constantly  issuing  mephitic  vapours  and 
gases,  which,  trom  their  heated  and  rarefled  state,  naturdlly  ascend,  and, 
mixing  with  the  purer  circumambient  air,  get  diluted  and  dispersed  by 
every  casual  wind.  But  let  us  suppose  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  take 
place,  namely,  that  this  mephitic  atmosphere  shall  suiTer  a  sudden  diminu- 
tion of  its  elasticity  through  a  change  of  temperature  taking  place  high  up 
in  the  air,  while  the  aqueous  vapour  it  holds  dissolved  becoirfcs  in  conse- 
quence more  condensed ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  shall  be  no  wind 
to  disperse  the  gaseous  exhalations  as  they  continue  to  arise  from  below; 
the  natural  effect  must  be,  for  these  dense  vapours  to  descend,  and  for 
those  which  are  being  evolved  to  fall  again,  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled 
down  to  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  all  which  must  be,  for  this  concentrated 
mass  of  mephitic  vapour  to  lodge,  by  reason  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  thus  envelope  within  its  range  and  influ- 
ence every  bein^  that  breathes. 

*' Added  to  this  state  of  contamination  are  the  fresh  exhalations  that  con- 
tinue to  be  emitted,  thus  saturating  the  more  strongly  with  mephitism  the 
already  iufected  air;  and  in  cities  where  narrow  winding  streets  and  high 
buildings  entangle  these  mephites,  and  impede  their  dispersion,  the  sutlb- 
cating  adulteration  must  of  necessity  be  more  powerfully  felt.  Now,  the 
effects  on  the  human  frame  w  hich  the  sirocco  produces  are  precisely  those 
known  to  be  caused  by  mephitic  <:a%:es  when  inhaled;  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  proximity  of  Naples  to  Vesuvius,  and  of  Messina  and  Palermo  to 
Stromboli  and  htna,  we  can  no  lontrer  wonder  at  their  beiiig  sites  particu- 
larly exposed  to  experience  the  siroeco,  or  at  the  immunity  of  other  places 
in  the  same  parallel,  which,  if  it  really  proceed  from  the  African  coast, 
would  encumber  the  other  difficulties  attached  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  wind 
which  is  no  wind,  with  an  additional  paradox.    In  a  word,  the  sirocco, 
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"  Walking  on  thn  Moma  Pincio  ono  day,  1  poruiivod  ihin  uid  Tariouil  j 
eom  t">«ed  airata  uf  ruIraiiU  dull,  developpj  bjr  the  partial  f iiitliiK  away  of 
ilic  nill  far  ihe  pnih  which  rsnttns  on  its  Iii>ig|j[;  ami  tin  uxsnilning  It  In 
difTnreiit  plaoes,  I  found  il  lo  bo  Aiilimty  fanned  of  a  mound  of  the  nraa 
rolrnnir  malarial.  It  U  of  a  bluish  cuTuiir,  (pMbM  wlih  while  tpott, 
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knapnck.  This  ptvynlj  of  the  soil  of  Rome  U,  in  iny  upinlan,  the  chief 
•onioa  of  the  tDalaria,  lo  fatnl  in  Its  cIToirt*  liom  at  certain  scissons  i>{  tha 
year.  lis  line  of  dSaitibution  mv1t»  iltii  Ikmlt  oflu  op  era  lion,  nod  thia  cii> 
eiimatiince  will  0t)>lain  how  one  mdo  of  n  «tre(<l  atiould  be  DOiorlouslj 
vnhfAltlijr,  and  ihv  nthi-t  fne  of  anjnoxioua  tnflu«ncn.  TI>ffinol<th"adl«M 
etumvrr  muit  rn-qiienily  iiare  wiWMsed  how  apecdily  the  roads  in  thp 
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iqiBcn of  linM  :  it  is  obaorhttriby  thn  tliirsty  nature  of  iho  sijili  and  he  may 
oonviuca  hinielf  of  Ibn  fiiot.  by  rcmariiing  how  poitnuently  tnniit  this  u 
all  the  y«ar  taund  a  few  inclitia  under  the  Murfnof.     lUat  und  moliturr,  wB 
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On  a  BuhseijiientiMgc,  he  mahcs  these  additional  oliscrra- 
fiona  in  rrfrrencft  to  the  health  of  the  EtcrnsI  City. 
%■  I>  ia  a  diaputitd  noinl,  whethei  Itoroe  was  raually  noiioua  M  bcallh  la 
ent  as  il  is  found  u>  bo  to  modeTn  Uaios.  I  liilnk  a  revUw  of  lu  p«ea- 
mpuKnijihy  CMt  •■tiia  this  tnatw,  iadepAndf^t  of  history.    Idity  idb 

CI  of  Lh«mnolMD  plaguoB*  that  occurrvd  between  387  an<f  IBIVA.cfoT 
_  hlcbthlinatOT,!  with  s  pTopliylaellcvieW,  insiitulod  ibf> /oj^AMnKuMK 
~  B  Miantlana  am'oral  plaiss  whicti  wtt*  randrrnd  aniDhnblMbiit  ftoai  Iha 
-~-  Tantlua,  in  bis  16ih  book,  likewise  relntMhowa  pasUAmus air, 
s  liuei  laid  wasW  Ibe  Campagiiia,  d^aoisting  rts  t<>*ns  and  siU 
D*,  add  Ihvftr-D  i-xlandin^  into  and  dnrastatiutt  Ronr  itself;  H  snocksd 
clHaKS  nf  the  prnpU  indiacrlnilnaulv.  1'hc  hotisM  wnre  fiDcd  with 
iha  dmJ,  tbo  slnxrts  with  funeraU  ;  and  it  was  lamnotshU  to  tii>«r  llio 
«nl1in|a  anil  cnt*  u{  a  untTsrsally  bOTMTod  poepio  mourning  Ibn  tnaa  of 
kuabanila  and  witcs,  of  muUiara  and  ehiJdraD.    .      , 
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"  I  think  a  wron^  idea  is  entertained  of  the  fbnner  htffh  ttate  of  caltiT^ 
tion  of  the  Cnnipa<rna  di  Roma,  since  the  soil  greneraily  seems  neTier  to 
have  been  distiirht  d  by  the  plough — a  fact  distinctly  demonstrated  by  the 
uncqiiiyocal  volcanic  character  it  still  bears;  whereas,  over  the  entire  of 
the  Campngna  Felix,  which  we  know  to  have  been  subjected  to  tillage  for 
ages,  the  several  incrredients  composing  the  soil  are  so  amalsrsmatedas  no 
lonj^pr  to  possess  their  original  character,  now  only  cognizable  by  its  dryi 
pulverulent,  and  ciueritious  appearance,  and  by  what  remains  yet  untouch- 
ed about  its  outskirts.    When  last  in  Rome  I  took  occasion  to  explain  my 
▼lews  of  the  strong  attractive  nature  of  its  soil  for  humidity,  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  retains  it,  and  of  the  morbific  effluvia  engendered  by  the 
united  action  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
corruption  embedded  in  a  soil  so  favourable  to  putrefactive  decomposition. 
With  such  facts  before  our  eyes,  there  is  no  necessity,  nay,  it  is  absurd,  in 
mv  opinion,  to  look  so  far  as  the  Pontine  marshes,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  with  the  Alban  hills  intervening  as  a  barrier,  for  malarias,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  must  have  unvarying  winds,  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  to  blow  them  thither  undiluted,  otherwise  they  will  not  account  for 
the  periodic  autumnal  unheal thiness  of  Rome.    At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  weather  is  sultry;  tlie  miasmata  have  attained  their  intensest  viru- 
lence, and  most  abound ;  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  is,  at  the  same 
time,  predisposed  by  the  relaxation  produced  by  the  continuance  of  the 
heat;  and  hence  arises  the  prevalence  of  those  remittent  fevers  that  prove 
annually  so  fatal  in  this  place.    It  is  these  accumulated  exhalations, 
indeed,  that  constitute  what  haa  been  denominated,  so  improperly,  the 
•irocco  of  Rome,  which,  when  condensed  and  precipitated  oy  their  own 
ffrevity,  or  bv  a  change  of  atmospherical  elasticity,  diffuse  themselves 
tnroughout  the  narrow  streets  and  low  situations  of  the  city,  and  thus 
engender  fevers  of  the  most  dangerona  type.    It  is  computed  that  above 
10,(KM>  pounds  weight  of  bark  are  yearly  consumed  in  Rome  and  its  vici- 
nity.   The  population  of  Rome  is  estimated  at  148,000,  and  the  deaths 
exceed  the  births  in  the  proportion  of  6114  to  4299.     Phthisis,  1  may  add* 
is  far  from  bping  an  uncommon  disease  among  the  inhabitants.  With  such 
an  undeniable  and  frightful  fact  before  him,  I  take  that  medical  man  to  be 
either  unpardonably  ignorant  or  cruelly  unprincipled,  who  can  recommend 
snch  a  place  indiscriminately  as  a  fit  residence  tor  the  consumptive.*' 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  we  may  as  well,  also,  extract  what 
he  says  about  those  aguish  places,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which, 
if  they  arc  fit  for  notJiing  else,  would  certainly  be  admirably 
calculated  for  an  establishment  of  Shakers. 

**The  volume  of  water  which  escapes  from  under  the  limestone  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines  is  truly  astonishing.  The  principal  drains  run  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  more  resemble  wide  canals  than  drains,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  They  arc  so  well  levelled,  that  the 
stream  of  water  cannot  stagnate,  but  runs  freely  away.  With  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  these  celebrated  marshes,  I  made 
excursions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  where  the  water  allowed  me; 
and  the  result  of  my  observations  surprised  me  a  good  deal.  The  soil  in 
most  places  is  exceedingly  superficial,  often  not  deeper  than  two  or  three 
inches;  and  below  this,  there  is  a  foundation  of  solid  stone.  This  last  is 
a  calcareous  deposition  from  the  waters  flowing  from  under  the  mountains, 
and  is  nrecisely  similar  to  the  travertine,  found  and  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tivoli.  This  sediment  encases,  and,  in  time,  petrifies,  the 
reeds  and  other  tabular  vegttables  that  grow  in  the  soil,  thus  forming  con- 
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genes  of  internipted  conduits  for  the  lodgment  of  water.  It  is  to  this  pe- 
coliarity  of  formation,  that  the  miasmata  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  great 
part,  owe  their  origin ;  hut  while  there  is  no  denying  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence, to  a  certain  extent,  the  degree  of  alarm  this  excites  appears  to  me 
one  of  those  common  errors  perpetuated  by  idle  repetition,  unconfirmed  by 
personal  investigation,  and  unreasonably  exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  the 
pusillanimous.  In  my  way,  1  passed  above  fort^  labourers  at  work,  widen- 
ing one  of  the  drains;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  appearances,  they 
allseemed  robust  and  healthy,  working  with  vigour  under  a  scorching  sun, 
and  half  lip  to  their  knees  in  water.  Habit,  it  is  true,  is  Nature's  lieuten- 
ant, and  we  see  elsewhere  indigene  thrive  in  a  climate  which  is  almost 
certainly  fatal  to  a  stranger  not  inured  to  iu" 

We  believe  that  imagination  has  had  its  full  share  in  creating 
the  delightful  idea,  which  is  generally  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  climate  of  Italy.  Its  serene  skies  can  be  darkened  by 
vapours  quite  as  black  and  as  continuous  as  are  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  gloomiest  portions  of  the  glolie;  its  balmy  atmos- 
phere may  produce  a  shivering  throughout  your  frame,  quite 
as  uncomfortable  as  is  experienced  in  even  hyperborean  re- 
gions; and  the  changes  arc  often  quite  as  violent,  as  in  the 
United  States  themselves,  where  one  may  well  reply  to  the  re- 
mark, <<  Fine  weather  to-day,"  as  a  foreigner,  used  to  do,  shaking 
his  head  at  the  same  time,  with  a  dismal  air,  <<  Yes  sir,  but  God 
alone  knows  what  it  will  be  to-morrow!"  Moreover,  the 
means  of  protecting  one's  self  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  at  least  against  cold,  are  by  no  means  of  a  description  to 
enable  one  to  set  it  at  defiance.  The  Russian  who  returned  to  St 
Petersburg,  in  winter,  from  Italy,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
of  getting  warm,  was  not  guilty  of  so  ridiculous  an  act  as  might 
be  imagined.  In  his  own  compact  domicil,  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  climate  of  the  north,  so  as  to  allow  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere  to  obtain  no  more  ingress  than  might  be 
desired,  whilst  his  ignipotcnt  stove  diffused  a  grateful  heat  into 
every  corner,  he  could  look  out  upon  the  frozen  face  of  nature, 
and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  wintry  wind  with  sensations  even 
of  delight,  from  the  increase  of  the  feeling  of  comfort  which 
the  contrast  occasioned;  but  in  the  airy  apartments  of  an 
Italian  mansion,  designed  for  refuge  from  the  power  of  the 
sun,  with  their  marble-floors,  loose  windows  and  badly  arranged 
hearths  (if  any)  he  might  well  have  apprehended  congelation, 
when  the  thermometer  was  at  the  freezing  point  >Ve  can 
assert  that  we  have  suffered  more  from  cold  in  Italy  with- 
in doors,  where  such  suffering  is  most  to  Ixi  deprecated,  because 
not  to  be  so  easily  removed  by  exercise,  than  in  any  other 
country,  however  less  may  have  lieen  the  frigidity  without 
It  may  also  be  affirmed  tliat  the  Italiaoff^  endure  cold  much 
better  than  the  inhabitants  of  severer  regionii  eitlier  from 
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the  circumstance  of  being  indurated  by  the  habit  of  living 
as  they  do  in  winter;  or  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  oi 
caloric  in  their  blood,  infused  by  the  protracted  continuance 
of  "  the  nearer  course"  of  the  sun.  Fire  is  by  no  means  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  them ;  it  is  even  deemed,  in  Rome  at 
least,  unhealthy;  and  they  sit  tranquilly,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
comfortably,  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  such,  that  an 
American,  if  obliged  to  remain  in  it,  would  not  think  of  any 
thing  but  endeavouring  to  keep  his  circulation  active.  In  the 
churches,  especially,  they  exhibit  this  characteristic  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  The  atmosphere  there,  during  the  winter 
months,  is,  for  the  most  part,  intolerable;  few  strangers  possess 
sufficient  warmth  of  devotion  to  endure  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  unless  abundantly  provided  with  covering:  but  they 
seem  to  be  insensible  to  it  altogether. 

One  church  there  is,  indeed,  and  that  the  one  most  attractive 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  which  you  may  resort  for  the 

Krpose  of  escaping  the  cold,  so  delicious  is  its  temperature, 
summer,  also,  it  affords  a  refuge  from  the  heat,  of  equal 
delectability.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  St  Peter's,  whose  im- 
mense  extent  and  the  numerous  lamps  kept  constantly  burning 
in  it,  preserve  an  almost  unvarying  atmosphere  thoughout  the 
year,  unaffected  by  the  weather,  and  exactly  at  the  point 
between  the  two  extremes,  which  is  the  most  congenial  to  the 
human  temperament  The  physicians  in  Rome  affirm  that  if 
they  could  keep  their  consumptive  patients  there  entirely  for 
a  time,  a  great  many  lives  would  be  saved.  As  it  is,  not  a  few 
are  lost  by  visiting  the  other  churches,  and  the  galleries.  The 
difference  between  their  temperature,  and  that  without,  is  often 
so  sensible  as  to  be  perilous  to  the  strongest  constitutions.  It 
may  thus  be  imagined  that  persons  of  weak  lungs  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  serious  danger  from  such  sudden  and  violent 
transitions.  Yet  pulmonary  invalids  go  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  their  health,  and  forthwith  commence  the 
business  of  sight-seeing,  heedless  of  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned;  the  consequence  is  that  death,  in  most  cases,  arrests 
them  before  they  have  completed  the  round. 

Our  author  is  not  as  communicative  %vith  respect  to  his  obser- 
vation of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  his  vivacity 
and  acuteness  might  authorize  us  to  wish;  but  what  he  does 
aay  upon  the  subject,  manifests,  on  the  whole,  no  unkindneas 
of  sentiment  The  Italians  we  believe  to  be  a  well  disposed, 
kind-hearted  race,  however  much  the  lower  orders  of  them  may 
be  inclined  to  evince  their  hospitality,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
worthy  John  Bull,  whose  treatment  of  a  Frenchman  caused  the 
latter  to  express  the  most  fervid  gratitude  to  him  for  his  good- 
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ness,  because,  said  the  Gaul,  '<  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  took  me 
in."  Notwithstanding  this  trait  in  their  character,  we  may 
hazard  the  assertion,  that  even  those  who  have  suffered  the 
most  from  it,  depart  with  a  feeling  towards  them,  of  sincere 
good-will,  and  a  higher  opinion  of  them  in  general,  than  was 
at  first  entertained,  having  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  observers  of  their  nature,  that 
<^  whatever  there  is  of  good  in  tliem,  is  their  own,  and  achieved 
in  despite  of  circumstances;  whilst  what  there  is  of  evil,  ia 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  destiny  which  has  befallen 
them  in  the  great  lottery  of  nations."  The  axiom  which  >vould 
fix  upon  tliem  the  blame  of  bringing  this  destiny  upon  thcm-» 
selves — that  nations  always  deserve  Uieir  fate,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  more  plausible  than  just  Force,  fraud,  circumstances 
against  which  virtue  in  all  her  strength  and  majesty  can  be  of 
no  avail,  may  bind  chains,  in  Uie  first  instance,  upon  the  noblest 
land;  and  its  energies  may  be  subsequently  cramped  to  such  a 
degree,  by  the  compression  of  the  fetters,  as  to  disable  it  from 
making  efforts  sufficient  to  throw  them  off  when  the  deed  might 
be  achieved.  If  the  Italians  aiH)  still  slaves,  it  is  because  they 
are  still  pinioned  to  the  earth  by  superior  power;  not  lieeause 
they  are  quitely  submissive  to  their  condition,  and  destitute  of 
the  desire  to  raise  themselves  erect  Servi  siam^  says  Alfierii 
tna  servi  ancor  fremanti>  A  spirit  is  rife,  now  at  least, 
amongst  them,  which  may  be  affirmed,  in  the  words  of  another 
poet,  to  be  one  "  qui  mord  enfremissant  lefrein  de  Peseta^ 
vage,^^  Sympathy  with  them  is  the  strongest  sentiment  that 
is  excited  in  the  stranger's  breast  in  relation  to  their  lot,  and 
this  would  not  l)e  the  case  if  they  did  not  exhibit  qualities  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  their  misfortune  quite  as  much  as  their 
fault,  if  that"  frein"  continues  to  disgrace  Uieir  mouths. 

Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kternal  City,  our  autlior 
speaks  thus : 

*'  Willi  re^rard  to  the  private  character  of  the  Romans,  I  cannot,  as  far 
as  my  own  experience  and  obsiTvation  ^o,  speak  too  highly.  They  are  a 
poliatied  and  v(!ry  friendly  people,  thoiijrh  Beeminsrly  somewhat  reserved 
on  tirtit  aniii-.iiutanoe,  from  bein?  more  grave  and  sedate  than  the  Fronch; 
sensible  of  tlii'ir  present  degraded  state,  and  secretly  anxious  for  a  change; 
above  many  of  the  contemptible  praclicen  which  debase  the  character  of 
some  other  nations  that  enjoy  more  liberal  institutions;  and  if  their  virtues 
are  of  a  less  prominent  and  exalted  cast,  so  also  are  their  vices  less  meaa 
and  universal.  The  greater  the  restraints  of  despotism,  the  more  it  seems 
to  diminish  the  general  extent  of  crime,  whilst  it  aggravates  its  dega*e  of 
atrocity.  Iloncu  a  Roman,  when  an  abandoned  character,,  stops  short  at 
tlie  commission  of  no  crime,  how  flagitious  soever;  and  among  the  most 
prevalent,  the  disregard  of  human  life  is  cunspicnoua.  I  was  credibly 
informed  by  one  of  themselves,  that,  on  an  averago,  tliere  are  about  five 
assassinations  committed  weekly  in  Rome;  but  as  nopublio  notic*  it  givea 
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oC  the  fwla,  b  ciraaircr  ■■>;  Mv  \«*ig  Knooeh  la  tbia  ci^  witlmat  Iwiiihi 
of  lliem,  unlsai  1>;  bmuIchU  Jflalouiy  in  ttia  nioirl  (irquMit  emmrn  for  MS 
ikn^inorf  vesfMncif,  and  verj  oft«n  proeesding,  I  wm  larocmMlt  to 
illleit  tntngnes. 

The  FiorentiiKtH  he  denomtiuitcs  a  race  of  gentle  penak, 
"genteel  in  pxterior  miming  even;"  alnl  the  prainc  is  tuittij'- 
perbolical.  Cieneriiil/  speaking,  foreigners  Hj)]>ear  to  vojoun 
luiioniist  (hem  with  grvalcr  aiitisfscliun  ihuu  amongst  the  inlu- 
(MtanU  III*  any  oUier  Italian  town.  They  posaeiu  a  refineRiut 
aixl  a  tempered  gaiety  of  (lepertrnvnt,  which  act  with  i  moH 

Snial  eSeel  upon  the  stranger's  feeling  A  sympathy'  wtj 
diecorcred,  in  some  respects,  between  their  chantclcrmol 
the  Mpcet  of  lh«  lientitifiil  region  in  which  tltey  dwdil, 
appellation  of  Florcnlia  is  ahuDdantly  justified  Ity  lU 
lovclincwsnd  enlivenin((  fertility. 

Our  autlior's  criticisms  upon  the  m*ster-piere«  of  tho  penal 
and  the  ehim.7l,  wilJt  wliicti  Italy  u  fillcil,  «rc  auffiuetilly  ov 
mcrous,  und  indicate  conaidai'ablc  taste.  We  tnctract.  coDceni- 
ing  the  most  noted  ohje<-t»,  a  few  whieh  are  evrtalnlj  not  \ht 
worat  in  relation  to  them  that  have  been  iibtniilud  upuD  ik 
world. 

"Txt  T(MP*  OS  Mttmn. — Innnmatnhlp  hk  ffcr*  llip  <nuu  T  tra4  aMarf 
IhlaocTlebntledatnUir,  hovf  impeifMlS;  Uiey  all  rrprraraittm  uni'innir  IV 
chiinnomwhiflireTitpUBiiirliiiiianHloa  ttaiQfialihellir  i'  ^  i 
oo  (iiv  human  form.  Thiitiniiamenumafivmainaiitire.bui  i: 
hitMlro^ed;  nnd  aurli  It  ii  with  BTerycait  of  iha  work  .■  ■ 
AltuMiian— loeMliiinplaslerislownboilylfolliBitlniJi— ■.  ■ 
glnBiaromSfeCAinoi*.  Ilniu»tbimeffnlnl)P«piiri'i  1         .  . 
convp^  anyjtitt  idea  of  ihii  oxiraordlnaiyprodn.  . 

"llie  entire  Mirfatw  of  MiU  ili^ilr.oie  statu*  hi. 
wlifa  divLaiiy.    iJoRnJnff  DncnnictonK  of  any    'i> 

■nitiidn  i*  itiat  nt'  ualcad  modoUy  aioor.  nttd  ui»->'i:,  iiri  cD'.inuiunrr 
lircatbc*  the  innoeont  TDlupUoafoeaa  of  Nature  to  full  bluwt  end  ihn  ryn 
l^ldea  frCin  lieaut;  to  beaoljr,  and  ficm  gnw  lo  gnre,  (n  rnffltlw  Btajlul- 
nass,  rDiliracinic  «<ach  cliarm  io  endleat  auRivuion  iiiiK«ilkit.-d,  br  Ibere  U 
nfl  r>»ting.ptai)p.  It  darea  not  »«ii)«  on  Im  lipa.  thcj  aro  loo  iartdftg;  ii 
vanlania  nut  tu  rcjioae  ov  linr  bourn,  {t  in  «o  pntf.  Nnlind,  M<l  y*i  th« 
flgnrn  it  not  Itiivd  :  ii  wnrnia  ih«  feif1fti|[a,  fant  ■Im'*  n<>t  inflam*  thnD.  OU 
aarvn  tlin  aafl  entilnnrm  ef  luti  body,  and  nith  What  gne»  Uta  OlnU  IM 
Bteali  frum  iindei  thai  charniinft  kncu.  Venut  is  nn  earili,  and  tai  A* 
d**  not  urrtu  vci  prvM  Ui  fnr  ihe  Quiwn  of  Lo»e  trcaila  ao  tlfflrUTtiW 
■ht  appBiin  to  lund  on  Ihi>  froth  of  a  freAh-lirokan  wavu." 

'■CiNor»*ii  V(tvus^-Thiai!nloI)riit(.l 
tny  todjniwti.  will,  the  dMiie  Vi 
lalnlj.  jrt  thf  fiMnn  laotts  as  If  *«n«lb)(>  of  I.". 

ahroiMl*  twr  heauiina  rrrai  dghl,  she  SH^ma  nt  ii  ,  ■  !,n 

hsr.      rbn  dnr"ial  vinw  U  ttin  fiiie»t,  ot  farinir  Ij-  TV 

■new  io  from  i«  i]iti\]i  by  tW  drapery,  whiob.  I^.  ■  ,,■»  jo 

OTiltt5iei>fiit  ftuUreai  tn  th« figure  :  nnd  as  jout  .j..  j.  [  i.i  .  ;jil*,  tt 
rjlli  on  limtit  tliai  nra  coai»i>  wbi-n  campared  wiiti  xh'Jte  v(  il,/,  tiircbn 
Vrnus,  eT*ry  contour  of  wlibli,  a*  you  mdenTDur  lo  gasa^  b  •«  aHpper; 
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and  fine,  that  the  eye  glides  off  the  polished  surface  like  tears  from  the 
check  of  sobbing  girlhood." 

**  The  Apollo.— This  glorious  example  of  marble  made  god  by  the 
creative  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  stands  in  the  first  hall  to  the  left.  Time 
has  fortunately  respected  this  combination  of  human  forms  the  most  per- 
fect. The  body  exhibits  proportions  of  the  noblest  and  most  harmonioas 
description ;  the  limbs  are  freed  from  all  the  wants  of  humanity-— the  coun- 
tenance depicts  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty,  somewhat  ruffled  by  a 
frown :  ana  the  entire  figure  may  be  considered  the  ehef-{P(guvre  of  the 
beau-ideal;  not  masculine,  nor  yet  adolescent — the  god  of  da?  and  of 
music.  Whatever  be  the  action  represented,  it  is  performed  with  the  fiat 
of  a  divinity :  the  arm  which  hail  bent  the  bow  is  still  extended,  the  other 
hangs  down  by  his  side,  as  if  the  shaft  had  fled :  from  his  eye  darts  a  look  that 
precedes  the  arrow,  and  his  lips  indicate  vengeance  triumphant ;  the  ser- 
pent Python  is  pierced,  and  writhes  in  the  agonies  of  death.  This  beautiful 
statue  was  found  on  the  sea  shore,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Antium, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

<^The  Laucoon. — ^This  celebrated  group,  as  the  reader  knows,  repre- 
sents the  misfortunes  of  Laocoon,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  whose  story  is  related 
in  Virgil.  At  the  first  glance  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  difference 
between  this  and  all  the  copies  he  may  have  seen  of  it.  Bandinelli's,  in 
the  Florence  Gallery,  is  the  group  defunct— the  mere  corpse  of  the  original. 
To  represent  outline  and  muscle  is  a  mere  mechanical  excellence— what 
the  hand  can  copy  ;  but  what  genius  inspires  is  wanting— the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  originality. 

**  Pain,  sentiment,  and  couracrc,  are  the  three  athletics  which  you  see 
wrestling  for  mastery  in  this  admirable  group.  Laocoon  is  attacked  in 
fiank  by  one  of  the  serpents,  which  winds  its  coils  round  his  arms  and 
body.  The  cry  of  pain  from  the  bite  is  almost  forcing  itself  from  his  half- 
opened  lips,  but  the  courage  of  the  man  closes  them  again.  What  perfec- 
tion of  anatomy !  every  tortuous  vein  swells  with  exertion  and  agony.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  man  are  what  you  least  and  last  notice  :  it  is  those  of 
parental  tenderness  that  engross  the  feelings.  The  children,  whilst  flying 
to  their  father  for  protection,  are  seized  by  the  serpents;  and  here  note  the 
judgment  of  the  artist.  To  have  represented  them  both  bitten  would  have 
been  a  sameness  :  one  alone  shall  be  their  immediate  victim,  and  that  the 
youngest;  the  other  is  merely  imprisoned  in  the  folds  of  one  of  the  horrid 
reptiles,  and  his  sacrifice  is  deferred.  The  fate  of  the  youngest  is  the  roost 
pathetic  :  he  runs  to  shelter  himself  in  his  father's  bosom ;  the  serpent 
seizes  him— coils  round  his  tender  limbs,  and  liAs  him  up  in  the  air; 
while  with  another  fold  he  fixes  one  of  his  feeble  arms :  another  coil  winds 
round  his  infant  breast,  stifling  the  dying  scream  which  calls  on  his  father 
for  succour.  But  the  tragedy  is  not  finished  :  the  fate  of  the  elder  is  not 
decided.  Pinioned  in  thi'  horrid  embrace,  in  vain  the  boy  casts  a  piteous 
look  on  his  helpless  parent;  in  vain  his  hands  attempt  to  sever  the  folds 
which  entwine  him ;  his  hands,  alas  !  arc  too  feeble.  Will  these  reptiles 
be  satiated  when  they  have  devoured  Laocoon,  and  sucked  the  life's  blood 
of  Uie  younger  boy  ?  What  a  sublime  genius  it  indicates  to  make  of  an 
event  so  horrible,  a  scene  so  pathetic !  In  Virgil,  the  action  is  success- 
ive; hero,  it  is  simultaneous.  In  Virgil,  the  serpents  have  already  de- 
Mtroyed  the  two  children,  when  the  father  flies  to  their  succour;  here,  the 
children  and  their  father  are  bound  together  in  the  same  fatal  coils.  Lao- 
coon, in  Virgil,  utters  piercing  cries ;  on  ihe  marble  he  is  silent.  Virgil 
describes  the  bodily,  the  sculptor  the  moral,  sufTerings  of  the  father.  The 
artist  is  the  poet,  and  Virgil  the  mere  artist:  the  latter  gives  a  narrative; 
the  sculptor  has  made  a  poem  of  the  subject.    The  group  of  the  Laocoon 
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fonnd  oo  the  Esqnilioe  Mount,  io  tlie  ruios  of  Titas's  palace.  Pliny 
mentions  having  iieen  it  in  the  same  place ;  and  it  is  from  him  we  learn  m 
names  of  the  authors  who  executed  it — Agesander,  Polydorua,  and  Athe- 
nodorus." 

M  FBasEua  or  CAifOTA.— Cano? a,  when  he  conceived  this  statue,  eri* 
dantly  had  the  idea  of  the  Apollo  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  hia  attempt  ia  ob- 
vioua^-that  of  rivalling  this  inimitable  statue.  Medusa's  head  ta  in  hia 
left  hand,  and  he  holds  the  sword  which  severed  it  in  his  right  The  h«ul 
and  trunk  are  fine,  yet  want  the  fascination  of  the  grand  prototype ;  while 
the  thighs  appear  loo  ahort  for  the  body ;  and  there  is  a  harahness  and  ati^ 
nets  about  the  limba,  which  disfigure  tlie  grace  and  ease  of  the  upper  parts. 
The  fault  in  the  proportion  of  Uie  limbs,  which  ii>  so  manifpst  at  a  little 
distance,  disappears  as  you  approach  the  figure,  owing  probably  to  the  eye 
heing  incapable,  from  its  position,  of  embracing  it  entirely.  The  drapery 
is  well  cast,  excepting  that  the  roll  round  the  arm  is  too  preciae  and  for- 
mal, and  checks  tne  eye  as  it  pursues  the  direction  given  to  it  by  the  look 
of  Perseus. 

"  The  figures  of  the  two  Weestless,  again,  by  the  same  artist,  are  still 
more  faulty.  That  to  the  right  of  the  Perseus  advances  the  left  leg  ao  far 
as  eompletelv  to  enfeeble  the  position.  This  is  most  conspicuous  when 
seen  in  profile;  while,  in  his  antagonist,  the  great  breadth  under  the  ax- 
illa, the  enormous  projection  of  the  ribs  and  iatiuimus  dorsi,  and  the  atant* 
ed  length  of  the  leit  forearm,  are  defects  which  caimot  but  atrike  the  most 
soperficial  observer.  Canova's  forte,  in  fact,  was  not  of  a  colossal  east : 
a  Hebe,  a  danzatrice,  or  an  angel,  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  his  deli- 
cate chisel ;  and  though  the  Perseus  partakes  of  the  latter  character,  it 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  tlian  «  failure.  loarua,  when  he  ventured 
to  approach  the  God  of  Day,  failed  in  the  bold  attempt ;  amaller,  then,  the 
marvel  that  Canova  should  not  surpass  the  son  of  Dedalus.*' 

«'  The  D vino  Gladiatoe.— Sitting  on  the  ground,  and  supporting  himself 
on  his  arm,  remark  how  finely  the  faiutncss  of  approaching  death  ia  poi^ 
trayed  in  his  countenance:  his  head  droops,  as  the  Jife^tream  gusnes 
from  his  wounded  side ;  but  this  expression  is  not  confined  to  the  counte- 
nanoe— «very  limb  dies.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Michael  Angelo  atu* 
died;  and  the  arm  on  which  the  Gladiator  rests  was  restored  by  this 
inimitable  artist.  But  to  call  this  statue  a  Gladiator,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
mianomer.  His  short,  coarse  hair,  the  profile  of  his  nose,  the  form  of  his 
srebrows,  his  niustachios,  a  kind  of  collar  round  his  neck ;  nothing,  in 
snort,  accorda  with  the  figures  of  gladiators,  elsewhere  represented,  but 
denote  appropriately  that  of  a  barbarian  warrior.  Ctesilas  was  the  sculp- 
tor. The  character  of  soul  represented  in  this  statue  is  truly  astonishinff, 
and  beautifully  illustrates  the  remark  of  Hume,  when  ho  says  that,  «^  it 
will  be  found  that  the  most  perfect  production  still  proceeds  from  the  moat 
perfect  thought,  and  that  it  is  mind  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we  be- 
stow our  applause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-proportioned  statue,  or  the  aym- 
mstry  of  a  noble  pile.** 

"  The  TaAVSFiocEATioN. — ^This  celebrated  painting  affords  an  oxample 
of  the  inadequacy  of  all  verbal  description  to  convey  auj^ht  save  a  feeble 
idea  of  a  fine  picture.  It  has  been  objected  to  it  as  a  fault,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  unity  in  its  structure,  by  its  representing  a  double  action ;  but  how 
else  was  it  possible  to  make  ao  fine  a  paintingof  a  subject  which,  if  treated 
to  the  letter,  afibrded  so  contracted  a  scope  oven  for  the  divine  imagination 
of  a  Raphael  ?  Though  a  double  action  be  its  composition,  yet  how  admi- 
rably has  the  annealing  skill  of  the  artist  surmounted  this  objection  and 
difficulty,  by  his  intimate  identificaiion  of  the  two  subjects ;  a  circumstance 
that  becomes  the  more  obvious  the  more  critically  strict  it  is  examined. 
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**  In  every  picture  the  eye  naturally  fixes  on  the  larseat  group,  that  ie« 
the  larfirpst  mass  of  colouring,  first,  which  in  the  Transfiguration  is  placed 
in  the  foregroand;  here  every  eye  and  finger  direct  the  regards  towards  the 
boy  poKsessed,  and  after  wandering  in  varied  delight  from  figure  to  figure* 
they  fix  on  the  terrific  yet  sublime  subject  of  the  miracle;  here  they  rest, 
partaking,  I  had  almost  said,  of  the  possession,  till,  stirred  by  curiosity  to 
behold  the  whole,  the  eye  is  led  upwards  by  the  right  hand  of  the  boy  to 
the  mystic  scene  which  gives  name  to  the  painting.  Follow  the  impulsa, 
and  as  you  regard  the  Redeemer  spiritualized,  you  find  it  insensibly  in- 
volved in  a  vortex  by  the  magic  circle,  made  by  the  prophets  and  the  apos- 
tles on  the  eminence.  Giddy  with  its  own  involuntary  revolutions,  the 
wearied  eye  sinks  downward  into  the  distant  landscape  for  a  moment^s 
repose ;  but  caught  in  its  fall  by  an  outstretched  hand,  it  is  thrown  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  painting,  only  to  be  seized  by  another ;  where,  getting 
again  entangled  in  the  eddy  of  this  painted  whirlpool,  it  recommences 
making  the  same  revolution  it  has  so  often  msde  before. 

"  This  celebrated  painting  exhibits  in  its  composition  a  fine  contrast  be- 
tween divinity  in  all  its  glory  and  power,  and  humanity  in  all  its  infirmity 
and  nothingness.  It  was  this  eloanent  ehef'4*auvre  of  art  that  spoke  the 
artist's  funeral  oration,  for  it  was  placed  by  his  side  when  his  corpse  lay 
in  state." 

**  Guidons  Aitrora. — While  night  still  envelopes  the  vast  sea  in  her 
mantle  of  grey,  lit  only  here  and  tnere  bj  the  foam  of  the  bubbling  waves ; 
young,  innocent,  and  beautiful,  clothed  m  variegated  veils  of  every  irides- 
cent hue,  emblematical  of  the  clouds  which  accompany  her,  Aurora  of  a 
sudden  appears  with  flowers  in  both  her  hands,  and  ttie  sky  reddens  around 
her.  She  advances  with  her  head  reverted,  and  eyes  full  of  tendeniese, 
regarding  the  God  of  Day,  who,  with  looks  not  less  affectionate,  is  gazing 
at  his  beloved  harbinger  as  he  follows  in  her  train.  In  full  day  these  two 
lovers  never  can  have  but  a  glimpse  of  each  other.  Four  superb  coursers 
playfully  graze  the  azure  waves:  these  acquire  the  tint  of  the  blushing 
star,  and  are  magnetically  harnessed  to  a  car  of  vermilion.  The  youngest 
daughters  of  rosy-fingered  Morn,  the  Hours,  so  like  their  mother,  laughing, 
hold  each  other  by  the  hand  around  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  whilst  hovering 
between  the  goddess  and  the  steeds,  Cupid  bears  the  flaming  torch  of  day ; 
he  shakes  it  over  the  universe;  parting  tears  tremble  on  the  eyelids  of 
Aurora;  and  in  an  instant  daylight  shines  abroad." 

^'  GuKRCi?ro*8  Apotheosis  or  St.  Petroxilla.— Fault  has  been  found 
with  Raphaers  Transfiguration,  because  it  represented  a  double  action. 
Here  this  objection  is  more  forcibly  applicable,  for  the  unities  of  both  time, 
place,  and  action,  are  still  more  manifestly  disregarded,  without  any  re- 
deeming skill  in  the  composition  of  it  to  compensate  the  transgression.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  you  see  the  interment  of  Petronilla ;  and  in 
the  upper,  her  apotheosis.  The  first  is  so  managed  as  to  drag  the  eye 
downwards,  ann  there  bury  it  in  the  same  cold  grave  with  the  dead  body  of 
the  sainL  Escaping  from  this  uncomfortable  scene,  by  a  sensible  effort  of  the 
will — a  circumstance  always  unfavourable  to  a  pleasing  impression,  for 
the  chain  ot  feeling  is  broken  in  upon,  and  its  unison  destroyed— the  eye 
now  rests,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canvass),  on  the  figure  of  the  saint 
received  into  heaven.  There  it  may  rest,  and  with  pleasure ;  but,  should 
it  wander  towards  two  figures  behind  that  of  Christ,  it  is  carried  involun- 
tarily hence,  to  admire  the  white-washing  of  the  ceiling.  Yet,  with  all 
these  defects,  it  is  a  noble  painting,  abounding  in  beautiful,  though  uncon- 
nected groups ;  and  time  has  given  it  its  richest,  mellowest  tint." 

Guide's  Beatified  Spirit,  in  the  palace  of  the  conservatorio 
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and  threats  them  not  in  vain.  The  victim  is  prostrate  upon  his 
back,  his  eye  <<  that  lifted  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky," 
fixed  upon  the  heavens  above,  from  which  proceeds  <<  a  golden 
emanation  gleaming  mild,"  whilst  a  host  of  angelic  beings  of 
loveliness  worthy  of  their  abode,  seem  to  be  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment of  the  release  of  his  soul  from  its  earthly  bonds,  to  receive 
and  conduct  it  to  <^  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 
The  murderer  is  standing  over  him  to  complete  his  fiendish 
work,  at  the  same  time  casting  a  glance  at  the  attendant,  who 
is  endeavouring  to  escape  with  all  the  wings  which  fear  lends 
to  the  feet,  as  if  he  were  about  to  make  an  efibrt  to  overtake 
and  involve  him  in  the  fate  of  the  saint  The  landscape  is  of 
ineffable  richness,  and  exquisitely  finished,  in  its  minutest 
details.  Every  plant  and  herb  with  which  the  ground  is 
covered,  is  painted  with  such  fidelity  to  nature,  that  bota- 
nists might  here  find  a  study  of  no  inconsiderable  interest 
and  advantage.  We  were  enabled  especially  to  appreciate 
this  merit  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being,  at  tlie  time 
of  our  first  visit  to  the  picture,  a  couple  of  artists  engaged 
in  copying  it,  who.  by  means  of  a  mirror,  threw  a  powerful 
light  successively  upon  the  different  parts,  so  as  to  bring  them 
out,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  strongest  relief.  A  proceeding 
of  this  kind  is  requisite,  on  account  of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
church.  It  is  only,  indeed,  at  a  particular  portion  of  the  day, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  painting  can  be 
enjoyed  at  all,  in  consequence  of  its  situation,  the  sun  giving 
upon  it  efiicaciously  at  that  hour  alone. 

In  preference  to  any  additional  extracts  from  our  author's 
accounts  of  curiosities,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  so  any 
longer,  from  the  multitude  of  descriptions  of  which  tliey  are 
the  object,  we  transcribe  a  narrative  of  an  adventure  arising 
from  his  promenading  propensity,  which  demonstrates  that  the 
maxim  ^^serpil  hu?ni  lutitJi,^^  is  not  quite  as  applicable  to  cor- 
poreal as  to  intellectual  pedestrianism. 

**Tlie  ne!Ct  post-Iiouse  is  at  Sparinisi,  where  1  anticipated  comforts  in 
store  to  make  amends  for  my  privations  the  night  preceding:  but  Hope 
has  told  more  than  one  *  flattering  tale,*  and  too  often  flatters  only  to  de- 
ceive. Having  spent  so  much  ut'  the  day  at  Suessa,  it  was  becoming  dark 
by  the  time  I  got  within  tliree  long  Neapolitan  miles  of  the  postr house. 
By  the  road  side  there  was  a  wreiciied  hovel,  made  of  the  unhewn  branches 
of  trees,  where  they  sold  aqua  ritw ;  and  here  I  inquired  ihe  distance  to 
Sparanisi,  when  a  woman  within  advised  me,  with  some  earnestness,  not 
to  proceed  further  so  late  at  night,  lest  I  should  fall  in  with  had  characters. 
Her  manner  somewhat  excited  my  attention ;  but  when  I  learned  that 
there  was  noosteria  in  the  villagf*.  which  stood  on  the  height  above,  I  con- 
sidered there  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  Guess  my  astonishment 
on  being  offered  hoaiiitality  for  the  night  in  her  hut,  alone  with  her  and 
her  husband,  away  from  every  house  except  on  the  distant  height,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  tliat  spread  on  the  ground ! 
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seems  to  have  been  a  fondness  for  geological  investigations, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  with  greater  ease  in  that  way. 
Of  the  results  of  these,  however,  we  have  room  but  for  one,  of 
rather  a  remarkable  character. 

**  Facing  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pincian  hill,  on  the  left  of  the 
new  road  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  I  was  struck  accidentally  one  day 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  ground  ;  and  on  approaching  it,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  formed  of  a  pile  of  petrified  matter,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height  by  about  forty  in  length,  entirely  composed,  at  the  lower 
part,  of  the  petrified  trunks  of  very  large  trees,  lying  obliquely  forward  or 
outward ;  above  which  the  whole  rock  consists  of  petrified  branches  and 
typolithic  leaves,  intermixed  in  various  places  with  volcanic  sand  and  gra- 
vel. I  made  a  selection  of  specimens  from  each,  several  of  which  are 
very  beautiful.* 

**  Some  of  the  branches  that  were  in  contact  with  the  volcanic  matter 
have  a  torrefied  appearance^the  ligneous  fibre  is  entirely  consumed,  but 
its  texture  is, perfectly  preserved.  My  surprise  and  joy  at  such  a  disco- 
very, to  which,  I  believe,  I  may  justly  lay  claim,  was  not  lessened  by 
fipding  this  petrified  forest  to  extend  up  the  Via  Flaminia  towards  the 
Ponte  Molle— forming,  in  fact,  the  entire  escarpment  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  now  full  forty  ^et  in  thickness.  Before  getting  to  the  bridge,  it 
branches  off  still  more  to  the  right;  and  about  a  mile  above  it  there  is  an 
interruption  of  this  subterranean  forest,  where  you  perceive,  under  the  pe- 
trifactions, the  original  aqueous  formation  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
cemented  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  before  it  was  covered  over  by  the  volca- 
nic dust  and  the  forest  we  have  been  describing.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
higher  up  the  Tiber,  you  come  to  a  mineral  spring,  having  a  subacid  taste. 
It  seems  once  to  have  been  freauented  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The 
petrified  forest  now  crosses  the  fiber,  and  you  perceive  detached  parts  of 
It  ascending  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  The  question  naturally  arises 
in  the  mind,  what  could  have  occasioned  so  singular  a  catastrophe  ?  Is 
this  the  work  of  an  earthquake,  when  this  part  of  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  the  volcanic  convulsions,  which  so  many  contiguous  appearances  con- 
firm ?  The  gigantic  nature  and  extent  of  the  phenomenon  admit  the  pro- 
bability of  the  conjecture ;  the  admixture  of  volcanic  dust  among  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  forest,  strengthens  the  supposition ;  the  over^ 
thrown  position  of  the  whole  mass  shows  that  the  event  was  simultaneous ; 
and  the  scorched  impressions  on  the  petrifactions  point  out  the  agency  of 
fire.  Tlie  petrific  matter  is  calcareous,  but  of  a  peculiar  appearance,  dif- 
ferent from  any  1  ever  saw :  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  very  pul- 
verulent. The  upper  parts  of  the  petrifactions  partake  of  the  friable  nature 
of  the  petrifacient ;  but  as  «t  gets  deeper,  it  becomes  more  and  more  indu- 
rated by  the  increase  of  the  superincumbent  pressure.  The  abrupt  manner 
iu  which  this  extensive  bed  ot  petrified  wood  terminates,  is  not  one  of  its 

*  **  A  notice  of  this  discovery,  which  has  escaped  observation  for  so 
many  ages  (for  the  catastrophe  that  caused  it  must  have  happened  prior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome  itself),  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Phiioaophi" 
cal  Journal  for  Jan.  1832,  conducted  by  my  respected  and  distinguished 
tutor.  Professor  Jameson.  In  making  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  level,  they 
had  cut  away  the  flank  of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  this  section  of  it  that  forms 
great  part  of  the  exposition  now  to  be  seen.  Previous  to  this,  the  road 
had  in  all  probability  led  over  its  shoulder,  as  the  high  ground  in  soma 
places  must  have  approached  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
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laast  singularitiefl ;  and  altoiprc^ther  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  anoa» 
lou8  circumstances  of  the  kiiid  yet  discovered." 

Like  almost  all  English  travellers,  our   author    has  Ml 
1)ecn  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  exercising  his  wit  and 
powers  of  invective  upon  the  religion  which  predominates  in 
Italy,  and  favours  us  with  an  abundance  of  ludicrous  versioDS 
of  miracles,  and  sneers  at  ceremonials  and  articles  of  faith.  Tie 
spirit  in  which  tliis  is  done,  is,  as  usual,  by  no  means  that  of 
Christian  charity,  resulting  from  a  desire  to  give  «  glory  to  God 
on  high,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.''     Nothini 
to  our  minds  is  more  ridiculous,  not  to  say  disgusting,  than  the 
virulence  with  which  the  poor  Italians  are  thus  assailed,  for  sins 
that  are  infinitely  less  reprehensible  than  that  virulence  itself; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  manner  in  which  thej 
are  judged.     No  allowance,  whatever.  Is  made  for  difierence 
of  temperament  and  character:  the  traveller  has  a  pair  of  his 
national  spectacles  tightly  fitted  before  his  eyes;  every  thing 
IS  viewed  through  their  perverting  medium,  and  every  thini 
condemned  which  they  do  not  exhibit  with  the  couleur  A 
rose.     An  inhabitant  of  the  North  is  not  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  Southern  people,  unless  he  ii 
able  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  their  dispositions,  throwini 
aside  all  reference  to  the  standard   of  home.     What  wo^ 
otherwise  appear  to  him  exaggeration  and  nonsense,  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  when  their  livelier  susceptibilities  and  more 
enthusiastic  natures  are  understood.     Thus  their  very  languase 
is,  to  an  English  ear,  a  succession  of  hyperboles,  but  iSttar 
ilhtstrissimij  carissimi,  and  like  superlative  phrases,  which 
they  address  to  each  other  in  private  intercourse,  are  intended  to 
convey  no  more  than  our  most  temperate  expressions;  and  if  the 
stranger,  upon  the  strength  of  a  note  directed  to  «  the  most  hon- 
ourable, the  most  illustrious  Signor  A.  or  B.,"  should  imagine 
himself  an  object  of  particular  consideration,  he  must  be  much 
more  amply  provided  with  vanity  tlian  with  reflection  or  know- 
ledge.    So  it  is  in  respect  to  every  thing  else.     The  scarlet 
colour  of  the  cardinals'  dresses  and  equipages,  which  is  such  a 
gaming  subject  of  vituperation,  and  is  so  delicately  employed 
in  illustration  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  ofiers  no  extravagant 
spectacle  to  Italian  eyes;  and  the  decoration  of  the  churches^ 
that  heinous  crime,  although  to  bedizen  one's  own  house  is 
a  matter  almost  of  conscience,  naked  as  the  house  of  God  must 
be  left — which   is  reprobated  with  such  vehemence  for  its 
gorgeous  glitter,  appears  to  them  not  at  all  beyond  the  limiU 
of  propriety  and  good  taste. 

In  commenting  upon  the  ceremonies  which  are  used  in  the 
Italian  service,  the  consideration  which  we  have  indicated 
should  be  regarded  in  an  especial  manner.    Ceremonies  are 
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meant  to  be  merely  the  adjuncts,  as  it  were,  of  religion,  to  assist 
its  eloquence  in  appealing  to  the  human  breast,  and  aflfect  the 
soul  with  emotions  consonant  to  the  exalted  and  all-important 
themes  upon  which  it  speaks.  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
orchestral  accompaniments  of  vocal  music,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  enhance  the  efiect  of  the  latter — ^to  increase  its  power  of 
delighting  the  ears  or  penetrating  the  hearts  of  the  listeners. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  adapted  to  the  temperaments  of  those 
upon  whom  they  are  intended  to  operate:  being  designed  for 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  can  ele- 
vate itself  into  a  purely  spiritual  atmosphere  without  some 
sensible  aid,  they  must  be  accommodated  to  the  different  de- 
grees and  modifications  of  that  weakness.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  and 
America,  are  of  a  much  less  multitudinous  and  showy  species 
than  in  Italy.  Doubtless,  an  American  or  English  Catholic, 
however  earnestly  attached  to  his  religion,  must  be  unplea- 
santly affected  by  some  of  the  concomitants  of  the  service  in 
the  latter  country;  and,  judging  from  his  own  feelings,  he 
might  be  disposed  to  condemn  them  as  not  only  useless,  but 
positively  wrong.  His  sentiments,  however,  would  undergo 
a  material  change  when  he  should  direct  his  attention  to  the 
effect  produced  by  these,  to  him,  objectionable  ceremonies,  upon 
the  mass  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  immediately  ad- 
dressed. What  would  perhaps  absolutely  shock  his  ideas  of 
propriety,  and  occasion  a  reaction  of  feeling  altogether  destruc- 
tive of  the  desired  impressions — what  would  appear  absurd- 
ity, even  profanity,  to  his  calm  and  comparatively  unimpas- 
sioned  mind — would  strike  chords  in  the  ardent  bosoms  of  the 
individuals  around  him,  whose  vibrations  would  be  in  unison 
with  the  highest  sensations  of  our  nature.  Whatever  system 
of  faith  might  be  introduced  into  Italy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  soon  be  indisf>cnsable  to  invest  it  with  forms  and 
ceremonials  calculated  to  harmonize  with  the  glowing  imagina- 
tions and  enthusiastic  temperament  of  the  peopld,  or,  these 
would  be  apt  to  seek  for  sympathy  to  the  detriment  of  more 
essential  matters,  of  the  faith  itself. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  some  beneficial  alterations  might 
be  made  in  the  ceremonies  as  they  are  celebrated  in  Italy,  even 
with  respect  to  tlie  Italians  themselves.  Being  of  human  insti- 
tution, they  necessarily  partake  of  human  imperfection.  This, 
however,  cannot  certainly  warrant  the  ridicule  which  is  heaped 
upon  them  by  those  who  do  not  understand  their  nature — who, 
in  relation  to  their  spirit  and  import,  may  be  said  to  have  eyes 
that  sec  not,  and  ears  that  hear  not  Barbaras  hie  stim^  said 
the  exiled  Ovid,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli;  and  in  th3  same 
way  that  the  refined  and  accomplished  poet  was  a  bartarian  to 
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the  nide  people  amid  whom  he  was  condemned  to  dwell,  is  the 
Catholic  ritual  a  mummery  to  the  members  of  other  sects — ^Ik- 
cause  it  is  not  understood.  And  what  can  be  more  irratioDai 
and  ungenerous,  than  to  decide  and  denounce  without  con- 
naissance  de  cause?  to  ridicule  and  revile  institutions  which 
are  venerated  by  a  majority  of  the  civilized  world,  without 
comprehending  cither  their  object  or  their  effects?  If,  to  the 
crowds  of  strangers  who  flock  to  the  Sistine  chapel  during  the 
Holy  week,  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  of  mere  curiosity,  the 
spectacle  which  they  witness  appears  nothing  but  a  spectacle, 
a  show,  a  pageant,  a  theatrical  exhibition — if  it  is  really  such 
in  seeming,  as,  in  fact,  is  the  case,  they  themselves  are  the 
cause  of  its  wearing  that  aspect  Going  to  it  with  the  same 
sentiments  as  they  would  to  a  profane  representation,  behaving 
at  it  as  if  it  were  so,  squeezing,  jostling,  pushing  one  another 
to  get  in,  with  the  most  indecorous  eagerness,  and,  during  the 
celebration,  gazing  about,  whispering,  and  manifesting  •every 
sign  of  carelessness,  except  as  to  the  simple  sight,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  whole  scene  becomes  divested  of  its  visible  sacred 
character.  The  presence  of  so  many  mere  spectators  is  quite 
suflicient  to  impart  the  appearance  of  a  mere  spectacle  to  the 
most  unadorned  service.  A  very  different  scene  is  presented 
in  the  other  churches  of  Rome  during  the  same  period.  In 
these,  however  repugnant  some  of  tlie  rites  may  be  to  the 
curious  stranger,  he  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  sacredness  of 
tliem  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation.  Their  affecting  sin- 
cerity  as  to  wliat  he  may  deem  even  censurable  observances, 
must  operate  in  conveying  a  serious  impression  to  his  mind, 
and  if  he  came  to  scoff,  in  all  probability,  he  will  be  induced  to 
return  to  pray. 

As  to  the  superstitious  credulity  about  miracles  and  other 
misdemeanors  of  the  sort,  for  which  the  Italians  ate  arraigned 
with  such  philosoj)hical  contempt,  we  would  ask    whether 
amongst  the  ignorant  classes  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
there  is  not  quite  as  much  of  the  same  species  of  folly  to  be 
found,  only  in  a  somewhat  different  shape,  the  result  of  differ- 
ent temperaments?     That  of  the  people  in  question  affords, 
indeed,  a  more  pregnant  theme  for  ridicule,  because  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  imagination  are  more  vivid  and  salient  than  those 
of  stolidity,  and  at  the  same  time  less  repugnant  and  disgusting 
in  themselves.  We  confess  we  would  much  prefer  being  guilty 
of  believing  that  a  man,  who  is  supposed  to  have  won  divine 
favour  in  an  esj)ecial  manner  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  has 
been  permitted  to  perform  some  action  out  of  the  ordinuy 
course  of  things,  to  playing  a  part  in  the  burning  of  a  venera- 
ble dame  as  an  evidence  of  our  abhorrence  of  witdicraft; 
or  devoutly  crediting  all  the  prevalent  stories  about  bogles  and 
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hobgoblins,  and  the  visitations  of  their  lord  and  master, 
Belzebub,  to  this  mundane  sphere.  «  Where  once  such  fairies 
dance,  no  grass  doth  ever  grow,"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  Italian  creation  are,  at  least,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  na- 
ture rather  to  instil  fertility  into  the  soil  upon  which  they 
tread.  Their  "  unreal  mockery,"  at  all  events,  is  not  meant  to 
affright,  but  to  comfort  the  mind ;  of  them  it  might  be  said  that 
they  "  gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear,"  the  others  bring  with 
them  "  blasts  from  hell."  Both  illusions,  of  course,  are  to  be 
deprecated,  but  the  effect  of  the  former  is,  we  conscientiously 
believe,  far  less  pernicious  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Let  the  Italians  alone,  then,  good  travellers,  in  these  respects, 
we  beseech  you.  Your  sneers  and  your  invectives  can  do  no 
good.  Most  of  you  afford  pretty  strong  evidence  that  in  your 
hearts  you  care  very  little  for  aught  else  than  to  point  a  phrase; 
and  if  you  really  are  imbued  with  religious  sentiments,  better 
each  of  you  exclaim  with  the  poor  penitent,  "  Be  merciful  unto 
me  a  sinner,"  than  thank  God  with  the  Pharisee  that  you  are 
not  as  those  publicans. 

This  propensity  to  find  fault,  which  seems  to  domineer  so 
generally  in  the  breasts  of  scribbling  tourists,  proceeds  at  times 
to  an  extent  that  is  positively  ludicrous.  Some  of  these 
worthy  personages  are  deprived  of  almost  all  enjoyment,  if 
we  may  believe  their  stories,  by  the  melancholy  reflections 
which  the  history  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  objects  of  inte- 
rest they  encounter,  excites  in  their  minds.  They  cannot  even 
find  pleasure  in  gazing  at  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
the  temple,  "  wortJiiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true,"  because, 
sensitive  beings,  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  ill-gotten  money,  they 
say,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  numbers  of  poor  peo- 
ple who  were  employed  in  its  erection.  The  glories  of  the 
Vatican  only  serve  to  remind  them  of  the  wicked  Popes  by 
whom  they  were  collected,  and  of  the  naughty  actions  whicn 
these  terrible  old  gentlemen  committed,  according  to  their  ac- 
counts, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  magnihcent  retep- 
tacle,  and  filling  it  with  the  wonders  of  art;  and  as  for  many  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobility,  how  can  they  be  endured, 
admirable  as  is  their  architecture,  when  they  were  built  by  the 
inhuman  nephews  of  Anti-Christ,or  others  of  his  detestable  rela- 
tives? The  effects  produced  by  the  Doge's  palace,  at  Venice, 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  individuals  mentioned,  are  absolutely  dis- 
tressing. Their  eyes  wander  listlessly  over  the  fantastic  splen- 
dour of  its  exterior,  and  the  profusion  of  master-pieces  of  the 
pencil  with  which  it  is  adorned  within — they  can  behold  no- 
thing but  tlie  two  dread  tribunals,  the  Councils  of  Ten  and  of 
Three,  eneaged  in  the  performance  of  their  mysterious  func- 
tions, whilst  their  poor  ears  are  agonized  by  shrieks,  extorted 
31  * 
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by  the  rack  from  the  victims  of  despotism,  and  dismal  groans 
issuing  from  the  prisons  above  and  the  dungeons  beneath^  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs  usually  puts  them  into  hysterics.  We  marvel 
why  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  subjected  themselves  so  long 
as  they  did  to  the  fearful  torture  which  they  suffered  in  their 
tour,  or  could  ever,  in  fact,  have  persuaded  themselves  to  trust 
their  tender  feelings  at  all  to  the  rude  attrition  which  a  visit 
to  Italy  was  sure  to  produce.  Fine  as  these  feelings  doubtless 
are,  we  would  yet  prefer,  we  must  confess,  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  sentiments  of  a  different  character,  ^vhilst  sojourn- 
ing in  <^  the  home  of  all  art  yields  and  nature  can  decrees- 
sentiments  such  as  we  cannot  help  deeming  to  be  decidedly 
more  congenial  to  the  hallowed  region, 

'*  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathes  aroand. 
And  every  grove  and  sacred  fountain 

Murmurs  forth  a  solemn  sound." 


Art.  XII. — Peport  on  the  Military  Academy  at  Wt$t 
Pointy  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted 
to  Congress  by  its  Chairman^  Col.  K.  M.  Johnson,  May 
17th,  1S34.     Pp.  19. 

Regulations  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
IVest  Poi7itn  New  York,     J.  &  J.  Harper,  1832.      Pp.  91. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  at  fVest  Point,  in  June,  1833. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  institutions  of  any  value  to  un- 
dergo a  groat  degree  of  opposition  and  disparagement  ere 
tliey  work  their  way  to  that  reputation  to  which  thej  are 
justly  entitled.  This  opposition,  too,  does  not  always  arise 
solely  from  the  headstrong  and  the  grossly  ignorant.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  infer,  that  the  resohition  of  a  select,  deliberative  assem- 
bly, is  usually  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  reflection,  and 
that  it  has  received  the  notice  of,  at  least,  a  few  acute  minds? 
The  legislatures  of  two  states  have  severally  passed  resolutions 
in  disparagement  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  The 
legislature  of  Ohio  resolved,  "  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point 
had  been  wholly  perverted  from  the  objects  Of  its  founders, 
and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  require  that  it  should 
be  abolished/' 

We  might  suppose  tliat  this  is  a  subject  into  which  party- 
spirit  could  not  enter;  that  it  would  claim  the  dispassionate 
consideration  of  a  body  of  legislators,  assembled  at  a  distant 
point,  and  apparently  having  no  local  motives  to  swaj  their 
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determinations.  The  fact,  that  public  opinion  in  some  districts 
has  been  thus  aroused  in  reference  to  the  academy,  shows 
that  an  investigation  should  take  place,  and  that  the  nation 
needs  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  and  claims 
of  this  institution. 

The  objection  of  unconstitutionality  is  one  which  demands 
the  most  careful  and  mature  discussion.  To  preserve  the  grand 
charter  of  our  rights  and  liberties  inviolate — to  eschew  all  lax 
and  indefinite  constructions,  we  should  be  ready  to  weigh  rigidly 
its  meaning  and  intent,  and  to  submit  even  to  hypercriticism  on 
a  subject  where  the  error  of  yielding  too  little  must  be  preferred 
to  that  of  granting  too  much.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
idea  has  gone  abroad  in  some  states  of  the  Union,  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  establishing  a  military  academy  can  fairly  be 
questioned.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  this  question,  but  we  will  simply  say  that  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes  congress  " /o  raise 
and  support  armies^^  is  that  which,  in  our  opinion,  fully  and 
clearly  sanctions  the  establishment  of  this  institution.  How 
is  an  army  to  be  created?  The  very  first  inferences,  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  attainment  of  this  grand  constitutional  object,  are, 
that  the  organizing  of  an  army  requires,  as  a  primitive  object, 
the  providing  for  its  proper  discipline,  and  that  this  discipline 
can  only  be  obtained  from  enlightened  and  well-instructed  offi- 
cers. Ilence  the  necessity  of  an  academy  of  instruction.  Our 
standing  army  is,  and  ever  should  be,  small.  The  peculisu* 
policy  of  our  government  points  at  once  to  the  creation  of  some 
grand  fountain-head  of  military  discipline  and  knowledge, 
whence  can  emanate  those  who  will  be  our  resource  in  war, 
and  who  can  cherish  and  preserve  the  little  nucleus  of  soldiery 
which  is  our  sole  representative  of  discipline  in  time  of  peace. 

But  any  further  discussion  of  the  constitutional  question  is 
totally  unnecessary, after  the  very  able,  and,  as  we  think,  conclu- 
sive arguments  furnished  in  the  first  of  the  documents  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  This  is  the  report  on  the  military 
academy,  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  during  the  last  session  of  congress.  After  giving 
most  fully  the  history  of  the  academy — developing  the  over- 
whelming argument,  that  it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
every  executive,  and  every  congress — the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality is  thus  eloquently  summed  up: 

*'The  commiUce  have  now  completed  what  may  be  termed  the  history 
of  the  opinions  and  action  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  in 
relation  to  the  academy.  They  have  shown  the  correctly  balanced  mind 
of  Washington,  passing  from  doubt  to  assured  conviction,  upon  the  ques* 
tion  of  its°constuutionality ;  the  philosophic  mind  of  Jefferson,  whose 
biasses  were  ever  against  free  constructions,  relinquishing  the  confident 
opinion  he  had  expressed  in  the  negative  upon  the  same  question,  and 
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proposincr  an  enlargement  of  the  institntion;  the  clemrly  diKriminsCiv 
mind  of  Madison  exerting  its  grreat  powers  to  perpetuate  the  eutting  im 
create  new  ostabli»hment8,  unshackled  by  a  'donbt  of  the  cooBtitatioiBl 
authority  of  the  government,  and  his  example  imitated  by  his  friend  and 
successor.  They  have  shown  the  recognition  by  congress  of  the  somid- 
ness  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  institutions  are  basedy  in  the  adi 
of  1794  and  1708;  the  distinct  and  not  to  he  mistaken  expression  of  the 
conviction  of  the  same  body,  of  their  power,  and  of  the  expediency  of  at 
ercisin^T  their  power,  to  establish  a  military  academy,  in  the  act  of  1603; 
and  this,  too,  after  the  project  of  such  an  institntion  had  been  fully  de 
veloped,  in  all  its  extent,  in  the  official  report  of  1800,  and  had  been  rvo 
years  open  for  their  consideration,  and  the  consideration  of  their  constitB- 
ents;  and,  lastly,  they  have  shown  an  unbroken  scries  of  legislative 
enactments  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  academy,  running  throogh 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempts  which  bait 
been  mnde  to  induce  an  opposite  course  of  legislation.  In  the  apprehoh 
sion  of  the  committee  it  will  bo  difficult  to  find,  in  the  recorded  history  of 
the  country,  a  question  upon  which  public  sentiment  has  been  more  fullj 
and  fiiirly  tested,  and  has  been  more  unanimous." 

To  devise  the  system  of  study  and  discipline  necessary  fori 
military  aciidemy  was  no  slight  task.  The  problem  of  educa- 
tion for  any  object  or  profession  is  one  of  difficult  determination. 
But  on  the  system  of  education  for  the  student  in  classics  or 
general  literature,  the  world  has  liad  far  greater  and  maturer 
experience  than  on  the  subject  of  military  education.  In  the 
former  cose  the  many  old  and  justly  celebrated  universities  of 
the  princijial  European  states  have  been  gradually  improving 
in  all  the  means  of  nurturing  and  bringing  to  light  the  mentiu 
faculties  in  every  dej)artment  of  knowledge;  whereas  the  im- 
provements and  discoveries  in  military  science  have  advanced 
so  fast  as  all  along  to  precede  and  accumulate  upon  its  students, 
giving  no  opj)ortunily  to  acquire  and  systematize  them. 

The  genuine  military  character  stands  in  the  first  rank  of 
intellectual  greatness.  It  must  be  prepared  for  thought  as  well 
as  for  action;  it  must  combine  the  careful  and  far-sighted  calcu- 
lations ('f  the  closet  with  the  ready  energy  of  the  field — the 
power  for  sudden  and  masterly  combinations.  It  must  be  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  energetic;  it  must  add  a  knowledge  of 
minutite  to  its  capacity  for  comparison  and  generalization.  To 
an  accju.'iintance  with  science  it  must  add  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Let  the  mind  leisurely  pa8.s  in  review  the 
long  train  of  illuslrious  commanders  whom  the  exigencies  of 
war  in  past  ages  have  brought  forth;  let  it  dwell  upon  the  pe- 
culiar an<i  varying  qualities  they  evinced,  the  actions  they 
achieved,  the  glory  tliey  realized  for  themselves  and  their 
country,  and  ii  will  begin  to  obt;nn  a  glimpse  of  that  grand 
military  '^dn/fi  idcar  which  must  iill  the  vision  of  him  who 
would  devise  the  education  necessary  for  this  sphere  of  action. 

But  the  past  not  only  affords  these  master-models  for  imita- 
tion; it  has,  in  tlie  science  of  war,  as  in  every  other  science,  been 
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gradually  carrying  on  a  series  of  improvements,  the  fruits  of 
experience  and  discovery,  the  knowledge  of  which  demands 
of  the  modern  officer  a  much  more  arduous  task  than  belonged 
to  the  subaltern  of  ancient  armies.  Fortification,  so  materially 
modified  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  consequent 
use  of  the  musket  and  cannon  as  weapons  of  war,  was  com- 
paratively unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  attributed  the  origin  of  all  the  different  arms  of  the  service, 
now  essential  to  war;  and  that  science  of  enlarged  strategy 
which  has  substituted  the  skilful  arrangements  of  a  campaign, 
and  the  masterly  manoeuvres  of  the  field,  for  the  triumph  of 
mere  physical  superiority,  as  formerly  evinced  in  the  "struggle 
of  the  line.*' 

As  to  the  moral  traits  and  personal  qualifications  essential  to 
the  military  character,  we  find  them  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  and  we  see  them  rewarded  by  that  renown  which 
has  ever  l)een  readily  bestowed  upon  valour  and  chivalry,  and 
which  has  been  cherished  and  perpetuated  in  the  glowing  pages 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature.  In  the  accomplished 
officer  we  find  united  to  that  "  morality  of  life  which  proves 
itself  worthy  of  command,''  and  to  courage,  both  moral  and 
physical,  cool,  reflecting  and  decisive,  a  firmness  and  due 
severity  of  character,  ever  necessary  in  the  control  of  vast 
bodies  of  men.  To  these  qualities  we  should  be  able  to  add 
that  courtesy  of  manner  and  that  attention  to  the  wants,  and 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  others,  which  belong  to  the  gallant 
officer,  and  which  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  uniting  the  soldiery 
in  attachment  to  a  beloved  leader.  To  enlarge  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  tempering  ambition  with  moderation,  of  joining 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  valour,  belongs  rather  to  a  political 
homily  than  to  the  object  we  have  in  view.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  noticing  a  remark  of  Steele,  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Spectator,  in  giving  the  character  of  the  famous 
Prince  Eugene:  that  »*  he  appeared  to  have  nothing  in  him  but 
what  every  one  should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  of  his  very 
self,  abstracted  from  the  circumstances  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him."  This  |)()ints  directly  to  the  greatest  danger  in 
the  character  of  the  militiiry  chieftain,  the  forgetting  himself, 
and  deviation  from  his  own  strait-forward  character,  amid  the 
heat  of  combat  or  the  flush  of  success. 

It  is  perfectly  needless  to  mention  the  abundant  examples  of 
military  character,  furnished  by  the  pages  of  history;  but,  if  it 
can  be  allowed  on  such  a  topic,  we  fain  would  take,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  a  character  from  fiction,  and  that  is 
Claverhouse,  in  "  Old  Mortality."  Uniting  gentleness  to  firm- 
ness, courteousness  to  a  noble  military  bearing,  we  think  he 
may  be  taken  to  exemplify  the  perfection  of  manner  in  the 
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soldier.  And  were  it  not  for  the  hidden  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness of  his  character,  wc  nii|i;ht  apply  to  him  that  description 
which  the  lamented  bard  of  Abbotsford  has  elsewhere  given  of 
the  "Genius  of  Chivalry." 

"Around  the  Genius  wave  their  spells, 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells, 
Mystery  half  veile<I,  and  half  revealed  ; 
And  Honour  with  his  spotless  shield; 
<    Mtntitm  with  fixed  eye. 

And  firentle  Courtesy;  and  Faith, 
Unrhannrfd  hy  sufferinss,  time,  or  death ; 
And  Valour,  lion-metiled  lord. 
Loaning  upon  his  own  prooJ  sword/' 

These  are  some  of  the  i^rand  lineaments  of  that  character, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  military  education.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  they  retain  in  their  minds  this  beautiful  bean-ideal, 
the  projectors  of  a  military  academy  have  to  do  with  subjects 
of  an  humbler  nature.  They  have  to  provide  for  younj^  and 
buoyant  spirits,  in  general  totally  ignorant  of  the  degree  of  per- 
sonal self-denial  necessary  for  the  service  of  war,  and  wholly 
unprepared,  from  thc^ir  habits  of  civil  freedom,  for  that  rigid 
discipline  and  subordination  essential  to  all  military  action. 

The  location  must  be  retired  and  separate  from  the  world. 
This  object,  all  will  confess,  has  been  most  perfectly  accom- 
plished. For  a  military  academy,  no  spot  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate, from  its  situation,  its  salubrity,  its  scenery,  from  all 
the  nameless  associations  which  cling  around  the  heart  of  the 
soldier,  than  West  Point. 

The  di.sciplinc  of  the  academy  is,  and  should  be,  of  almost 
Spartan  character.  Even  if  it  should  press  lower  than  the 
mark  of  absolute  necessity,  it  will  find  its  counterpoise  in  that 
disposition  inherent  in  all  youthful  spirits,  to  rise  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  they  are  confined.  That  tlie  whole  system 
must  be  highly  conducive  to  health,  that  indispensable  requisite 
for  the  soldier,  is  readily  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  exer- 
cise which,  in  their  daily  drills,  the  cadets  are  obliged  to 
receive.  The  initiation  into  military  duty,  which,  during  two 
months'  encampment,  the  cadet  receives  on  first  entering  the 
academy,  serves  the  very  important  object  of  puffing  the 
stamp  of  the  so/dier  upon  him,  ere  yet  his  studies  have 
claimed  for  his  mind  that  attention  and  discipline  which  his 
profession  demands  should  be  first  given  to  his  body. 

In  determining  the  system  of  study  (the  whole  term  being 
linjited  to  four  years,)  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  all 
arms  of  the  service,  engineering,  artillery,  and  infantry.  And 
it  could  well  be  questioned  whether  different  courses  should  be 
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adopted  for  those  intended  for  the  different  corps,  or  whether 
one  grand  course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  for  each  cadet^ 
thus  instructing  all  in  the  military  duties  as  well  as  knowledge 
appropriate  to  the  different  departments.  The  latter  method  is 
adopted,  and  it  serves  the  very  important  purposes  of  allowing 
a  proper  length  of  time  to  select  those  fitted  for  the  different 
services,  and  of  imparting  to  each  the  ability,  so  very  desirable, 
of  performing  all  the  functions  which  the  emergencies  of  war 
may  demand,  and  which  might  not  belong  to  their  peculiar 
arm. 

Mathematics  is  the  study  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
course.  This  is  necessary,  both  to  impart  to  the  mind  that 
combined  strength  and  versatility,  that  peculiar  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  comparison  necessary  for  military  action,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  progress  in  the  higher  military  sciences.  All 
experience  shows  that  the  mind,  in  order  that  it  may  act  with 
efficiency,  must  be  accustomed  to  exertion.  It  should  be  taught 
gradually  to  develope  its  own  powers,  and  as  it  slowly  learns 
their  capacity  and  the  manner  of  employing  them,  the  increas- 
ing lights  which  are  thrown  upon  its  course  will  enable  it  to 
go  on  for  an  unlimited  extent  in  the  path  of  improvement. 
Algebra  and  gpometry,  and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geome- 
try, form  the  studies  of  the  lirst  year.  The  text-books  used 
are  generally  from  the  French  mathematicians.  The  French 
claim  the  high  honour  of  having  introduced  a  revolution  into 
all  the  branches  of  this  science,  and  of  having  substituted  ana- 
lysis for  the  Newtonian  method  of  investigation.  French  is 
aJso  studied  the  first  year.  Translations,  which  are  used  during 
this  years'  course,  will  thus  be  unnecessary  in  the  next.  De- 
scriptive geometry  is  also  studied  during  this  year.  This  is  a 
science  peculiarly  necessary  in  civil  and  military  engineering, 
and  which  has  been  no  where  else  cultivated  with  advantage 
or  assiduity,  save  in  France.  The  foundation  for  analysis  is 
well  laid  by  the  study  of  that  prince  of  algebraists.  Bourdon. 

The  course  of  the  second  year  extends  to  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,  to  the  tlieory  of  curves,  and  to  the  differential 
and  integral  calculi.  In  these  branches  the  works  of  those 
illustrious  authors,  Biot  and  Lacroix,  are  employed. 

The  advantage  of  a  gradual  and  systematic  initiation  into 
these  different  branches  of  analysis  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated, it  is  perhaps  needless  to  dilate  on  the  peculiar  disci- 
pline of  mind  which  such  a  course  is  fitted  to  create.  It  gives 
tone  and  strength  to  the  reasoning  faculties.  It  imparts  to  them 
a  facility  of  application — a  ready  power  of  apprehension,  as 
much  owing  to  education  as  to  the  original  character  of  indi- 
vidual minds.    To  use  a  phrenological  idea,  a  function  of  the 
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brain  may  slumber  for  years,  until  it  is  brought  forth  and  tauf^ 
to  perform  its  appropriate  duties. 

But  it  is  customary  to  decry  mathematics  as  too  dry  and  ab* 
stract,  havintr  a  withering,  absorbing  effect  upon  the  youthfid 
intellect.  To  this  we  must  demur.  We  deem  that  devotioft 
to  mallicmatics  is  not  incompatible  with  the  most  brilliant,  mcMt 
poetic  imagination.  This  may  seem  a  startling  assertion.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  be  asserted  of  weak  minds;  but  weak  mlmll 
never  have  strong  imaginations.  We  could  go  farther,  aai 
say  that  mathematics  are  absolutely  useful  in  Ae  culture  of  t 
vigorous  imagination.  For  instance,  for  success  in  the  studf, 
and  especially  in  the  application  of  geometry,  versatility  of 
thought  and  readiness  of  invention  are  absolutely  necessarj. 
In  this  beautiful  study,  wliat  so  essential  as  the  memory  of  ibp* 
merly  discovered  relations,  and  the  ability  to  fancy  the  dispo- 
sition of  lines  and  circles  in  the  varied  manner  necessary  t9 
ensure  the  solution  of  the  problem  or  demonstration  of  dw 
theorem  in  (piestion?  and  in  the  higher  analysis,  to  ready  calco- 
lation  and  great  ingenuity,  must  be  joined  a  facility  of  transitioi 
from  truth  to  truth,  which  is  alone  possessed  by  the  imagiiii- 
tive  mind. 

Addison,  in  his  very  elegant  dissertation  on  that  subjedt 
regards  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  as  arising  from  tte 
three  sources  of  novehy,  hi*auty,  and  grandeur.  Will  it  be 
asserted  that  tliese  studies  are  incapable  of  contributing  to  sock 
pleasures? 

The  pleasure  of  novehy  arises  from  agreeable  surprise  and 
the  gratification  of  curiosity.     What  is  more  striking,  what  if 
more  gratifying  to  the  curious  mind,  than  many  a  beautiful  geo- 
metrical truth,  brought  to  light  perliaps  from  some  unlooked- 
for  combination  of  mathenuitical  relations;  or,  it  may  be^evolT- 
ed,  very  unexpectedly,  in  the  weary  discussion  of  some  collate^ 
ral  subject?     And  in   algebraic  analysis,  how   often  does  tliC 
student   read)  some  novel  and  interesting,  but  simple  resul^ 
wliich  is  developed  in  the  course  of  complicated  investigatioo? 
We   maintain  that,  in  such  cases,  the  mind  experiences  some- 
thing else  than  a  mere  gratification  of  the  love  of  truth  and  tbe 
passion  tor  knowledge;  fretpiently  that  enticing  gloss  of  novel- 
ty is  sujxradded,  inseparable  from  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
humanilv. 

And,  too,  in  the  world  of  beauty,  (which  so  many  lovenof 
theory  and  metaphysics  have  endeavoured  to  dcvelopc  and  ana- 
lyze,) we  are  unwilling  to  exclude  from  its  hallowed  precindS 
but  few  of  the  sciences.  In  geometry  the  eye  comes  to  assilt 
the  mind;  and  its  theorems  alid  truths  address  themselves  10 
both  organs,  presenting  to  the  one  beauty  of  curve  and  lineal 
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IrivulallnlhcrdBliiiDain  lltitPXaRt  scion  era.    Du  »ot 

li^vi_>  |>n:tii-iilt--'l,  d()  away,  10  tmnnc  tU-grw), 

■  -  ■'■"  Omj  ca«f     It  is  a  nolorious  Uct, 

I  itndcT  miiiil  las  advAiiCLi)  cnuMt 

'^  all  till'  lininrhrji  of  matliciiialics. 

I  )I  tu  thi.-  fart.  Hut  iJiuir  fiaciii  WfiX' 

.    Las  Lo  the  oxiuun«:<vl'Bny  iiroccb- 

'jiil  ill  (jivutir  uf  piirt!  malheoMtieat 


i 


pnrtioii  of  ilie  n^n 
Tbi«  COUTH  is  UII 
poaaeuo  high  Rac.diniili.^lnii 


I  w^t''.i  i:k>ur9Ci  u^>l  t'V<'jy 

IN  hi!rc  bnniichi  inlii  play. 

kI'^u'c  oi  a  prufi^eur  wbo 

.  pvM  niarlty  of  cihitnct4»-, 


i»d  a  very  happy  l«culty  nf  cipbiuliiHi  and  elocttlatton,  whkbt 


:,',- 


t"7(V/.A-^//;/  ///   Wr\(  Pitini. 


[  i)iM.embcr, 


ii'iiiilrt!  !»v  ])cU(r  li M-lhiok^^,  would  rii;il»l«-  liini  vrrv  nincli  to 
j,v^1ki  lis-.' MiiiliMil  in  lii*»  jjni'^n^''^  ill  l!n<.«'  iiilnfsliiiis  MNriu'C'S. 
'j'ln-  l;-\l-!«.»nk>  n^"il.  t\i-f|,1  1|i«im'  in  .Mi  i'li:iriii'>  ntid  ()ptii*.<. 
;:ri'  llii«»i'  i'nrii|»:li';!   I»\.  ;■!.•!  »  illj  l'»\  I'l   ill    till*  ]Mlil(i^i:}jhi(':<l  tl«- 

jur'siii-'it  i»f  ll.irvs;«l  I'l-ivir^isx  •  ;''n!  wliis-li  in-  ii«»luri'»ii>ly 
iiiil'iilf.M]  r<>t  lli*'  -i-c  f't'  .III  i:iN;iii:!-iiii  uiiji-ii  :iiiii>li)  irii]i:ii'l  Tiif' 
Ii.hI,  ih«  ri.iin  ^t,  :•!:<!   iln*  u\"<   s\  ^tisu.-l  i'"   k:i'»\\li  il^i- nf  -AX 

M:ii'li  ii.ii«'.  clijiiiiii  «!.'•  ^'I'Dn  I  wA  ilsinl  V'-;»i>.  !•»  <lfVuti  d  in 
tin-  .!!*!  m{  I)i-.«\v:;i;:;.  Tl!..-  i-.k':-!  I-  lr.ii.ii-'l  1<»  tlii>  U'.wx  il-  vt  rv 
1-1, •iin*"5^,  ••'•■'i  •««■.. li'iii  \\i;Ii  rr;p\«»:i,  .i::fl  nriM't-rilinii;  In  pfiiril 
drjuii;-'"  :ili'l  t";..»j;M:,!i\  .  '\\t  i'Hiiiii;(|i-  \\\r  Viiiiir  <»:'  I'll^  ;Ui, 
\\i-!;!:i'i    Incik  |ic-\  iin-i   i;>.  niiliu-  .-.hI   ii:-.>^ii\    ii-.  j.   iniliijrv 

*  »  •  • 

jn»ii;i  «fl  viiw.  aii'l  riii'.iri'  i'-*  i"iiliii'in»*  in  liii*  !  inrinlio.i  ni  j 
y:«»(».l  !;>'•-,  i!s  i:«'ni'r;»l  i  li'i-fi  iijiun  i'm*  iniu'l.  If  il  l;iii-  im  im- 
|p.ir!'nu:  !•»  i;s«'!i,  urijsi  ^!<i:I  niiii  «  M-cnti.i.u  it  ;.t  \i\\^\  *'V\\\\\.< 
>nin«'  ;il)il:iv  t«»  ;'j)|irr«  ia1«*  l-yitv  |r»rlitiri  nl  tin*  linr  Jiri^.  llr^w 
ii:  KM  liii>  <<1)(imI(I  :n!<i  to  tin-  {ilr;i>Mrc>  nt' lit'«*!  Iiow  ViiiiMhlf  it 
i>  ill  tljf  iMihiv.iliiiii  if  tin-  lilciiiry  IjihIi-I  li  tipfiis  to  tin*  lyc 
ami  t«)  ihr  iiiinil  :in  in(\!i:iiiMi!>li*  MMircr-  of  (-V(|uiNiic  u.i-atiiii:a- 
tinii.  It  v.ilhlnc^  wliiU*  i;  ixiiMh  ihr  r.iin'v;  it  irivis  \\iiii;>  to  a 
viL:;on)ij>  iMi:ii;iii;:iit>ii.     J5\   innri:iiji;  tin*  cvr  to  r>tiiit:itiiii£  ttr.irc 

•  •  •       ■ 

and  In  Mill  y  in  (wtt-rn.-il  o!»i«'i'!s,  I  In*.  .s«*iim'  of  intiTnal  |MH»tK* 
iK'auly  i>  <!u  ri-»lif'd.  ciiaMrnrd  ami  iniprovi'tl.  Had  Ihc  t-flo- 
Ijlali'd  St:itm' oftln?  VtMiilS  di*  Mrdiriv  pnuhuMMl  no  otluT  rlioCi 
than  to  draw  Ion!  I  ihr  poii  !5yron'<  t[li>wiiiii  dcscrintion  of 
ii,  it  \soidd  iioi  lijivf  liij.'ii  lost  on  a  <1n|»id  worM.  Who  i';tn 
(»-lIni:ijr  th:'  flli.-i-i  of  an  inrrrasinu,  di^yv-niinalion  of  t:i>tc  ;nul 
>kill  in  t!ir  fm**  art<  npon  the  t'utnr*'  hononr  and  tilory  td*  our 
tMnnitrv,  at  a  tiim*  wlirn  it^j  wi-ahh  nsav  <a{i('titin.  aiul  it>  anihi- 
titui  jU'o'nj);,  asi  iniitalion  of  li;c-  si..ji'S  ot  KnrnjM-.  in  a  tirlil  ot 
roinjji.  lit  joii  f'o.'ii  which  II  \\:*^  h-csi  i'l  a  n.i-. •«»:!!••.•  idllicrio  |in- 
•dndrd?  A.:d  i**  i:  no!  ir.:.Jdy  d.^lr.i'ijc  ih>l  ih-*  fili«-f!' ^IjojiK] 
|Mi««s».N*  ill"  !\:'c)wl. ••;•;,••  of  .!"^  M'l  ujili'jj  in»\  '.-rx  I'- s>  j'tlur  wil  it 
lU.MiV  ulh'";  a«"i"..ii|)!i<io5-,-;,:'..  i>  «.ii\;'  ;i  ( -i  I"'  !;»  Ih.*'  Ici>:irt  of 
i". .  T' .    'i.  a:    I  ii»  uiid  tit"'  ••  j  ipii' ;."  ■ioi;j>  »•:   j:! •.«•.•«•. 

1»  '    !:*;'r.  .if  I  )!'awin'j:,  I '•;•;■;•{.*  II  vol"  Xii":;  in  'ro;)o-ra|i»i\  ,  is 

•I.   Ii--   .•    :..•..'    '.•    \')\'    lis   '   M-'-^is-,'  Ol"  \\.:i*.        In   O!'.!-''    ih.l!    ill"    'l^'Wi   V'A 

nijiv  ■».•  »,.'■  '.r'.'fd  to«-;;i|  ',.j\  \\\^rnitn  //%///  i:i  '.lialf:;\  .  ii:  fi-'o 
io,-;»;ij;ii:..:.  ,n-  cx^n  ii  :!.«•  |iviniiii\r  iiiovt.-,"i«  nJ^  \A  i\.  fani- 
p.i.u;-!,  h.*  ifiiN-  !).' i!i'i!*o.!'j.idv  <'onvcrs:)nt  witji  ih«- f'»nfv;r!iiatiu!i 
ol  i;ronml,  ai-«l  llu'  ;;r.»::;;ii)hi5'al  dc;tail>  of  tin*  who;.-  roiintry. 
To  arconij)!!-*!!  ihi.s  i^ihf  ohjiM-i  of  Military  'rtipotrriphy :  aiul 
whcncvLT  ohstaidrs  jnvvcni  the  a|ij)li('ation  of  iho  latter,  wc 
must  rt'-surt  to  th*.'  iniit.itivi»  and  |h  r>jHTlivc  arts.  It  has  for  a 
long  lime  bceii  tlu;  policy  of  iln;  Fremdi  irovi'nmK'ui  lo  c(dlcct 


JJwiiem}/  at  Wtsl  Point. 


n  iti  Ounuui  of  War  s  vast  nuralxtr  of  lonpgrapliia 
il  of  ulhnr  countricM)  wliich  will  avail  tbet 


fcieuci-   i 

of  ntri.l 
Kha.   .: 


IOgeth< 

mniM  of  tbelr  own 

Biiicli  in  tilDesorfutiiio  n^ed. 

To  CInrmi»lry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  great  juirtioG  1$ 
'  (tone.  TlKlexl-book«u3oO,efl(>ccblly  in  tlic^Anljarcufitrieiilij^ 

scicDlific  und  HnnlyUnnl  rhsrHctcr.     For  Uidso  who  nisy lu 

I  ApoMion  fur  tJtf!  ^siui'al  Sciences,  on  excdlrsnt  fiiiiodatioa 

ail)  by  a  tliormigh  inilialion  into  these  studies.    Though  t 

'  jireciate  the  vnluc  of  them;  impurtaui  ] 
I  .  ihal  wc  thtukamoreiniQule!iy*lMit  I 
-  Miitalilc  Id  the  Military  Apadcmy, 
ron^iird  to  /our  years.    So  murii  I 
•  of  till;  Inst  two  yrars,  titiit  it  hi^  ] 
.'Jicve  Iho  mini]  as  much  iu  pof»blit  I 
^'cry  U)ine  whidi  («ntl«  to  overburden  the  memory  witfl  I 
linnvcoA Mnr  deuils.    Thitt  this  is  tlic  eSf.rt  at  n  vury  mitiulk  1 
K^iiilr  of  Clirniiitry  nml  MinvnilojB;}',  must  be  adaiittei].     We 
I  iviiuld  DiX  tii-iu  favour  of  any  eurUilmi:[itor  Uliit  cournc,  whicl^ 
I  «roul>l  rob  ihc  cjulrt  of  the  chemical  ftod  mineralogienl  know- 
I  K^Igu  nciruiwarj'  for  the  milil^iry  or  eivJl  engineer.    Thti  mark 
I  of  attainmi^nt  fhoulil  always  be  held  high;  yot  it  Is  Irapruclcnt 
I  Ip  impirte  s»i  niiieJi  Uiat  llitrre  n^Tnaiits  fyt»t  ilnngrr  of  creating 
fl  disti^e  ntfier  than  a  fondnCM  for  study.     Thi«  U  tJie  morft 
:U'  .same  tank  it  placed  upon  all,  with- 
■jBUl  r<  h  I  I  lilt  iQeruarlcs,  {^{ucitieit,  Und  tiifteiL 

l^utw.  '  i^iplc  should  hold.  Id  rofci^nco  toftU 

wlltoM:  n hirh  have  a  Imsa  immediule  biaring 

Ljipou  ibu  libjruiii  ul  'i  iiiililory  education — tliat  the  most  uttcution 

I  fliould  bu  Lcitowoil  upon  tlioae  wtiieh,  citlier  »»  u*cful  or  oratr 

J  ^eoUlr  bent  Gt  tlw  officer  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  will  move, 

I  ••nil  wliioh  may  form  a  weleUED«  reiKiiJreu  lu  tiini  in  his  Irinure 

1  ^iiaiculH.  I 

.  The  cour«  of  Ct>'fl  and  Military  Engineering  during  the 

rth  and  loAt  year,  is  «  comprehenMn^  and  lilieral  uao,  ua^ 

na(»  the  full  hcacfit  of  all  the  previous  iircparation  which  tlia 

cadet  hn*  n^reived  in  the  Malhemaliwi  unii  NnlurMl  Philosophy, 

Tlic  prul'emsur  in  tliis  department  has  enjoyed  the  rare  privi- 

'  ip:  nf  Mudyiii^  ihew  lirttnchen  in  the  Fnmcli  mililjirj'  acnoida^ 

td  firing;!  li)  ihi.i  ciiuntry  aU  the  latest  improvcmcuta  in  the 

t  of  fortification i  au«n  w  aH-important  m  the  military  de- 

of  tlii;'  ruii.ilry,     Fr.)iii  t.ur  pccitliar  situation  we  Jail 

[  mrur  bf  I   T'lisive  than  the  oflbflsivt 

Our  in'.  i  il'l  be  w^ll  forlifii^L    The 

expfiri' .  H  i'-)>  has  well  dcmonstntcd 

iPm!  noiv^^ u ..■: U.uii  Napoteoii'R  hrilliuit  ayt^ 

a  lit  i»KUv»  aud  Blnlt'm ,  ttiiftfrced  too  by  Uu  own  brilltuf 
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tiileiits,  roiild  not  (li<jH*iiM»  with  such  jii«ls;  mid  alike  when 
ilrivrn  from  Sjiaiii,  :ini\  wlim  Mirrmiiiilid  l»y  tlif  iillied  powers 
iit  I*uris,  h<»  w:i*»  r«'r«'«M|  !•»  hi;ir  \\ini»'->  to  ihrir  necesMtv  find 
utilitv.  Nt»  scif'M  I*  h;js  ii-.'P'mI  mnn*  ii;i])r'»vrmeiit  iVuTU  fjine 
siiid  ex|MM'ienfe  iImii  thi'<.  'V\n'.  ;'tt:n'k  rmd  the  di*i«Mii'«;  havi* 
h;id  a  ncij>nH\d  i  t;--!!  uiMiri  c  wli  «.jijrr;  t'.n'h  i\r.\t\o\iiivjr  x\n_> 
r\  Miurces  :iiid  ."'i:!'':  •.  i::*^  t!«"  *iU\\\  t'"  hr  cinpliivcd  in  ih**  ntii«r. 
Aii'l  it.  wfiidfl  >r -.I'  ..^  'I  IsMii.i  1  r«:iMi:i  h.ul  irniiiuiil  .•hijn'-i  to 
|>rrt»'Cli«)ii  t!i«'  iii:»  i:.i-;"  •»}*  fiulilN  ::ji:  •  >\n.\  wUrvr  \\w  ;ic«'iilcrits 
ol  u:ri>i::itl  uiivr*  f:!';-!  :!<i'.  :'iil  i\it'  !■»  i:.*;  :tlt:ick  and  the  (h.-lfjico. 

Th**  nii!it:'rv  in-  i  h.-  tn-.v-il  IjIisim  IT  umch  of  the  :M*t  nt'iht; 
civil  rnviiiiiM.r.  Or.i'  i;nMt  (iiDi.'iiltx"  ncriirs  In  thecojirM.*  oifivil 
i*niiiiu*erii:i;'.  viz:  li;«-  \v:"ii:  ni"  :i  u.^n)(!  t«-\t-hui»k.  Xi»  wink  «•;  n 
be  i)hlai:i('d  v.lii"'?  rit*:\  i\\  *,  .:•  tlic  >;inu'  linn*,  ;ill  the  inijirov*- 
MRMilN  \\  hich  I  in-  >(••«•; ice  li;:'»  !Un;rr«j:cjr!r  -liirlriii  llir  Ijim  l\«\v  yryrs, 
and  which  cm  Ijmi'j:  inlo  !»I.i\,  :•<  tht-  '*;il»:«'»'i   is  mi  wsdl  I'itiird 

•  •  • 

tc  lin,  tliir  sriiMiii:*!''  know  If  I  ur  J««*i)nliiil  hy  the  CMciet.  The* 
driir'irnrii'S  M'f  >'.j!i;»lic*il  hv  uu*  i;r.!l'i*^N. n'  Ml  ih:il  (h-piTtnient. 
Thi^.  I'Dnr-**'  hf!'i>»Mi's  jM'('i;Ii;M'ly  i.il(*iv>*iM:i'  anil  n^rfid,  on  ac- 
c(unl  of  the  i;'r<Ml  <!»'n:;i  id  nt»vv'  <  \l>!li:ii  in  Wh:  cnniitry  !or  sci- 
iniiiic  and  >kiirni  i  niiin««T«*.  liilrd  t(i  currv  on  lh«»  numerous 
wuiks  of  inh-rnal  iniprovcnu-nl.  In  ihi>  hran.ch,  as  wi.ll  as  in 
nilliirny  t'ii!i»iM*crini:",  tin*  carU'i  i<«»!;iimMl  in  j)ra«'tici'  in  iherare- 
li  1  and  minute  dr.u\ini;*(ir  ;dl  ihe  nunienms  charts  and  plans 
i.i«"-SNiry  in  thcsi*  n'>jM'cii\r  t'u  jurliin-nts. 

In  Sjv.jikinv;  of  TJir  iiii;hir  :ind  ni'j>l  di-iicnlt  i>r;«nrlu-^  in  niili- 
tiuv  M-i'Micc,  it  i-^  cor.inion  lu  dciiomiiiiitf  liun)  "ilic  suhlinu'  in 
ihi'  art  of  war.'*  If  an  arl  uhii'li  rr(iuin->  in  i'*<  pn>fesM)r>  pru- 
i"«.i!i«i  and  v.u'itiu.i  knoulrd-xc  whirh  di-nK"ifN  u;rcal  vit;onr  of 
Uiiiid,  i;rc::t  inlill-.fiual  a'ld  |M'r<«»j';t!  :!CC{.:ii|.Ii^hnn'nts,  and  the 
jio<>r.s<;ir)n  of  thi'  1  !;:;!sr>t  nionil  r.i^'ivy,  if  sui-h  an  art  deserxes 
the  appellation  •  f  >i:'iiinie.  ili.ii  i>  thr  jii  of  v.;!**  fairly  enlifh'il 
to  it.  It.  is  verv  rrin.  rk;  hit-,  in  n  i'.'p-nce  to  thr  whole*  .series 
if  ^I'ldic^at  ihe  Mili'.rv  Aeadeniv,  li;a;  ili«:e  i-  a  eumpleie  and 
h«:n!iifnl  conne\ii»:-  oi'  j)arls  in  the  sy>leni.  jOaeh  piirt  of  tiie 
C'lrM'  of  the  tlir.«-  •.'iv-^y.  veir.s  hi-s  a  <iiriM'i  hi-.-sriuii:  untin  that  tjf 
llie  fourlh.  An<i  »\e  c;'*i:n)t  lnii  tU-eni  it  :»  happy  coincidein'C, 
ti-.;'  ihe  very  ceri-.'  nf  ni'uiid  discijjlim^  ne«(  ."^sury  to  prtjiare 
t!v  rndtM  to  oltsin  .s  niiniile  knowledi^e  of  profi>sional  scieinv, 
i<  lh(!  very  ojie  \\'\{':i  1o  d'velope  and  strenv;then  ihoM*  powers 
niosi  nec.essu'\  f«.:i  ihe  artive  anil  praclifal  ollicer.  Il  cerlaiidy 
teniis  to  brinu;  «)  \  ;:nd  aj)ply,  thonuli  it  cannot,  inijiari,  thai 
*'  conp  i/'oei/.-'  which  is  the  most  useful,  as  if  is  the  nio?>t.  hril- 
liant,of  ndlitary  T::lents.  It  has  been  delined  'Mhe  talent  of 
governinj]^  men,  and  of  reaping  the  greatest  a<lvant:iiies  amidst, 
any  circumstances."     It  musl  be  prompt,  as  well  as  vigorous 


)f  at  ft'ut  i*oint. 

lu  valour,  for  it  ddiKhu  in  diffieuliibs, . 

v-.  ol'  qitriuUnK  itsijl'  irum  Uton.     It   ia4 

n  [ilaD  Uie  unilcjti'o  nioviMivcnts  for  ihi*  ficlj'4 

Dlilp,  ntncrnlrnti;   pnipiirlj  iU  Dtru  fon-ea  on  ihc  wutkoal* 

r  iif  nn  (<>tr-*ny'*  l')l^  nf  ojwralionf,  nml  tvhcn  lirouKht  inltf 

■  ■  "•' •'    "' r-utiiin.  shuM- llitt  nipiillty  oTitlMlHat 

I  -  resourcfs. 

•:,ny!   uf  al1«:»Ui)n  (n   liUtntiirti  (In 

■  iif  »iudic9  nl  litis  itistilution. 

I'liiTiy  in  the  am:  uf  terms, 

'    hitiUiry  onliim,  lire  lii^hly 

trircr.     Il  is  trtw  that   it 

,..j.L  :>  cuUi'ifiaie  or  a  doMcaJ 

t  nruinly  it  is  niudi  lu  In  dvMrr<I,  Ural  iIn:  f^iiiliir 

•if  such  nn  tiulhntitm  hIkmIiI  be  well  initialed  into  Uh>  gneut 

^rcim[>iHiliiin,fliKlbc  aiili!  loap^tiixuttr  t hi inc  works  ur|!DiuD\ 

~1i)rli  luvti  ever  inntlc  il  Wie  of  tlitir  must  Ki-atnlul  tu»k(i  Id  Intid 

rirtucs  aijil   the  (IctJiJs  ol'  the  worrinr,     The  Iruc  mtidi^ni 

ier  rvrr  lytrrtis"  willi  him  the  inltJIijp^nni-  and  llic  wfiiwd 

iig^  iiT  rlr<<   .-i-ri Iislii'il   M-hiitar,  u  WL'II  ju  t^c  I 

nrv  - 'hej^ntlcmpn.     Hutlbi'li' 

ivlii  '  rj<y  iftllitf  mililsri'  iirofi^i 

•  n\  H^  <<>  and  <)ccii|ialiDD,  to  wiiai 

ia  inw  ti)c  Ti'i  III  lhl^  ainiinunily,  aiul  acquirona 
bd  n'plJrirt  <!hanclur.     SltakBptmro  has  Uio  I'ollawing; 

-  TtMjr  grow  lil(e  aragn — n*  loldlora  irUI, 

'  I  1'^  du  I>u1  ai<-JiUl(  tin  lilciud. 

-  i^iiEU.  uiil  aiitni  Iuok«,  illinistd  atllrai 
<    '  T.'iJii|;  ibti  •omt*  ooiviiural." 


;>ni«li)n:  •  eommu- 
:-*«;  unimg  ihoir  I 
I  Uic  tnml  n£re&- 
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objects  named  to  be  compassed.  The  former  plan  would  have 
a  highly  beneficial  efl'ect  in  securing;  the  easier  prof^rcss  of  the 
beginner,  and  would  vastly  aid  him  in  insuring  his  final  success. 

11  has  ijcen  very  proj)«.M'ly  considered  that,  in  planning  an  in- 
stitution for  public  instruction,  it  is  wvW  to  impart  every  possi- 
ble virtuous  stinudus  which  can  urge  the  student  to  devoted 
application  to  his  studies.  Not  only  does  the  sanction  of  legis- 
lative and  military  authority  give  j)eculiar  power  and  f«)rce  to 
tlif*  internal  regulation  and  government  of  the  West  Point 
Academy;  it  also  ailbrds  great  facilities  for  multiplying  those 
motives  to  ex(!rtion,hy  which  the  cadet  can  be  influenced.  In 
no  othc!r  institution  is  the  degree  of  attainment  ascertained  by 
so  rigid  an  ordeal,  so  severe  an  examination; — a  severity  alike 
demand(*d  by  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  wants  of  the.  service  for  wliich  the  graduates  arc  intended. 
At  the  same  time,  no  institution  furnishes  a  greater  spur  to 
ambititMi  than  the  manner  of  bestowing  distinctions,  both  mili- 
tirv  and  academic. 

We  have  thus  given  a  slight  view  of  the  many  excellencies, 
and  the  few  deficiencies,  in  the  system  of  study  and  instruction 
at  the  Military  Academy.  IJut,  notwithstanding  this  devoted 
attention  to  the  mental  and  theoretical  education,  the  active  and 
practical  duties  of  war  are  not  neglected.  Martial  law  prevails. 
All  the  minutiae  of  military  discipline,  and  the  spirit  of  subor- 
dination, are  most  thoroughly  instilled  into  every  cadet,  by  the 
only  proper  mode  of  instruction — by  actual  exj)eriencc.  The 
Corps  of  Cadets  is  organized  into  four  companies,  in  which  the 
commissioned  ollicers,  sergeants,  and  corporals,  are  selected  re^ 
spectively  from  the  first,  second  and  third  classes;  so  that  every 
cadet  is  obliged  to  serve  at  least  one  year  in  the  ranks  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier.  He  who  is  destined  to  comnumd  oth(»rs,  is  thus 
most  eflectually  inured  to  the  theory  of  subordination,  by  the 
necessity  of  obedience  in  his  own  person.  During  the  two 
months  of  July  aiul  August,  the  Corps  is  encamped,  and  the  time 
is  solely  devoted  to  military  instruction,  and  to  all  the  routine 
of  a  regular  cam[)  in  actual  service.  The  cadet,  indeed,  at  all 
times,  is  subjected  to  many  jdiysical  inconveniences,  which 
serve  to  prepare  him  for  the  hazard,  the  fatigue  and  adventure, 
incidentid  to  his  profession.  The  whole  system  lends  greatly 
to  form  and  invigorate  the  body,  and,  like  the  games  and  exer- 
cises of  the  youth  of  classic  times,  to  prepare  it  for  laborious 
and  powerful  action. 

Congress  has  taken  good  care  to  provide  against  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution,  by  directing  tluit 
it  shall  be  annually  investigated  by  a  competent  Board  of  Visit- 
ers, appointed  by  the  Executive.    These  Boards  have,  as  is  well 
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needed,  should  be  directed  at  once  to  obviate  the  objection  pre- 
sented— an  objection  M)  totally  irrelevant  to  the  €|ueHtion  of  the 
character  and  manajremcnt  of  the  institution?  This  entire 
question  was  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained  at  a  pr&- 
vious  session  of  ronj^ress,  by  the  publication  of  larj;e  documents, 
givinjj;  at  leni^th  the  names  and  the  professions  of  the  parents  of 
all  who  have  ever  received  the  appointment  of  cadet,  whether 
it  was  accepted  or  not. 

Hut  it  is  stated  by  some  that  the  Military  Academy  is  an 
aristocrat ic  instituticm.  To  what  this  objection  refers,  unless 
we  resolve  it  into  the  one  above  named,  we  cannot  imagine. 
We  have  ever  conceived  it  to  be  one  of  tlie  greatest  recom- 
mendations of  the  Academy,  that  all,  the  rich  and  the  poor^ 
(and  there  are  many  of  the  latter,)  are  here  placed  in  precisely 
the  same  situation,  receive  the  same  pay,  dress  in  the  same  uni- 
form, eat  at  the  same  table,  and  in  all  respects  enjoy  the  same 
advantiges.  It  remains  for  talent  and  merit  alone  to  draw  any 
line  of  (lemarkation.  Every  thing  tends  to  cherish  the  frank, 
generous,  manly  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  soldier.  There  is  no 
institution  in  the  world  whose  members  are  ])laced  on  a  more 
nerfect,  republican  basis  of  equality,  than  are  the  cadets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  This  has  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  clierishing  attachment  between  those  from  diflerent 
states,  and  from  tlie  most  remote  districts;  in  banishing  sec- 
tional prejudices,  and  in  imparting  to  tlie  whole  a  firmer  patri- 
otism, a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  our  inesti- 
mable Union. 

It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  illustrious  Washington  to 
establish  a  National  University  as  well  as  a  Military  Academy. 
But  the  latter  remains  tlie  only  representative  of  the  liberal 
patronage  which  the  American  government  would  (if  consti- 
tutionably  able,)  willingly  bestow  for  the  encouragement  of 
science — of  sound  and  profound  attainments  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  Let  not  the  ruthless  hands  of  unthinking  re- 
formers or  turbulent  demagogues  snatch  from  us  this  *'  pearl  of 
great  price,"  this  proud  memento  of  Ameiican  liberality  and 
political  forecast. 

Our  standing  army  is  small;  and  it  is  well  considered,  that  it 
should,  therefore,  be  the  more  perfect  It  constitutes,  by  no 
means,  the  numerical  force  to  which  we  must  look  in  time  of 
danger.  But  we  will  mainly  depend  upon  it  for  military 
knowledge  and  skill.  We  have  not  an  immense  sUmding  army 
like  those  of  European  states,  in  which  can  be  swallowed  up 
the  incapacity  or  ignorance  of  many.  When  first  our  horizon 
shall  betoken  war  in  the  distance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  train 
and  marshal  our  ponderous  militia  for  the  conflict.  For  this 
purpose  our  main  dependence  would  rest  on  the  officers  of  our 
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\vni£f<l  hetwcon  ihi-se  two  nations,  had  kopt  up  in  the  tonniT. 
and  perhap«5  nnixnirnted,  the  rhivah-ou-^  tVeliiins,  *  which  were 
chillin^c  and  dyinn  in  otln-r  par!<  c>l"  Knrope.  The  ssrentest 
monarch  of  the  au;e  was  a!  the  head  oi' their  unvernnient.  The 
foundinij  of  the  Santa  lIvrinandmL  f»r  Inipiisition,  had  civen 
a  new  impuNe.  and  a  wilder  iharae^er  of  enthu«ia-m  to  their 
reli'jion; — and,  tlnallv.  the  new  wnrlil  whicdi  C(dnnd>us  had 
hiid  at  their  feet,  with  it-^  ••mpire'*  to  he  snhdued.  its  millions  of 
pairan**  to  be  converted.  it>  wonderfnl  splendour  and  houndlcss 
we:dth — had  infuM-d  into  the  national  mind  the  loftiest  spirit 
of  heroic  a<i venture,  and  lifted  them  in  imajsinarv  grandeur 
above  every  other  [leople.t  It  was  hut  to  cross  the  ocean  with 
a  handful  of  followers,  and  a  starvintj  hidaliso  mii^ht  become  the 
lord  of  a  thousand  i^iland  serl's:  ami  then,  when  the  continent 
was  pointed  out,  a  few  blows  mimht  convert  him  into  a  Captain 
General,  or  a  Viceroy.  These  facilities  of  aiTi^randi/ement 
made  heroes  of  the  Spanish  settlers  of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domin- 
go, and,  marked  with  their  peculiar  characteristic  of  adventur- 
ous darin«5,  the  chivalrous  maclmen  who  followetl  Cortes  to  the 
newly  <liscoven»d  empire  of  Mexico. 

As  for  Mc^xico  itself,  the  associaticms  which  attached  to  it 
were  not  inferior,  in  j)oint  of  romantic  interest,  to  those  of  the 
aii;e,  and  of  the  invaders.  Up  to  the  moment  of  its  discovery,  the 
vast  region  west  of  Cuba,  extending  neai*ly  from  pole  to  pole, 
was  not  known  to  he  occupied  by  \\\\\  races  of  men  superior  to 
the  1ret7d)ling  villagers  of  Cuba,  or,  at  mc»st,  to  the  barb.irous 
warriors  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  Hut  now  the  veil  was  with- 
drawn, and  empire-e,  formed,  as  it  were,  without  the  pale  of  the 
world,  were  seen  growing  up  in  apparent  splendour  and  power. 
Mexico  was  the  fn-st  of  these  revealed,  and  had  therefore  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  both  l(»  the  invaders  ar.d  to  the  lookers-on  in 
Eurojie.     The  land  was  superb  and  grand,  comprising  within 

*  Even  Columbus  could  not  help  bnasiinj;  that  **he  saw  the  banners  of 
their  highnesses  planted  by  furcc  of  anus  upon  the  towers  of  the  Alhain- 
bra,  and  behrid  the  Moorish  kin(jr  conic  out  at  the  gatu  of  the  city  and  kiss 
the  hands  of  their  hijrhnesscs,  and  of  the  prince,  his  sovereign !'' — Pcrsouai 
y^arrattve  oflhc  Firni  Voyage. 

t  The  whole  nation  seemed  to  assent  to  the  recommendation  of  Colum- 
bus, when  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  royal  treasurer,  Don  Rafael  San- 
chez, immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  *•  And,  now,  let  the  king, 
queen,  princes,  and  all  their  dominions,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, give  thanks  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  (^ranted  us  such  a 
victory  and  great  success.  Let  processions  be  ordered,  let  solemn  festivals 
be  celebrated,  let  the  temples  be  filled  with  boughs  and  flowers.  Let 
Christ  rejoice  upon  earth  as  he  does  in  heaven,  to  witness  the  coming  sal- 
vation of  so  many  people,  heretofore  given  over  to  perdition." — Fersonai 
Narrative  of  the  First  Voyage, 
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itself  the  products  and  charms  of  all  the  zones — snowy  and 
volcanic  moiinUiins,  alternating  with  the  loveliest  valleys — the 
latter  thronged  with  people,  anil  adorned  with  villages  and  cities 
of  hewn  stone.  The  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
country  were  equally  strange  and  poetical.  A  military  system 
of  nobility,  on  the  one  hand,  was  set  off  by  an  imaginative 
mythology  on  the  other.  There  were  an  emperor,  kings, 
princes,  warrior-barons,  commoners  and  slaves — gods,  pontitfs, 
priests — and  devotees,  both  male  and  female.  The  gcnte  que 
piden,  (which  may  be  rendered,  *•'  the  gentlemen  who  beg,'') 
were  mingled  in  llic  streets,  not  only  of  the  capital,  which  Cortes 
calls  **  la  mas  hermosa  ansa  if  el  mundo^'^  but  in  those  of  the 
secondary  cities,  with  Tenctlij  Tlataoni  and  Tlachcoc.alh^ 
(lords,  royal  dukes  and  field-marshals.)  and  with  Topiltzinfi 
and  Nollazomahiiilzleophvcatalzins,^  that  is  to  say,  chief 
priests  and  country  parsons.  ThcTC,  might  be  seen,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  group  of  savage  exquisites,  smelling  sentimentally  at 
bunches  of  Howers,  while  the  priests  were  extracting  the  iiearts 
of  human  victims,  to  otfer  to  the  horrible  Mejrilli;  and,  j)crhaps, 
at  this  moment  also,  one  midit  hear,  at  a  distance,  the  hymn  sung 
to  the  beneficent  Centcoll^  the  goddess  of  corn,  beseeching  her 
to  hasten  the  period  when  the  power  of  the  sanguinary  deities 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  blood  no  longer  shed  on  the  altars. 
Among  these  diverse  ranks,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  strong 
characters  should  be  produced — sjivage  though  tliey  were.  Gua- 
timozin  would  have  made  a  figure  by  the  side  of  Porus.  The 
Mexicans,  throughout  the  whole  siege  of  their  cnpit'd,  preserved 
a  conduct  worthy  to  be  commemorated  with  thr»tof  the  Romans, 
in  the  leaguer  of  Brennus,  or  of  the  Jews,  under  the  assauhs  of 
Titus.  We  have,  in  Cortes's  apology  for  the  destruction  of  tJie 
city,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  indomitable  couriige  of  tliese 
poor  barbarians,  when  completely  invested  by  thousiinds  of 
their  hereditary  foes,  and  rebellious  feudatories,  led  on  and 
assisted  by  the  Christians.  The  demolishing  of  each  house,  as 
soon  as  he  had  won  it,  was  the  "  medio  para  su  {nuestra)  segu- 
ridudy  para  poder  mas  esfrechar  (i  los  ene7nigosJ'^ 

The  war  between  these  enthusiastic  foes  is  in  the  highest 
degree  peculiar  and  striking;  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
conrpiest  taken  together — ^the  era,  the  country,  the  invaders, 
and  the  invaded,  make  as  rich  a  field  of  romance  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  It  has  made  the  word  compiuta  a  sort  of  spell 
to  Spaniards,  so  that  Uie  missionary,  when  plunging  into  deserts, 
with  the  cross,  which  he  designs  to  plant  among  the  heathen, 

*  A  Mexican  word,  applied  to  the  country  curates,  and  signifying  lite- 
rally, *^  beiuved  and  honoured  priest  of  Qod,  esteemed  aa  a  father^'^Cla^ 
vigero. 
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vaunts  that  he  goes  forth,  not  to  the  work  of  conversion,  but^ 
&  la  Conquiata,  If  one  ncH^d  other  proofs  of  the  efficiency  of 
these  lands  and  their  histories,  in  firing  men*s(  imaginations,  he 
needs  not  i^o  far — tliey  captivated  the  mind  of  Ilumholdl^  and 
almost  converted  the  philosopher  into  a  poet;  they  jjjave  to 
Spain  almost  her  only  historian,  (l)e  Solis,)  when  their  Moorish 
coiupiests  tailed  to  inspirit;  they  made  Bernal  Diaz  readahle;  and 
they  j^ave  even  to  Rol)ertsou*s  account  of  a  people  he  had  tauji^ht 
himself  to  despise,  a  charm  which  he  coulil  not  develojK*  in  the 
wars  of  Charles  and  Francis,  or  in  the  misfortunes  of  Alary 
Stuart. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  subject  in  detail — What  is  ro- 
mance? The  romance  of  nature,  and  of  circumstance,  is 
agreeable  novelty;  the  romance  of  the  mind  is  excited,  or  ex- 
alted sentiment.  A  river  foaming  among  mountain  defiles,  a 
rogue  escaping  from  a  dungeon  and  carrying  oti'  his  jailer's 
daughter,  a  maiden's  conceit  that  she  is  broken-hearted,  or  a 
man's  that  he  is  born  to  astonish  the  world — all  these  are  ro- 
mantic. In  short,  the  novelty  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
imagination,  whetlier  through  the  head  or  the  heart,  is  romance. 
If  this  be  the  true  philosophy  of  the  subject,  the  history  of  the 
fall  of  Mexico  is  essentially  and  wholly  romantic.  We  have 
studied  it  in  our  school-boy  season — but  the  impression  of  novel- 
ty is  hardly  worn  away.  To  this  day,  the  spectacle  of  the  SfKin- 
iards  looking  from  tlie  mountain  ridges,  down  upon  the  city  of 
Montezuma,  inflames  our  imagination;  and  we  sigh,  when  we 
think  of  the  young  Uuatimozin,  a  prisoner,  touching  the  dagger 
of  Cortes,  and  beseeching  him  to  send  him  after  his  people. 

IJpon  tlie  rich  field,  of  which  we  have  thus  taken  a  cursory 
view,  Dr.  Bird  has  been  the  first  to  adventure.  It  is  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  consider  how  well  he  has  availed  himself  of 
advantages  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  or  none,  among  our 
living  writers,  in  this  department  of  literature. 

The  narrative  opens  with  the  landing,  in  May,  1520,  of  the 
hero,  Don  Amador  de  Leste,  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  his  way  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  with  the  purpose  of  joining  his  relative,  Don 
Gines  Gabriel  de  Calavar,  who  is  attached  to  the  army  of  Cortes, 
in  the  character  of  a  volunteer.  Calavar  is  a  knight  of  Rhodes, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  its  memorable  defence;  but  having, 
sul)se(juunt  to  its  fall,  become  atilicted  with  a  settled  religious 
melancholy,  has  gone  witli  Cortes,  as  it  should  seem,  to  expiate 
his  sin,  by  lighting  against  barbarian  infidels.  His  character  is 
very  strikingly  drawn,  and  its  peculiarities  serve  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  noblest  traits  in  that  of  his  young  kinsman,  Amador, 
whose  more  than  filial  devotion  to  the  knight  is  his  principal 
motive  of  action  throughout  the  story.  Amador  himself  is  a 
novice,  and  not  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  although  entitled  to  that 
honour  whenever  he  shall  choose  to  claim  it. 
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He  leaves  Vera  Cruz  in  company  witli  a  young  secretaiy  of 
the  Admiral,  there  stationed,  and  a  party  of  attendants,  and  ar- 
rives at  Zempoala,  at  tlic  moment  wlien  Narvaez  is  in  possession 
of  the  place,  and  tlie  army  of  Cortes  lies  encamped  within  a 
league  of  the  city,  ready  to  attack  him.  Among  the  party  who 
accompany  him  to  Zempoala,  are  a  Moor  of  Granada,  recently 
captured  at  sea,  and  his  child,  apparently  ahout  twelve  years 
old,  who  passes  for  his  son,  hut  wiio,  in  the  sequel,  prove?  to 
be  his  daufi;hter,  and  sustains  the  important  character  of  the 
heroine  of  tlie  story.  These  Moors  are  treated  with  contempt 
by  tlie  rest  of  the  party,  hut  arc  j)rotected,  from  motives  of 
honour  or  humanity,  by  Amador.  On  their  arrival  at  Zempoala^. 
the  novice  presents  himself  to  Narvaez  with  the  intention  of 
offering  him  a  letter  from  the  admiral,  and  requesting  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  army  of  Cortes.  While  he  is  in  his  presence, 
and  before  he  has  made  known  his  wishes  to  Narvaez,  a  pri- 
soner* from  the  comjueror's  army  is  In-ought  in,  whom,  as  he 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  narrative,  we  will  introduce  in 
tlie  author's  own  words. 

'*  Amador  surveyed  the  prisoner,  though  somewhat  indifferently.  He 
was,  in  figure  and  apre,  very  much  such  a  man  as  Ualtasar,  but  in  other 
respects  vury  dissimilar.  His  face  was  wan,  and  even  cadaverous:  but 
this  might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the  dyinff 
soldier,  as  was  made  probable  by  the  presence  of  several  spots  of  blood 
encrusted  over  his  visage.  His  cheeks  were  broad,  and  the  bones  promi- 
nent; his  eyPH  very  hollow,  and  expressive  of  a  wild  solemnity,  mingled 
witli  cunning;  his  beard  long  and  bushy,  and  only  slightly  grizzled;  and  a 
rugged  nmsiaclio  hung  over  his  lips,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  them.  His 
apparel  was  of  black  cloth,  none  of  the  freHhest,  the  principal  garment  of 
which  w:i3  u  long  loose,  doublet,  under  which  was  buckled  an  iron  breast- 
plate— liis  only  -armour;  for,  instead  of  a  morion,  ho  wore  a  cloth  hat  of 
capacious  brim,  stuck  round  with  the  feathers  of  divers  birds,  as  well  as 
several  medals  of  the  saints,  rudely  executed  in  silver.  Besides  thest?  fan- 
tastic dtcurations,  he  had  suspended  to  his  nock  several  instruments  of  the 
Cabalu, — :i  iiciitacle  of  silver,  and  charms  and  talismans  written  over  with 
mystic::]  cliarai'tiTs,  as  well  as  a  little  leathern  puuch  filled  with  various 
dried  herbs  and  roots.  This  mystagogue,  an  agent  of  no  little  importance 
among  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Conquest,  was  led  inio  the  presence  of 
the  gent'r:il,  and  approached  him  without  betraying  any  signs  of  fear  or 
eiuburri'.sfiiiifiut;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  manifest  any  thing  like 
audacity  or  pri'suui|)tion;  but,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  visage  of  the  Biscayan, 
ho  gazifd  U|)Oit  liim  with  a  silent  and  gravo  earnestness,  that  seemed  some- 
what to  disconcert  the  leader. 

*  Botello,  who  is  here  introduced,  was  a  real  personage.  Benial  Diaz 
says,  he  was  of  respectable  demeanor,  spoke  Latin,  and  had  been  at  Bome. 
Some  called  him  mtroloi^ir^  some  necromancer^  and  some  said  he  had  a 
familiar.  De  Soils  says,  he  was  proud  of  his  prophetic  skill— devoutly 
abhonin'j  the  devil,  but  supersthiously  believing  in  the  magic  of  charao- 
ters,  numbers,  &c.  "  He  predicted,"  says  Bernal  Diaz,  **  all  the  fortunes, 
good  and  bad,  which  befel  Cortes." 
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•••Sirrah  son-erpr,'  said  ho, '  since  the  devil  has  dcsorted  you  at  last, 
call  up  what  spirits  yuti  ran  muster,  and  And  ine  why  1  shall  not  hanrr  you 
for  a  Hpy,  early  in  tin-  niorninir/ 

" '  Tdra!:rainmati>n  Jfhmni/^  muttered  the  warrior  mnjrician  in  the  holy 
|rihherish  of  his  art,  with  a  voier  ot*  sepiilrhral  holloa  ness»,  and  with  a 
countenance  nh'amini;  with  indt'jiiatinn  or  fiithusiasm.  *  In  the  name  of 
(fOii,  Auif-n!  I  dcly  ttir  i!i>vil,aiiil  :t:ii  tiH>  siTvant  of  his  enemy;  and  in  the 
land  of  devils,  of  Ap'dlyon  in  th*-  air,  Ih-clzcbuh  on  the  earth,  and  Satan 
in  nuMrs  Ih'arts,  1  turswear  and  defy,  e<iniemn  and  denounce  them;  and  I 
pray  f«»r,  and  foresee,  iho  day  when  they  shall  tumble  from  the  lii^ 
places!' 

'•'All  thi"*  th'Uimayst  do,  and  all  this  tlnui  may  si  foresee,' said  the  tjeno- 
ral;  *hut  ni'VertheKss  ihy  \\i<d*jm  will  Imj  more  appar«>nt  to  employ  it^elf 
a  litth;  in  the  invt  stitjaiion  of  thine  own  late;  which,  1  promise  thee,  i» 
apprnachincr  to  a  crisis.' 

•»  •  i  have  read  it  in  thi»  stars,  1  have  seen  it  in  the  smoke  of  waters  and 
of  blessed  herbs,  and  1  havi*  he.inl  it  from  the  lips  of  dead  men,  and  the 
tongues  »d'  linams,'  erietl  the  proH-ssor  cd"  the  occult  sciences,  with  much 
emphasis.  •  Hut  what  is  the  fate  of  Itotillo,  the  swordsman,  to  that  «.>f  the 
leaders  of  men,  the  eont]uerors  of  kinijs  and  irreat  nations?  I  h-ive  r<*ad  my 
own  destinies;  hut  why  shouldst  tliou  trifle  the  time  to  know  them,  when 
1  can  show  thee  the  hiLfhtr  mysteries  of  thine  own?' 

*•*  Canst  thou  do  sol  J)y  my  faith,  then,  I  will  have  thee  speak  them 
very  soon,'  said  Narvaez.  •  Ihil,  first,  let  me  know  what  v»trt  thou  doinrr 
when  thou  wt*rt  lound  prowlinir  this  mornin<r  so  near  to  my  ciimp?' 

••  •  (iatheriuirthc  herbs  for  the  sulVumi(ration  which  shall  tidl  me  in  what 
patt  of  tht'  world  thou  shall  lay  ihy  boi.es!*  said  the  matrician,  solemnly. 
•Thu  moon,  in  the  house  Alchil.  >-howeil  me  many  things,  bu;  nut  all;  a 
thick  smoke  came  over  the  crystal,  and  1  saw  not  what  1  wanted;  1  slept 
under  the  eross,  with  a  skull  on  my  bosom,  but  it  breaihed  nothinf^  but 
cloud*.  Wherefore  I  knew,  il  should  be  only  when  the  wolf  spoke  to  the 
vulture,  and  llu'  vulture  to  the  red  star,  thatt'amael,  tht>  au'jol,  should  un- 
lock thr  lips  of  destiny,  and  lead  me  u hither  1  lonjed  to  follow.' 

***  1  am  (  ver  bound  to  thee,*  said  the  (;eiieral,  with  a  manner  in  which  an 
attempt  at  nmckery  was  minjjled  with  a  natural  touch  c>f  Sllper^tition, '  for 
the  cMfcini'  inti-rest  thou  stMinest  to  r.|i(>rish  in  mv  fate;  and  amiin  I  sav  to 
thee.  1  will  inunediately  converse  with  then  on  that  subject.  Hut  at  pre- 
sent, scuiir  niirromante,  I  warn  thee,  it  will  bo  but  wisdiun  to  confine  thy 
rhapsodies  within  the  limits  of  answers  to  such  interro<rntories  as  I  shall 
propose  ihcc. — Where  lies  thy  master,  the  outcast  an«{  arch-rebel,  my 
enemy?' 

*'**My  hin»i(r  is  in  heaveni'  said  Hotello,  with  a  devout  and  lofty  earn- 
estness, *  and  tlu^re  is  no  outcast  and  ndiel  but  he  that  dwelleth  in  the  pit, 
under  the  foot  of  Mieha«'l;  and  he  is  the  enemy!' 

"  •  Sirrah!  I  speak  to  thee  of  the  knave  ( 'ortes,'  cried  the  treneral,  angrily. 
*  When  Wert  thou  last  at  his  side?  and  wheret' 

'•'At  midniirht, — on  the  IJiver  of  C'anoes,  where  he  has  rested,  as  thou 
kuowest,  for  a  nioht  and  a  day.' 

*•  'Ayl'  >-iid  the  liiseayan,  fiercely;  *  within  a  league  of  my  head-quarters, 
whither  my  eh  meney  has  fciulVero*!  him  to  come.' 

•*•  Whithor  Ciod  and  his  jrood  star  have  drawn  him,'  said  the  magician. 
"'And  whence  1  will  drive  him  to  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
mangroves  of  liie  beach,  ere  thou  art  cured  id*  thy  wounds!' 

"'Lo!  my  W(unds  are  herded!'  saitl  liotello';  'the  hand  that  inflicted 
them  is  stilt  and  ccdd,  and  llernan  Cortes  yet  lies  by  the  river!  Ay,  the 
holy  unguent,  blessed  of  the  fat  of  a  pagan's  lu;art,  haih  dried  the  blood  and 
glued  the  skin;  and  yet  my  captain,  whose  fate  1  have  seen  and  spoken. 
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even  from  the  fflory  of  noon  to  the  lon^  and  sorrowful  shadows  of  the  even- 
ing, marshals  nis  band  within  the  sound  of  thy  matin  bell;  and  wo  be  to 
his  foi^nan,  when  he  is  nearer  or  further!* 

**  *  Prattling  fool,'  said  the  commander, '  if  thou  hadst  looked  to  the  bright 
moon  to-night,  thou  wouldst  have  seen  how  soon  the  cotton-trees  of  the  river 
should  be  strung  with  thy  leader  and  companions,  and  with  tliyself,  as  a 
liar  and  an  impostor,  in  their  midst!' 

**  *  I  looked.'  said  the  veteran,  tranquilly,  *  and  saw  what  will  be  seen,  but 
not  by  alL  There  was  thunder  in  the  temple,  and  peace  by  the  river,  and 
more  wailing  than  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  Penitent  Knight.' 

"  The  angry  impetuosity  with  which  Narvaez  was  about  to  continue  the 
conference,  was  interrupted  by  the  impatience  of  the  novice.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  much  disgust,  both  to  the  mystic  jargon  of  the  soldier  and  the 
idle  demands  and  bravadoes  of  the  general.  The  interest  with  which  he 
discovered  how  short  a  distance  separated  him  from  his  kinsman,  was  in- 
creased to  an  irresistible  excitement,  when  he  heard  the  title  with  which, 
as  the  admiral  had  told  him,  the  knight  was  distinguished  among  the  in- 
vaders, on  the  lips  of  Botello.    Rising  therefore  abruptly,  he  said, 

"  'Spfior  Narvaez,  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon,  if,  in  my  own  impatience 
to  be  satisfied  in  a  matter  which  I  have  much  at  heart,  I  am  somewhat 
blind  to  the  importance  of  tliis  present  controversy.  If  your  excellency 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  examine  the  letters  of  the  admiral,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  so  much  my  purpose  to  lay  claim  to  your  hospitable  en- 
tertainment, the  proffer  of  which  I  acknowledge  with  much  gratitude,  as  to 
request  your  permission  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  your  army,  to  join  my 
kinsman,  the  knight  Calavar.  Understanding,  therefore,  from  the  words 
of  this  lunatic,  or  enchanter,  whichever  ho  may  he,  that  I  am  within  the 
short  distance  of  a  league  from  my  good  knight,  to  whom  all  my  allegiance 
is  due,  I  see  not  wherefore  I  should  not  proceed  to  join  him  forthwith,  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  night  in  slumber.  I  must,  therefore,  crave  of  your 
excellency  to  grant  me,  to  the  camp  of  the  seilor  Cortes,  a  guide,  to  whom 
1  will,  with  my  life  and  honour,  guarantee  a  safe  retarn;— or  such  instruc- 
tions concerning  my  route,  as  will  enable  me  to  proceed  alone— that  is  to 
say,  with  my  attendants.' 

*'Thec(lect  of  this  interruption  and  unexpected  demand,  on  the  counte- 
nances of  all,  was  remarkable  enough.  The  cavaliers  pn^scnt  stared  at  the 
novice  with  amazement,  and  even  a  sort  of  dismay;  and  the  secretary  Fa- 
bueno,  looking  by  chance  at  the  captain  Salvatierm,  observed  the  visago 
of  this  worthy  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  grin  of  delight.  As  for  the  gene- 
ral himself,  nothing  could  be  more  unfeigned  than  his  surprise,  nothing 
more  unqut'Stionablc  than  the  displeasure  which  instantly  began  to  darken 
his  visage.  Ho  rose,'thrust  his  hand  into  his  belt,  as  if  to  give  his  fingers 
something  to  gripe,  and  drawing  himself  to  his  full  height,  said  haughtily 
and  severely. 

'*'\Vhen  I  invited  the  cavalier  De  Lestc  to  share  the  shelter  of  this 
temple,  1  did  not  think  I  received  a  friend  of  the  traitor  ("ortes  or  of  any  of 
his  people;  nur  did  I  dream,  an  adherent  of  tiiis  outlaw  would  daro  to 
beard  me  at  my  head-<]uarters  with  so  rash  and  audacious  a  request!' 

***Thu  stfior  Narvaez  has  then  to  learn,'  said  Amador,  with  a  degree 
of  moderatiu!!  that  could  only  be  produced  by  a  remembrance  of  his  en- 
gagement tu  the  admiral,  and  his  promise  to  the  secretary,  not  causelessly 
to  provoke  the  anrrer  of  the  general — but,  nevertheless,  with  unchanging 
decision, '  that  if  1  boast  not  to  bo  the  friend  of  Cortes,  whom  you  call  a 
traitor,  1  avouch  myself  to  be  very  much  the  creaturo  of  mine  own  will; 
and  that  if  1  cannot  be  termed  the  adherent  of  an  outlaw,  I  am  at  least  a 
Spanish  hidalgo,  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  my  desi|jrns,  and  making  re- 
quests more  as  tlie  ceremonies  of  courtesy,  than  the  tribute  of  humility.   1 
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^^All  this  passed  in  a  moment;  and  before  the  neophyte  could  give  utter- 
ance to  the  indifrnation  which  choked  him,  he  was  dragged,  with  Fabueno, 
from  the  sanctuary/' 

Bv  tlic  connivance  of  Ducro,  one  of  Narvacz's  officers, 
Bolello,  Amador,  and  the  Secretory  Fabneno  escape  in  tlie 
night  from  Zcmpoala,  and  join  the  army  of  Coi-tcs,  the  next  day. 
Here  he  findn  his  kinsman.  The  j}assage  in  which  their  meet- 
ing is  described  will  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Calavar,  and  witli  some  intei-esting  points  in  the 
development  of  the  action. 

"  Under  the  shadow  of  a  tall  tree,  remote  from  the  rest,  and  attended 
only  by  a  single  armed  follower, — on  a  coal-black  horse,  heavily  harnessed, 
which  stood  under  his  weight  with  a  tranquillity  as  marble-like  as  his  own, 
sat  the  knight  of  Calavar.  lie  was  in  full  armour,  but  the  iron  plates 
were  rusted  on  his  body,  and  in  many  places  shattered.  The  plumes  wero 
broken  and  disordered  on  his  helmet;  the  spear  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  steed; 
his  buckler  was  in  the  hands  of  his  attendant;  and  instead  of  the  red  tabard 
which  was  worn  in  a  season  of  war  by  the  brothers  of  his  order,  the  black 
mantle  of  peace,  with  its  great  white  cross,  hung  or  drooped  heavily  from 
his  shoulders.  His  beaver  was  up,  and  his  countenance,  wan  and  even 
ghastly,  was  fully  revealed.  The  ravages  of  an  untimely  age  were  im- 
printed upon  his  aspect;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  hollow  cheeks  and  griz- 
zled beard,  the  brow  furrowed  with  a  tliousand  wrinkles,  the  lips  colour- 
less  and  contracted  into  an  expression  of  deep  pain,  he  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  ruin  majestic  in  its  decay.  His  hands  were  clasped,  and 
lay  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and,  together  with  his  whole  attitude  and 
air,  indicated  a  state  of  the  most  profound  and  sorrowful  abstraction.  In 
truth,  ho  seemed  the  prey  of  thoughts,  many  and  deep;  and  it  scarcely 
needed  the  simple  and  touching  legend,  Miaerere  mei,  Ikus/  which  usurped 
the  place  of  a  scutcheon  or  other  device  on  his  shield,  to  know  that  if  fame 
sat  on  his  saddle,  sorrow  rested  under  his  bosom. 

*'  No  sooner  had  the  neophyte  beheld  this  gloomy  apparition,  than,  with 
a  loud  cry,  he  threw  himself  from  his  horse;  and,  rushing  forward,  he 
seized  the  relaxed  hand  of  the  figure,  and  jiressed  it  to  his  lips  with  reve- 
rence and  aflfection.  But  the  knight,  not  yet  roused  from  his  revery,  or 
struggling  vainly  with  imperfect  recollections,  looked  only  into  his  face 
with  a  \vi:itfiil  stare. 

*^  ^  Patron  and  cousin!  my  friend  and  my^  father!*  cried  the  novice,  pas- 
sionately, '  do  you  not  know  mcl  I  am  Amador!' 

'*  ^Amador!*  muttered  the  knight  with  a  troubled  look  and  a  tone  of  per> 
plexity.     » Very  well, — ^to-morrow — to-morrow!' 

*'  *  Ho  will  not  understand  you  now,'  said  the  general.  ^  He  is  oAen  in 
these  tranc«*s.' 

"*Mi  pailro!  mi  amigo!'  cried  the  youth,  vehemently,  without  regarding 
the  interruption  of  the  commander,  *  will  you  not  know  me?  I  am  Amador! 
Look, — here  is  HaUasar,  old  Baltasar!  your  servant  and  favourite,  that  has 
been  at  your  side  ever  from  the  days  of  the  Alpujarras  to  the  fall  of 
Khodt's.' 

"  *  The  Alpujarras!'  echoed  the  knight,  with  a  deep  sigh.  '  Wo  is  me! 
—Miserere  mei,  Deus!' 

**^]Te  will  recollect  us  now^^  said  Baltasar,  who  had  also  descended* 
and  who  testified  his  fidelity  by  a  tear  that  glittered  in  his  ancient  eye.  *1 
never  knew  that  word  fail  to  call  him  out  of  his  mood,  though  I  have  often 
known  it  fling  him  into  one.  Master!  I  am  Baltasar;  and  here  is  your  ho* 
nour*s  kinsman,  Don  Amador!' 
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•*  *Ay!  is  it  so  indeiul?  I  thouuhl  I  was  dnMminjr/  sai<l  the  knitrht:  *Art 
thou  here*  indeed,  iiiy  sou  Ain:id«»r1  fiivi*  inc  thy  brnws,  for  I  am  rejoiced 
to  find  thee  in  the'worhl  airain/  And  stooiiiiior  and  flinj^ingr  his  arms 
round  his  neck,  he  kissed  the  fitrehead  of  the  neophyte,  with  a  parental 
afr(*ction. 

***This,  my  ma^itrrs,'  s:iid  C'.»rtes,  in  :ui  under  vuiee,  *is  not  a  specia- 
ch"  for  us.  Let  us  |m>s  «»n,  aufl  arrancre  proceed in«rs  fur  the  attack.'  And, 
with  hU  suiti ,  ho  iii>tantly  d<'parird. 

**  *And  how  dost  th"U  prostur  at  Alnitria?'  continued  Calavar,  mildly, 
and  without  any  inenherenct;  i)f  lunnner,  thouiih  it  was  evident  his  thoughts 
were  far  away!  *  Ila>t  tlmu  I'lUind  uu-  any  liravt*  hiMrls,  who  will  march 
with  uie  ajrainsi  tiie  iiitidrls  of  l^irbary?' 

**'  Dear  kniirht  and  patron,*  said  Amador,^  we  arc  not  now  in  Spain, but 
in  th<*  iieathen  lands  nf  Mt:\i.eo.' 

** '  Ay!  Dies  niio,  1  liad  forirotteu  that!*  suiil  Don  Gabriel,  with  a  bowil- 
dcnd  air. 

"»  Whither  I  have  come,'  said  tlio  n<nice.  *  to  hojr  yrmr  pardon  for  mj 
neirlijl'uee  and  drsiTtion,  irid  ni:Vi*r  more  t«i  part  from  your  side.' 

***  1  reniemhrr  me  now,'  said  the  knicrhi,  shiwly  and  sadly.  '  Wo  is 
me!  a  sore  intirniity  is  ou  my  brain;  and  Sometimes  I  am  not  master  of  mj 
own  aets.  Hut  I  rfUit  uiber  thee,  my  frimd:  I  remembi-r  that,  in  an  evil 
hnur  of  foririMfuhn'Ss,  I  t^rsook  tbei*,  to  eonie  to  this  unknown  land.  But 
I  bfir  thy  pardon,  my  son; — the  dark  mood  took  me  from  thee,  and  in  truth 
[  knew  it  not.' 

*'  The.  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  Amador,  as  he  listened  to  the  self- 
accusation  of  his  kinsman,  and  remembered  how  much  the  blame  should 
rest  on  his  own  momentary  defoetion. 

**  *  It  is  fxivdi  must  boar  the  reproach,  and  /that  must  look  for  forgivo- 
uess,*  he  cried.  Mint  1  will  nevrr  need  to  be  nd)uked  or  forgiven  again; 
for  1  swear,  dear  kinsman,  1  will  follow  thee  truly  now,  until  my  death.* 

**  'And  thou  hast  left  the  fair  hills  of  Sjiain,  thy  true  friends,  and  thy 
lady-love,'  said  (^alavar,  with  a  mournful  voice,  *  to  follow  me  over  the 
wide  seas  and  the  hostile  deserts?  I  welcome  thee  with  trratitudc,  for  thy 
love  is  great,  and  thy  task  will  be  bitter.  I  welcome  thee  well,  Amador, 
but  surely  it  is  with  sorrow;  for  I  heard  thou  hadstwon  the  love  of  a  noble 
and  virtuous  lady;  and  heaven  forbid  1  should  not  lament  to  sever  thee,  in 
thy  youth,  from  the  enjoyment  of  thy  all\'ctiwn.' 

**A  Hush  uf  shame  and  paiu  mantfed  the  countenance  of  the  devoted  no- 
vice, as  he  replird — 

*»  *  1  confess  I  have  iimch  need  of  thy  forbearance,  dear  knight;  but  they 
ilid  me  wrong,  who  said  I  could  forgil  thee  fur  the  love  of  woman.  1  ac- 
knowledge Uu  duty  that  is  not  to  thee,  and  no  passion  but  that  of  serving 
thee  with  constancy  ami  truth.  I3ut  I  am  sent  to  thee  not  more  by  the 
impulses  of  my  own  love,  than  by  the  cuumunds  of  his  most  eminent 
highness,  the  (irantl  Master,  who  leaves  it  tu  thyself,  as  a  well  beloved 
and  much-trusted  fidlower  of  the  holy  order,  whether  thou  wilt  remain 
fighting  the  infidils  of  this  new  w orld,  or  return  at  thy  pleasure  to  the 
island  Malta,  which  his  majesty,  the  king  and  (.mperor,  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain  and  Austria,  hath  promised  to  bestow  upon  the  good  knights,  the 
defenders  of  C'lirisiondom.' 

"'Among  the  infulels  of  the  ni:w  world,  then,'  said  Calavar,  casting  his 
eyes  meekly  to  heaven;  *  for  I  know  that  wliat  poor  service  I  may  yet  ren- 
der the  faith,  nmst  ho  rendered  soon;  and  if  God  uphold  me,  1  will  render 
it  truly  and  well.  But  thou,  Amador  my  son,  my  faithful  and  my  beloved! 
1  adjure  tlice  that,  when  my  task  is  fiiiished,  thou  return  to  the  land  of  thy 
birth,  and  give  thyself  to  a  life  of  virtue,  and,  if  possible,  of  peace.  Watch 
well  the  creatures  that  are  in  thy  breast,  for  among  them  are  devils,  which. 
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which  instantly  drove  from  his  mind  the  thouf^ht  of  the  idolatrous  urns. 
Far  away  in  the  south-west,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues,  among 
a  mass  of  hills  that  upheld  their  brows  in  j^loomy  obscurity,  a  colossal 
cone  elevated  its  majestic  bulk  to  heaven,  while  the  snows  which  invested 
its  resplendent  sides,  glittered  in  the  fires  that  crowned  its  summit.  A 
pillar  of  smoke,  of  awful  hue  and  volume,  rose  to  an  enormous  altitude 
above  its  head,  and  then  parting  and  spreading  on  cither  side  through  the 
serene  heaven,  lay  still  and  solemn,  like  a  funeral  canopy,  over  its  radiant 
pedestal.  From  the  crater,  out  of  which  issued  this  portentous  column, 
arose  also,  time  by  time,  great  (lames  with  a  sort  of  lambent  playfulness, 
in  strange  and  obvious  contrast  with  their  measureless  mass  and  power; 
while  ever  and  anon  globes  of  fire,  rushing  up  through  the  pillar  of  vapour, 
as  through  a  transparent  cylinder,  burst  at  the  top,  and  spangled  the  grim 
canopy  with  stars.  No  shock  creeping  through  the  earth,  no  heavy  roar 
stealing  along  the  atmosphere,  attested  the  vigour  of  this  sublime  furnace; 
but  all  in  silence  and  solemn  tranquillity,  the  spectacle  went  on,— now 
darkling,  now  wnxing  temporarily  into  an  oppressive  splendour,  as  if  for 
the  amusement  of  thot«e  shadowy  phantoms  who  seemed  to  sit  in  watch 
upon  the  neighbouring  peaks, 

**  *  This  is  indeed,'  said  Don  Amador,  reverently,  *  if  God  should  require 
an  altar  of  fire,  such  a  high  place  as  might  be  mceter  for  his  worship  than 
any  shrine  raised  by  the  hands  of  man.  God  is  very  great  and  powerful! 
The  sight  of  such  a  spectacle  doth  humble  me  in  mine  own  thoughts:  for 
what  is  man,  though  full  of  vanity  and  arrogance,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
builds  the  fire-mountainsV 

**  *  Padre  Olmedo''  said  his  companion, '  will  ask  you,  what  is  this  fire- 
mountain,  though  to  the  eye  so  majestic,  and  to  appearance  so  eternal,  to 
the  creeping  thing  whose  spark  of  immortality  will  burn  on,  when  the 
flames  of  yonder  volcano  are  quenched  forever?* 

"  *  It  is  very  true,'  said  the  neophyte,  ^  the  mountains  burn  away,  the  sea 
wastes  itself  into  air,  but  the  soul  that  God  has  given  us  consumes  not. 
The  life  of  the  body  passes  away  like  these  flames;  the  vitality  that  is  in 
the  spirit,  is  a  gif^hat  heaven  has  not  extended  to  the  stars!' 

"  '  My  friend,'  said  De  Mori  a,  willing  to  pass  to  more  interestinsf  dis- 
cussions, ^  will  now  perceive  for  what  reason  it  was  that  the  Tlascalans 
were  dismayed  and  sorrowful  when  I  pronounced  the  name  of  Popocate- 
petl. The  name  signifies  the  Mountain  of  Smoke;  for  this  great  chimney, 
though  evi.'r  pouring;  forth  dark  vapours,  has  not  often  been  Icnown  to  kin- 
dle into  flames.  The  present  eruption,  beginning  about  the  time  of  our 
descent  upon  tlie  coast,  has  ever  since  continued;  and  was  considered  to 
have  hcraUloil  our  ap{)earance.  The  Tlascalans,  though  as  securely  fet- 
tered under  the  sway  of  their  senators,  as  are  the  people  of  Anahuac  under 
their  kings,  are,  as  i  told  thee,  very  intolerant  of  such  chiefs  as  carry  the 
open  names  of  masters.  Nay,  so  bitterly  do  they  detest  all  tyrants,  that 
they  have  constructed  a  fable,  which  they  now  believe  as  a  truth, — namely, 
that  the  souls  of  such  persons  are  concocted  and  elaborated  among  the 
flames  of  yonder  awful  crater;  whence,  at  the  times  of  eruptions,  they  are 
sent  forth,  in  the  shape  of  meteors  and  fire-balls,  to  allliet  and  desolate  the 
world.  The  globes  that  fall  back  into  the  cavity,  they  think,  are  despots 
recalled  by  their  relenting  gods;  whereas  those  that  fall  beyond  the  brim 
and  roll  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  are  tyrants  let  loose  upon  them 
without  restraint.  This  being  their  belief,  it  may  seem  strange  to  you, 
they  have  conceived  so  preposterous  an  affection  for  ourselves,  who  are 
much  liker  to  prove  their  tyrants  than  any  of  the  lords  of  Anahuac;  but 
yet,  so  savage  is  their  detestation  of  these  native  kings,  that,  though 
nightly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  of  so  many  fiery  tyrants  flying  through 
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ill*  air,  ifaertsMBfiiilleM  have  lottit^i  ofiho  dan([ernf  i 
liliurlles  to  oUTCsm.' 

"'I  hopn,'  mid  Don  Anuulor.  *«e  hamcoiiMtarid  tlwm  iif  llmhwrfip 
oflil^HtTy,  Dot  to  rediioe  thi>n  to  anew  8I*i«t;.* 

•'>Wd  wLlllMithiiihf-nndJiy.'Mti]  Dn  Morlo.     •  W*>  hrofwihai^M 
of  BupKniiiiiiin  in  iliDJukni]*,  but  wo  fcllowHl  tlncm  with  mnrB  gMi 
■on:  and  wbm  batter  f8t«  awallt  tlir  givotl  Mouimuuu,  ' 
t*Il."' 

De  Moria  leaves  the  others  on  the  lop  of  Ihe  pyromiii;  uJ 
the  pagCt  Jacinto,  hulnf;  solioil^d  to  .^ing  n  ballad  to  ihc  xxnib- 
panimcntof  a  lute,  prcFcrs  to  tell  a  ntory,  which  ilisctoa^  tii  ik 
reader,  in  part,  but  not  to  Atnador,  the  previous  conncsHiou 
those  interuitin^  cliaraelnrs.  As  tlic  iMs«agc  is  nincw^ 
tlnmalic,  wc  wiJI  transcribe  it 

"•If  Di;  lord  RhodM,'  mid  ttiv  pnff*.  ■  1  would  ntlier  tell  hinmbrrof 
(irHiiatln,  wliich  it  aboat  a  Clirititkiui  varidloi,  Tory  nublv  guad  bran-udi 
Ujiriitian  MoriSM,  tliai  tuvod  liini.' 

"•  A  Cbtl*tl»n  Mr>riit(n!' Miid  Amador;  'and  ii}i«  loved  tlw  anliBl-I 
will  tirAt  thai  Uoiy.    And  ii  Imppcncd  in  Gr«na<Iii  tool* 

"■Inonoof  UieHcwrisliiuwugi.tjntuvtin  iliu  royal  citjr.  ItwMBik 
Mwn  Aliacriit' 

"■  lu  tti«  town  AlmnrkreeViocd  Am»(!iir.Ba|c«rlj.  'Thou  otailldw 
nutlilngnfAliatitta  thai  will  not  giv*  nic  tiulh  (Hilnand  plMunn^HvihnM 
—But  pliul  «  word  doib  tlU  itio  brNn  witli  rooiaorie*:— 1«  it  ■■  ^rfH 
atoryf 

■'  ■  Not  very  nndntit,  pleaio  my  lutd:  It  bappenod  tiaea  the  fall  «rfl» 

"'It  it  sLnuiBC  itiut  I  never  bcnrd  it,  tlirn;  Tot  I  ttweli  fall  twa  aml^ 
in  ibii  Mwe^uwii;  and  'lis  uoi  yei  furty  yrtaiidincfl  tlie  wga.' 

•"P«iliaps  it  i*  iiol  fnM,'*nid  t|j«  tripling,  inn r<vuUy-;  ••B^.tf^ 
best,  'lia  luil  T«miitkablo  onaugh  lo  tiaro  many  rrpeaietw.  Tia  ■  mj 
foolijtli  aioTy,* 

"  '  Nev»irihe!Ma,  1  wn  impalienl  lo  bear  iu' 

••  -I'liaTa  livod  in  ibat  town.'  tnld  Jacijito,  ■«  Muurinh  ondun ' 

'>  ■  A  sitir  damandud  tbi  iioopliytii. 

"'A  Moorl^b  ui3jd«ai-Mi''*o  oMcurcabiilh, Oiniahv  kn«i»  notanm  tat 
nnme  tlint  lind  Ih^br  Itoinn  by  hvr  parpnini  bnt  novi-rtlicU-a*.  w^m,  it*  p*- 
reuia,  a*  wa*  afltirward*  fnuiid  out,  wrJo  of  tb«  oohltist  lilttod  OC  QtlM  *~ 
Sbc  VIM  protected  and  ngared  iu  tlie  family  of  n  bcnevolatit  ]■■]»■  iHt^ti 
deiceudfd  oft  Moorish  paraiit,  laokodwldi  jiliy  uu  ilio  ]>oorar|liM 

race  of  b«t  molbni.    Hhrji  thi»  maiden  —  — •  '■■  ■ •" 

tlierc  CBRioa  nuble  caypllvr  of  Cuiimt—' 

" '  A  Cssiiliitn!'  demanded  Don  Auiador,  wiib  BttranrdiiiarT  vEfi 
'  Art  thou  a  cniijvrerl— Wbat  wea  liis  nauet' 

"*I  Lnuiv  not.'  uid  Jsolnto. 

'*  ■  Thou  lenrnpst  Ifay  (lories,  tlien,  only  by  ihe  half,*  Mid  ibts  Deopbtk 
w  iih  adegrpe  of  dii[>!«i«ur»  iIibi  ntuuwd  ihe  youth.  *  Ami.  dnuhtlaa*,  am 
wort  forgfitlul  nUu  i(i  acrgoin:  iho  nninit  of  Uw  Moiwii'b  arphant' 

"  ■  !<iMiur,'  suid  ilm  pago,  iliimompoicil  ut  ths  healed  mftnoer  af  Ui  ■» 

imn.  MliB  Mo.irikli  mniil^.,,  —Mcsllud  Leila.' 


■Lflilii!' 


the  arm—-  Cunat  Ihou  toll  r 


f(4ibyio.  sisrtii>t[  i«  lila  feet,  and  wbliiD  J^d 
ill  me  aught  of  Lailaf  ^9 


jLght  ofXailaV 
'■Seiiorl'  macuured  Juiitto,inal&lgbt> 
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**  *  Leila,  the  Morisca,  in  the  house  of  the  seiiora  Dona  Maria  de  Monte- 
fuprte!''  exclaimed  Don  Amador,  wildly.  *  Dost  thou  know  of  her  fatel 
Did  she  sleep  under  the  aurgea  of  the  hay?  Was  she  ravished  away  by 
those  exile  dogs  of  the  mountainsi — Now,  by  heaven,  if  thou  canst  tell  me 
any  thing  of  that  Moorish  maid,  I  will  make  thee  richer  than  the  richest 
Moor  of  Granadar 

'*  At  this  moment,  while  Jacinto,  speechless  with  terror,  gazed  on  his  pa- 
tron, OS  doubting  if  his  senses  had  not  deserted  him,  a  step  rung  on  the 
earth  of  the  terrace,  and  De  Morla  stood  at  his  side. 

**  The  voice  of  his  friend  recalled  the  bewildered  wits  of  the  neophyte;  he 
stared  at  Jacinto,  and  at  De  Morla;  a  deep  hue  of  shame  and  confusion 
flushed  over  his  brow;  and  perceiving  that  his  violence  had  again  thrown 
the  page  into  tears,  he  kissed  him  benevolently  on  the  forehead,  and  said, 
as  tranquilly  as  he  could — 

"  *  A  word  will  make  fools  of  the  wisest !  I  think  I  was  dreaming,  while 
thou  wort  at  thy  story.  Be  not  affrighted,  Jacinto:  I  meant  not  to  scold 
thee^ — I  was  disturbed. — Next — next,  he  added,  with  a  grievous  shud- 
der, *'  I  shall  be  as  mad  as  my  kinsman!' 

•*  *  My  brother!  I  am  surprised  to  see  thee  in  this  emotion,*  said  De  Morla. 

"  *  It  is  nothing,'  responded  Amador,  hastily  and  gloomily:  '  1  fear  there 
is  a  natural  infirmity  in  the  brains  of  all  my  family.  I  was  moved,  by  an 
idle  story  of  Jacinto,  into  the  recollection  of  a  certain  sorrowful  event, 
which,  one  day,  perhaps,  I  will  relate  to  thee.  But  let  us  return  to  our 
quarters. — The  air  comes  down  chilly  from  the  mountains — It  is  time  we 
were  sleeping.' 

*'  The  friends  retired  from  the  temple,  leaving  the  torch  sticking  in  the 
platform;  for  the  moon  was  now  so  high  as  to  aflford  a  better  illumination. 
They  parted  at  the  quarters;  but  Don  Amador,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
the  knitrht  of  Rhodes  was  slumbering  on  his  pallet,  drew  Jacinto  aside  to 
question  him  further  of  the  orphan  of  Almeria.  His  solicitude  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  a  disappointment;  the  page  was  evidently  impressed  with 
the  fear,  that  Don  Amador  was  not  without  some  of  the  weakness  of  Cala- 
var, and  adroitly,  though  with  great  embarrassment,  avoided  exciting  him 
further. 

'*  *  It  is  a  foolish  story,  and  I  am  sorry  it  displeased  my  lord,'  said  he, 
when  commanded  to  continue  the  narrative. 

**  ^  It  displeased  me  not— I  knew  a  Moorish  maid  of  that  name  in  Alme^ 
ria,  who  was  also  protected  by  a  Christian  lady;  and,  what  was  most  re« 
markable,  this  Christian  lady  was  of  Moorish  descent,  like  her  of  whom 
thou  wert  speaking;  and*,  like  the  Leila  of  thy  story,  the  Leila  of  my  own 
memory  vanished  away  from  the  town  before ' 

**  *  Senor,'  cried  Jacinto, '  I  did  not  say  she  vanished  away  from  Alme- 
ria: that  did  not  belong  to  the  story.' 

*'*'  *  Ay,  indeed!  is  it  so?  Heaven  guard  my  wits!  what  made  me  think 
it? — And  thy  Leila  lived  in  Almeria  very  recently?* 

•* » Perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.' 

** '  Pho! — Into  what  folly  may  not  an  ungovemed  fancy  lead  ns?— Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago! — And  thou  never  heardst  of  the  Leila  that  dwelt  in  that 
town  within  a  twelve-month?' 

''  *  /,  seiior?*  cried  Jacinto,  with  surprise. 

ft(  <  True— how  is  it  possible  thou  couldst? — ^Thoa  hast,  this  night,  stirred 
me  as  by  magic.  I  know  not  by  what  sorcery  then  couldst  hit  upoa  that 
name!' 

»« *  It  was  the  name  of  the  lady,'  said  Jacinto,  iooooently. 

^' '  Ay,  to  be  sure!— There  is  one  Mary  in  heaven,  and  a  thoosand  on 
Mrth — why  should  there  not  be  many  I^ilas?— Did  I  speak  barahlj  to 
thee,  Jacinto?   Thoa  shooldtt  not  kin  my  hand,  if  I  did;  for  no  impitienoe 
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orgtiifoQalilMiniiHiwnithM  oti*  ui  g«ntk>  md  uncOendiRg.  GoaJ^ 
■•-^l  lliiv  tu  tby  b*d,  nnd  fog*!!  tiol  to  uny  \\\y  prHyen.* 

■■  Bo  Mflnc,  and  lutueh  iIUiinterorapintB  u  ih«  )ia^  had  nafwibcfa 
wiUMwd  in  mm,  Don  Amadof  reliKn!." 

Bcrure  the  army  Uyivex  TInscala,  ihc  Moor,  Abilalla,  duM 
the  Spaniards, nnd  takes  rcJugeatnunt;TlKr  Mexicans  in  thcafr- 
tal.  The  march  of  lh<:  iirmy  lo  tliat  city  given  occaaioii  for  mt* 
diicin)!;,  in  thr  conversations  of  Amikdor  with  l>i>  Morla,  •uiims 
tlip  more  imi!restinni.'vi^nUi  of  the  war,  urevioua  to  the  nrrinl  ^ 
thp  former  at  VeraCnix.  Tho  npproaclilo  (h<;  city  »  finch*- 
Hcrilwd,  nntl  not  Iws  happily  the  feelinjpt  of  Cortejt  in  viewVil 


ibe  ilcxtrnypj,  u  he  sat   upon  -thcUafM 
B  of  PuradiMi,  nlninHl  tamcnlln^,  aaa  jtti 


"TJiO  levMum  Hi 
ihii  iiMtnnt,  iikru  lo  Ili'Ui:  ofibe  ilcntri. 

iiiounl,'nverlnokln^tli(i  nalU  _ 

r>tslni[  to  himn-ir,  iho  ruin  lici  vrea  nboui  to  briu;  upon  thkt  IkMivftnlv't^ 
I'nitiaiia 'hoiror  mill  dniibt'  foramorndDt^wimcitiil  hJM  thoaahUi  lit« 
one  bftur  know  iban  Ito  tbo  Mic«iiun  chancos  utii)  tjvoi«adun  Mi*4 
ihti  uuturpii*H,  Of  iiiiiHtd  with  inc>ni  feu  upon  iha  pmbnlilii  uid  own  «■ 
l-iiiniiry  ni(iHaiici)  crbtn  vir.iliTit,  a«  furubvileU  dy  ibo  lumulta  thai  bU>* 
ed  afwr  thv  k(o  roaiiacrr.  Hnt  when  he  rasl  his  «ve  baclcwftrtt  w* 
CBOMy,  and  bebold  llielonj;  train  of  foot  nnil  hora«  follrtwlnv  oiUikA 
tho  tnDDjcMinciaH,*'hi<;U>a>  Uicy  wrrvdrKKf^alongi  o|x<nM]  thwrbiMM 
throau  lonaria  (be  cUf  i  Ujp  >uwa  of  upetua  auil  AnjuebuMiabTtMUiftWl 
tlm  Iiauiici«  flappioii,  over  iho  liandi  of  liia  i<iivple.  and  bohJnd  ifam  di 
frath«rp.it  tutu  nt  \i\»  TlaBciliin*  i  mA  hntid  lliv  nuaic  of  tiif  uiuiiC 
swell  from  ibo  diko  lo  iho  Inke,  froni  tho  l&ke  Vi  tbo  BhornB,  aad  Sevma, 
vrltli  pleaaaiil  eeli«M,  auong  the  liilla;  nhen  hvwurveyed  ihmI Ikttf^  Ml 
thoao  tltingK,  and  eonirasiMl  witli  thnm  tho  intpMrm  weapoaa  tai  hM 
badiiH  of  Lii  adTDTiRriss ;  Hie  vroakuiMs  af  thdi  tneUluiiucu  •  i»  t-r'-V 
ncKK  uf  ihulrprlnetM  i  ihn  ^n»ral  di«ui^iileUion  <if  tho  pnople'-  M&wmk 
»d  ihepierilcn  ofweftlihnnd  immomir renown  that  aliould  walmtKan^ 
e»»8 1  he  aueed  ei  once  hU  apptehcnuion*  and  htn  mtnona,  («Md  u 
Ktnembor  that  diou,  whoso  deairuotioo  he  meditnlail,  wore  to  tdoi  >  bttt- 
1h!is  liiiioouumi,'  and  aaiisGed  hiiuHlf,  ahaost  wiiii  Uw  areuniauB  of  ik 
fiend,  iliai— 

>'  Public  iDBion  Ja«t. 
Honour  anil  itm|iitK,  with  rtivrn|;o  rnliugAil, 
n^  con<]Dprin^  iljje  new  world,  viiupvla  ran  now 
To  Ao  what  oIm,  Uiuagh  dMio'd,  1  ahnnld  nlhor. 
TiiiiDiph  and  rcmt  wura  Ht  once  dividing  hii  bo*oni ;  b«  knew  b*  witi 
dealTojcr,  but  f«t  hft  slicald  be  a  coniiUBfor, 

"  Tberu  were  manf  ihint;>  In  Hon  llunaii,  wttleb,  ooiwUbstandtelk 
gralitudo  nnd  tb«  dRuircii  of  Ihn  ncophylfs  provculfid  Itiv  InUc-r  fruHl* 
atowliig  upon  luin  »a  much  ul!briion  m  It'  jniTC  tu  onu  ur  two  or  (lia  M' 
lowiTii.  The  «|>irlt  uf  the  iHador  ivai  wholly,  and,  for  his  atnilaa,  nMM* 
Bsrily  crafiy;  nnd  ihi»  Tcry  4iiBlliy  raifod  "p  a  wall  buiwDon  btm  widw 
who  was  of  BO  hunourabk  a  naluni  ihnt  h«  know  no  coucoalinntit.  IW 
whole  Mohemn)  and  ulma  af  Um  eenatal  werR  baaed  npan  »ii«b  «  fi'imtlr*^ 
oTfraud  and  iiijuaiipn,  tliai  be  well  kn«w  Ikecuuld  nut,  wiUiiiai  uporiinf  «*' 
Dtaiit  and  v^xa^Doa  ojipoajtioD,  ftive  hit  full  confidence  to  my  tmlj  ouulip- 
riti  and  the  same  Kuilom  that  Mirnngnil  him  from  ibn  ■(•^y,  tauEbihi*)* 
kuep  aloof ftoni thebaso.  Whilv srU'ul  enoujrh  tu  mak« use  oV Uio |pu| anb- 
lieiof  theooe.andthebsdpriaciplesoflliooilietclue,  bawuHtinledwitt 
th«lrrBapeat;tocBndiiot4rthBiTfii«)dilup.  lt«l>«noO|bttWI^IWAi 
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had  zealoQS  and  obedient  followers :  his  situation  allowed  him  no  friends ; 
and  he  had  none.  Of  all  the  Taliant  caTaiiers  who  shared  wiUi  him  the 
perils  and  the  rewards  of  the  inTasion,  there  was  not  one  who,  after  peace 
nad  severed  the  bonds  of  companionship,  did  not,  at  the  first  frown  of  for- 
tune, or  the  first  inritation  of  self-interest,  array  himself  in  arms  a^nst 
his  leader." 

In  this  passage,  as  well  as  throughout  the  narrative,  the  cha- 
racter of  Cortes  is  presented  with  strict  historical  fidelity.  With 
all  his  faults,  he  was  a  man  of  vast  and  noble  views.  Of  his 
patriotism,  no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  in 
in  1535,  while  at  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Vermilion  Sea, 
exploring  California,  and  giving  new  territories  to  Spain,  he 
received  the  news  of  the  arrival  in  Mexico  of  the  first  viceroy j 
and  was  so  far  from  allowing  his  private  resentments  to  inter- 
fere with  the  good  of  his  country,  that  he  continued  his  opera- 
tions with  the  same  zeal  as  before,  and  besides  discovering  a 
pearl  fishery,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  the  fabulous  city  Cibola^ 
and  the  great  kingdom  Tatarrax^  on  the  lake  Teguaya  (or 
Timpanogos),  he  actually  ex])endcd  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  his  own  on  the  expedition.  Yet  he  was  far  from  being 
insensible  to  the  magnitude  of  his  claims  on  the  king,  as  appears 
from  the  well  known  scene  betwixt  him  and  Charles,  in  his 
latter  days,  when,  forcing  his  way  to  the  carriage  of  the  un- 
grateful monarch,  and  hearing  from  him  the  insulting  interroga- 
tory, "  Who  are  you?"  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  man  who  has  given 
to  your  majesty  more  kingdoms  than  your  father  gave  you 
provinces."  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  hero — 
combining  an  insatiable  thirst  after  aggrandizement  with  the 
genius  and  the  want  of  moral  sense  necessary  to  acquire  it  He 
was  cunning,  as  well  as  determined,  cold-blooded  and  yet  fana- 
tical, and  80  unscrupulous  about  the  means  of  removing  obsta- 
cles from  his  p^ith,  that  Bernal  Diaz  darkly  accuses  him  of 
assassinating  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  yet 
had  incurred  his  anger  "  for  reasons,"  says  this  Nestor  of  the 
Concjucst,  '*  which,  from  regard  to  his  (Cortes's)  honour,  1  will 
not  mention." — *'  We  never  knew,"  he  continues,  "  what  be- 
came of  him,  but  our  suspicions  were  very  bad." 

Such  is  the  mixed  character  which  authentic  history  gives 
of  the  conqueror;  and  such  is  he  represented  in  the  pages  before 
us.  The  same  regard  to  historical  fidelity  in  the  representation 
of  the  other  real  personages  introduced,  is  preserved  in  every 
instance,  even  to  the  description  of  their  persons,  costume,  and 
in  some  instances,  their  language,  as  for  example  in  the  passage 
where  Narvaez  is  wounded,  and  exclaims,  '<  I  am  slain,  and 
mine  eye  is  struck  out  forever  !"  The  only  violations  of  this 
general  rule,  which  we  notice,  are  two.  One  is  a  trifling  ana* 
chronism  in  placing  the  siege  of  Rhodes  before  the  conquesty 
34* 
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or  grief  could  eievM  wntli  to  or-  -     '   ;  ^^^^'  ,  T**"  ^"^u?*^ 

-|Bt  thee  to  tby  bed,  tnd  for  '.  >'^»or,  and  is  excusable 

•*  So  aayiuff,  md  in  toel*  .vi'^'^g  knights  of  Rhodes, 

witnessed  inliim«  Doo  '  .     }\}ic  scene  of  action,  to  unite 

Before  the  anr  „  •.'  *         - l-oiociations  of  European  and 

the  Spaniards, r  ...'  y.iime  moment.     The  other  ex- 

tal.    Themare'  ;.•"/• '   ..^'/r"Ic,  is,  where  he  calls  Narvaez 

ducing,  in  thr  ..,' '.  "•  :■  V**  ^'^  ^^'^*  ^  native  of  Vallailolid, 
the  more  in'  *  '  hS"'''*  t^'xpressly  affirms  that  he  was  a 
the  forme*  r  ..*  ;  7Vii'<  small  error  must  also  have  been 
scribcKl,'  ■;;:'.  •      „>"•  '^'^  evidently  too  accurntely  reud  in 

"Thr  '"    '•  Ci*''^'*'"  ^"^^y  of  such  an  oversight. 

this  ip  '      /-'''".  f/ii»"'*  concerns  and  return  to  the  story. — 

noar  'e  '.^h^n  Amador,  with  Cortes,  at  the  citv  of  Mexico, 


i^'^l'ifiW  ^'^^  fruits  of  invention  are  united  to  produce  a  suc- 
li.-^t^' of  the  most  interestinjc  and  absorbinp;  scenes  and  spec- 
if'  Cortes,  at  the  moment  of  meeting  Montezuma,  from 
^fcr  refinement  of  ])olicy,  offers  him  the  j];rossest  insult;  and 
'fp  ivhole  empire  instantly  rises  in  rebellion.  *     The  palace  of 

•  The  rcESon  why  the  Mexicans,  who  showed  themselves,  when  the 
contest  seriously  bc^ran,  of  iinpnrallelod  bravery,  were  so  tamo  at  first,  was 
simply  their  reverence  for  ISIontezunia,  and  their  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands.  Eight  days  after  his  first  arrival  inMexico,Cortos  seized  Montt^ 
suma.  The  Mexicans  gathered  in  the  streets,  with  arms,  to  rescue  him.  In 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Montezuma,  they  dispersed.  Cncamatzin,  king  of 
Tezcuco,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  arouse  him  to  resistance; 
and  failing  in  this,  took  arms  himself.  i)y  the  connivance  of  Mnnteziinia,  he 
was  treacherously  seized  and  chained.  The  massacre,  by  Alvarado,  of  the 
nobles,  during  the  festival  of  lluitzilopoehtli,  intlamed  the  people  into  in- 
stant war.  The  commands  of  Montezuma  served  to  check  their  assaults,  but 
could  not  prevent  them  from  surrounding  the  quarters  and  keeping  the 
Spaniards  in  durance.  Tliry  awaited  the  return  of  Cortes  and  his  judgment 
concerning  the  quarrel.  Peace  or  war  depended  on  the  course  he  might 
pursue.  Unfortunately,  his  first  act  upon  entering  the  city  was  grossly  to 
insult  the  king.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  as  Hernal  Diaz  ex- 
pressly asserts,  they  began  the  work  of  vengeance,  nor  did  they  cease  till 
their  city  was  destroyed.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  who  was  unworthy 
of  his  people,  lay  like  a  nightmare  upon  tlieir  strength.  Had  he  been 
killed  sooner,  or  had  Cuitlahuatzin  (his  brotlier  and  successor)  lived  lon- 
ger, the  Spaniards  must  have  been  exterminated.  Cuitlahuatzin  died  in 
the  very  moment  of  victory,  cut  olV  by  ihc small-jutx,  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  weapons.    Guatimozin  (Quauhtimotzin) 
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Axajacatly  the  quarters  of  Cortes,  in  the  city,  is  immediately 
besieged  and  assaulted,  in  the  most  determined  manner,  by 
countless  multitudes  of  barbarians.  Montezuma  is  brought  out 
to  harangue  his  people  and  dissuade  them  from  violence.  He 
b  wounded,  and  lingers  several  days,  during  which  the  con- 
flicts are  almost  unintermitted,  and  finally  dies,  rather  of  de- 
spair than  his  wounds. 

During  these  events,  the  fortunes  of  the  hero,'  Don  Amador, 
and  the  page  Jacinto,  ar^  skilfully  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  conquerors.  Jacinto  is  spirited  away  by  his  father  Abdalla, 
at  the  moment  of  arrival  in  the  city;  arrayed  in  the  garments 
of  a  priestess,  carried  in  procession,  and  made  to  exert  a  mys- 
terious and  powerful  influence  on  the  superstitious  minds  of 
the  Mexicans.  Amador  is  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
natives  and  rescued  by  Abdalla,  who  takes  him  secretly  to  his 
residence,  and  places  him  in  the  care  of  Jacinto,  who  still  seems 
to  him  a  page.  On  the  evening  when  tlie  Spaniards  are  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  city,  Amador  escapes  from  the  house  of 
Abdalla,  and,  guided  by  Jacinto,  who  supposes  his  father  to  be 
killed,  he  gains  the  palace  of  Axajacatl,  and  accompanies  the 
Spaniards  in  the  retreat  of  the  "  AWAe  7Vw/c,"  or  "melancholy 
night,"  as  it  is  called  by  historians.  The  description  of  the 
well  known  events  of  this  night  are  given  in  a  style  which 
imparts  to  them  a  new  and  intense  interest  One  short  extract 
will  show  the  author's  tact  in  the  choice  of  circumstances,  and 
his  power  of  description. 

"  Raising  his  voice  aloud,  and  running  towards  the  nearest  group,  Don 
Amador  sought  out  the  secretary.  But  this  group,  before  he  had  yet  reached 
it,  started  away,  and  fled,  with  loud  cries,  towards  the  city,  or  to  where 
the  tumult  was  greatest ;  and  he  knew  by  their  shouts  of  *•  Tlatelolco !  ho, 
Tlatclolco !'  that  they  were  Mexicans.  On  the  spot  they  had  thus  deserted, 
the  novice  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man,  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear, 
his  cotton  armour  torn  to  pieces ;  and  from  the  shreds,  as  the  carcass  rolled 
under  his  toot,  there  fell  out,  rattling  and  jingling  on  the  stones,  divert 
vessels  of  gold  and  jewels,  such  as  had  been  grasped  in  the  treasury. 

*^  Without  pausing  to  survey  this  victim  of  covetousness,  the  cavalier 
ran  on ;  and,  hearing  many  Christian  voices,  ringing  now  with  curses, 
now  with  prayers,  and  now  with  shoots  of  triumph,  he  called  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice — 

'*»  On,  brothers!  on  to  the  artillery!  advance! — Strike  well,  and  for- 
ward!— Ho,  Lorenzo!  comrade!  where  art  thou  1  and  why  answerest 
thou  not  V 

**  A  gurgling  sound,  as  of  one  safTocating  in  the  flood,  drew  his  eye  to 

who  succeeded  him,  though  a  hero,  was  a  youth  of  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  a  warrior,  but  inexperienced,  and  without  the  address  and  moral 
influence  of  Cuitlahuatzin,  who  had  been  long  known  to  Mexico  as  the 
chief  counsellor  to  Montezuma,  aod  commander4ii-ehief  of  hit  armlet. 
Well  said  Clavigero,  that  he  died  too  soon  for  hit  coontry. 
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Uie  Ink*  BlmoKt  andoc  liU  TmI.  Tha  water  Ti5>pti>^,  m  It  Utaly  diahnW 
hj  tbe  fslliti^  of  aamo  heHvy  body  i  >iid  Juiit  whnr*  thp  cirelinj  mta 
wMlied  BlDgvishly  up  tha  ihcWini;  i!ik«,  tliere  Isita  wbiu  maulikaaW 
m»A  ftgnm,  the  bead  aad  abouldera  botied  In  iha  lide.  The  wuk  Mlfc 
tippU  iiirTod  iho  (tannenta,  and,  in  part,  the  eorpw,  to  Unt  ii  aLill  Miiigl 
to  b«  living ;  but  when  tbfl  novicn  had  (caught  ii  ap,  ha  beltald  iba  IttM 
of  a  reiy  yonthTal  girl,  her  TaKheBd  u1d*«ii  by  a  aword  of  abaiiBapTM 
the  brokoo  wnpon  wedged  faat  In  ihe  hnin.  At  the  aaiAc  inaUBt,4> 
wiil«r  pailod  hurd  by,  and  tliera  rose  up  a  dntb  objMt,  thu  t«aiDicd  0* 
back  ot  a  heran,  ecroaa  vrlijoh  lay  tbc  boil;  of  a  tnsn  in  bright  ariaMt.at 
logi  opwarda,  but  the  hmd  and  bruast  Injculfed.  For  «n  inauM,  tm 
dreary  night  was  presented  i  but,  uluwly,  thn  aicetl,  whoaa  noatriU  «■ 
atUl  iindnr  water,  nt  if  held  down  by  ihc  jtrasp  of  the  dead  riiler,  ttlU 
orar  en  hiv  aida,  and  the  hody  alippinjt  olf  ihe  other  wny,  eank  bfadbii 
and  siiearly  Into  tlie  flood,  followed  iireoently  by  the  hotae  ;  and  tktani 
noment  the  waters  were  at  roeu" 

During  the  battle  on  the  causeway,  Jacinto  Ja  ecparaied  fnun 
Amador,  and  on  hia  rvtiirn  to  the  tipot  wliKrc  Ihcy  pwMl,the 
neophyte  diseovers-— nut  Uie  jiage— but  a  jewel,  tvhich  nmb 
to  him  the  true  character  of  this  pcrsonegv. 

The  atory  now  dmwn  rnpiUly  to  a  concltiaion.  AnuiW 
accumpaniea  the  remnant  of  tfao  Spanish  army  un  tbc  iHnrt 
tuwarua  TlftKcala.  On  the  famotia  fietcl  of  Ottjmbo,  nhnv  Cor- 
tea  vanquished  an  inimeuae  multitude  of  Mexicans,  the  action 
of  tJic  narrative  is  properly  tcrminalvd.  At  the  momnat  vAioi 
tlie  armies  arc  joining  buttle,  Calavar,  who  Imd  been  mbain^ 
Bitipc  on*  of  Ihe  lucent  battles  in  the  city,  descends  do  bo«c- 
back,  in  full  armour,  into  tlie  plain,  from  »  moiiiitaiii  un  ooe 
aide,  and  in  encountered  by  Abdalla,  the  Moor,  who  enlcrv  i& 


a  similar  stylo  from  the  npiioititu  sJdo.     Thwtc  are  ^uppoeol  bf 
the  cumbutanta,  respectively,  to  be  Sl  James"  and  Aleidtli; 

TlaaaUIn 

ijaTGiHnB  J 
wB«M4Di-  ^ 


■  The  author  appran  to  haf  e  tsken  this  idee  from  hislofr.  Tlia  aaUlBi 
of  Cortes  supposed  UieiosctTea  to  have  been  autatcd  by  (k.  J 
sen,  on  two  aeearal  oecaslue^-onee  la  the  battle  of  I'abnae* 
quenily  at  ihia  rnry  battle  of  Otumbs.  We  have  the  atuhnrftjal 
and  Conea  himself  for  the  former  appiuilbe,  and  the  voncliiiM  9 
ei  iiautta  thn  tualliDony  of  nihera  in  hmh  caaes,  wlihvui  pirtca&i([  U 
affirm  or  deny  tbe  fact  himielf.  His  language,  in  apenhiog  oft^naitav, 
la  iiulte  eharacterlaitc.  With  reference  lu  the  nppearanoD  at  Uititnkaa  ba 
my*,  •'  Animalad  aa  we  were  by  onr  I.nrd  Jesus  Christ,  and  onr  Lady  A* 
Virgin  Mary,  ua  also  by  St.  Jego,  who  undoubudly  aaeUted  oa,  at  c«ii- 
(led  by  a  chief  of  nuatimotziii,  who  was  present  In  thu  bailie."  to  (b 
Other  instance  bs  does  not  eenlmdici  the  populDt  bclitf  that  the  aaiot  t> 
peared  "  on  a  mmiled  gray  horse,"  ("!l  may  be  thnt  I,  aa  a  siniwr.  wa» 
DDWorthy  lu  see  him,")  but  he  prol«sts  ilisi  he  wait  Ptanciaeo  do  Morfa 
on  anch  a  horse. 

'  Tills  Uaditlun  has  been  used  wLtli  good  effect  in  the  novel,  and  rallMT 
inip/ovpjl  by  the  Introduction  of  a  jierBonajfe  supposed  «t  Ihe  tDomrH  lo  he 
Mcaiill. 
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but  after  the  encounter  and  fall  of  both,  and  the  termination  of 
the  battle  with  the  Mexicans,  Calavar  recognises  in  the  Moor, 
Alharef,  the  enemy,  on  account  of  former  passages  with  whom 
he  had  suffered  such  profound  grief  and  humiliation.  Jacinto, 
or  rather  Leila,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  rescued  from  the 
slaughter  on  the  causeway,  had  found  her  way  to  the  "retreat 
of  Calavar,  and  followed  him  to  the  field,  is  now  given  to  Ama- 
dor by  her  dying  father.  Calavar  survives  the  contest  but  a 
few  days,  and  Amador,  charged  with  despatches  from  Cortes 
to  the  emperor,  sails'with  his  bride  for  Spain. 

A  short  conclusion  is  added,  which  presents  Don  Amador 
in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  peace  and  endearment,  at  his 
castle  in  Spain,  at  a  period  some  twelve  months  later;  and  by 
the  introduction  of  the  secretary,  Fabueno,  just  arrived  from 
Mexico,  affords  a  glimpse  at  the  closing  events  of  the  conquest 

The  amount  of  injustice  which  we  have  done  to  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  fable,  in  this  hurried  summary,  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  those  who  have  read,  or  shall  read  the  work.  A 
pen  sketch  would  give  quite  as  adequate  an  idea  of  Stewart's 
Washington,  or  Allston's  Beatrice.  It  is  true,  that  an  artist 
may  perceive  something  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  in  the 
rudest  copy,  and  so  may  our  readers  discover,  in  this  meagre 
outline,  the  elements  of  a  well-managed  story.  But  the  effect 
of  a  plot  depends  more  than  one  would  at  first  suppose,  on  the 
delicate  and  judicious  management  of  the  details;  and  of  this, 
no  outline  can  convey  any  idea.  Our  readers  must  therefore 
believe,  upon  our  authority,  that  the  effect  is  every  thing  which 
an  author  could  desire.  The  developments  are  gradual,  well- 
timed  and  masterly.  The  interest  is  admirably  sustained,  and 
all  the  illusion  which  appears  to  have  been  attempted,  is  kept 
up  to  the  last 

In  the  costume^  considered  in  its  most  extended  sense,  the 
author  has  displayed  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  judgment  Some 
of  the  writers  of  historical  novels,  (the  author  of  Zillah,  for  ex- 
ample,) go  into  the  most  wearisome  and  minute  details— details, 
too,  which  are  neither  picturesque  nor  characteristic.  Others, 
in  order  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  their  dialogue,  clothe 
modern  conceits  in  obsolete  English,  and  thus  achieve  a  style 
of  conversation,  such  as  neither  gods  nor  men  ever  heard  or 
conceived.  There  is  another  set  who  modernize  all  the  an- 
cients, like  the  old  Parisian  writers  of  mysteries  and  moralities, 
whose  Frenchified  patriarchs  used  to  address  each  other  as 
Monseigneur  Abraham,  and  Madame  Sarah;  and,  last  of  all, 
those  who  confound  all  styles  and  fashions,  and  disregard  all 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 

A  historical  novelist  should  endeavour  tx>  infuse  into  his  work 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  relates — to  present  his 
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reader  with  the  very  "  form  and  pressure"  of  the  time — and  b 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  into  long, 
minute,  and  wearisome  descriptions,  or  a  half  intelligible  jargon. 
A  few  nijister-strokes  ji^ive  the  external  characters  of  dress  and 
appointments;  the  customs  shoiihl  only  be  introduced  for  actual 
use,  in  advaneine  the  action  of  the  story;  but  should  be  tho- 
roughly understood,  however  sparinjjly  used.  The  dialoeoe 
should  be,  ns  far  as  is  practicable,  a  fair  transcript  of  the  lan- 
nu;iu;e  of  the  period.  If  quaint ness  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
writers  of  the  aj^e,  it  may  fairly  i)e  supposed  to  have  markttl 
the  prevailing  slyle  of  conversation,  and  is  therefore  admissible. 

In  all  these  particulars  the  author  of  Calavar  seems  to  us  to 
be  n^niarkably  hnj)py.     So  far  as  respects  dress,  armour,  an^l 
a])])ointnients,  he  is  correct,  without  tedious  minuteness;  and 
in  the  conversations,  he  has  j)resented  the  true  character  of  the 
roncpierors.      Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  concerning  the 
rjuaintness  of  expression  then  in  use,  by  reading  the  real  con- 
versations, rep(»rte(l  l)y  the  historians  of  the  time;  and  a  degree 
of  elevation  and  pomp,  which  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  idea* 
of  the  Spaniards  then  living;,  is,  fortunately  for  our  authors 
purpose,  (piite  consonant  with  the  degree  of  dignity  which 
should  always  characterize  romance. 

In  the  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  the  author  has  by 
no  means  fallen  short  of  the  hi^h  expectations  raised  by  his  pre- 
vious success  in  tragedy.  Kach  ])ersonage  is,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  completely  individualized,  The 
gloomy  and  j^rief-stricken  Calavar,  the  impetuous,  but  noble 
hearted  De  Leste,  the  wily  and  vindictive,  but  grateful  Abdalla, 
himX  the  bold,  fanatical  and  crafty  Botcllo, enter  upon  the  scene, 
and  act  and  speak  with  unvarying  consistency.  After  having 
read  the  work,  we  regard  them  as  personal  acquaintance;  and 
the  impression  which  each  of  them  leaves  upon  the  mind,  is  as 
distinct  and  identical,  as  those  which  history  has  furnished  of 
Cromwell  and  Richelieu,  or  fiction,  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the 
endurinjr  creations  of  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  North. 

The  author's  success  is  not  less  remarkable,  in  presenting 
singh?  traits,  which  belong  to  the  universal  character  of  man, 
and  disj)lay  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  parti- 
c^ilarly  those  passions  and  feelings,  which  arc  called  forth  by 
sudden  and  extraordinary  emergencies.  The  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  fictitious  characters,  in  such  situations,  afford  a  fair  test 
of  the  author's  powers,  to  whom  they  owe  their  creation.  The 
personages  of  a  feeble,  or  half-fledged  writer,  are  sure  to  dis- 
grace themselves  in  such  situations;  while  in  the  just  and  con- 
rtistent  bearing,  which  characterize  those  of  a  different  origiuy 
we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Wc  will  quote  a  single  example,  for  the  purpose  of  iUttflCr»- 
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tion,  from  the  work  before  us.  It  is  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Cortes'  army,  driven  from  the  city,  arrive  at  the  eminence 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  valley  of  Otumba,  covered  with 
countless  Mexicans. 

"  The  Christians  gathered  round  their  leader  in  silence.  The  load  roar 
of  shouts,  sounding  from  below,  as  if  a  whole  world  shrieked  at  once, 
shook  the  mountain  under  their  feet;  but  they  replied  not.  Everyman 
was,  at  that  moment,  commending  his  soul  to  his  Maker ;  for  each  knew 
there  was  no  path  of  escape,  except  through  that  valley,  and  felt  in  addi- 
tion, that,  pernaps,  not  even  the  whole  army,  fresh,  well-appointed,  full  of 
spirits  and  resolution,  as  when,  on  St.  John*s  day,  it  entered  the  city  of 
the  lake,  could  have  made  any  impression  on  such  a  multitude,  displayed 
in  such  a  position.  The  very  extremity  of  the  case  was  the  best  counsel 
to  meet  it  with  fortitude ;  every  man  considered  his  life  already  doomed 
beyond  respite,  and,  with  such  consciousness,  looked  forward  to  his  fate 
with  tranquillity.  Their  sufferinirs  by  famine  and  fatigue  on  the  road, 
though  the  mutinous  and  lamenting  fugitives  did  not  then  know  it,  had 
bettor  prepared  them  to  encounter  such  a  battle-field,  than  a  series  of  vic- 
tories, with  spoils  of  gold  and  bread ;  for  these  torments  having  already 
rendered  their  lives  burdensome,  they  were  not  ffreatly  frighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  ending  them.  These  causes,  then,  added  to  the  fury  of  fanaticism, 
never  entirely  at  rest  in  the  bosoms  of  the  invaders,  will  account  for  their 
resolution,  and  even  impatience,  to  attack  an  army,  rated  by  many  of  the 
conquerors,  at  two  hunared  thousand  men.  Had  they  been  happier  men, 
they  would  not  have  rushed  upon  such  manifest  destruction. 

**The  priest  Olmedo  stretched  forth  his  arm,  holding  a  crucifix:  Chris- 
tian and  riascalan  knelt  down  upon  the  flinty  ridge,  and  mingled  together 
sullen  prayers. 

**  As  they  rose,  the  ever-composed  Sandovel  cried  out,  emphatically— 

'*  *  Now,  my  merry  men  all,  gentlemen  hidalgos  and  gentlemen  common- 
ers, God  hath  this  day  given  us  a  great  opportunity  to  signalize  our 
valour ;' — which  was  all  the  oration  it  occurred  to  his  imagination  to  make. 
The  soldiers  looked  upon  him  with  a  gloomy  indifference.  Then  out  spoke 
the  hot-headed  Alvarado : 

*♦  •  Tliere  be,  to  my  reckoning,  in  yonder  plain,'  he  said,  with  a  grin  of 
despcr.Uion,  '  some  five  hundred  thousand  men ;  we  have,  of  our  own  body, 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  Christian  soldiers,  and  we  may  count  the  two 
thousand  Tlascalans,  here  at  our  heels,  for  fifty  more ;  which  just  leaves 
us  a  thousand  dogs  apiece  to  fight  in  yonder  vale.  If  we  gain  the  victory 
over  such  odds,  never  believe  me,  if  we  be  not  clapped  down  in  books  by 
that  German  enchanter  Faust,  who  hath  invented  a  way  of  making  them 
in  such  numbers,  as  being  more  heroical  men  than  either  Don  Alejandro, 
the  great  emperor  of  Egypt,  or  some  other  country* — or  Don  Rodrigo  him- 
self, who  was  much  greater  than  any  such  dog  of  a  heathen  king.  This 
much  I  will  say,  that  never  before  had  starving  men  such  a  chance  of  dy- 
ing like  knights  of  renown ;  and  as,  doubtless,  God  will  send  us  some 
fifty  or  an  hundred  thousand  angels,  to  fight  on  our  side,  we  may  chance 
stumble  on  a  victory  :  in  hope  of  which,  or  in  the  certainty,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  going  to  heaven,  I  say,  Santiago,  and  at  them !  for  their  bodies 
are  covert  with  gold  and  jewels!' 

** '  God  will  help  us !'  cried  Cortes ;  *  and  my  friend  Alyartdo  hath  Tery 
justly  said,  that  there  is  a  rich  spoil,  in  that  valley,  for  victors.  Though 
there  be  here,  perhaps,  fifty  thousand  men,  or  more,  yet  are  they  infidels, 
and,  therefore,  out  as  sparrows  and  gnats  before  the  face  of  God*s  soldiers. 
There  are,  also,  acres  of  very  sweet  corn  in  the  valley ;  and,  beyond  yon 
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yelling  herds,  are  the  gates  of  Tlaseala.  Bat  let  it  not  be  thoa^t,  I  ^iU, 
this  day,  compel  the  sword  of  any  Christian.  Yonder  are  the  hllMops ; — 
there  are  dens  enow,  wherein  one  may  giro  his  bones  to  wild-cats,  and 
there  be  tall  cliffs  from  which  they  who  prefer  snch  end,  may  throw  them- 
selves, and  straightway  be  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  battle.  For  myself^ 
though  bat  one  man  follow  me,  yet  will  I  descend  to  that  plain,  walk 
through  that  multitude,  and  marshalling  an  hundred  thousand  Tlascalans, 
after  I  have  rested  me  a  little,  return  by  the  same  path  we  are  now  treading, 
to  the  gates  of  Mexico,  to  revenge  upon  such  as  yonder  scum,  the  death  of 
my  brothers,  who  are  in  heaven,  as  well  as  to  lay  claim  to  those  rich  lands 
and  mines  ojf  gold,  which  are  our  rip[ht,  and  which  it  is  yet  our  destiny  to 
over-master.  If  ye  be  minded  to  disperse  and  starve  among  the  hills,  let 
me  be  acquainted  with  your  resolution ;  if  ye  will  fight  like  soldiers  and 
Christians,  speak  out  your  good  thoughts,  and,  in  God's  name,  let  os 
begin!' 
'« *  We  will  fight,'  muttered  the  desperate  men." 

The  speeches  of  the  leaders,  here,  are  of  course  fictitious, 
although  the  characters  are  real.  These  speeches  are  marked 
with  levity  and  bitter  irony.  The  men  make  sport  of  their 
desperate  circumstances;  and  this  conduct,  we  maintain,  is  true 
to  nature.  Shakspeare  himself  has  recognized  this  feature  of 
human  character: 

*'  How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry!" 

Thousands  of  instances  might  be  quoted  from  real  life  to 

frove  the  correctness  of  the  principle.  Indeed,  during  the 
'rench  revolution,  it  was  so  common  for  persons  to  utter  some 
memorable  witticism  at  the  guillotine,  that  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  these  mots  was  made  and  published. 

The  style  of  "Calavar'*  is  adapted  to  the  subject  It  is 
masculine  and  effective.  A  degree  of  elevation  is  sustained 
throughout,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  characteristic  of 
romance.  We  look  upon  this  as  the  result  of  calculation  and 
choice  in  the  author,  and  we  regard  it  as  the  evidence  of  judg- 
ment and  correct  taste. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  return  to  the  question,  how  far  the 
author  of  "  Calavar'*  has  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  the  pur- 
poses of  fiction  tlie  materials  presented  in  the  ample  field  upon 
which  he  has  entered;  and  we  arc  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  have  employed  them  to 
better  advantage.  He  has  produced  a  novel  of  intense  interest, 
abounding  with  well-drawn  characters  and  stirring  incidents, 
written  in  a  masterly  style,  and  affording  evidence  of  strong 
powers  of  invention ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  presented 
a  just  picture  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
of  the  historical  characters  and  events  which  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate. 

We  might  easily  point  out  subjects  for  cavil  and  objection. 
We  might  easily  misinterpret  the  author's  design^  and  condemn 
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him  for  not  effecting  what  he  never  attempted.  But  we  hold 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  with  a  work  of  decided  seneral 
merit,  as  unworthy  the  character  of  liberal  criticism.  No  one 
will  charge  us  with  undue  indulgence  towards  the  sciolist,  the 
poetaster,  or  the  inflated  pretender  of  any  class;  and  we  are 
determined  that  no  one  shall  have  just  ground  to  complain  that 
we  are  ever  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  detraction  towards  those 
writers  who  bid  fair  to  do  honour  to  our  country. 

The  literature  of  America  is  necessarily  and  constantly 
brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  a  nation  which  acknow- 
ledges no  superior  in  works  of  genius;  and  no  efforts  of  partial 
and  indiscriminate  praise  can  do  away  the  effects  of  this  com- 
parison. Our  writers,  therefore,  must  stand  or  fall  by  their 
intrinsic  merits;  and  so  long  as  we  exercise  the  right  and 
privilege  of  uttering  our  opinions,  they  shall  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  principles  of  abstract  justice. 


Art.  XIV. —  Travels  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  South 
America,  in  1832.  By  R.  Terry,  M.  D.  Hartford.  Cooke 
&  Co.    1834. 

It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  which  but  a  few  years  since 
sneeringly  asked,  who  reads  an  American  book,  should  be 
thoroughly  quelled,  since  our  press  brings  forth,  almost  hourly, 
new  works,  many  of  which  are  reprinted,  and  some  favourably 
reviewed,  in  the  land  of  the  querist  Our  countrymen,  re- 
markable at  home  and  abroad  for  the  scope  and  accuracy  of 
their  observation,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  turn  it  to  ac- 
count, have  discovered  that  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
like  deeds  of  charity,  is  doubly  blessed,  rewarding  the  giver  and 
receiver.  Hence,  many  of  our  voyagers,  oflScial  and  non-official, 
diplomatic  and  naval,  clerical  and  lay,  celebrate  their  return, 
not  by  offering  hecatombs  to  the  god  of  travellers,  but  of  tomes 
to  the  insatiable  curiosity  which  rules  the  country  and  the  age. 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  among  the  latest,  and  not  least  acceptable  offerings. 
The  writer,  who  is  a  medical  man,  was  prepared  by  educa- 
tion to  perform  with  ability  the  labour  he  has  assumed;  nor 
have  the  expectations  excited  by  this  circumstance  been  disap- 
pointed. The  subject  of  this  work,  indeed,  is  replete  with 
interest,  which  the  genius  of  dulness  itself  could  scarce  destroy. 

'*  The  region  through  which  I  hare  traTelled,**  says  Dr.  Terxv,  |*  it 
part  of  a  vast  territory,  which,  for  aboot  three  centuries,  was  held  in  a 
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bflndsg<<  ntoiit  i>r>p(eHtWH  and  hanlllBtiiig.  br  apmpla  oMWpyiwg  My 
en  the  ^lahc  MmparaLivd;  iiwicntScnDi  in  luttni.  Aftcf  ttn  rnn^t 
lli«  concioeiiTH  ttiiil  ili«ir  dtwccodiuiii,  lu  lurn,  baoauM  itic  aUvai  id 
d»pcnd«i>U  of  dm  mnihcr  nouniry.  Tti)-  nxulu  of  tkia  long  aUvu]  m 
npparorit,  onil  mutt  tronitiiue  ao  for  tntmy  ysu*.  To  Ibaea  le  wh^a  Ai 
lilstory  nf  tbe  Ht«  und  full  tit  the  ircTifrnaiiKil*  of  tbe  vnnh  (■  imMrIT 
jihitoaaphlea)  itiid;  Mid  rcSectioii,  tli«  mailitioB  of  so  hlr  »  piatiM  af  Ai 
flIobH,  aAai  a  grcni  politleal  clia<ig<>,  caniiot  foil  to  be  of  iaunat." 

W(!  mipht  a<Ul.  that  South  America,  gwiBrally,  abotindhii It 
ilesirabic  oonimoiUties,  and  poracwing  capacity  for  unlfminl 
procluctioD)  and  a  pupulntion  which  iwjutres  »  pcrpctnallr  ■»■ 
creanng  supply  of  the  manufactuirs  of  the  Nonh,  i»  an  oojiat 
of  absorbing  interest  to  many  of  the  iohabitnnts  of  the  littrr, 
who  trouble  thcm»i;lvea  little  "with  philowophieal  *irfr  or 
reflection,  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ihft  i^jvpi-ninaiaer  the 
earth,"  but  who  cogitate  much  on  the  means  to  gain  and  prr- 
scrvc  n  profiluble  commerce. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  exlrjct  from  this  work  such  purtjoir 
as  iniiy  ainuac  and  instruct  our  rcaclpn,  and  enable  than  b 
judge  of  the  merit  of  tJic  writer;  pcrmittinj^  the  latter  to  t^ 
forTiimsvIf  whenever  we  can,  but  condensing  his  views  wl» 
our  spai-e  requires  it 

Dr.  Ti-rry  left  New  York  late  in  September.  lS31,oi»  fcoart 
«  small  schooner  bound  to  Kinpton  and  Chaffrt^s  w^'*"  •'<*•(? 
to  vii^it,  fur  a  purpose  not  apparent,  the  ancient  proriBiw  1^ 
Quito,  now  innhidcd  in  the  State  of  Ecaador.  Mp  arriredii 
the  mifKirable  ritlage  of  Chagres,  at  tlie  mouth  of  th«  rWercir 
the  same  name,  inhabited  mostly  by  Indians  and  motatliu-jk  un 
the  Sil  of  November.  He  crossed  the  inthmus  Ity  •smdii^ 
the  river  in  a  canoe  to  Cruees,  and  proceeding  tlu-nce  to  !V 
nama  on  mulut-  This  route  merits  attention,  u.<t  ooc  uf  nine, 
which  have  1>Gen  desixnated  for  couiier-lJng,  by  canal,  thr 
Atlantic  wit))  the  Pacific  ocean. 

•'  Thn  dtatnncc  b;  the  rirai,  from  Clmirro  lo  Croet-a,  ihn  luod  af  D**i|>. 
don,"  sayii  the  doFior, 'Ms  about  fifty  uiilca;  and  iha  gniu>nU  dirHnonwki^ 
tm  fulluwtd,  WRS  from  N.  W.  lo  S.  E.  We  uara  rear  ilaya  and  Duw 
niahu  in  nncomplUliingiliiBiiistancc.  "—-""-——■-]- -f  nraaUaiiwn. 
r.nllDt)  •elpatroH,'  and  two  •pama.'  or  labnurcn.  Vttr  iKe  flm  len  bIIk 
nan  wora  utt-d  lor  propelliug  tho  boat;  but  allcr  ihsi,  ili«  rapidity  «f  Af 
■ti^ani  Domp«llnl  thinn  to  naurt  10  jiulas.nnil  to  hMpt'lnaoiu  tba  feaakiaf 
thn  riTOT,  often  paaaitig  nndsi  llie  hranclin*  of  thn  Ireos.  wbjali  dipMd  H 
the  wHUr.  Till*  geui-ral  wprcl  of  the  river  i«  gloom;  in  ili«  iSttat. 
ShnI  ill  by  iinpnni'tnililu  furMla,  ihc  abode  of  nuxiutia  rc^itil«a  and  rrwltr 
mis  exhafntiuiia,  rolling  nn,di(rccibi:T«d, dark,  nndovtirihailDWpil  hyrJa^^K 
it  has  Dune  nf  thai  KorgeotHeoloiirinaof  vociier;,  which  irm  ■«>  ^^^ 
SMociete  villi  our  incaaof  troniral  roKiouB.  Evbr  eraund  ibcr  ac 
on  it«  banks,  the  land  is  £»•  Irom  ror««(«  bat  tu  »  small  disinitco 
hoQiM,  wliieh  arn  t>je  choMui  bomoii  ordiioam,  01th,  and  ral 
at  Intnrala  during  our  To^ravei  but  wlien  tha  son  aitoiiL, 
Morchiug  jiower,  which  made  ua  «i«b  for  douda  apila. 
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matqoitos  made  our  faces  their  pastare,  and  the  constant  smoking  of  segrars 
was  the  only  thing  which  woold  keep  them  off  at  all:  killing  one  brought 
a  dozen  to  his  funeral.'* 

The  party  arrived,  about  noon  of  the  fourth  day,  at  Grorgona, 
a  considerable  village,  a  league  below  Cruces,  near  which  is  a 
hill,  from  whose  top,  on  a  clear  day,  the  two  qceans  are  visible. 
Above  this  place  the  river  is  shallow  and  rapid,  and  is  ascended 
with  great  difficulty.  Cruces  is  a  petty  hamlet,  seven  leagues 
east  of  Panama.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  is  shown  an  an- 
chor, which  the  Spaniards  had  brought  by  the  river,  and  at- 
tempted to  transport  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  to  Panama;  but 
which,  having  been  carried  half  a  mile,  fell,  and  crushed 
four  of  the  bearers.  This  (November)  was  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble part  of  the  year  for  travelling,  being  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season,  or  winter.  Though  vegetation  is  always  active,  there 
is  an  appropriate  season  of  fruits  and  flowers,  as  in  climates  of 
greater  variation.  The  road  is  rough  and  broken,  but  has  no 
great  elevation.  It  is  in  many  places  cut  fifteen  feet  deep  into 
the  rock,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  excavation  is  so  narrow, 
that  the  rider  is  often  obliged  to  extend  his  legs  along  the 
neck  of  his  mule  to  avoid  injury.     Part  of  the  road  has  been 

Caved  with  boulders,  and  portions  of  the  pavement  yet  remain; 
ut  other  parts  have  been  so  ploughed  by  the  torrents  that  they 
are  altogether  execrable,  consisting  of  long  descents  covered 
with  rolling  stones,  over  which  no  beast  but  a  mule  can  travel 
safely. 

Dr.  Terry  observes,  that  there  is  no  considerable  elevation 
between  Cruces  and  Panama,  and  that  no  very  serious  natural 
obstacles  exist  to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  or  canal  across 
the  isthmus;  none  so  great  as  have  been  overcome  on  public 
works  in  the  United  States.  Other  accounts,  however,  give 
a  somewhat  different  view  of  this  matter.  From  the  discovery 
of  theTacific  ocean  to  the  present  day,  the  project  of  uniting  it, 
here, with  the  Atlantic,  has  occupied  many  minds;  and  yet,  there 
does  not  exist,  we  are  told,  an  accurate  survey  of  the  ground, 
although  the  Spanish  authorities  have,  at  different  times,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  it,  and,  to  that  end,  have  employed  skilful 
engineers.  But  their  reports  contain  extravagant  statements 
and  extraordinary  contradictions; — some  averring,  that  by  a 
canal  of  twelve  leagues,  following  the  ravines  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  a  passage  might  be  opened  as  wide  as  the  gut  of 
Gibraltar,  from  the  bay  of  Panama  to  Cruces;  whilst  others 
assert,  that  a  water  communication  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  locks  and  tunnels,  surmounting  an  elevation  of  at  least 
four  hundred  feet  In  one  point,  however,  these  reports  ac- 
cord; that  a  good  road  may  be  made  for  carriages  between  the 
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above  named  points;  and.  therefore,  probably,  a  railroad,  with 
inclined  planes,  might  be  constructed.  But  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Chacres  must  be  much  improved  to  render  the  road 
serviceable  in  the  transit  of  merchandise.  Were  this  done, 
<:ill  there  would  remain  almost  insuperable  objections  to  the 
selection  of  this  place.  Tlie  eastern  coast  is  one  of  the  most 
Ln healthy  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  rainy  season ,  which 
er.dures  almost  the  whole  year.  Of  Chagres,  Mr.  Terry  ob- 
serves. -  no  white  man  remains  there  for  any  leng^th  of  time, 
without  being  sick:  even  the  Panamians  are  not  exempt.  Of 
the  nine  passengers  who  crossed  the  isthmus,  not  one  escaped 
a  severe  illness."  On  the  western  coast,  in  the  bav  of  Panama, 
the  water  is  so  shallow  that  flat-bottomed  boats  only,  of  one  or 
two  feet  draught,  can  apjjroach  the  shore.  The  city  lies  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  head  of  t'ne  gulf,  but  the  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  ?.  large  size  is  at  Perico  and  Flaminco,  seven  miles  distant. 
The  canal  im^\\i  pons i bit/  be  continued  in  the  ocean  the  neces- 
sary distance,  but  it  would  be  perpetually  tilling  up. 

Our  readers  are  awiu-e,  that,  the  Pacific  ocean  was  discovered 
to  the  Spaniards  by  Vasco  Nugiiez  de  Balboa,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  of  those  invincible  spirits,  who,  in  America, 
ilkistrated  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  He 
approached  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama,  in  1513;  and  his  op- 
j)ressor  and  murderer,  Pedrarias  D'Avilla,  founded  the  town 
about  four  years  afterwards.  Alter  the  conquest  of  Peru  and 
Chili,,  Panama  became  the  depot  of  the  wealth  of  those  coun- 
tries, preparatory  to  its  transit  to  Europe,  by  tlie  isthmus  and 
Porto  Bello;  and  through  it  passed,  also,  all  tlie  merchandize 
sent  from  Spain  to  supply  her  great  dependencies  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  The  original  town  was  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  by  the  Buccaneers,  in  l(i70.  The  present 
one  was  built  about  five  miles  from  the  first  \Vith  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fairs,  at  Porto  Bello,  in  consequence  of  the  dii^ction 
given  to  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  around  Gape  Horn,  in  1748, 
the  prosperity  of  Panama  declined.  Still,  the  remnants  of 
former  wealth,  and  the  i)rofits  of  the  pearl  fishery,  delayed  its 
fall;  but  the  decreased  value  of  pearls,  and  the  enormities  of  the 
late  revolution,  completed  its  ruin. 

Panama  is  a  walled  town,  principally  built  of  stone,  stuccoed. 
The  part  of  the  walls  which  borders  the  sea,  is  of  very  fine  ma- 
sonry, thirty  feet  broad  at  tlie  top,  forming  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade, commanding  a  view  of  the  lovely  bay,  and  much  fre- 
quented during  the  fine  season.  The  houses  are  large  and 
substantial,  and,  the  place  not  being  subject  to  earthquakes,  are 
generally  three  stories  high.  The  churches  are  spacious,  and 
in  the  fantastic  style  of  architecture  introduced  into  Spain  by 
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the  Moors.  The  convents  are  numerous,  but  mostly  ruinous 
and  untenanted.  The  government  house  is  a  fine  stone  build- 
ing; but  an  empty  tank  of  hewn  stone,  in  which  a  fountain 
formerly  playea,  the  broken  marble  pavement  of  the  grand 
hall,  the  defaced  balustrades  of  richly  carved  stone,  and  the 
painted  ceilings,  now  mouldy,  discoloured,  and  crumbling, 
speak  alike  of  poverty  and  decay. 

On  the  left  of  the  town  stretches  a  long,  beautiful  beach  of 
white  sand,  narrow,  and  bordered  by  dense  thickets  of  luxu- 
riant foliage,  which,  at  intervals,  are  interrupted  by  the  palm- 
thatched  cottages  of  the  natives,  overshadowed  by  lofty  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  In  front,  and  on  the  right,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  bay  is  dotted  with  small,  green,  fairy  looking  ialandf, 
and  the  tout  ensemble  has  a  beauty  rarely  equalled.  Large 
quantities  of  pearls  are  still  taken  near  these  islands,  at  which 
foreign  vessels  are  forbidden  to  touch,  without  special  permis- 
sion, under  pain  of  forfeiture.  Green  .turtle  abound,  but  they 
are  not  suffered  to  be  taken;  the  islanders  asserting,  that  the 
sharks,  which  feed  upon  them,  would,  by  diminution  of  this 
food,  become  more  ravenous,  and  prone  to  attack  the  divers. 
As  it  is,  however,  fatal  accidents  often  happen  to  this  devoted 
race. 

On  the  third  November  our  traveller  left  Panama  for  the 
island  of  Tab^o,  distant  twenty  miles;  whence  he  proposed 
to  embark  for  Fayta,  in  Peru.  This  island,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

'*  It  is  composed  of  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  loTel 
land  bordering  it  in  most  places.  On  this,  among  beautiful  trees  bear- 
ing tropical  iruits,  are  built  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  In  front  is  a 
broad  beach  of  pure  white  sand,  sweeping  almost  in  a  circle  around  the 
bay,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  masses  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  base 
of  the  hills.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  Tillage  rise  the  hills,  some 
covered  to  their  summits  with  grores  of  oranges  and  limes,  or  fields  of 
maize,  plantains,  and  pine-applet ;  others,  smooth  and  grassy,  were  dot- 
ted with  a  few  sheep,  forming,  by  their  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of  tem- 
perate regions,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
Tillage,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  in  a  most  romantic 
situation,  stands  a  neat,  whitewashed  church,  whose  early  mass  bell  pealed 
amoncr  the  hills,  and  echoing  back,  stole  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay. 
The  Duccaniers  who  burnt  Panama,  in  1670,  and  who  suffered  extreme 
hardships  in  crossing  the  isthmus,  visited  this  place,  and  even  their  rough 
natures  were  so  impressed  with  its  beauty,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Enchanted  Island.  It  is  extremely  healthy ;  and  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  which  is  mostly  sold  in  Panama.  Inhabitants  of  Panama 
come  to  this  island,  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  fuvers,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  that  city. 

*'  After  breakfast  we  went  on  shore,  and  ascended  the  hills  to  visit  the 
natural  baths,  which  are  formed  by  a  small  stream  of  the  purest  water, 
tumbling  in  cascades  from  ledge  to  ledge,  at  the  foot  of  each  of  which  is 
35* 
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worn,  in  the  solid  rock,  a  smooth  and  oral  basin  of  sufficient  siae  for  a  bath, 
in  which  the  water  is  coDtinoally  chan|^nor.  These  basins  are  overhung 
by  lime  and  oraof^  trees,  which  diffuse  a  delicious  coolness  and  fhigrance. 
lliese  baths  are  supposed  to  possess  a  medicinal  efficacy." 

The  doctor  arrived  at  Payta,  on  the  29th,  after  a  most  tedious 
voyage;  twenty-four  days  having  been  spent  in  beating  to 
windward,  in  a  small  Peruvian  vessel,  badly  equipped,  and  scan- 
tily supplied  with  provisions.  Payta,  in  Lat  5**  5'  S.  L«ong. 
80^  50'  W.  of  Greenwich,  is  the  most  northerly  seaport,  of  im- 
portance, in  Peru.  Its  commodious  harbour  is  much  frequented 
Dy  the  whale  ships.  Surrounded  by  high  and  barren  hills,  the 
town  would  be  uninhabitable,  from  intense  heat,  were  it  not  for 
fhe  sea  breeze,  which  sets  in  about  noon. 

Previously  to  the  doctor's  visit,  it  had  not  rained  here  for 
firar  years:  but,  in  the  succeeding  year,  so  much  rain  fell  as  to 
injure  the  mud  walls  of  the  houses,  and  to  clothe  (a  rare  occur- 
rence) the  usually  brown  and  arid  hills  with  deep  verdure. 
The  climate  is  generally  so  dry,  that  meat,  hung  in  the  open 
tir,  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  will  become  hardj  and  may  be  pre- 
served without  salt  This  dryness,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  com- 
monly salubrious.  There  are  no  wells,  or  springs,  or  reser- 
voirs, and  all  the  fresh  water  consumed  is  brought  seven  leagues, 
in  gourds,  slung  on  the  backs  of  asses.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  provisions  from  the  valley  of  Sechura,  through  which  the 
river  Piura  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
southward.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  (principally  contraband) 
with  the  interior  of  Peru,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Colum- 
bia. The  bay  abounds  with  fine  fish,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  cured  and  exported  to  Guayaquil  and  other  ports  to  the 
leeward.  San  Miguel  de  Piura,  distant  about  fourteen  leagues 
from  Payta,  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  on  the  16th  May, 
A.  D.  1532,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Peru. 

Leaving  Payta  on  the  31st  of  December,  1831,  our  traveller 
arrived  at  Guayaquil  on  the  3d  of  January  following.  A  town 
of  this  name  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1534,  on  the  bay  of 
Charapoto,  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Monte  Christi, 
but  the  location  was  soon  changed  for  tliat  which  it  now  occu- 
pies upon  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  forty-five  miles 
distant  from  its  mouth,  in  Lat  2°  12'  12"  S.  Long.  79°  39'  46" 
W.  The  city  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and 
contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  all 
shades,  from  jet  black  to  pure  white,  which  run  into  each  other 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations;  and  notwithstanding  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  has,  until  within  a  few  years,  been  a 
place  of  large  commerce;  but  anarchy  and  misrule  have  re- 
duced it,  in  this  respect,  much  below  Lima  and  Valparaiso. 
Heavy  duties,  not  only  of  import  but  of  export,  and  impolitic 
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government  monopolies,  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are 
grievous  burthens.  From  this  condition,  however,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  peace  and  security  will  reclaim  it;  since,  it  is  the 
natural  outlet  of  a  vast  extent  of  fertile,  and,  generally y  healthy 
country. 

The  province  of  Guayaquil  declared  its  independence  of  Spain 
in  1820,  when  two  parties  were  formed;  one  disposed  to  connect 
it  with  Peru  and  general  San  Martin,  and  the  other  with  Co- 
lombia and  Bolivar.  The  soldiery,  however,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter;  yet  an  independent  flag  was  maintained  until 
August,  1832,  when  the  province  was  formally  included  in  the 
gigantic  republic  of  Colombia.  In  182G  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  the  constitution  which  Bolivar  gave  to  Peru,  and 
it  was  actually  proclaimed;  but  the  Colombian  constitution 
was  almost  immediately  restored,  without  bloodshed,  by  the 
influence  of  general  Santander,  the  vice-president  A  war 
succeede<l  with  Peru;  and,  in  November,  1828,  a  Peruvian 
squadron,  under  admiral  Guise,  captured  the  city  of  Guayaquil, 
but  it  was  retaken  in  a  few  days  by  tlic  Colombians.  The 
admiral  was  killed,  and  most  of  his  vessels  destroyed.  The 
battle  of  Tarque,  or  Portetc,  near  Cuenca,  in  which  the  Peru- 
vians were  defeated  by  an  inferior  force,  under  general  Sucre, 
terminated  the  war. 

In  May,  1830,  the  department  of  Guayaquil,  including  the 
provinces  of  Guayaquil  and  Manabi:  the  department  of  Ecua- 
dor^  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Imbabura,  Quito,  and 
Chimborazo;  and  the  department  of  the  Asuay,  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Cuenca,  Loxa,  Jaen,and  May  nas,  jointly  declared 
themselves  independent  of  the  government  of  Santa  ¥k  de  Bo- 
gota, forming  a  separate  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Slate 
of  Ecuador y  retaining  the  flag,  and,  with  few  alterations,  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  Colombia.     In  November  following;, 

Sneral  Urdaneta,  professing  to  be  an  emissary  of  Bolivar,  al- 
ough  that  chieftain  had  resigned  the  presidency  of  Colombia, 
excited  a  revolution,  ostensibly  in  favour  of  him,  and  assuming 
the  direction  of  afiairs,  marched  into  the  interior  against  general 
Flores,  president  of  Ecuador.  But  on  the  news  of  Bolivar's 
death,  Urdaneta's  troops  deserted  him,  and  he  submitted  to 
Flores,  who,  sparing  his  life,  sent  him  to  Panama,  where  he 
became  involved  in  the  revolution  of  Alzura,  and  suffered  death 
with  that  miscreant  Circumstances  render  it  probable  that 
this  attempt  of  Urdaneta  was  dictated  by  that  wild  and  irregular 
ambition  which  has  so  unhappily  distinguished  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  of  every  class  in  Spanish  America,  and  was  wholly 
unapproved  by  Bolivar. 

In  1831  the  department  of  Cauca  seceded  from  Bogota,  and 
joined  the  Ecuador.     This  step  induced  a  declaration  of  war 
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by  the  government  of  the  former.  A  pretence  was  thus  af- 
forded to  general  Flores  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
the  Guayaquilenians,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Lattle 
of  it,  however,  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  war;  for,  after 
a  series  of  negotiations,  he  met  Obando,  vice-president  of  New 
Granada,  on  the  frontier,  in  October,  1832,  embraced  him,  and 
ended  the  contest  by  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  province. 
The  staple  of  Guayaquil  has  been  the  cacao;  which  for- 
merly grown  in  large  quantities,  gave  great  profits  to  the 
cultivators,  although  its  quality  was  inferior  to  that  of  Caracas. 
The  price  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  ten  to  two  dollars 
the  cargo  J  of  eighty-five  pounds;  which,  with  diminished  con- 
■umption,  has  almost  suspended  the  cultivation.  Even  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  tea  is  rapidly  taking  place  of 
diocolate  at  breakfast  Cofice  of  excellent  quality  is*  produced, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  tree  thrives  well;  the  crop 
is  uniform  and  abundant;  and  should  the  depreciation  of 
the 'cacao  continue,  cofice  will  probably  be  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  sugar-cane  succeeds  as  well  as  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  profuse  rains 
of  one  season,  give  it  luxuriant  growth;  while  the  bright  sun 
and  intense  heat  of  the  other,  mature  it  and  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  saccharine  juice.  On  the  isthmus  of  Darien  tlie  climate 
is  so  moist,  nearly  all  the  year,  that  the  cane,  though  luxuriant, 
is  watery,  and  yields  a  small  proportion  of  sugar. 

**  In  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Guayaaoil,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Manabi,  are  manufactured  large  numbers  of  grass  hats,  of  ereij 
qaality,  from  very  coarse,  to  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  fabrics.  Some 
of  the  latter  sell  in  Guayaquil  for  as  large  a  sum  as  twenty-fiTe  or 
thirty  dollars.  Large  quantities  of  the  coarse  kind  are  exported  to 
Peru  and  Chili.  These  hats  are  woven  from  whole  grass,  and  are  ex* 
ceedingly  firm  and  durable.  During  the  dry  season  they  are  universally 
worn  by  all  classes.  In  the  same  regions  are  made  the  grass  hammocks, 
which  are  so  essential  a  part  in  the  sum  of  Guayaquilian  comforts.  No- 
thing strikes  a  stranger  in  Guayaquil  as  more  singular  than  the  number 
of  these  hammocks,  of  every  size,  from  three  to  twelve  feet  long%  hung  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  houses.  They  are  made  of  coarse  grass,  dycu  of  differ- 
ent bright  colours,  woven  into  a  kind  of  net-work,  and  are  a  most  appro- 
priate piece  of  furniture  for  the  climate.  They  arc  exceedingly  elastic, 
accommodating  themselves  to  any  position  of  the  body;  and  are  so  suspend- 
ed, that  a  person  sitting  or  reclining  in  them,  can  just  reach  the  floor  with 
the  tip  of  the  toe,  and  thus  keep  up  a  constant  swinging  motion,  which 
creates  a  draught  of  air,  and  drives  away  the  musquitos  and  other  trouble- 
some winged  insects.  They  serve  for  sofa,  chair,  or  couch.  If  you  Tisit 
a  lady,  you  are  often  received  by  her  sitting  in  a  hammock.  They  are 
more  used  in  Guayaquil  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast;  for  the  im- 
mense number  of  musquitos  renders  some  defensive  contriTsnce  absolutely 
necessary,  both  for  comfort  and  health. 

**  The  houses  in  Guayaquil  are  built  of  strong  wooden  frames,  to  guard 
against  the  earthquakes.    The  sides  are  either  covered  with  split  bamboo 
or  filled  op  between  the  timbers  with  clay  mortar,  which  becomes  Tery 
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hard,  and  forms,  when  whitewashed,  neat  and  substantial  walls.  The 
houses  are  generally  built  in  solid  squares,  which  contain  four  dwellingr 
houses,  and  a  number  of  stores.  The  square  is  divided  into  four  parts,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  court-yard,  with  an  entrance  by  a  {jrreat 
^te,  the  stairs  leading  to  tho  house  ascending  from  the  court.  Around 
the  court  run  railed  balconies,  one  corresponding  to  each  story  of  the  house. 
Screens  of  linen  are  arranged  to  draw  across,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of 
the  house,  shadin?  the  yard  from  the  sun,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  or 
the  balconies  are  furnished  with  curtains.  Venetian  blinds  are  not  used. 
The  balconies  are  excellent  places  for  taking  exercise,  sheltered  from  the 
sun.  Balconies,  similar  to  those  overlooking  the  court,  surround  each  story 
of  the  houses  on  the  outside.  The  lower  one  of  these  is  always  as  wide  as 
the  side-walk,  so  that,  in  walking,  you  are  completely  sheltered  from  sun  and 
rain,  except  where  the  streets  intersect  each  other.  The  lower  story  of  the 
house  is  occupied  with  stores  and  tradesmen's  shops;  the  second  (if  there 
are  more)  is  rented  to  lodgers;  while  the  proprietor  invariably  occupies  the 
highest.  One  of  the  old-fashioned,  four  story  houses  of  Guayaquil,  is  a 
perfect  hive,  swarming  with  people  of  every  colour,  grade,  trade,  and  pro- 
fession; the  stores  and  puluerias^  or  small  shops,  of  the  ground  floor,  are 
filled  with  buyers  and  sellers,  chattering  like  a  flock  of  magpies,  (the 
Guayaquilenians  talk  a  great  deal,  and  in  a  loud  voice;)  in  the  balconies 
of  the  second  and  third  stories,  you  may  see  the  whole  domestic  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  occupants,  of  whom  there  are  as  many  different  rent- 
ers as  there  are  small  apartments  ranged  along  the  corridor.  Small  children 
abound  in  these  elevations.  In  the  hivhest  balcDuy,  in  the  evening,  are 
seen  the  ladies  of  the  house,  tastefully  dressed,  commonly  with  high, 
carved  tortoise-shell  combs  in  their  hair,  sitting  in  their  hammocks,  or 
leaning  over  the  railings,  enjoying  the  breeze  from  tho  river. 

**The  ladies  of  Guayaquil  are  generally  handsome,  possessing  a  fairness 
and  delicacy  of  complexion,  which  we  should  hardly  expect  to  nnd  so  near 
the  equator,  at  a  small  elevation  above  the  sea.  This  may  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  moisture  and  heat  of  the  climate,  causing  constant  and  free 
perspiration;  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  they  seldom  leave  the  house  in  the 
day-time,  except  to  go  to  mass,  which  they  generally  do  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  dress  with  great  taste,  and  possess  most  pleasing  and  agreea- 
ble manners.  The  mantilla,  or  close  veil,  (that  deceitful  garment  vv-hich, 
in  Lima,  often  causes  the  unwary  stranger  to  follow  the  witching  glunces 
of  a  black  eye,  until  all  ends  in  his  sore  disappointment,  when  he  finds  the 
bright  jewel  in  rather  too  antique  a  setting,)  is  not  used  here.  Each  fair 
blaxes  forth  in  all  the  full  lustre  of  her  charms.  Not  even  a  bonnet  is  worn 
in  walking.  The  hair,  which  is  generally  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  divided 
into  two  rich  braids,  falls  over  the  shoulclers;  a  iiigh,  tortoise-shell,  carved 
comb  is  placed  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  arutind  which  are  disposed 
natural  flowers,  and  from  it  sometimes  falls  a  white  gauze  or  lace  veil. 
The  dancing  of  the  fair  Guayaquilenians  is  graceful  beyond  measure.  In 
the  waltz  and  Spanish  amirt  danse,  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
I  have  conversed  with  some  of  them  who  possessed  mental  endowmenUi 
and  acquirements  which  astonished  me,  when  1  considered  the  scanty 
and  interrupted  sources  of  knowledge  to  which  alone  they  could  have  had 
access. 

^*  The  women  of  the  lower  class  display  a  strong  passion  for  dress, 
which  they  seize  every  opportunity  to  gratify.  On  holidays,  troops  of 
women,  displaying  Siitin  shoes,  silk  stockings,  golden  and  pearl  ornaments, 
and  sometimes  even  the  more  precious  gems,  issue  from  holes  and  corners 
fitter  for  the  residence  of  the  mole,  earthworm,  and  bat,  than  for  a  human 
being.  There  they  live  in  squalid  misery,  treasuring  their eariiiDgs  to  en- 
able them  to  figure  in  each  procession  and  celebration,  which  are  not  few 
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in  a  year.  My  black  waaherwoman  once  came  to  me  to  borrow  a  doablmi 
with  which  to  redeem  from  paw  a  a  raaaaiTe  gold  chain  aod  medal,  wbick 
I  had  oftea  aeeo  her  wear.** 

Even  in  this  hot  climate,  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  inhabitants  is  dancing. 

"The  manner  of  visitinff  in  Goayaqail,  conduces  moch  to  render  the 
society  what  it  is— agreeable,  and  anrestrained  by  any  aoneceaaary  for- 
mality, while  it  is  perfectly  decoroos  and  well  conducted.  Formal  inn- 
tations  are  rarely  given,  unless  it  may  be  for  a  wedding,  or  christening,  or 
a  large  ball.  Every  Sunday  evening,  and  sometimes  oftener,  there  is  a 
reunion  at  some  one  of  the  houses,  which  is  known  among  the  circle,  dai^ 
ing  the  day.  Yon  are  not  expected  to  wait  for  a  particular  invitation,  bat 
to  come,  under  the  general  one  you  have  to  the  house.  Music,  conversa- 
tion, and  dancing,  employ  the  evening;  and  delightful  parties  they  are.  It 
may  appear  strange,  tnat  dancing  should  be  so  favourite  an  amusement  in 
so  not  a  climate;  out  1  have  found  exercise,  taken  at  proper  hours,  to  be  as 
necessary  as  in  a  temperate  climate;  and  that,  far  from  debilitating,  it  invi* 
gorates.** 

Of  the  morality  of  the  priesthood  the  doctor  srives  a  lament- 
able account,  which  is  unhappily  but  too  well  sustained  by 
statements  derived  from  other  sources,  and  in  relation  to  other 
portions  of  South  America. 

*'The  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  lead  an  openly  profligate  life; 
women,  cock-fighting,  and  gambling,  in  various  ways,  are  daily  recreations 
with  them.  I  once  visited  a  monk,  in  the  cell  of  his  own  convent,  who  had 
no  less  than  six  gamecocks  tied  by  the  leg  in  various  parts  of  the  room; 
during  my  stay,  he  entertained  me  with  a  long  and  animated  discussion  of 
their  various  merits.  Shaven  crowns  are  to  be  seen  in  every  coffee  house, 
their  owners  as  animated  betters,  in  the  gambling  which  is  going  on,  as 
any  of  the  assembled  crowd.  And  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  curate 
to  have  a  whole  flock  of  orphan  nephews  and  nieces,  the  children  of  an 
imaginary  brother.  The  venerable  vicar-general  of  Guayaquil  is  a  brilliant 
exception  to  this  dark  picture,  and  would,  for  piety,  benevolence,  and  a 
blameless  life,  be  an  ornament  to  any  body  of  clergy  in  the  world.  AAer 
having  spoken  so  plainly  of  the  vices  of  this  body  of  men,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  virtue,  for  which  the  curates  of  the  villages  and  towns,  in 
the  interior,  are  conspicuous — I  mean  hospitality. 

**  Of  all  the  festivals,  the  carnival  is  celebrated  in  the  most  ridiculous, 
and  even  barbarous  manner:  the  rudest  sports  take  the  place  of  the  masques, 
music  and  dancing  of  this  festival,  in  other  Catholic  countries.  During 
three  days  you  cannot  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being  wetted  at 
every  step  with  foul  water.  Bowls,  syringes,  and  even  pails  of  water, 
tinged  of  various  coloure,  are  kept  by  the  females  of  all  classes,  in  the 
balconies,  with  which  they  besprinkle  any  passer-by,  who  may  be  so  un- 
wary as  to  walk  near  them.  If  you  cross  the  end  of  a  street,  you  are 
saluted  in  front  and  rear  by  a  shower.  Egg-shells,  filled  with  this  coloured 
¥rater,  and  sealed  with  wax  at  both  ends,  are  carried  about  the  streets  for 
sale,  and  parties  of  gentlemen  ride  round  the  city,  pelting  the  ladies  in  ^e 
balconies,  and  are  pelted  in  turn.  For  the  first  two  days  I  escaped  by  con- 
fining myself  closely  to  the  house;  but  on  the  third,  indispensable  business 
called  me  forth,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  I  could  take,  I  was 
drenched  from  head  to  foot,  in  foul  water.  Before  the  carnival  is  over, 
every  one  who  has  not  the  prudence  to  stay  at  liome,  resembles  a  drowned 
man,  who  has  been  drawn  by  the  heels  through  an  ash-pit.    The  lower 
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elatSM  carry  on  the  sports,  men  and  women  indiseriminatelT,  in  the 
streets.  I  saw  one  nnfortimate  fellow  who  had  fallen  into  the  elatehes  of 
about  a  -doaen  women.  They  had  pinioned  his  arms,  and  plastered  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  paint,  flour,  soot,  and  mud,  and  were  then  driTing 
him  through  the  streets,  shouting,  beating  him,  and  coTering  him  with  afl 
sorts  of  abomination.  It  appeared  he  had  been  a  rery  actiTO  tormentor  of 
these  gentle  beings,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  punish  him.  The 
eamival  in  Quito  is  said  to  be  celebrated  in  a  still  more  horrible  manner* 
and  with  materials  more  disgusting.  No  cry  of  ^gardez  PeaUf  warns  the 
passer-by  of  his  impending  rate.'* 

The  climate  of  Guayaquil  is  very  hot  throughout  the  year; 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  seventy-iiye  to  ninety-aeven 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Situated  at  a  distance  from,  but  on  a 
level  with,  the  sea,  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  dense  mangrove  swamps,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  city  is  inhabitable  by  white  men.  It  is  free 
from  yellow  fever;  but  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  fatal  dysenteries  and  remittent  fevers  prevail,  and 
fever  and  ague  during  the  whole  year. 

There  are  two  seasons  only;  the  rainy,  or  winter;  the  dry, 
or  summer.  The  first  begins  in  December,  and  ends  the  latter 
part  of  April;  during  the  first  and  last  months  there  are  only 
occasional  showers,  but  on  every  day  of  the  three  intermediate 
months,  the  rain  commences  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  literally  pours  until  eight  the  next  morning.  At 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  sun  bursts  forth,  and  for  three  or  four 
hours  raises  a  dense  pestilential  steam  from  the  saturated  earth. 
The  most  unhealthy  period  is  when  the  rains  cease,  and 
the  sun's  rays  are  most  effectual  in  promoting  putrefaction. 
The  diseases  of  the  climate  then  prevail,  and  commit  appalling 
ravages  until  the  moisture  is  exhausted,  and  the  country  be- 
comes as  dry  as  a  limekiln.  During  the  rainy  season  the  winds 
are  northerly  and  easterly;  with  the  summer,  comes  a  south- 
west wind,  which,  blowing  from  the  sea,  is  hailed  as  the  har- 
binger of  health;  it  is  called  El  Chanduyj  from  a  village  of 
that  name,  whose  vicinage  is  supposed  to  communicate  its 
salubrious  qualities.  The  close  of  the  rainy  season  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  year;  field  and  forest  are  clothed  in  bririitest 
green;  every  thing  teems  with  life;  the  woods  are  vocal,  and 
insects  of  a  thousand  brilliant  hues  flutter  over  the  savannas. 
The  verdure  endures  for  a  short  time  only;  the  hot  sun  and 
drought  soon  change  the  surface  of  the  savannas  to  an  uniform 
brown;  the  birds  retire,  panting,  to  the  depths  of  the  forest; 
strong  winds  sweep  away  the  many-coloured  insects,  and  the 
country  seems  about  to  become  a  barren  desert,  when  dark 
clouds  and  occasional  showers  proclaim  the  renewal  of  vigour 
and  beauty. 

Among  many  noxious  and  disagreeable  insects  and  reptiles, 
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scorpions  are  abundant  They  infest  boots,  shoes,  clothes, 
beds,  bureaus,  chairs;  ever  ready  to  refuel  aggression  or  punish 
negligence,  with  a  thrust  of  their  poisoned  sting,  which  is  said 
sometimes  to  prove  fatal.  But  our  author  never  met  with  a 
well  attested  case  of  death  from  this  cause,  although  wounds 
are  inflicted  daily.  The  intensity  of  the  effect  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  insect  A  sting  by  a  very  small  one  upon  his 
eyelid,  produced  considerable  pain  and  redness  of  the  eye,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  not  more,  he  supposes,  than  would  have 
been  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  He  was  stung,  at  another 
time,  by  one  of  the  largest  size,  upon  the  finger;  excessive  pain 
extended  from  the  hand  to  the  armpit,  where  it  was  most 
excruciating;  a  sense  of  numbness  and  constriction,  about  the 
throat  and  root  of  the  tongue,  continued  for  nearly  thirty-six 
hours,  impeding  his  speech  long  after  the  pain  in  the  hand  and 
arm  had  been  removed,  by  the  application  of  bruised  and  moist- 
ened tobacco. 

Lizards  abound,  varying  in  size  from  an  inch,  to  the  vora- 
cious alligator  of  twenty  feet  in  length.  Among  them  is  the 
iffuana,  deemed  by  many  wholesome  and  delicious  food.  A 
timid  and  harmless  species,  two  or  three  inches  long,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  with  large,  prominent,  and  bright  eyes, 
frequents  the  walls  of  houses,  of  which  the  inhabitants  tell 
many  ridiculous  stories,  affirming  it  to  possess  a  deadly  venom 
in  the  points  of  its  toes,  which  it  instils  into  persons,  by  run- 
ning over  them  when  asleep.  If  the  poison  do  not  imme- 
diately prove  fatal,  it  is  imagined  to  cause  a  succession  of  fevers, 
from  which  the  patient  never  recovers.  When  any  one  suffers 
long  from  fever  and  ague,  it  is  said,  that  a  salamanqii^a  has 
run  over  him.  Under  the  supposition  of  its  poisonous  quali- 
ties, these  inoffensive  reptiles  are  destroyed  wherever  seen; 
but  Dr.  Terry  assures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  handled  them 
with  impunity. 

After  a  sojourn  of  six  months  at  Guayaquil,  occasioned, 
partly,  by  the  unusual  protraction  of  the  rainy  season,  our  tra- 
veller departed  on  the  3d  July,  for  Quito,  by  the  way  of  the 
river  Guayaquil,  and  its  tributary,  the  Rio  Caracoly  (Snail 
River,)  but  more  commonly  called  Estero  Largato^  or  Alliga- 
tor Creek.  At  the  head  of  the  boat  navigation  lies  the  village 
of  Las  Bodegas  de  BahaoyOy  (the  storehouses  of  Babaovo) 
distant  from  Guayaquil,  in  a  straight  line,  less  than  sixty,  but 
by  the  river,  ninety  miles,  the  depot  for  merchandize  passing 
firom  Guayaquil  to  the  mountains  and  for  the  produce  of  the 
interior  on  its  way  to  the  west  There  is  a  custom-house  here 
with  a  branch  of  the  salt  monopoly.  During  the  rainy  season, 
the  village,  and  a  great  extent  of  surrounding  country  are  over- 
flowed; the  water  standing  six  feet  deep  in  the  square;  the 
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church  and  two  or  three  houses  near  it,  being  the  only  build- 
ings which  are  not  insulated.  The  inhabitants,  at  this  time, 
retreat  to  their  second  floors,  and  all  communication  with  each 
other  is  by  canoes.  The  dwellings  are  then  much  infested  by 
snakes,  some  of  which  arc  deemed  poisonous.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants live  on  rafts,  summer  and  winter.  While  the  country  is 
overflowed,  trade  ceases,  and  the  only  intercourse  with  otiier 
parts  is  by  the  postman  thrice  a  month,  or  by  some  rare  and 
chance  traveller.  The  inhabitmts  of  the  town,  then,  scarce 
exceed  five  hundred,  though  in  the  summer  they  amount  to 
nearly  two  thousand.  After  the  rain  it  becomes  a  busy  place; 
the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  are  converted  into  shops;  the 
muleteers  from  the  mountains  bring  in  their  loads  of  potatoes, 
peas,  lard,  flour,  and  barley  meal;  boats  arrive  from  Guayaquil 
with  manufactured  goods;  and  the  number  of  travellers  is  con- 
siderable. The  heat  at  Hodegas  is  like  that  of  Guayaquil,  but 
notwithstanding;  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  river,  the  former 
is  much  healthier  than  the  latter  place. 

Although  the  passage  of  the  Andes,  which  we  are  about  to 
narrate,  is  a  common  event  in  the  country,  we  presume  it  is 
not  often  made  by  foreigners  in  this  direction.  We  have  never 
seen  it  described,  except  by  Ulloa,  Humboldt,  and  our  author. 
Of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  the  last  has  taken  but  little 
notice.  We  shall  pursue  his  narrative,  adding  such  matter  as 
may  serve  for  illustration. 

As  the  manner  of  travelling  in  this  part  of  South  America  is 
entirely  different  from  any  thing  known  in  the  United  States, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  preparations  for 'the 
journey. 

"Had  I  been  alone,**  says  Doctor  Terry,  "in  place  of  enjoyingrthe  com- 
pany of  Gen.  M ,  who  was  an  old  canipai{rner  and  traveller  in  South 

America,  I  should  have  left  nodcsras  with  twice  the  necessary  quantity  of 
bagfjrafre.  •  *  *  I  took  one  middle  sized  trunk,  and,  to  balance  this  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mule,  was  a  mattrass,  with  blankets,  &c.,  and  a  cloak 
bagr  rolled  up  in  it — the  whole  enclosed  in  a  strong  water-proof  cover, 
secured  by  two  broad  leather  straps,  buckled  around  it." 

"The  dren  for  ridingr  consists  of  a  full  skirted  coat,  with  immense 
pockets,  called  a  picanma^  long  huzzar  boots,  or  water-proof  pantaloonst 
with  feet  to  them,  spurs,  the  mere  siirht  of  which  would  cause  a  horM  of 
delicate  nenres  to  faint,  a  grass  hat,  with  a  brim  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
and  a  low  crown,  and  over  all,  if  the  weather  require  it,  the  poncho.  To 
these  are  generally  added  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  holster  pistols." 

"The  road  lay  through  low  flat  land,  in  which  traces  of  the  recent 
inundation  were  still  very  visible;  large  pools  of  water  stood  around,  covered 
with  innumerable  wild  fowl  of  many  kinds,  which  wers  so  fearless  as  to 
allow  us  to  approach  witliin  a  few  yards,  before  taking  wing.  *  *  *  In 
places  a  little  higher,  where  the  water  had  first  receded,  Inzontnt  grass  had 
sprung  up*  on  which  large  herds  of  neat  cattle  were  grasiog.  The  smvannn 
was  the  most  beautiful  I  bad  seen;  lar^  clumps  of  trees  wero  scattered 
over  it,  diversifying  the  view,  and  affording  a  gratefd  shade  to  the  catdei 
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eoniresi  bntwran  the  ro*J  cheohH,  uid  hMllhjr  appearance  of  ifanw 
ulnMn,md  tha  wUlow  maea,  >nd  liatlvm  inotianR  of  tlie  'ftlralriTiwtiwfc 
flat  e«iiiUi7,  wu  Tur;  atilkio);." 

"  Out  roail  fium  l>f  ihiough  ilonaa  formw,  nnd  was  iiiiiiawiiwlj  n^l], 
anil  mneli  Impoleil  l>f  mots  of  treu,  which  cMMd  tny  Mraai,  win  «■ 
no  c^at  horeauian,  mora  dian  una  Talli  konam,  as  bv  vrai  Itait  kj  bow  rf 
tbem,  thi*  Wia  a  soutea  of  antuaanu'nl,  railiM  than  nnnivjraMa,  '  ~~ 

nl  MaiuBt  lonk  it  v«fy  eood^umoiiraMilj-,  aad   mtift   &  fww  tl 

mauBied  aj^ain  wiUi  alaciii}'.    At  about  ibracin  iho  sft»rtiM<i»f 

at  SalianeQ,  a  mitienbla  viUagvii  nont  !!*«  leagoea  from  B^vWh,  abit 
WD  htdiDtaiulod  to  pas>Uiutiight;  but  liiaming  tbat  Lbprc  w«aiM«n« 
laapies  furtlit>r  on.  wliera  w«  coulJ  Iwlgu.  no  •UtvmiinnI  la  [aiawl.  i*t 
about  Dighi-rall  anivail  ai  mir  dtntination.  Punts  Playa,  ■■•wapl'a^ 
tfaion,  liclongtuff  ta  Col.  liraro,  foraierly  in  the  ColonibiaJ)  wtanm.  nu 
iBnnlac<^D^wll(^aDpea^lac»|8u^roundM  by  (lunaa.  d(irli,aiid  oaidilMai 
kohirig  futMis.  In  tb«  hniisa,  whiclt  u  no  batter  Utan  ■  oMnaWi  «• 
found  lh«  muyorrfomii,  and  fita  oi  ail  wild  Inokjng  ptmHM  or  lahiwrt 
Tbp  mayordamo  afforded  ui  ahalinril  ihouirhi  with  no  very  pMd  patt,wJ 
■old  uaaoine  lorkad  baffand  pul»l(i««,  wnich  our  imrvjnta  aoan  nan«M 
into  aatrw,  which,  although  nrithei aavmuy  nor  caaj  (irmanicaiiwf-i^ 
na  a  auhaiTintial  meal,  rery  ncccaaary  alMt  a  ild«  of  t«a  faoan- 
wouda  aliiiut  Ihe  faouM  I  bearit  tlie  ory  of  a  nociurtial  bird,  which  w 
■itnitnr  lo  iti«  notRoftlid  Nofth  Amerir-nnwhippaorwIU.  I  hanaanil 
duuirt  thai  it  i«  was  a  apecioi  of  (liu  aama  genuft,  Capri ntjgt^,'" 
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I  night's  rcKt,  nftcj-  Ihe  ftttiguc  of  »  fir«  df 
disappointed  by  tito  itivvaion  of  myriid 
white  ({nais  (man/a  Manca,  while  mantle,)  so  saikll  ihaltl 
pa.M  lhroug;li  tW  riitnmun  mosquitoe-iiot  of  coarse  i^nae. 

Sooplc  of  ilic  housf.  had  slept  within  cbdc  curtains  nf  ci_ 
fi>!(ciuiloL-s  arc  trifles  conipured  with  these  Itule  Krtstebekjl 
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.  iciiiinir  (Ml 
marhe  of  whowatinga  Temaini<d  tor  ihroA  or  four  ilnyit.     WbIi^m 
ceeded  far,  when  th«  road,  from  nearly  a  dead  lorel,  elinniiod  t 
naRcniiand  bcwamc atony;  BndihAriv«b«hi>«<i|{euer»l  cnijneii 
puraiiing,  frnm  a  lilent  and  not  verj  rapid  atmm,  bccHinc  a  ranirlag,  I 
tug,  tuoiintnio  torrent.    Thl«  i«  Ilia  rhar  Camml,  onii  lins  muriy  u 
and  weal  caui*«,  which  wna  now  Ihn  direction  of  ouijnurn*^.     Our 
t«er.  who  waa  n  aldut,  hardy,  and  intpJlisoni  mater,  infntmiA  us  tl 
road  lay  altecuately  ou  taeh  bank  of  lite  rircr,  ami  ihm  wo  shoaUl 
dblicoil  to  crniia  iTio  altMm  a  nnmberDf  limoa  duiin|£   ihn  i|iij*i  i 
We  aoon  bad  to  make  tho  trial,  which  I  eonfira*  Inoki  •)  mltirr  Iiu 
to  m«.     We  iti>«ru.<iidn]  lo  the  bed  of  tlte  torrent,  a  g™ '»  |>nn  at  wM 
ory  Et  ihia  aoaion,  an<\  oovswJ  with  hoaa,  roowl  siciics,  of  rtwT 
iToin  thatof  ■amslljfravnl,  taBtoncsofmuiytaaain  w><i|;t>t,  w«ni  at 
by  tha  Conatnni  niimiuB  of  Iha  water  duriiin  Uia  winici.  ai  wbteb  « 
the  atninn  beeonos  ali«<i1iiii>|y  im|>asBab]«,  nii<l  all  imvHlnt  ira  by  ■■» 
ther  road.     Rven  now,  iho  dcup  nnrt  rapid,  though  narrow  atrrsm,  wl 
ocnnnini)  «bBUl one-Uilrd  uf  ita  wiiilor  eltaitnul. bad  not  hubsidod  tojl*  ■ 
■"°r  Icroli  andf  iti  my  pjcs,  praaeaiud  a  formidabla  i>b(Uol«  to  aw  Ji 
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progress.  Even  our  muleteer  hesitated  some  time,  and  examined  various 
places,  to  find  the  one  most  favourable  for  the  attempt.  He  at  last  selected 
one;  and,  luckily,  we  had  very  fine  beasts,  and  crossed  in  safety,  although 
the  water  was  so  deep  that  I  had  to  sit  upon  the  top  of  the  saddle,  with 
my  feet  drawn  up  under  me,  to  avoid  gettmg  wet.'* 

**  After  havinff  forded  the  river  five  times,  we  arrived  at  a  little  Indian 
village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cttesta  de  tineas,  or  Crupper  mountain, 
80  called  from  its  shape.  Our  muleteer  pointed  out  to  us,  at  a  considera- 
ble height  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  a  hut,  which  was  to  bo  our  lodging 
place  for  the  night.  It  had  a  vory  bird*s-nest-like  appearance;  and  I  should 
nave  judged  from  its  situation,  that  a  strong  wind  would  precipitate  it  into 
the  valley  below.  We  bought  some  potatoes  for  our  dinner,  at  one  of  the 
Indian  huts,  commenced  the  toilsome  ascent,  and  arrived  at  our  quarters  at 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  house  was  really  more  like  a 
crow's  nest,  stuck  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  than  the  habitation  of  man, 
and  fully  justified  tho  opinion  I  had  formed  of  it  from  the  valley  below. 
We  had  been  ascending  a  kind  of  backbone  or  ridge  of  the  mountain,  with 
a  deep  ravine  on  each  side,  and  now  the  place  on  which  the  house  stood 
was  hardly  fifteen  paces  wide,  and  the  hill  on  each  side  nearly  precipitous, 
with  a  torrent  roaring  at  the  bottom.  Tho  old  woman  of  the  hut  received 
us  with  a  very  bad  grace,  I  suspect  because  she  had  heard  my  companion 
addressed  by  his  military  title;  for  she  probably  thought  him  a  Colombian 
officer,  and  these  gentlemen  are  not  the  best  of  paymasters  in  travelling. 
To  our  inquiries,  *  Will  you  sell  us  some  eggsV  she  answered  *  No  hay,^ 
There  arc  none;  '  a  fowl,'  '  No  hay:^  •  Alfalfa^  or  Lucerne,  for  the  cattleV 
^No  hay,^  My  companion's  servant,  who  had  been  a  common  soldier,  and 
was  as  unscrupulous  as  these  gentry  usually  are,  was  proceeding,  without 
farther  parley,  to  cut  the  lucerne,  of  which  there  was  a  plenty  a  little  way 
from  the  house,  and  to  kill  a  fowl,  a  dozen  of  which  were  running  about, 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  no  hay.  But  the  sight  and  touch  of  a  dollar,  in  the 
hand  of  our  hostess,  chan<red  the  face  of  affairs  instantly.  She  was  all  alac- 
rity; cut  the  grass  herself,  ran  down  to  a  hut  a  few  rods  below,  to  get  some 
eggs,  and  helped  the  servants  to  catch  the  fowl." 

*^  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  soon  after  sunrise,  we  were  again  on  our 
way,  and  commenced  the  tedious  ascent  of  the  Cucata  of  Aneax,  Cttesta  siff- 
nifies  a  hill  or  ascent,  and  euestituiQ  the  diminutive,  signifying  a  little  hill. 
A  North  American  is  often  astonished  to  hear  the  guides  and  muleteers  talk 
of  the  cueMas;  for  the  roads  lead  over  such  enormous  elevations,  that  what 
appears  to  a  traveller  an  almost  interminable  ascent,  is  regarded  as  a  trifle 
by  the  mountaineers.  I  have  often  asked  the  question,  *  Hay  maa  sttbida?^ 
•—Is  there  more  up  hill?  and  received  for  answer,  *  671a  cttcstita,  no  ma»^ 
A  little  hlU^nothinfr  more:  and  have  found  that  little  hill  two  or  three  miles 
long.  Ancas,  however,  is  the  bug-bear  of  travellers  going  to  Quito,  and  it 
is  indeed  a  euesta,  as  much  on  account  of  its  steepness  as  its  great  length. 
The  soil  is  a  stiff  red  clay,  in  many  places  so  slippery  as  scarcely  to  afford 
footing  to  the  mules,  and  in  others,  so  muddy,  that  I  more  than  once  dis- 
mounted, to  allow  my  mule  to  extricate  herself.  Ancas  belongs  to  the 
western  of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Chim- 
bo.  In  many  places  the  road  is  crossed  by  ridges,  formed  by  the  regular 
•tapping  of  the  mules  in  the  same  tracks,  while  the  roads  are  drying  after 
the  rains.  These  ridges  are  so  regular  that,  extending,  as  thev  do,  quite 
ftcioss  the  road,  I  thought  at  first  that  they  were  logs  baried  in  the  ground. 
By  toiling  (alternately  riding  and  walking,)  until  sometime  after  noon,  we 
arrived  at  the  top  of  Ancas,  and  for  the  nrst  time  /osu^ht  a  distant  view 
of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  eordiUenu  of  the  Andes,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
The  wind,  which  blew  from  that  direction,  had  a  frosty  feeling  in  it,  which 
made  our  cheeks  glow,  and  infused  £tesh  vigour  into  onr  frames. 
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*<  After  resting  our  poor  beasts  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  top  of  the  hilUve 
pursued  our  way  over  a  fine  rond,  generally  descending',  antil  we  came  to 
a  beautiful  yalley,  ^vhich  offered  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  purely  pastonl 
country  as  1  have  ever  seen.  It  was  b\it  partially  wooded;  and  its  smootk 
green  pastures,  were  spotted  with  cattle  and  sheep.  No  grain  of  any  kijid 
was  to  be  seen,  and  no  unsinhtly  ploughed  field  marred  its  uniform  Terdaie. 
A  beautiful  stream  stole  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  one  side  of  the 
valle/v.     It  was  a  spot  fit  for  the  rciorn  of  a  shepherd  king. 

'^Passing  this  valley,  we  wound  i:p  the  side  of  a  steep,  wooded  hill,  ani 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  suddenly,  at  the  tap  of  a  long  ascent, 
emerged  from  the  forest;  and  a  prospect  which,  for  beauty  and  grande&r 
combined,  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  broke  upon  our  sight.  The  sudden 
transition  from  a  view  limited  to  a  few  rods,  and  often  to  a  few  yards,  to 
one  extending  over  many  leagues  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenery,  caused 
my  companion  and  myself  simultiineously  to  exclaim,  '  How  beautifal!' 
The  effect  was  like  that  produced  by  emerging  from  the  dark  staircase  of 
some  high  tower,  to  the  light  and  lite  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  land- 
scape.  We  checked  our  mules,  and  admired  the  wonders  of  nature.  Im- 
mediately below  us  lay  an  extensive  valley,  apparently  composed  of  gently 
undulating  ground,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  an^ 
maize,  the  two  former  just  re.idy  for  harvesting,  their  rich  yellow  surround- 
ing the  deep  green  of  the  maize  fields,  like  a  golden  setting  to  an  emerald. 
Graceful  rows  and  clumps  of  trees  were  interspersed,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  smiling  plenty,  which  Ceres  might  have  chosen  for  a 
home.  Opposite  to  us  was  the  Chimborazo,  free  from  a  cloud,  and  glow- 
ing like  molten  silver  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun;  and  on  each  side 
were  the  more  distant  tops  of  the  cordilhra^  which  here  appears  tu  divide, 
in  order  to  receive  this  lovely  valley  in  its  bosom." 

*'  This  valley  composes  the  canton  of  Chimbo  or  Guaranda,  and  as  re- 
gards cultivation  is  the  most  fortunate  spot  of  like  extent  in  the  state  of  the 
Kquator.  Guaranda  is  the  princi])al  village;  there  are  two  others,  Saa 
Jose  and  San  Miguel  de  Chiinbo.  We  had  directed  our  muleteer  to  take 
us  to  San  Miguel,  and  on  espying  a  village,  one  of  us  said  to  the  other, 
*  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  San  Miguel,'  'no,  sir,'  interrupted  the  mule- 
teer, » this  is  San  Jose.  *  And  where  is  San  MiguelV  » .^//o.  Mere,'  said 
the  muleteer,  pointing  at  something.  *  Let  us  go  on,'  said  I.  *  Go  on,' 
said  the  man  of  mules,  '  you  must  go  back  to  reach  San  Miguel,  sir.'  This 
was  conclusive;  it  was  near  night,  and  we  were  tired,  and  although  pro- 
voked at  what  we  thought  the  fellow's  stupidity,  in  bringing  us  to  the 
wrong  place,  we  determined  to  go  no  farth(?r  that  night.  In  the  course  of 
our  search  for  lodgings  the  whoh^  mystery  came  out.  San  Jose  was  the 
native  place  of  master  Gil,  our  muleteer,  and  the  mules  belonged  to  his 
reverence  the  curate,  the  principal  horse-jockey  and  trader  of  the  Tillage." 

The  travellers  reached  Guaranda,  containing  about  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  and  on 
their  way  obtained  the  first  full  view  of  the  Chimborazo.  The 
mountain  had  been  faintly  distinguishable  in  the  short  twilight, 
but  when  the  rising  sun  dispersed  the  light  mist  hanging 
about  its  top,  it  was  apparently  close  to  them,  and  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  pure  white  snow  glittered  with  a  brightness 
almost  insiipportable  to  the  sight  Between  Guaranda  and 
Mocha,  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  there  is  not  an  inhabited 
house  on  the  direct  road;  the  only  place  oi  shelter  being  a  hut 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  soldici*s  on  their  march. 
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"  After  loaving  Guaranda,  the  road  almost  constantly  ascends  for  more 
than  four  leagues,  and  leads  directly  toward  the  Chimborazo.    We  before 
long  got  above  the  rej^ion  of  wood,  the  forest  changing  its  character,  and 
growing  more  sparse  and  stunted  at  every  step,  until  only  a  few  shrubs  re- 
mained in  the  more  sheltered  spots;  these  disappearing,  we  entered  what 
is  called  i^e  paramo.    Paramo  literally  means  a  desert  or  wilderness,  but 
in  this  country  it  is  applied  to  that  region,  or  belt  on  the  mountains,  which 
commencing  where  the  forests  cease,  extends  to  the  lower  limit  of  eternal 
•now.    The  lower  limit  of  the  paramo  varies  from  1 1,000  to  12,000  feet  of 
perpendicular  elevation  above  the  sea,  accordingly  as  it  is  more  or  less 
•heltere^i;  in  places  which  are  not  subject  to  strong  winds,  the  forests  climb 
higher  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  than  in  more  unsheltered  parts. 
The  upper  limit  of  the  paramo^  or  the  lower  limit  of  eternal  snow,  varies 
from  15,G00  to  15,800  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation.    These  estimates  of 
course  only  apply  to  those  mountains  situated  near  the  equator.    The  /m- 
ramos^  exoent  where  rocks  or  volcanic  sand  interfere  with  its  growth,  are 
covered  with  tufts  of  long  fine  grass,  the  spaces  between  whicn  are  either 
bare,  or  covered  with  Alpine  plants  aud  mosses.     On  the  paramos  of  Pi- 
chincha   and  the  Asuay,  I  made  rich  collections  of  interesting  plants; 
among  others  I  obtained  a  number  of  species  of  Gentiana.    The  grass  of 
\he  paramos  feeds  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  might  be  increased  almost 
without  limit,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  are  entirely  unoccupied^ 
and  the  grass  withers,  year  after  year,  without  being  cropped.    The  higher 
parts  of  the  paramos  are,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  exposed  to 
snow  storms,  and  at  that  season  are  very  dangerous  to  cross,  on  account  of 
the  suddenness  of  the  Rtorms,  which  commence  with  short  warning,  and 
in  a  few  moments  obliterate  the  path,  (never  very  well  defined  in  these 
places,)  while  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  the  driving  snow  blind  and 
bewilder  the  unfortunate  traveller;  in  some  parts  of  the  mountains,  persons 
are  thus  lost  every  year.    The  snow  very  seldom  lies  above  fifteen  days, 
and  generally  not  above  half  that  time.    These  storms  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  multiplication  of  horned  cattle,  fur  some  perish  by  them  each  year;  but 
this  might  be  obviated  by  proper  herding,  for  there  are  always  immense 
tracts  where  snow  seldom  falls,  or  if  it  do  fall,  lies  but  for  a  few  hours. 

**The  hills  now  around  us  were  none  of  them  high  enough  to  reach  the 
limit  of  eternal  snow,  but  were  all  covered  toward  the  top  with  the  grass 
I  have  described,  and  their  sides  were  more  or  less  wooded,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  ravines  between  them.    These  ravines  are  narrow,  and  of 
a  terrific  depth;  and  we  shuddered  as  we  now  and  then  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it,  when  the  wind  rushing  down  one  of  them,  for  a  moment  dissipated 
the  mist  which  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  revealed  to  our 
sight  the  abyss  below.    This  part  of  the  road  is  subject  to  very  severe 
gusts  of  wind;  and  our  guide  told  us  we  were  very  fortunate  in  passing  it 
on  a  comparatively  calm  day.     While  we  were  crossing  these  hills,  our 
guide,  on  some  pretence,  lingered  behind ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  hut  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  as  the  only  shelter  between  Guaranda  and 
Mocha,  we  found  that  he  had  deserted  us  entirely.    This  hut,  which  is  a 
long  shod  open  at  one  side,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  la 
erutuiofiaj  or  the  hollow-backed  mountain,  from  the  peculiar  outline  of  its 
summit.     Behind  the  hollow,  between  its  two  rounded  summits,  was  seen 
the  peak  of  the  Chimborazo,  and  the  ensiilada  was  the  last  considerable 
elevation  we  had  to  ascend,  before  arriving  at  the  arenal,  or  tandy  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  the  |rreat  mountain.     W*e  debated  whether  It  would  not  be 
hest  to  remain  during  the  night  at  the  tambo;  but  as  wc  had  the  prospect 
of  a  fine  night  before  us,  and  our  horses  were  yet  in  good  heart,  we  deter« 
mined  to  wait  until  our  muleteer  came  up  with  the  baggage,  talce  directions 
from  him  concerning  the  road,  and  push  on.    The  horses  of  the  mmmtainst 
36* 
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though  ircncrally  small,  are  hardy  and  enduring;  and  (whether  from  the 
congeniality  of  the  climate  to  their  constitutious,  or  from  some  other  cause 
connoctrd  with  their  naring,  1  cannot  say,)  a  lame  or  sick  horse  is  a  thing 
almost  unknown.  Tiic  horse  1  rode  this  day,  carried  me  for  thirteen  hours 
with  very  little  rest,  and  no  feeding,  and  the  next  day  was  apparently  as 
fresh  as  when  he  started.  The  roads  are  excessively  Uying  both  to  nua 
and  bfast.*' 

**  Just  as  the  sun  was  lingerin<;  on  the  western  horizon,  we  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  .irenal;  and  the  Chimhorazo,  which  had  been  nearly  all  the 
afternoon  shrouded  in  mist,  was  without  a  cloud.     The  setting  sun  cast 
bis  level  rays  athwart  the  southern  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  added  a 
rich  purple  border  to  the  dazzling  white  uf  the  snow.     1  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  (rrandeur  and  majxnifirence  of  the  scene;  and  far  from 
oeing  disappointed  in  the  apparent  hti<;ht  uf  the  Chiniborazo,  as  many 
have  been,  every  expectation  was  more  than  realized.    The  Annalis  a  plain 
of  no  great  extent,  elevattui  about  tliirte<n  thousand  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  sea.     It  is  composed  of  hard,  compacted,  volcanic  sand  ;  for,  from  the 
great  viohtnceof  tlie  winds  which  swei-p  across,  no  loose  particles  can  for 
a  monicnt  remain  upon  it :  the  moment  they  are  detached,  they  are  carried 
into  the  valley  bcluw.     These  winds  ;irc  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  over- 
throw both  hurse  and  man ;  and  a  irenticnian  worthy  of  credit,  assured  mu 
that  he  himself  had  seen  twu  men  killed.    One  was  lifted  up  by  the  wind, 
and  dashed  against  a  rock ;  and  the  other  blown  off  a  precipice.    He  him- 
self iscuped  by  dism<  nnting,  and  lying  down  until  the  violence  of  the 
gust  hud  passt'd,  which  is  the  only  safety.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness ot  this  stauun-iit;  for  even  when  we  crossed  the  plain,  the  wind 
was  so  strong  as  tu  render  it  dilhcult  to  proceed.    The  hour  of  the  day 
was  said  to  be  the  least  windy ;  and  all  whom  we  met,  represented  it  as  a 
calm  il;>y  for  the  season.     A  few  wetks  afterward,  on  our  return  throus^h 
Uiobanili.i,  we  heard  of  a  fatal  accident  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  hap- 
pened a  day  or  two  het'ore.     At  sunset,  on  the  Arcnal^  the  thermometer 
stood  at  30"^  Fab.     At  tiie  foot  of  the  EnsUlada^  two  hours  before,  it  stood 
al  50*.    The  months  of  July  and  August  arc  the  coldest  and  most  windy 
in  the  year.     The  w  ind  is  most  violent  from  noon  until  4,  P.  M.    If,  dur- 
ing tlii'>  lime  of  the  day  and  season  of  the  year,  the  top  of  the  mountain 
can  be  seen  from  tlic  valley  below,  free,  from  mist,  travellers  are  advised 
not  to  cross  the  ,-innai;  as,  under  these  ciroumstauccs,  the  gusts  come 
with  t!u  ir  utnio&l  fury." 

»•  •  •  •  W'ecrossid  several  inconsiderable  hills,  and  emerged  from  a 
ravine  ii.to  an  immense  llat  pnramo^  considerably  lower  than  the  .irrna/,  the 
most  dreary  place  iinairinable.  It  is  oenerally  marshy,  and  no  cattle 
graze  upon  it.  The  wind  had  now  lulled,  and  nothing  broke  upon  the 
almost  d(\ith-like  stillness  but  the  tread  uf  our  horses,  and  the  occasional 
cry  of  wild-fowl  feodiin^  in  the  poids  around.  Great  caution  is  necessary, 
in  ridii'.'j  over  these  marshy  juirniuu^^  both  to  avoid  miry  places,  and  tbo^e 
spots  tli.ii  have  bt  en  undermined  by  the  subterranean  streams,  of  which 
there  arc  many  at  the  season  of  the  melting  of  tlic  snows.  The  sky  now 
became  overcast,  and  oecasional  showers  fell.  Our  situation  was  not  the 
most  pleasant,  wandering  over  tlu.se  vast  plains  in  a  stormy  night,  with  a 
^uide  i:i  whom  we  had  not  perfect  confidence,  and  who  now  confessed  that 
he  did  ni>t  reeolleci  tin;  paiii  very  dibtinetly,  now  floundering  through  a 
bog,  then  breaking  through  into  the  old  bed  of  a  brook,  and  again  dis- 
mounting to  recover  liii;  ]>ath.  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind,  that  day- 
light alone  could  exirieuie  us  from  our  perplexity;  but  a  timely  application 
to  certain  substautiiils  wiiii  \\hich  we  had  stowed  the  haversack  that  An- 
tonio carried,  fonif.ed  our  resolution,  and  enabled  us  to  persevere.  About 
midnight,  the  far-olf  barking  ct'  a  dog,  and  the  occasional  twinkling  of  a 
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ligrht  in  some  cottage,  aonounced  to  us  that  we  were  approaehiog  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  and  we  reached  Mocha  at  one  o^clock  in  the  morning." 

We  cannot  spare  room  for  the  discomforts  of  a  moun- 
tain hostelriej  of  which  the  doctor  bitterly  complains.  He 
describes  Mocha  as  the  most  miserable  Indian  village  which 
he  had  seen  in  South  America,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
wi^tched  huts,  raised  almost  immediately  in  the  edge  of  the 
paramo.  The  climate  is  rendered  excessively  disagreeable 
by  the  cold,  snowy  winds  from  the  mountains,  and  an  air  of 
pinching  poverty  pervades  the  place. 

Between  Mocha  and  Hambato  the  distance  is  six  leagues, 
in  which  is  a  succession  of  sandy  plains,  separated  by  ravines, 
excavated  by  the  torrents  of  the  rainy  season.  But,  in  some 
of  the  less  barren  spots,  fields  of  wheat  were  visible,  surrounded 
with  hedges  of  the  agave  Americana,  On  a  high  sandy  plaio^ 
near  Hambato,  is  the  battle  field  of  Guachij  distinguished  by 
two  defeats  of  the  Patriots — the  first  in  November,  1820;  Gen. 
Urdaneta  commanding  the  insurgents,  and  Gen.  Gonzales  the 
Spaniards:  the  other  in  the  succeeding  year;  Sucr6  leading  the 
republicans,  and  Aymerich  the  royalists.  This  plain  produces 
immense  quantities  of  large  strawberries,  which  are  gathered  for 
sale  at  Quito  and  other  places.  The  fruit  is  sub-acid,  cooling,  and 
refreshing,  but  much  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  wild  strawber- 
ries of  North  America. 

*'  The  climate  of  Hambato  is  said  to  be  finer  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Ecuador,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  variety  to  be  found  at  different 
elevations  from  the  sea.  It  is  an  eternal  spring.  So  frost  nips;  and,  in 
the  hottest  season,  the  air  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  mountaim. 
No  very  severe  earthquakes  are  recorded  to  have  happened.  The  same 
convulsions  which  have  laid  in  ruins  the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  on 
every  side,  have  been  slightly  felt  at  Hambato,  and  have  passed  without 
doing  any  serious  injury.  Possibly  this  may  arise  from  some  interruption 
of  strata,  or  other  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  valley. 

*^  The  variety  or  the  production  of  this  extraordinary  spot,  is  snch  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  climate  and  situation.  Etevatea  about  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  enjoying  almost  continual  sunshine, 
and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  tropical  and  temperate 
climes  seem  to  have  united  in  giving  it  the  fruits  peculiar  to  each;  wheat, 
barley,  peas,  potatoes,  maize,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  coffee,  growing  side  by 
side,  while  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  fi^s,  olives, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  are  produced  in  the  same  garden.  The  climate  is  so 
healthy,  tliat  invalids  come  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country  to  profit 
by  its  salubrity.  1  have  mentioned  that  it  scarcely  ever  rains  at  Hamoato. 
At  Mocha,  where  we  slept  last  night,  about  five  leagues  to  the  southward, 
I  was  told  that  it  rained  more  or  less  every  day  in  the  year;  and  at  La  Ta- 
cunga,  somewhat  more  than  that  distance  to  the  northward,  there  is  a  stated 
rainy  season,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  ficuador." 

The  city  of  La  Tacunga^  six  leagues  from  Cotopaxi,  now 
contains  about  eight  thousand  souls.  Before  the  eartJiauake  of 
1756,  it  is  said  to  have  possessed  fourteen  thousand,    it  is  the 
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very  picture  of  desolation,  having  suffered  frequently  from  the 
throes  of  the  neighbouring  volcano.  In  the  year  1698  it  was 
almost  totally  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  In  1743  and  1744  it 
was  much  injured  by  irruptions  from  the  mountain.  In  1756 
another  earthquake  threw  down  the  Jesuits'  church,  an  enor> 
mous  stone  building,  whose  walls,  six  feet  thick,  seemed  built 
to  mock  the  effects  of  time;  beneath  whose  ruins  five  thousand 
people  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  frightful  convulsions  of 
1797,  which  destroyed  Kiobamba  and  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  forty  thousand  lives, 
did  comparatively  little  injury  to  this  town.  The  last  destruc- 
tive earthquake  was  in  1800,  when  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
and  many  dwellings  were  overturned,  but  few  inhabitants 
killed.  Scarce  a  month  passes  without  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake; and  Col.  Carrcon,  the  corregidor  of  the  city,  inform- 
ed "us  that  when  he  retired  at  night,  he  never  looked  at 
the  walls  of  his  house  without  thinking  that  he  might,  before 
morning,  be  buried  under  the  ruins."  The  town  is  built 
wholly  of  the  dark  coloured,  compact  lava,  which  is  easily 
worked,  and  forms  handsome  walls.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
here,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  build  of  this, 
material,  which  would,  in  a  great  degree,  obviate  the  terrible* 
effects  of  the  earthquake. 

The  following  description  of  Cotapaxi  will  be  read  with  much 
interest: 

''  When  the  son  rose,  we  were  in  front  of  Cotapaxi,  the  base  of  which 
might  be  distant  two  leaprues.  Above  the  lower  limit  of  the  snows,  it 
presents  a  beautiful  and  unbroken  cone  of  dazzling  white,  while  beiow^ 
unlike  most  of  the  Andes,  it  is  not  covered  with  grass,  but  shows  a  black- 
ened surface  of  lava,  which  is  channeled  with  deep  ravines;  this,  in  spite 
of  the  beauty  of  its  summit,  gives  the  mountain  a  sombre  and  threateninflr 
aspect.  It  stands  nearly  alone,  rising  from  an  extensive  plain  covered 
with  volcanic  productions  of  ditTerent  kinds,  lava,  sand,  and  large  porphy- 
ritic  masses,  which  have  the  appearance  of  semifusion.  It  is  hardlv  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  is  the  most  famous  of  South  American  volcanoes. 
Cotapaxi  was  the  first  volcano  of  which  the  Spaniards  witnessed  an  erup- 
tion, after  their  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  Quito;  another  eruption  took 
place  in  1593.  According  to  Restrepo  the  mountain  then  remained  tran- 
quil until  1743,  (although  Humboldt  says  that  iii  1738,  its  flames  rose  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  above  the  crater;)  in  this  and  the 
following  year  (t.  e.  1743  and  1744,)  by  a  succession  of  eruptions*  it  de- 
stroyed a  great  many  Indian  villages,  besides  injuring  the  town  of  La  Ta- 
cunga,  &c.;  in  the  latter  year  Humboldt  says,  its  roarings  were  heard  at 
Honda  on  the  river  Magdalena,  six  hundred  and  ninety  miles  distant.  In 
1768,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  April,  (accounts  differ  as  to  the  day,)  it  threw 
out  such  immense  quantities  of  ashes,  that  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
La  Tacunga  and  Hambato,  the  inhabitants  used  lanthorns  in  the  streets. 
Restrepo  says  that  even  at  Quito  more  than  forty  miles  distant,  a  dense 
obscnnty  pervaded  the  air,  and  every  thinar  was  covered  with  heated  dasty 
80  that  the  birds  fled  from  the  woods  to  take  refuge  in  the  houses;  prooet- 
Kions  were  made,  and  other  religious  ceremonies  performed,  to  appease  the 
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wrath  of  God,  and  the  people  of  Quito  attribute  the  cessation  of  the  erup- 
tion, to  the  interposition  of  the  Vir^rin  of  the  Mercedes.  In  January  1803 
the  eruption  from  the  mountain  was  preceded  by  a  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  m  one  night;  Humboldt  heard  its  explosions,  resembling  heavy 
cannonading,  at  Guayaquil.  The  last  notable  eruption  was  in  April  1808, 
which  was  also  preceded  by  melting  of  the  snows.  Although  Cotapaxi 
does  not  rise  to  an  eleTation  as  great  as  has  been  attained  by  man  on  the 
Chimborazo,  yet  Humboldt  considers  the  top  as  inaccessible.  The  at- 
tempt to  ascend  it  has  recently  been  madp  by  two  Europeans,  who  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  summit,  when  we  passed,  emitted  a 
small  column  of  smoke." 

Of  this  mountain,  Ulloa  observes, 

**  That  the  combustible  substances  within  its  bowels  first  declared  them- 
selves in  the  year  1533,  when  Sebastian  and  Benalcazar  who  undertook  the 
conquest  of  this  province,  had  entered  it,  and  proved  very  favourable  to 
their  enterprize.  For,  the  Indians,  possessed  with  the  truth  of  a  predic- 
tion of  their  priests,  that  on  the  bursting  of  this  volcano  they  would  be 
deprived  of  their  country,  and  reduced  under  the  government  of  an  unknown 
pnnce,  were  so  struck  with  the  concurrence  of  the  irruption  with  the  inva- 
sion of  a  foreign  army,  that  the  spirit  which  began,  universally,  to  display 
itself  in  ■  the  preparatives  for  vigorous  resistance,  entirely  left  them,  and 
the  whole  province  was  easily  conquered." 

At  a  hacienda  de  ganado,  or  grazing  estate,  belonging  to 
general  Barriga,  which  fed  five  thousand  head  of  horn  cattle, 
besides  a  large  number  of  horses  and  mules.  Dr.  Terry  saw, 
for  the  first  time  in  confinement,  the  Condor  of  the  Andes. 
{Vxdtur  CrryphuSf  hinn.;  Carthartes  Gry/? At/*,  Bonaparte.) 

**  Its  intercourse  with  men  had  not  ameliorated  its  disposition,  and  some 
care  was  necessary  in  approaching  it,  to  avoid  a  blow  from  its  enormous 
beak,  or  wio^.  The  latter  I  measured,  and  their  extent  was  fourteen  feet 
and  nearly  nine  inches.  This  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  account 
of  this  bird  given  hy  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  continuation  of  Wilson's 
American  Ornithology.  He  says,  *  the  common  extent  of  the  wings* 
from  tip  to  tip,  is  nine  feet;  some  gigantic  individuals  attain  twelve 
feet*  I  have  had  it  from  indisputable  authority,  that  they  not  un- 
frequently  are  killed,  measuring  sixteen  feet  from  the  end  of  one 
wing  to  the  extremity  of  the  other.  The  condor  has  none  of  the  maf- 
jestic  warrior-like  port  of  the  eagle;  he  sits  crouched  on  the  ground 
apparently  asleep,  but  ever  watchful,  the  very  image  of  what  he  is,  a  cow- 
aroly  robber.  This  bird  is  of  great  injury  and  annoyance  to  the  herdmea 
of  the  upper  Andes ;  if  a  beast  iadl  lame  or  sick  on  the  paramos,  or  be  over- 
taken separate  from  the  herd,  by  one  of  the  tempests  of  snow  and  wind  to 
which  these  regions  are  subject,  it  is  sure  to  fall  a  prey  to  condors,  which 
collect  in  great  numbere  and  fall  upon  it ;  they  also  destroy  many  calves 
and  lambs.  They  do  not  live  in  paire  like  the  eagle,  holding  domlDioa 
over  the  feathered  tribes  of  the  district,  but  flock  together  for  me  purpose 
of  rapine,  and  never  attack  any  thing  naturally  stronger  than  themselves, 
except  at  a  great  advantage.  Their  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  immense." 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  further  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  When  returning  from  Quito,  the  doctor,  in 
passing  a  dangerous  gorse  of  the  mountains,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  condor,  saw  often  a  dozen  together; 
one  accompanied  them  for  sevend  miles,  his  attention  being 
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evidently  strongly  excited  by  something  belonging  to  the 
party.  At  one  time  he  would  hover  over  the  ravine  on  a  level 
with  them,  and  within  pistol-shot,  scarcely  moving  his  im- 
mense wings,  but  floating  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  voyagers, 
his  brilliant  and  piercing  eye  intently  fixed  upon  them — at  an- 
other, ascending  far  above  them,  and  poising  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment near  a  peak  of  the  mountain,  he  would  swoop  down  with 
inconceivable  velocity  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  and  resume 
his  watchful  position.  The  object  of  his  attention  was  dis- 
covered, afterwards,  to  be  a  quarter  of  mutton  in  one  of  the 
baskets  of  the  sumptcr  mules.  The  bird  had  scented  the  meat, 
although  it  was  entirely  free  from  putrefaction. 

Our*traveller  thus  describes  his  entrance  into,  and  reception 
at  Quito. 

*^At  nine  o^clock  we  crossed  la  puenit  de  eaUinazoi,  or  the  bridge  of  turkey 
bnssards,  and  entered  the  steep,  paved  streets  of  the  city  of  Qoito. 
Even  at  this  early  hour,  the  streets  were  silent  and  almost  deserted;  here 
and  there,  one  of  the  military  patrole  was  seen  slowly  pacing  along,  hif 
long  lance  resting  upon  his  shoulder.  Now  and  then  a  single  li^bt  was 
descried,  as  of  some  one  watching;  but  otherwise,  the  whole  city  was 
wrapped  in  darkness.  As  such  a  thing  as  an  inn  is  unknown,  our  only 
resource  was  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  house  of  Senor  Pedro  Negrete,  a 
Spaniard,  but  long  a  resident  and  merchant  of  Quito,  to  whom  we  had 
letters.  We  accordingly  left  our  haffgage  at  the  comer  of  a  street, 
under  the  care  of  both  our  servants,  and  asked  a  soldier  if  he  could  show 
US  the  house  of  Don  Pedro.  He  took  us  through  a  number  of  streets, 
apparently  at  a  loss  where  he  was  going,  until  I  became  completely  dia- 
eouraged,  and  dismounted,  while  my  companion  wont  to  make  another 
trial.  This,  then,  thought  I,  is  Quito,  about  which  my  imagination  baa 
long  been  so  busy.  This  is  the  spot  whence  sprung  those  intestine  divi- 
•ions  in  the  kin^fdom  of  the  Incas,  which  rendered  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  foreign  invaders,  an  easy  task;  the  mountain  city,  the  city 
above  the  clouds.  I  do  not  know  how  far  above  the  clouds  my  reverie 
might  have  carried  me,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  some  one  asking  me 
if  I  had  just  arrived.  I  raised  my  head  from  the  saddle  on  which  f  had 
been  leaning,  and  saw  two  men  of  rather  questionable  appearance,  stand- 
ing near  me.  I  answered  that  I  had  just  arrived.  They  then  offered  to 
show  me  where  I  could  lodge.  I  thanked  them,  and  told  them  I  did  not 
need  their  assistance,  when  they  became  very  importunate;  and  on  my 
continuing  my  refusal,  said  they  would  force  me  to  go  with  them,  at 
the  same  time  approaching  me,  as  if  to  put  their  threat  in  execution.  I 
had  walked  a  pace  or  two  from  my  horse,  and,  striking  the  nearest  a  blow 
with  my  fist,  which  staggered  him  against  his  companion,  I  stepped  back 
and  drew  a  pistol  from  my  holsters.  They  both  instantly  took  to  their 
heels,  and  at  the  same  moment  my  companion  and  the  patrol  appeared  at 
the  opposite  comer.  The  latter  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  fire  my 
pistol  after  them;  but  as  I  had  no  wish  to  signalize  my  entrance  into 
Quito  by  alarming  the  city,  which  would  have  been  the  only  effect  of  soch 
a  proceeding,  I  begged  he  would  excuse  me.  Their  mission  had  been  as 
iiDsaccessful  as  the  preceding  ones.  Either  they  had  not  found  the  house 
of  Don  Pedro,  or  Don  Pedro  would  not,  or  could  not  hear  the  knocking  at  his 
door.  Here  was  a  dilemma;  and  we  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  passing  the 
nifht  wb  dio^  when  Gen.  — ^—  bethought  him  that  the  Peruvian  envoy. 
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a  friend  of  his,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  of  minct  was,  in  Qnito.  The 
night  air  was  excessively  chilly,  and  this  was  no  situation  for  ceremony; 
we  therefore  determined  to  go  to  his  house  and  beg  a  night's  lodging. 
We  met  with  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  residence,  where  he  received  us 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  we  were  soon  enjoying  an  excellent  sup- 
per, and  not  long  after  it,  the  sleep  which  our  long  ride  rendered  so  neees- 
saiy." 

Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  was  supplanted  in  his  go- 
vernment in  1540,by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who  soon  after  entered 
upon  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Andes.  This  enterprise,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  principal 
object,  the  acquisition  of  treasure,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  Spanish  invasion,  as  well  for  its 
labours  and  perils  as  for  the  discovery  of  the  Amazon,  Maranon, 
or  Orellana,  the  largest  river  of  the  world.  Its  last  name  is 
derived  from  the  second  in  command  to  Pizarro,  who,  with  a 
boat  and  fifty  men,  deserted  his  principal;  and,  as  successfully 
as  adventurously,  sought  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  insubordi- 
nation and  desertion,  crimes  frequent  in  the  early  Spanish 
adventurers,  compelled  Pizarro  to  return  to  Quito,  which  he 
regained  through  many  difficulties,  and  the  loss  of  four  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  two  fkundred  and  ten  Spaniards. 

Under  the  Spanish  dominion,  Quito  was  the  seat  of  a  regal 
audienciay  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  holding 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  provinces,  which,  now,  under  different 
divisions  and  names,  constitute  the  State  of  the  Equator. 

In  August,  1809,  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quito, 
conspiring  against  Count  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  their  president, 
ejected  him  from  his  government,  and  established  a  Junta, 
which  ruled  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  swore  never 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Bonaparte,  or  other  foreign 
king.  The  power  of  the  junta  was  short-lived — yielding  to 
the  old  authorities,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Many  of  its 
members  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  prosecuted  for  treason, 
but  were  summarily  executed  without  trial,  by  the  royal  sol- 
diers, in  the  succeeding  year,  who,  to  punish  an  attempt  of  the 
jjopulace  for  their  liberation,  pillaged  the  city,  slew  twenty- 
eight  of  the  prisoners,  with  eighty  persons  in  the  streets. 

In  July,  1810,  a  junta  was  formed  at  Bogota,  which  deposed, 
imprisoned,  and  relegated  the  viceroy.  Their  proceedings 
were  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  the  regency  at  Cadiz, 
who  arrived  in  the  country  soon  after.  Don  Carlos  Montufar, 
the  companion  of  Humboldt  in  many  of  his  expeditions  in  the 
equinoctial  regions,  commissioner  of  the  regency  to  Quito,  re- 
established the  junta  at  that  city,  with  Ruiz  de  Castilla  at  its 
head.  In  Octolier,  1811,  Castilla  retired  from  an  office  he  had 
reluctantly  filled,  to  the  convent  of  La  Merced,  whence  he  wis 
dragged  and  murdered  by  the  friends  of  those  who  had  sufiered 
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in  the  massacre  of  August,  1810.  In  December  the  junta  re- 
organized, assumed  the  title  of  Congress,  and  declared  Quito 
independent  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
their  troops  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  regency,  under 
field  marshal  Don  Torrihio  Montes,  at  Mocha,  to  whom  Quito 
submitted,  on  the  3d  of  November.  He  assumed  the  presi- 
dency, and  the  province  continued  under  Spanish  authority 
until  the  24th  of  May,  1832,  when  the  famous  battle  of  Pi- 
chincha  was  won  by  Gen.  Sucre,  he  beating  the  Spaniards  under 
field  marshal  Aymerich,  on  the  hills  near  the  city. 

Quito  was  a  dependent  kingdom  of  the  empire  of  Peru.  The 
city,  injured  during  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  was  rebuilt 
by  them  in  1535.  One  hundred  years  ago,  it  contained  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  at  the  present  day 
has  about  eighty  thousand;  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Indians. 
The  whole  population  of  the  province  of  Quito,  or  Pichincha, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  souls  only. 

'*  The  city  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  mountain  of  Pichincha,  although  the  crater  of  the  folcano  is  six 
leagues  distant  from  the  city.  The  ravines  which  channel  the  mountain 
are  arched  over  with  stone,  and  on  the  arches  rest  many  of  the  streets  and 
edifices. 

"  The  great  elevation  of  Quito  above  the  sea,  (about  9,600  feet,)  and 
the  consequent  rarity  of  the  air,  render  walking  up  the  steep  streets  of  the 
city,  disagreeable  to  a  new  comer  from  the  low  country;  but  in  a  few  days  the 
lungs  become  in  a  measure  accustomed  to  it.  The  climate  has  been  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — it  is  very  healthy,  but  far  from 
agreeable.  The  changes  during  the  day  are  frequent  and  great;  its  prox- 
imity to  the  equator  exposes  it  to  an  intensely  scorching  sun,  which  is  dis- 
agreeably contrasted  with  the  chilling  winds  from  the  mountains.  Slight 
frosts  are  not  uncommon  during  the  dry  season.  In  the  rainy  season,  the 
thunder  storms  are  said  to  be  terrific,  and  the  deluges  of  rain  which  accom- 
pany them,  fill  the  streets  with  rushing  torrents.  Consumptions,  rare,  in 
the  low  country,  are  frequent  here,  and  seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  ra- 
rity of  the  air,  combined  with  the  frequent  atmospheric  changes.  The  cli- 
mate of  other  parts  of  the  province,  somewhat  leas  elevated,  appears  to  he 
better  than  that  of  the  city. 

'*  Quito  contains  seven  convents  of  friars,  and  five  of  nuns;  an  hospital; 
an  hoapicioy  or  alms  house,  and  a  college.  Beside  the  church  attached  to 
each  convent,  there  are  seven  parochial  churches  and  a  cathedral.  The 
library,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuit^s  college,  contains  twelve  thoasand 
volumes.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  we  were  shown  the  first  church 
erected  after  the  conquest;  a  small  plain  stone  building  with  a  pepperbox 
tower  at  one  end,  oray  and  moss  grown.  The  public  edifices  are  built  of 
stone  or  burnt  bricK.  The  cathedral  is  a  lar^e  stone  edifice,  with  a  beau- 
tiful porch  of  white  marble,  and  a  terrace  with  a  carved  stone  balustrade, 
fronting  on  the  principal  square;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  is  the 
biihop^s  palace;  one  of  the  other  sides  is  occupied  by  the  government 
honte,  ana  on  the  fourth  is  the  garrison.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  richly  carved  and  ornamented  front  composed  of  beauti- 
ful buflf-coloured  porphyry.  That  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  Francis- 
eaoa  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  in  the  city.    In  front  is  an  exten- 
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sive  and  beautiful  terrace  of  hewn  atone,  with  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  at  each  end;  on  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance,  rises  a  square 
tower  also  of  hewn  stone.  The  interior  of  the  ohurch  is  a  perfect  blaze  of 
the  richest  and  most  massive  gilding,  except  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
pictures.  The  gilded  roof  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  stupendous  columns, 
which  are  also  gilt  from  the  capital  to  the  pedestal.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is  very  grand  and  imposing;  it  has  none  of  the  tawdry  appearance,  which 
is  so  apt  to  accompany  partial  gilding;  the  great  extent  uf  the  church,  and 
the  massiveness  of  the  ornaments,  give  a  solemn  and  impressive  air  to  its 
whole  aspect.  A  fewpaces  in  front  of  the  altar  han^s  an  immense  chande- 
lier of  solid  silver.  The  holy  vessels  and  candlesticks  of  the  church  are 
almost  all  of  gold.  The  artillery  barrack  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  build- 
ing, but,  being  placed  in  an  obscure  and  narrow  street,  makes  very  little 
show.  Among  other  curiosities  we  were  shown  a  house,  a  part  of  the  walla 
of  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  house  of  the  city  before  the  con- 
quest. The  government  house,  the  residence  of  the  president  and  his  suite, 
as  well  as  the  place  where  the  public  offices  are  kept,  is  a  spacious,  but 
plain  stone  building.  A  late  traveller  has  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
prospect  from  the  terrace  of  this  house,  and  with  justice;  here  you  realize  the 
peculiar  position  of  Quito,  that  it  is  indeed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Andes. 
While  the  environs  of  the  city  are  clothed  with  a  verdure,  which  continues 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other;  on  either  hand  you  see,  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance, those  gigantic  elevations,  which,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  tower 
far  above  the  limits  of  organic  life." 

A  visit  to  Pickincha  would  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  an 
enterprising  traveller,  and  our  author  hastened  to  make  it 
This  mountain,  on  whose  eastern  skirt  the  city  is  founded, 
made  its  first  eruption  after  the  conquest,  in  1539.  Happily, 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  had  a  direction  opposite  to  Quito,  and 
its  burning  elfusions  were  poured  into  the  wilds  of  Esmcraldas. 
A  second  eniption,  in  1560,  was  inconsiderable.  A  third,  a 
most  horrible  one,  occurred  on  tlie  17th  of  October,  1566.  The 
dust,  ashes,  and  stones  ejected,  covered  the  city  and  its  environs 
nearly  a  yard  in  depth.  Hot  water  and  liquid  bitumen  de- 
scended towards  Quito  in  torrents,  tearing  up  the  araole  fields, 
destroying  country-houses,  inhabitants,  and  cattle,  and  covering 
the  soil  with  stones,  which  rendered  it  useless.  The  fourth, 
in  1577,  was  equally  destructive.  The  fifth,  and  last,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  appalling,  was  on  the  27th  of  October,  1660.  It 
was  preceded  and  attended  by  terrible  earthquakes  and  tre- 
mendous roarings  of  the  volcano,  which,  for  many  days,  vomited 
stones,  sand,  and  ashes,  that  reached  even  to  Popayan,  Barba- 
coas,  the  borders  of  Guayaquil,  to  Loxa,  and  the  missions  of 
Maynas.  During  a  whole  day,  a  dense  shower  of  sand  and 
ashes  covered  the  roofs  and  streets  of  Quito,  to  a  great  depth. 
The  affrighted  inhabitants  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath, 
to  celebrate  an  annual  feast  to  the  Virgin  of  Mercy;  whereupon^ 
the  burning  shower  immediately  ceased,  and  torrents  of  nun 
fell,  cooling  the  air,  and  washing  the  streets  and  fields.  The 
Virgin  has  not,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  been  defraudad 
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of  the  purchased  worship.    The  promised  festival  is  still  annu- 
ally celebrated. 

Rising  above  the  belt,  which  Humboldt  calls  the  belt  of 
leathery  leaved  shrubs,  the  doctor,  with  some  friends,  and 
several  attendants,  came  to  the  paramo^  which  is,  here,  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  basin,  bounded  by  two  ridges;  it  furnishes 
pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  On  entering  the  paramo^ 
they  met  one  of  the  Indians  who  supply  Quito  with  ice  from 
a  peak  nearer  the  city,  termed  the  bastard  Pichincha.  These 
Indians  ascend  the  mountain  in  the  morning,  a  distance  of  four 
leagues,  to  the  depot  of  ice,  and  are  often  again  in  the  city  be- 
fore two  o'clock,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  more  than  fifty 
pounds  of  ice,  enveloped  in  hay,  and  secured  by  wattles. 
Whilst  crossing  the  desert,  the  voyagers  encountered  a  snow- 
storm, which,  though  light,  gave  great  apprehension  to  one  of 
the  party,  whose  fears  amused  the  others.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  reached  their  station  for  the  night,  five 
leagues  from  Quito,  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  tlie  sea.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the  cold  was  intense; 
the  thermometer  standing  at  24°  ¥, 

The  means  for  kindling  a  fire  had  negligently  been  left  be- 
hind, and  every  combustible  around  them  was  so  wet  as  to  be 
uninflammable  by  gunpowder,  fired  by  the  pistol-lock.  Happily, 
the  doctor  discovered  some  dry  straw  projecting  from  a  rent 
in  the  saddle  of  their  guide,  and  a  cheerful  fire,  fed  from  a 
woody  species  oi  solidagOy  which  grows  twenty  feet  high,  and 
which,  being  resinous,  burns  readily,  with  a  clear  flame,  dis- 

fjlled  their  apprehension  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  night 
heir  bivouac  was  cheered  by  a  dinner  of  cold  fowls,  followed 
by  a  cup  of  smoking  chocolate,  not  so  hot  as  it  might  have 
been  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

'^The  heavens  had  become  perfectly  clear,  but  so  deep  was  tbeir  hue, 
that  we  should  have  supposed  them  shrouded  in  the  blackest  clouds,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  brilliant  stars  which  crowded  their  surface.  The  only 
sound  which  broke  the  deathlike  stillness  of  these  solitudes,  was  the  occa- 
sional howl  of  a  wolf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  valley  which  lay 
before  us.  We  must  have  formed  a  picturesque  j^oup,  and  one  from 
which  a  traveller  would  have  been  justined  in  expecting  any  thing  rather 
than  a  peaceful  salutation.  Our  various  coloured  ponchos,  our  broad  brim- 
med, high  crowned  hats,  and  the  saddles,  each  with  its  holsters,  had  quite 
a  bandit-like  appearance.  Our  poor  Indians  were  crouched,  cowerioff 
round  the  fire,  trying  to  compensate  by  its  warmth  for  the  scantiness  of 
their  clothing,  and  as  fresh  fuel  was  from  timiB  to  time  heaped  on,  the  flame 
flashed  up,  glaring  brightly  on  their  swarthy  countenances  and  long  elf 
locks,  and  partially  illuminating  the  nearest  features  of  the  wild  and  savage 
soenery  around  us,  but  leaving  the  imagination  full  scope,  in  filling  up  the 
dark  back-ground,  beyond  the  circle  of  rays  dispensed  by  our  fire." 

This  picture  is  sketched  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner,  and 
afibrds  an  admirable  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 
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"  Bpforn  day-break  we  were  again  on  our  way,  wishing  to  arrive  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  as  soon  as  possible,  for  early  in  the  morninsr  the  crater 
is  generally  free  from  the  mist  which  fills  it  at  a  later  hour.  The  height 
of  the  edge  of  the  crater,  is  about  15,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Mules  can 
approach  within  about  500  feet  of  the  top  ;  the  rest  of  the  ascrnt  must  be 
accomplished  on  foot.  At  about  sunrise,  wr  left  our  mules.  The  hill  is 
very  steep,  and  composed  of  small,  loose  masses  of  lava,  which  afford  hot 
an  insecure  footing,  and,  togtUher  with  the  rarity  of  the  air,  render  tho 
ascent  exceedingly  toilsome.  When  we  arrived  at  tho  top,  the  mist  had 
not  filled  the  crater,  and  we  could  see  to  its  bottom,  from  various  crevices 
in  which  a  dense  white  smoke  was  issuing.  A  stifling  smell  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  filled  the  :iir,  and  increased  tho  oppression  of  breathing  caused  by 
its  rarity.  In  various  parts  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  South  America, 
more  especially  in  Peru,  there  exist  a  cause,  in  addition  to  the  rarity  of 
the  air,  which  oppresses  tho  breathing;  the  effect  is  far  more  severe  than 
that  produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  merely.  Both  are  called  zorochi.  The 
one  of  which  I  now  speak  has  been  attributed  to  arsenical  vapour;  it  cer- 
tainly bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  elevation,  many  of  the  places  where  it 
is  most  severe,  being  less  elevated  than  where  the  oppression  of  the  lungs 
is  comparatively  slight. 

*'  In  the  crevices  of  the  black  and  fantastically  shaped  volcanic  rocks, 
which  arose  round  the  edge  of  the  cniier,  were  small  masses  of  snow  and 
ice;  but  generally  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  free  from  them.  The  cra- 
ter is  an  immense,  yawning  abyss,  not  having  the  circular  form  generally 
described  as  the  figure  of  volcanic  openings,  but  partaking  more  of  the 
aspect  of  a  ravine.  We  judged  its  depth  to  bo  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred  fert;  and  from  the  point  where  we  stood,  could  see  no 
obstacle  to  prevent  our  rfaching  the  bottom,  by  a  ravine,  free  from  large 
rocks,  and  which,  althou(rh  steeper  than  the  hill  on  the  outside,  afforded 
better  footing.  Our  Indiuus  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  determined  to 
descend  quickly,  lest  the  mist  should  fill  the  crater ;  and  if  we  came  to  any 
obstacle  which  required  the  crowbar  and  cords  to  overcome,  to  wait  for 
them.  But  we  encountered  one  against  which  crowbar  and  cords 
were  of  no  avail,  and  which  put  a  period  to  our  expedition.  Afler  we  had 
descende<l  about  six  hundred  feet,  we  came  to  a  precipice  of  eight  handred 
or  a  thousand  feet,  perpendicular  height,  the  base  of  which  appeared  to 
rest  nearly  in  tho  bottom  of  the  abyss.  In  vain  did  we  search  for  some  leas 
precipitous  part  by  which  we  might  descend :  the  sloping  hollow  here 
terminated,  and  on  each  side  rose  high  walls  of  rock,  continuous  with  the 
face  of  the  precipice.  It  was  an  awful  place  upon  which  we  stood.  Life 
of  every  kind  seemed  to  have  fled  in  terror  from  the  dangerous  vicinity. 
Not  the  smallest  plant,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  Even 
the  lichens,  those  children  of  barren  rocks,  refused  to  clothe  the  scorched 
and  blackened  surface  of  the  crags.  Not  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  nor  the  hum 
of  an  insect,  was  to  be  heard  in  this  abode  of  silence;  and  even  the  condor 
shunned  to  soar  within  reach  of  its  noxious  vapours.  Below  os  lay  the 
smouldering  fires,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  arose  black  and  ragged  cliflfs, 
a  fit  boundary  for  such  a  view. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  making  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  and  follow- 
ing up  the  course  of  the  ravine,  the  bottom  of  the  crater  might  be  reached." 

The  province  of  Quito  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  husbandry  is  partly 
pa:itoral  and  partly  agricultural.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  peas, 
beans  and  potatoes,  form  the  staple  agricultural  productions,  of 
which  the  land  yields  large  crops,  though  rudely  and  unskilfully 
cultivated.     The  plough  is  merely  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
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wood,  sometimes  tipped  with  iron,  havinfj;  a  single  handle, 
which  breaks  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  only.  In 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco  is  preserved  a  vase,  in  which 
wheat  was  first  brought  from  Europe.  Horn  cattle  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  pastured  on  the  paramos  throughout  the 
year,  except  during  the  season  of  snow  storms,  when  they  arc 
occasionally  driven  to  lower  and  more  sheltered  positions.  It 
is  said,  that  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
cheese  is  annually  made  in  the  province;  but  the  sum  is  proba- 
bly exaggerated.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  of  the 
merino  race,  but,  either  from  neglect,  or  too  luxurious  pastur- 
age, they  have  degenerated,  and  their  wool  has  become  coarse. 
It  affords  material,  however,  for  the  manufacture  of  large  quan- 
tities of  long  napped  baizes  of  different  colours,  carpets,  pon- 
chos and  hats. 

We  have  followed  the  doctor  pretty  closely  in  his  passage 
across  the  Andes,  and  have  extracted  much  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  not 
adhering,  at  all  times,  to  his  words.  We  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  interest  of  the  book,  but  are  unable 
to  accompany  him  on  his  return.  He  is  evidently  no  hacknied 
book-maker.  He  describes  things  as  he  has  seen  them,  and  re- 
sists, with  extraordinary  firmness,  the  many  temptations  which 
present  themselves  to  copy  from  the  more  elaborate  worksof  Don 
Ulloa,  the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  and  others,  from  which  he  might 
readily  have  enlarged  his  humble  duodecimo  to  a  stately  octavo. 
His  style,  if  not  always  correct,  is  generally  spirited,  frequently 

Saphic,  and  rarely  disfigured  by  pretensions  to  fine  writing, 
is  observations  are  those  of  a  sensible,  well  disciplined  mind, 
carefully  avoiding  exaggeration.  This  feature  is  particularly 
manifest  in  his  reserve,  when  speaking  of  individuals,  and  of  the 
public  morals.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  recommend  the  work 
as  creditable  to  the  author,  and  well-timed  and  useful  to  tlie 
public. 


Art.  XV.  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  By 
Mrs.  SoMERViLLE.  London,  John  Murray,  1824.  12mo. 
Pp.  458. 

This  delightful  little  volume  is  the  production  of  a  lady, 
whose  talents  and  attainments  may  make  us  hesitate  to  main- 
tain the  justice  of  the  boast  of  the  male  sex — its  superiority 
in  intellect  Mrs.  Somerville  is  among  the  best  mathematicians 
of  the  British  empire;  has  distinguished  herself  by  interesting 
and  original  researches  in  experimental  physics;  and  is  withal. 
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as  we  are  informed,  entirely  free  from  any  of  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  blue.  The  work  which  we  have  taken  for 
the  subject  of  our  article  is,  as  its  dedication  imports,  intended 
"  to  make  the  laws,  by  which  the  material  world  is  governed, 
more  familiar  to  her  countrywomen."  We  must,  however,  be 
permitted  to  question  whether  there  be  many  of  them  who  will 
be  able  to  derive  benefit  from  her  labours  in  their  behalf.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  few  men, 
even  the  most  versed  in  science,  who  may  not  derive  instruc- 
tion from  her  researches;  or  who,  if  they  have  mastered  all  the 
variety  of  subjects  which  she  has  compressed  within  so  small  a 
s])ace,  may  not  find  facts  and  principles,  already  familiar,  exhi- 
bited in  new  and  advantageous  lights. 

As  our  author  well  remarks,  in  her  preface,  the  progress 
of  science,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  distinguished  for  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  unite  the  de- 
tached branches  by  general  principles:  these  connexions  and 
general  principles  it  is  her  object  to  illustrate. 

Physical  astronomy  is  the  most  perfect  and  sublime  of  the 
Sciences.  It  therefore  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  volume 
before  us.     It 

'^Compares  and  identifies  the  laws  of  motion  observed  on  earth,  with 
the  motions  that  take  place  in  the  heavens;  and  traces,  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  induction,  from  the  great  principles  tliat  govern  the  universe,  the 
revolutions  and  rotations  of  the  planets,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  fluids 
at  their  surfaces;  and  which  estimates  the  changes  the  system  has  hitherto 
undergone,  or  may  hereafter  experience— changes  which  require  millions 
of  years  for  their  acconinlishment. 

**  The  accumulated  efforts  of  astronomers,  from  the  earlest  dawn  of  civili- 
zation, have  been  necessary  to  establish  the  mechanical  theory  of  astronomy. 
The  courses  of  the  planets  have  been  observed  for  ages  with  a  degree  of 
perseverance  that  is  astonishing,  if  we  consider  the  imperfection  and  even 
the  want  of  instruments.  Tlie  real  motions  of  the  earth  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets ;  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
revolutions  have  been  discovered ;  and  the  discovery  of  these  laws  has  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gravitation  of  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  descend- 
ing from  the  principles  of  gravitation,  every  motion  in  the  solar  system 
has  heon  so  completely  explained,  that  the  account  of  no  astronomical  phe- 
nomenon can  now  be  transmitted  to  posterity  of  which  the  laws  have  not 
been  determined. 

**  Science,  regarded  as  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  patient  and  unprejudiced  investigation,  wherein  nothing  is  too  g^at  to 
be  attempted,  nothing  so  minute  as  to  be  justly  disregarded,  must  ever 
afford  occupations  of  consummate  interest  and  subjects  of  elevated  medi- 
tation." 

**  The  heavens  afford  the  most  sublime  subject  of  study  which  can  be 
derived  from  science.  The  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  objeeta,  the 
inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  they  move,  and  the  enormous  distances 
between  them,  impress  the  mind  with  some  notion  of  the  energy  that  main* 
tains  them  in  their  motions  with  a  durability  to  which  we  can  see  no  limit. 
Equally  conspicaous  is  the  goodness  of  the  great  first  causst  in  hanng 
37** 
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endowed  man  with  faeoUies  by  which  he  can  not  only  appTeciate  ^m 
magnificence  of  his  works,  but  trace  with  precision  the  operation  of  hii 
laws ;  use  the  globe  he  inhabits  as  a. base  wherewith  to  measure  the  maf- 
nitude  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  make  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  the  first  step  of  a  scale  by  which  he  may  ascend  to  the  stairy  fim- 
ament  Such  pursuits,  while  they  ennoble  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  ineal- 
oate  humility,  by  showing  that  there  is  a  barrier  which  no  enersy,  mental 
or  physical,  can  ever  enable  us  to  pass ;  that  however  profoundly  we  maj 
penetrate  the  depths  of  space,  there  still  remain  innumerable  systems, 
compared  with  wnich  those  apparently  so  vast  must  dwindle  into  insiniifi- 
eance,  or  even  become  invisible ;  and  that  not  only  man,  but  the  ^loSe  be 
inhabits^— nay,  the  whole  system  of  which  it  forms  so  small  a  part — might 
be  annihilated,  and  its  extinction  be  unperceived  in  the  immensity  of 
creation.* 

*•  The  fall  of  a  heavy  body  as  the  earth's  surface,  led  Newton  to  infer  that 
the  same  force  which  caused|  this  familrar  motion,  retained  the  moon  in  its 
orbit.  This  force,  he  inferred,  must  vary  according  to  a  precise  and  simple 
law,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  such  a  law  and  of  no  other  could  bodies 
describe  the  conic  sections.  This  discovery  of  Newton*s,  combined  with 
the  laws  of  Kepler,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  merely  empiric,  exhib- 
ited the  sun  as  the  centre  of  a  force  extending  indefinitely  in  space,  and 
including  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  in  its  action.  This  force  is  not 
inherent  m  the  central  body  alone,  but  is  mutual  among  all  material  sub- 
stances. 

**The  gravitation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  results  from  the  gravitation  of 
all  its  particles,  which  in  turn  attract  the  sun  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective 
masses.** 

From  this  mutual  attraction  among  the  particles  of  matter, 
the  forms  of  the  planets  result,  and  are  modified  by  a  rotation 
on  their  axes. 

The  motions  of  the  planets,  then,  are  twofold — one  of  transla- 
tion, the  other  of  rotation,  and,  although  both  may  have  arisen 
from  a  single  impulse,  they  form  separate  objects  of  investigation. 

The  motion  of  a  planet  in  its  elliptical  orbit,  is  well  explain- 
ed, J  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  two  forces;  the  one  always 
tending  to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  other  causing  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  orbit.  But  our  author,  in 
extending  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  confounds  the  motions 
with  the  forces  which  cause  them,  and  when  she  states  that  if 
the  tangential  force  were  to  cease,  the  body  would  fall  to  the  sun, 
seems  to  forget  that  the  projectile  force  has  ceased  to  act  since 
the  system  first  received  its  form  from  the  fiat  of  the  Creator, 
although  the  motion  which  this  force  caused,  exists  in  undimin- 
ished intensity. 

This  projectile  force  and  the  attraction  of  the  great  central 
body  have  the  most  powerful  effect  in  determining  the  orbit  of 
the  planets,  and  an  elliptical  curve  is  the  nearest  approximation 
to  their  motions;  but  tJiese  motions  are  extremely  complicated 
in  consequence  of  the  .mutual  attraction  of  the  bodies.  1  o 
determine  the  motion  of  any  one  of  them,  under  the  influence 
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of  all  the  rest,  is  beyond  the  power  of  analysis;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  estimate  the  disturbing  action  of  one  planet  at  a 
time.    Hence,  arose  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  three  bodies. 

The  disturbances  of  the  planets'  motions  are  of  two  kinds;* 
the  one  dependinsr  upon  their  relative  positions;  the  other  upon 
the  relative  positions  of  their  orbits.  The  first  disturbances 
have  epochs  of  circulation  and  return,  and  are  of  no  great 
amount;  the  second,  even  less  in  amount,  require  long  periods 
of  time  to  reach  their  maximum.  The  second  have  p>eriods 
of  immense  length.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  class  of  dis- 
turbances, the  axes  of  the  orbits  have  a  motion  in  space;  the 
lines  of  the  nodes  move  in  an  opposite  direction;  the  inclina- 
tions and  eccentricities  of  all  the  orbits  vary.  All  these  changes 
are  extremely  slow,  and,  in  spite  of  them,  the  greater  axis  of 
each  orbit  and  the  mean  motion  of  every  planet  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  variable,  but  the  variation  cannot 
exceed  3%  and  is  itself  periodic 

*'  The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  uniform ;  therefore,  day  and  nif^rht,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  will  continue  their  Yicissitudes  while  the  system  endures, 
or  is  undisturbed  by  foreign  causes. 

"  Yonder  starry  sphere 

Of  planets,  and  of  fixed,  in  all  her  wheels, 
Resembles  nearest  mazes  intricate, 
Eccentric,  InterYolved,  ^et  regular. 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem." 


The  stability  of  the  system  was  established  by  La  Grange, 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  Laplace  and  Porrisot,  that  there  is  a 
fixed  plane,  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system, 
about  which  the  whole  oscillates  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Even  should  our  system  be,  as  is  probable,  in  motion,  this  plane 
will  always  continue  parallel  to  itself.  In  spite  of  this  strong 
presumption  of  permanence  in  the  planetary  system,  modern 
astronomers  are  returning  to  the  opinion  of  Newton,  that  a 
resisting  medium  exists,  which  is  afiecting  all  the  motions.  We 
must,  however — and  here  we  differ  from  our  authoress — ^beg 
leave  to  hesitate  in  adopting  this  opinion,  founded  upon  the 
disturbances  observed  in  a  single  body,  and  as  yet  impercepti- 
ble in  any  important  member  of  the  planetary  scheme. 

Our  authoress  pursues  the  researches  of  physical  astronomy, 
in  the  following  order:  the  satellites,!  in  general;  and,  when 
treating  of  those  of  Jupiter,  notices  the  discovery  of  the  velo- 
city of  light  from  the  phenomena  of  their  eclipses,  and  the  still 
more  important  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars, 
whence  the  final  proof  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  obtained; 
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the  Moon,*  with  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  theory 
of  eclipses;  the  figure  of  the  £arth,t  as  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  from  actual  measure,  and  from  experi- 
ments on  the  pendulum;  parallax,!  whence  our  knowledge  of 
the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  derived. 

**  Far  as  the  earth  seems  to  be  from  the  sun,  it  is  near  to  him,  when  com- 
pared with  Uranus ;  situate  on  the  vers^e  of  the  system,  the  sun  must  ap- 
pear to  it  not  much  larger  than  Venus  does  to  us.  The  earth  cannot  even  be 
▼isible  as  a  telescopic  ^object  to  a  body  so  remote ;  yet  man,  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  earth,  soars  beyond  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  system  to 
which  his  planet  belong,  and  assumes  the  diameter  of  its  orbit  as  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  whose  apex  extends  to  the  stars. 

«'  Subhme  as  the  idea  is,  this  assumption  proves  inefieotual,  for  the 
apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  are  not  sensibly  changed  by  the  earth's 
annual  revolution ;  and  with  the  aid  derived  from  the  refinements  of  mo- 
dern astronomy,  and  of  the  most  perfect  of  instruments,  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  a  sensible  parallax  has  been  detected  even  in  the  nearest 
of  these  remote  suns. 

*'  If  a  fixed  star  had  a  parallax  of  one  second,  its  distance  from  the  sun 
would  be  two  hundred  and  five  billions  of  miles.  At  such  a  distance,  not 
only  does  the  terrestrial  orbit  shrink  to  a  point,  but  the  whole  solar  system, 
seen  in  the  focus  of  the  most  powerful  telescope,  might  be  covered  with 
the  thickness  of  a  spider's  thread.  Light,  flying  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  in  a  second,  would  take  three  years  and  seven  days  to 
travel  over  that  space ;  one  of  the  nearest  stars  may,  therefore,  have  been 
kindled  or  extinguished  more  than  three  years  before  we  could  have  been 
aware  of  so  mighty  an  event.     But  this  distance  must  be  small  when  com- 

Eared  with  that  of^the  most  remote  of  the  bodies  which  are  visible  in  the 
eavens.  The  fixed  stars  are  undoubtedly  luminous  like  the  sun;  it  is 
therefore  probable,  that  they  are  not  nearer  to  one  another  than  the  sun  is  to 
the  nearest  of  them.  In  the  milky  way,  and  in  the  other  starry  nebulae,  some 
of  the  stars  that  seem  to  us  to  be  dose  to  others,  may  be  far  behind  them  in 
the  boundless  depths  of  space;  nay,  may  be  rationally  supposed  to  be 
situated  many  thousand  times  farther  off;  light  would  therefore  require 
thousands  of  years  to  come  to  the  earth  from  these  myriads  of  suns,  of 
which  our  own  is  but  the  dim  and  remote  companion." 

Among  the  most  astonishing  results  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy, is  the  determination  of  tlie  masses,  or,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  weights  of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system. 
This  is  readily  done  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  from  her  action 
in  producing  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  from  her 
influence  on  the  tides.  §  That  of  the  sun  is  next  determined, 
and, hence,  that  of  planets  attended  by  satellites;  and  "  the  masses 
of  such  planets  as  have  no  satellites,  are  known  by  comparing 
the  inequalities  they  produce  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  of 
each  other,  determined  theoretically,  with  the  same  inequali- 
ties given  by  observation.** 

The  apparent  diameters  can  be  measured,  and  the  real  dia- 
meters calculated;  thus  their  bulk  becomes  capable  of  being 
compared  with  their  mass,  and  we  learn  their  densities. 
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The  oblate  form  of  several  of  the  planets*  indicates  a  rotary 
motion,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  spots 
on  their  surface.  The  Sun  himself  revolves  on  an  axis,and  moves 
around  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system.  The 
direction  of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites, 
is  from  West  to  East,  and  the  rate  of  this  motion  uniform  in 
each,  and  this  is  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  they 
revolve  in  their  orbits.  Such  coincidences  can  hardly  have 
been  accidental.  Laplace  has  computed  the  probability  to 
be  as  four  millions  to  one,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  planets 
were  at  once  imparted  by  an  original  common  cause — a  cause, 
we  may  add,  that  must  have  been  infinite  in  power  and  in  wis- 
dom. The  rate  at  which  the  Earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  de- 
termining the  length  of  the  day,  has  been  constant  since  the 
earliest  astronomic  observations.!  It  is  not  influenced  by  the 
alterations  of  the  Earth's  own  surface,  by  the  disturbing  action 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  or  by  the  motions  of  the  ocean  and  the 
atmosphere.  It  might,  however,  be  influenced  by  a  change  in 
the  earth's  mean  temperature,  and  this  has  therefore  remained 
unvaried  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  axis  on 
which  this  rotation  is  performed,  must  also  have  remained  un- 
varied since  the  motion  first  began.  Had  the  original  motion 
been  on  any  other  line,  with  the  exception  of  an  equatorial 
diameter,  the  position  of  the  poles  would  have  changed  daily; 
and,  as  there  is  no  cause  to  check  such  a  motion  of  oscillation, 
the  change  would  have  been  going  on  to  the  present  day. 
Hence,  those  theories  of  geology  which  assume  a  change  in  the 
poles  of  the  earth  are  evidently  false.  The  indications,  there- 
fore, which  we  observe,  of  the  formation  of  parts  of  the  present 
continents,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  upheaving  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fires. 

This  adaptation  of  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the  figure  of  the 
Earth,  is  at  once  explained,  by  assuming  that  our  planet  was 
originally  in  a  fluid  state.  This  assumption  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  evidence  afibrded  by  geology,  and  by  the  fact 
ascertained  from  the  lunar  inequalities,  that  the  density  of  the 
earth  increases  regularly  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  as  if  the 
mass  were  made  up  of  concentric,  elliptical  shells.  This  varia- 
tion in  density  is  exactly  such  as  would  occur  in  a  heterogene- 
ous fluid.  Had  it  been  solid,  the  pressure  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  would  account  for  the  increasing  density,  were  it  not 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  compressibility  of  solid  bodies.  If 
capable  of  indefinite  compression,  steel  would  be  compressed 
into  one-fourth,  and  stone  into  one-eighth  of  its  bulk,  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth;  but  long  before  such  a  degree  of  condensa- 
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lionMuKl  be  marked,  the  tcmpmtiirewKild  he«o  Tar  iairrotl 
nsto  cfiDSG  the  bodicn  to  f  nier  into  igneous  fuaion;  ami  HH 
been  ralcitlntwl  thai,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  miles,  every  nfl 
wihMtince,  known  to  oxim  nt  the  earth's  siirioce.  wmitdl 
melted  by  hesit  eansed  hy  the  pressure  of  the  superiuffunitJ 
RiBss.  We  thercforp  conceive  Ihiil  it  is  demoriBtrablo,  not  vm 
that  tlie  Mrlh  was  originally  in  a  fluid  state,  Ixit  that  lUinUn 
is  still  liquid.  1 

In  Section  XII.  ihft  prwession  of  the  equinoxes  ii  axpUtna 
and  iti  Xltl.  tlic  application  of  aslnmoniit  quantities  \o  m 
estahlishmrnl  of  invariiibie-  standards  for  messuriog  (lanitiid 
distance,  majrnitoJe,  and  velocity,  1 

"  No  pircumMUnBn  in  ihn  whole  ici«nca  of  Muronomy  luctut  >  ■'**fl 
intamt  itisn  its  np|iHcatinn  to  chmnalo^.  '  Wbule  natiutts/  mj*  L'p)^ 
>  have  biuin  twoM  fruni  the  (•irlb,  with  ih«ii  langiiiiro*,  art*.  nM  artiadfl 
leavlas  tral  ootifuMd  uiauMS  of  ruins  lo  ronck  tha  p)ae«  wbeie  micbtjr  dll 
■toodi  lh»i^  liioUirj,  irhb  tba  wtcnplion  of  >  Taw  tluubtfal  tnuliuaM.Jfl 

^^[J•lln■l)  but  thn  parroation  of  tb«u  aaironomtcal  otianfvauona  niMki  tm 
^h  antlijuity,  fixn  tlie  pprloda  of  ihoir  cxisunctt,  and  i>tor<o  tkat,  f^m 
thftt  Bitrly  lime,  limy  xaaw.  faavn  ntftdn  coniridonili)*  pruiiiv*»  \%  iei>4|| 
Tbe  nueient  (Uin  of  the  hnanm*  may  (lOW  bo  BOniputnd  with  \pn\  id 
noyi  and,  by  eompatinff  tbe  rPtnilis  M  eotapauiion  with  •nntcat  ohNCfl 
lion«,  iha  axaot  parlod  at  which  Diey  woro  mado  ma;  be  vwiiAiuI.  ■''I<H 
or,  if  fatm,  ibeir  oiror  may  b«  dctoeted.  If  ilia  date  bp  acEuratn,  anlj| 
(jbeervation  (food,  it  wilt  vCTify  Oie  accufacy  of  oiodi'Tn  obti:*,  a>d  M 
(hofr  to  how  iiiaiiy  rj>nlu>ii>il  limy  iitny  \<f  ptVinfirA  without  foar  iit  Mil 
A  (ew  oxumpln  will  ■haw  tbn  imporUnu.-  of  tliii  suUjcci.  J 

"  At  th»  aolaUiHis  Ihe  «uu  ia  at  lils  ^ri;ati.-Bl  disunca  from  tbe  n|iBll 
coniMi(|uanl]^,  bi«  dgclinalioii  Bt  Ibitse  limiH  m  ci^ual  Id  Iho  iibliiiuiiy  lifk 
ecliptic,  which, in  former  tiituit,  wan  dnli^iininnl  fiou  iho  mwlJiiia  l«d 
ofthoahadowof  tbeaiiltroradial,  on  ihedny  oftbe  oulvilou.  Tim  \mM 
of  ilie  RierlduiB  ahndovr,  at  tha  auuimor  and  winter  Bol«Lic(i,  aie  rveorflfl 
haT*  hfl«n  nbaorv^d  at  the  city  of  Lsytng,  in  Cbinn,  olavoB  Imodnd  yfl 
bcforo  the  Chfi»ti«o  pra."  J 

'■  Both  the  timo  mid  piano  of  tho  obinrvation*  ba>e  been  verilMi  hy  cM 
putaiioni  from  modern  lattliw.  Tliua,  Iba  Cliineou  had  insdn  awnea4niBi| 
111  sslrDUOiny  al  llial  Parly  period."  M 

"The  «pocli  of  ilie  lofiBT  tahic*  of  the  Indiana,  n^LpoiuI  bv  Bailly  lu 
throe  ttionxanil  y<iaM  Wfortt  tlie  Chiisiiun  iin,  waa  provBtT  by  Lvpfl 
from  ibo  aociilcralian  of  (he  inoun<  not  lu  ho  niortt  nnci^oi  ihnn  tli«  tiilM 
Ptolomy,  who  lifed  In  the  iieeond  century  aflnr  it.  1'ho  stvn  ine^a|l 
of  Jupiter  and  Satnm,  whoao  cycln  nni braces  oiai^uuiltnl  and  twunty^l 

{oara,  ia  peouliatly  GtU-d  for  marluns  tli«  civlliaauon  of  a  {Mnplc  S 
ndiani  had  determined  tbe  mean  muilons of  ihfwa  two  pUiMi*  la  ibofl 
of  ilie  |ierluda  when  ihn  appiToDi  menn  motion  of  Salom  mia  U  thn  aiDIM 
and  that  of  JTipJtot  thn  moat  rapid.  'I^e  perioda  in  which  lh*t  bappfl 
waa  throo  ilioufland  one  huudrnl  and  iwo  y«ara  before  ibo  Chiiilnaa 
and  Ibu  yaar  1491  aftnt  it."  ^ 

We  (nay  therefore  conclude  that,  as  the  csriior  d«te  ib  oxellfl 
by  the  fipoch  of  the  tables,  the  lalter  \ti  thul  al  which  thtry  nW 
actually  r^nAructod.  j 
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The  tides  being  due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  classed  among  astronomic 
phenomena.*  The  recurrence  of  high  and  low  water,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  half  a  day,  the  increase  of  the  tides  at  the  times  of 
new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the  solstices,  are  familiar  and  due  to 
evident  causes.  But  the  times  of  high  and  low  water,  and  the 
height  to  which  it  rises,  arc  far  different  in  observation  from 
what  theory  would  point  out  as  true  of  a  spheroid  entirely  co- 
vered witli  water.  The  Pacific  and  Great  Southern  Oceans  form 
an  united  mass  of  waters,  of  which  the  Atlantic  is  compara- 
tively a  small  branch.  The  tide  raised  by  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  this  great  ocean  is  transmitted  to  the  Atlantic,  in  which  it 
moves  in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  coasts  of  the  two  great 
continents.  This  great  wave  is  modified  by  the  tide  raised  in 
the  Atlantic  itself.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  tides  in  each  port, 
both  as  to  their  height  and  the  times  at  which  they  take  place, 
is  really  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  can  only  be  perfectly  de- 
termined by  the  mean  of  a  very  great  number  of  observations, 
including  several  revolutions  of  the  moon's  nodes.  In  narrow 
seas,  which  are  exposed  to  the  direction  of  the  wave,  the  tides 
rise  to  great  heights,  as  in  the  British  and  Irish  channels,  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  while  in  the  Great  Ocean  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  feet;  the  winds  influence  the  height  of  the  tides,  and 
in  seas  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits,  direct- 
ed transversely,  or  in  opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  wave, 
tides  are  hardly  perceptible.  In  rivers  the  tides  are  felt,  and 
often  at  great  distances  from  their  mouths,  even  when  the  quan- 
tity of  their  waters  is  such  as  to  freshen  the  ocean  to  distances 
frbm  the  land  beyond  the  extent  of  vision.  In  the  Amazons 
the  tide  is  felt  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  surface 
of  the  river  presents  a  numerous  succession  of  waves,  exhibiting 
every  possible  variety  of  tide,  both  as  respects  magnitude  and 
time.     The  same  is  the  case,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  Hudson. 

*'One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  theory  of  the  tides 
is  the  assurance,  that  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  sea  being  only 
one-fifth  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  itself  increases 
in  density  towards  the  centre,  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean 
never  can  be  subverted  by  any  physical  cause.  A  general  inundation,  aris- 
ing from  the  mere  instability  of  the  ocean,  is  therefore  impossible.'* 

Whatever  disturbance  in  equilibrium  may  arise  is  temporary, 
and  the  ocean  constantly  tends  to  restore  itself  to  a  permanent 
state  by  means  of  currents.  Of  these  currents  the  following  are 
the  most  important  causes.  The  centrifugal  force  being  directed 
in  the  plane  of  the  circles  of  latitude,  may  be  resolved  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  diminishes  the  force  of  gravity,  the  other 
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lends  lo  Uti'ow  tlio  ftuiil  |>article!i  t'l-oni  the  poJe  lowati}*  ibt 
eqnnUir.  Thn  Inticr  pari  of  the  force  has  tkra  greatesi  relaiin 
itili^uaity  iuhJ)[h  lutitodeH, and  therefore n Undo nvy  ol'thcwiitm 
atthp  Hiirlaco  from  tbc  poles  towards  ihc  equator  in  tht  Aictit 
aitd  Antartic  rcrgian^.  This  Itindency  J*  inrrcaM-il  hy  ibe  (icf!*- 
lisr  tnannnr  in  which  the  dposity  of  water  is  affected  at  k« 
lomiieraUifcs.  Wat<>r  i]oi>s  not  continue  to  contract  as  it  rook 
but  has  a  maximum  nf  density  at  ahoiil  40°,  Vit^lciw  wfiirb  ri 
huf^ins  ufpin  lo  expand.  lit  ihepolur  nuns  then  the  lir|uid  r'lliimw 
ia  tile  hiKhi-.r  Utitndcs  will  have  ereutcr  altittidi^*  thiui  in  thi^ 
lower,  anil  tlie  tilren|;t)i  uf  th<4  poHir  current  will  be  vahstncttl 
Id  torrid  pcfiions  the  lemperatures  of  Uic  writer  am  about  <0", 
and  honoe  ttic  culumrn'ol  liquids  under  thv  I^|uau>rwilJ  tic 
loD^isr  than  in  laotv  iDrnperutf-  rr);ion,'<,  and  n  ctirrani  nuit  set 
from  tho  Equator  towards  tht*  poles  at  the  surface,  with  ■  hme 
which  will  more  than  cuunleruiit  the  tangeiitiiil  Cbreo  in  u> 
opmmito  direction, 

These  motions  will  bo  affected  by  the  varj-inR  rsle  iif  Xiit 
<»nh's  rotation  in  dilftrctnt  hititiidi's,  nnd  thus  the  polsr  cuttvqU 
will  be  defleclttd  in  a  direction  from  Kasttn  West,  tbcMUAtorial 
in  ont-  fpom  West  to  East  To  the  taliorcause  w«  rnav  sutttiK,  at 
lijMt  in  part,  the  peat  current  known  its  the  Gulf  SUmm.  T* 
the  former,  the  current  found  by  Pany,  in  his  t:xp«)ilJoD  orrr 
the  ice  from  Spiubor^cn.  These  supcr6cial  currenU  must  bare 
counteraotin^  submarine  flfiods  to  restore  the  dislurbonee  thcT 
would  othtirwiiKj  cause  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  oc«au. 

The  mass  of  ettuitic  fluids  which  surroumUt  he  earlii  is  also 
affected  by  waves,  raised  by  the  acUonof  tJwsiin  and  montt,aad 
in  a  more  morked  manner  by  currents  owiue  lo  variationsof' 
temporature.  These  variations  are  measured  oy  meanj  of  the 
bwometcr  and  tliermomcter.  Composed  of  n  liquid,  otuJoaed  in 
a  tnbe  of  solid  mattSr,  both  these  inslruniL'nts  are  nfiwtod  by 
tho  attraction  which  takes  place  between  iheMt  two  cfawm  of 
subsUnces.'  Ttiis  attraction  ia  annluffous  in  some  ropoels  lo 
that  which  takes  place  bctwi-cn  the  |)Hrticle»  of  bodiwi.  To  Uh 
latter  a  force  of  repulsive  character,  namely,  the  principle  iif 
h«at,  always  actsin  opposition,  and  Uieir  joint  action  determines 
the  mechanical  stale  in  which  bodies  exist  These  actions  arc 
wholly  insensible  when  the  distance  of  the  particles  b 
sensible. 

"  The  rtifferenM  Ixilween  (h«  forces  of  cobusiyo  »fnl  rwnWAr 
moleculsr  fowfi,  and.  whon  modified  by  the  ejpcirirnl  .u^^  ..t  ,k.. 
IS  m»  gsiifirul  caiiBouf  eliomical  afllnitiM.  wUkh  oui 
partides  of  dillBwat  kinda  af  msiinf,  Uinnuli  uot  in. 
TwoaubstancMmnyindrBclbBmiiod.buliliBj  wjM  ' 
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in  definite  proportions.  This  law  of  definite  proportions  beingr  universal, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  physical  science,  and  furnishes 
unhoped  for  information  with  regard  to  the  minute  and  secret  operations  of 
nature  in  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  whose  relative  weights  are  thus 
made  known." 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  and 
that  our  atmosphere  must  have  a  defined  surface  at  the  level, 
where  the  terrestrial  attraction  is  balanced  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  air.  That  the  latter  fact  is  true,  has  also  been  shown  by 
Laplace,  who  has  demonstrated  that  the  expansion  of  the  air 
growing  out  of  diminished  pressure  must  be  finally  counteracted 
by  the  change  in  its  relations  to  specific  heat 

The  diminution  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  we  rise 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  governed  by  a  law  capable  of 
being  easily  expressed  and  reduced  to  calculation.  The  barome- 
ter therefore  becomes  a  sure  measure  of  differences  of  level.* 
The  disturbing  circumstances  of  the  expansion  of  air  and  mer- 
cury by  heat,  and  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  have  long 
been  accounted  for.  More  recently,  Daniell  has  succeeded  in 
making  allowance  for  the  pressure  of  igneous  vapour.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  correction  for  the  diversity  in  the 
nature  of  the  gasses  which  make  up  the  aeriform  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  constitution  in  this  respect  has  been  found 
identical  in  all  countries  and  at  all  altitudes.  This  remarkable 
fact,  long  doubted,  and  afterwards  unexplained,  has  been  account- 
ed for  by  the  discovery  of  Dalton,  who  has  shown  that  every 
clastic  fluid  tends  to  form  a  separate  atmosphere  around  the 
earth  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  its  own  elasticity,  and  pre- 
<4^ely  as  if  no  other  elastic  fluid  were  present  The  presence 
of  others  impedes,  indeed,  the  velocity  with  which  the  state  of 
equilibrium  is  attained,  but  would  not  prevent  its  attainment, 
were  it  not  that  other  circumstances  interfere,  by  the  action  of 
which  the  atmosphere,  although  constantly  tending  to  equilibri- 
um, never  reaches  that  state. 

Without  the  atmosphere,  death-like  silence  would  prevail 
throughout  nature.t  But  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
air,  it  receives  and  imparts  by  means  of  undulations,  the  vibra- 
tions of  bodies  immersed  in  it,  and  these  undulations  excite  the 
sensation  of  sound.  Our  authoress  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  sound  is  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the 
waves  raised  in  a  wheat-field  by  the  wind.  This  is  to  us  novel, 
ingenious,  and  complete;  more  particularly  so  in  showing  to  the 
uninitiated  the  justice  of  Newton's  comparison  of  the  motion 
of  sound  to  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  and  which  may  be 
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considered  as  represented  by  the  stacks  of  grain/  Upon  this 
theory  the  motion  of  sound  is  uniform  and  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  cause  which  produces  it.  This  velocity  is,  bow- 
ever,  modified  by  the  change  of  temperature  arising  from  the 
compression  of  the  waves  which  convey  the  sound. 

Our  ears  receive  the  impression  of  the  undulations  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  adapted  to  a  scale  of  sounds  that  appears 
to  differ  in  different  individuals  of  our  race.  Even  within  this 
scale  it  has  been  found,  that  there  are  sounds  inaudible  to  par- 
ticular ears;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  larger  terrestrial  animals 
hear  deep,  and  probably  loud  sounds,  for  which  no  correspond- 
ing chord  vibrates  in  our  ears,  and  which  are  consequently 
inaudible  to  us.  On  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  sounds 
too  acute  for  the  perception  of  human  ears  seem  to  become  audi- 
ble to  insects  and  the  lesser  animals,  and  thus  there  are  proba- 
bly beings,  <<  hearing  nothing  in  common  with  us,  but  endowed 
with  a  power  of  exciting,  and  a  sense  which  perceives  vibrations 
of  the  same  nature,  indeed,  as  those  which  constitute  our  ordi- 
nary sounds,  but  so  remote  that  the  animals  who  perceive  them 
may  be  said  to  possess  another  sense,  agreeing  with  our  own 
solely  in  the  medium  by  which  it  is  excited." 

Air  is  not  the  only  vehicle  of  sound;  it  is  conveyed  through 
water  with  greater  velocity  than  through  air,  and  through  solid 
bodies  still  more  rapidly  than  through  cither. 

''The  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  light  is  not  less  interesting  than 
the  theory  of  sounds."* 

Light,  in  passing  from  a  rare  into  a  denser  medium,  as  from  the 
space  which  surrounds  the  earth  into  the  earth's  atmospher^,^s 
bent  from  its  course  towards  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  medium  which  it  enters.  Thus  the  heavenly  bodies,  except 
when  in  the  zenith,  appear  more  elevated  than  they  really  are. 
This  deviation  of  light  is  called  refraction,  and  is  subject  to  a 
specific  law,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Des  Cartes.  The  re- 
fraction of  terrestrial  bodies  is  greater  than  that  of  elevated 
heavenly  bodies,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  variety  of  interesting  phe- 
nomena, among  which  may  be  classed  looming  and  the  mirage^ 
In  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  a  part  of  the  light  is 
retained  by  the  air,  which  becomes  illuminated,  and  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  causing  the  phenomenon  of  twilight,  and  of  the  diffuse 
light  of  day:  and  as  a  proportion  of  blue  light  is  reflected  from 
the  particles  of  air,  the  atmosphere  becomes  visible  under  the 
aspect  of  a  blue  vault 

That  light  is  made  up  of  beams  of  different  colours,  was  first 
proved  by  Newton,t  but  the  precise  nature  and  number  of  these 
colours  has  only  become  known  to  us  by  the  recent  experiments 
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of  Brewster.  The  last  named  philosopher  has  shown  that  the 
solar  spectrum  consists  of  no  more  than  three  colours,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  each  of  which  exists  throughout  its  whole  extent,  but 
in  different  quantities:  thus  causing  by  their  superposition  the 
seven  hues  usually  admitted  to  exist  in  the  spectrum.  Even 
in  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  spectrum,  lines  devoid  of  light 
have  been  discovered.  These  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
absorption  of  a  part  of  the  solar  light,  in  passing  through  an 
intervening  medium,  and  this  medium  is  inferred  to  be  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  as  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  is  differ- 
ently affected  by  this  same  cause. 

The  colours  of  the  spectrum  have  a  singular  relation  to 
each  other;  after  the  eye  has  steadily  contemplated  a  spot 
tinged  with  one  of  them,  it  will,  on  being  closed,  see  an  image 
of  the  spot  of  a  different  colour;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
accidental  colour  of  the  first 

Newton  and  most  of  his  successors  imagined  light  to  be  a 
material  substance  emitted  by  luminous  bodies;  and  this  hypo- 
thesis explains  many  of  the  observed  phenomena.*  There  are 
however  others,  for  which  it  does  not  seem  to  account.  Hence 
it  is  now  fashionable  to  explain  the  transmission  of  light,  by 
supposing  it  to  be  conveyed  by  undulations  in  the  media,  pre- 
cisely as  sound  is  conveyed  by  waves  raised  in  the  atmosphere. 
However  great  may  be  the  names  by  which  the  latter  theory 
is  supported,  we  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  attended 
with  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  Newton,  and  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  doubt,  that  there  exists  no  medium  in  the  regions 
of  space,  by  which  light  could  be  conveyed,  with  a  velocity  at 
all  approaching  to  that  which  it  is  known  to  have.  The  inves- 
tigations of  Laplace  seem  conclusive  on  this  head.  Yet  we 
must  not  fail  to  admit,  that  were  it  not  for  the  total  want  of 
support  which  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  motion  of 
waves  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  undulations,  there  are  physical 
facts  much  more  readily  explained  by  its  means,  than  by  the 
hyi>othesis  of  emanations;  among  these  are  the  coloured  rings 
produced  by  their  plates. 

It  is  no  more  than  strict  justice,  that,  after  expressing  our 
own  doubts,  we  should  quote  our  author's  illustrations  of  the 
theory  of  undulations. 

**  It  is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  liuninous  bodies  are  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  aj^itation,  and  that  they  possess  the  property  of  exciting  regular 
vibrations  in  the  ethereal  medium,  corresponding  to  the  vibrations  of  their 
own  molecules;  and  that,  on  account  of  its  elastic  nature,  one  particle 
of  the  ether,  when  set  in  motion,  communicates  its  vibrations  to  those 
adjacent,  which  in  succession  transmit  them  to  those  farther  off,  so  that 
the  primitive  impulse  is  transferred  from  particle  to  particle,  and  the 
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nndulatinpr  motion  darts  ihroaj^h  ether  like  a  wave  in  water.  Althoagk 
the  progressive  motion  of  li(|rhtis  known  by  experience  to  be  UDiform,  aad 
in  a  straight  line,  the  Yihrations  of  the  panicles  are  always  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  The  propagation  of  light  is  like  the  spreading 
of  waves  in  water;  but  if  one  ray  alone  be  considered,  its  motion  may  be 
conceived,  by  supposing  a  rope  of  inde6nite  length  to  be  stretched  hori- 
xontally,  one  ena  of  which  is  held  in  the  hand.  If  it  be  affitatad  to  and 
fro  at  intervals,  with  a  motion  perpendicular  to  its  length,  a  aeries  of 
eqnal  tremors  or  waves  will  be  propagated  along  it;  and  if  the  reffolar 
impulses  be  given  in  a  variety  ot  planes,  as  up  and  down,  from  right  to 
left,  and  also  in  oblioue  directions,  the  successive  undnlations  will  take 
place  in  every  possible  plane.  An  analogous  motion  in  the  ether,  when 
communicated  to  the  optic  nerves,  wouhi  produce  the  sensation  of  common 
light.  It  is  evident  that  the  waves  which  flow  from  end  to  end  of  the  cord, 
in  a  serpentine  form,  are  altogether  different  from  the  perpendicular  vibra- 
tory motion  of  each  panicle  of  the  rope,  which  never  deviates  far  from  a 
state  of  rest.  So,  in  ether,  each  particle  vibrates  nerpondicularly  to  the 
direction  of  the  ray;  but  these  vibrations  are  totally  different  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  undulations  which  are  transmitted  through  it,  in  the 
tame  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  each  particular  ear  of  corn  are  indepeo- 
dent  of  the  waves  which  are  transmitted  from  end  to  end  of  a  harvest 
field,  when  agitated  by  the  w^ind.*' 

**The  ethereal  medium  pervading  space  is ,  supposed  to  penetrate  all 
material  substances,  occupying  the  interstices  between  their  molecules; 
but  in  the  interior  of  refracting  media,  it  exists  in  a  state  of  less  elasti- 
city compared  with  its  density  in  vacuo;  and  the  more  refractive  the 
medium,  the  less  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  within  it.  Hence  the  waves 
of  light  are  transmitted  with  less  velocity  in  such  media,  as  glass  and 
water,  than  in  the  external  ether.'* 

The  phenomena  of  coloured  rings  are  closely  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  property,  the  polarization  of  light* 
By  this,  light,  after  heing  reflected  at  an  angle,  constant  in  each 
particular  substance,  and  being  a  second  time  reflected  by 
another  piece  of  the  same  substance  at  the  same  angle,  but  in 
euch  a  way  as  to  make  a  right  angle  its  original  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, becomes  incapable  of  further  reflection: — when  thus 
incapable  of  reflection,  it  is  said  to  be  completely  polarized. 

Polarization  may  also  be  caused  by  refraction,  and  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  substances  which  exhibit  two  images  of 
objects  seen  through  them,  have  the  most  powerful  influence. 
The  phenomena  of  polarized  light  are  splendid  almost  beyond 
conception.!  The  mineral  called  the  Tourmaline  is  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  polarized  light  it 
produces,  when  the  light  has  previously  passed  through  a 
crystalline  substance,  auer^having  been  polarized  by  reflection. 
Light  reflected  at  the  proper  angle  from  glass,  and  then  {>assed 
through  mica,  exhibits,  after  transmission  through  a  plate  of 
tourmaline,  a  succession  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  vary- 
ing with  every  inclination  of  the  mica,  from  the  richest  reds 
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to  the  most  vivid  greens,  blues,  and  purples.     It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  dilate  on  this  interesting  subject. 

**  A  constellation  of  talent,  almost  unrivalled  at  any  period  in  the  history 
of  science,  has  contributed  to  the  theory  of  polanzation,  though  the 
origrinal  discofery  of  that  property  of  light  was  accidental,  and  arose  from 
an  occurrence,  which,  like  thousands  of  others,  would  hare  passed  unno- 
ticed, had  it  not  happened  to  one  of  those  rare  minds,  capable  of  drawing 
the  moat  important  inferences  from  circumstances  apparently  trifling.  In 
1808,  while  M.  Malus  was  accidentally  viewing,  with  a  doubly  refracting 
prism,  a  brilliant  sunset,  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourgn 
palais,  in  Paris,  on  turning  the  prism  round,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  two  images,  the  most  refracted 
alternately  changing  from  brightness  to  obscurity,  at  each  quadrant  of 
revolution.  A  phenomenon  so  unlocked  for,  induced  him  to  investigate 
its  cause,  whence  sprung  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  refined  branches  of 
physical  optics.'* 

It  is  not  by  the  sense  of  sight  alone  that  we  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sun^s  rays.*  We  are  also  aware  of  their  existence 
by  the  sense  of  touch  which  ascertains  their  calorific  effect. 
The  heat  of  the  solar  beam  is  not  equal  in  every  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  the  elder  Herschell  discovered  that  heating  rays 
exist  independent  of  the  light  Passed  through  a  prism  of 
flint  glass,  the  warm  rays  are  most  abundant  in  the  dark 
space,  a  little  without  the  red  ray.  Hence  they  decrease-  to 
the  violet  ray,  when  they  become  insensible.  In  addition, 
there  exist  in  the  solar  beam,  other  rays  also  invisible,  known 
only  by  their  chemical  action.  These  are  found  in  the  dark 
space  beyond  the  extreme  violet  ray,  and  where  there  is  no 
sensible  heat.  The  last  named  rays  blacken  the  salts  of  silver, 
and  cause  vegetable  colours  to  fade,  and  it  is  only  by  these 
effects  that  their  existence  is  known.  ' 

The  rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  are  subject  to  refraction 
and  reflexion,  and  both  pass  through  the  gases  with  equal 
facility.  It  is  otherwise  with  most  solid  and  li<)uid  substances, 
for  the  same  body  oflen  transmits  all  the  rays  of  light,  while 
it  is  absolutely  impermeable  to  those  of  heat  The  heat  of 
the  solar  ray  passes  readily  tlirough  glass,  while  that  from 
substances  which  are  not  luminous,  is  not  transmitted  at  all. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  there  was  a  difference  in  this 
respect,  between  the  heat  of  the  solar  ray,  and  that  produced 
by  combustion;  but  it  has  recently  been  discovered  by  De 
Laroche,  that  the  circumstance  of  transmission  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  heat  pK)ssessed  by  the  body  whence  it  proceeds. 
Heat  proceeding  from  a  body  of  a  temperature  lower  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  is  not  transmitted  through  a  piece  of 
glals,  however  thin  it  may  be;  as  tiie  temperature  increaaesi 
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the  rays  of  heat  are  transmitted  more  and  more  abundantly; 
and  when  the  body  reaches  a  white  heat,  they  penetrate  the 
glass  with  as  much  facility  as  the  rays  of  light 

**  The  very  feeble  heat  of  moonlight  must  be  incapable  of  penetrating 
glaM ;  consequently  it  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  thermometer,  even  whea 
concentrated ;  aod*  on  the  contrary,  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  sun  is 
piobably  the  cause  why  his  heat,  when  brouf^ht  to  a  focus  by  a  lenSy  is 
more  intense  than  any  that  can  be  produced  artificially.**. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  glass  but  of  most  other  transparent 
bodies,  and  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  transparency  in  respect  to  light.  Those  which, 
by  their  having  a  dark  colour,  lose  their  transparency,  acquire, 
at  the  same  time,  increased  powers  of  transmitting  heat,  and 
calorific  rays  pass  instantaneously  through  glass  so  black  as  to 
be  perfectly  opaque  to  light.  One  substance  is  known,  which 
transmits  radiant  heat  with  the  same  facility,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  the  brightest  flame,  or  from  lukewarm  water.  It  is 
hence  inferred  that  the  impermeability  of  glass  and  other  sub- 
stances for  heat,  arises  from  their  action  on  the  calorific  rays, 
and  not  from  any  property  of  the  rays  themselves. 

Hence,  also,  we  may  infer  a  new  and  unlooked-for  analogy 
between  heat  and  light 

*^Tbe  probability  of  light  and  heat  being  modifications  of  the  same 
principle,  is  not  diminished  by  the  calorific  rays  being  unseen ;  for  the 
condition  of  visibility  or  invisibility  may  depend  upon  the  construction  of 
our  eyes,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  acent  which  produces  these  sen- 
sations in  us.  The  sense  of  seeing,  like  that  of  hearing,  may  be  confined 
within  certain  limits;  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  may  be  too  rapid,  or  not  sufficiently  excursive  in  their  vibrations 
to  be  seen  by  tlM  human  eye;  and  the  calorific  rays  of  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum  may  not  be  sufficiently  rapid,  or  too  extensive  in  their  ex- 
earsions,  to  affect  our  optic  nerves,  though  both  may  be  visible  to  certain 
animals  or  insects.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  those  perceptions  which 
direct  the  carrier-pigeoil  to  his  home,  or  the  vulture  to  his  prey,  before  he 
is  himself  visible  as  a  speck  in  the  heavens,  or  of  those  in  the  antenne  of 
insects,  which  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger;  so,  likewise,  beings 
may  exist  in  the  air,  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  which  hear  sounds  our 
ears  are  incapable  of  hearing,  and  which  see  rays  of  light  and  heat,  of 
which  we  are  unconscious.*' 

Heat,  in  its  passage  through  opaque  and  translucent  sub- 
stances afiects  their  temperature,  but  the  sun's  rays  do  not 
sensibly  alter  the  heat  of  transparent  bodies  through  which 
they  pass.*  As,  however,  no  material  substance  is  perfectly 
transparent,  all  must,  if  in  masses  of  suflBcient  thickness,  have 
their  temperature  raised  by  the  transmission  of  solar  light 
The  pellucid  planetary  space  is  neither  affected  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  nor  by  that  which  radiates  from  the  earth;  while  our 
atmosphere,  increasing  in  density  towards  the  surface  of  the 
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earth,  becomes  less  and  less  transparent,  and  therefore  gradu- 
ally increases  in  temperature,  both  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun  and  the  radiation  of  the  earth.  The  capacity  of  the  air 
for  heat  is  also  diminished  by  compression,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
farther  increase  of  temperature  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
temperature  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
degree,  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
the  sun,  so  far  from  being  the  source  of  heat,  does  no  more 
than  supply  what  is  lost  by  radiation.  The  density  and  mu- 
tual pression  of  the  substances  which  make  up  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  must  also  tend,  and  even  in  a  more  marked  manner,  to 
determine  its  mean  temperature.  The  same  circumstances 
affect  the  planetary  bodies  and  the  comets;  and  hence,  that  ar* 
gument  has  no  foundation  in  principle,  which  asserts  that  the 
other  bodies  of  our  system  are  totally  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  such  a  being  as  man.  No  doubt,  as  we  find  different  cli- 
mates on  the  earth's  surface,  salutary  to  one  race  of  mankind, 
and  destructive  to  others,  the  planets,  if  inhabited,  must  each 
have  its  peculiar  race  of  sentient  beings,  and  that  race  must 
have  varieties  to  suit  it  to  the  varying  climate  of  the  surface  of 
its  habitation.  Yet,  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  aolar  system, 
from  Mercury  to  Uranus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  greater 
generic  difference  in  the  constitution  of  their  inhabitants,  than 
there  is  in  species  between  a  Samoiede  and  a  negro,  or  between 
the  dog  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the  naked  branch  of  the  canine 
race  found  in  the  tropical  regions. 

The  regions  of  space,  although  not  affected  by  the  solar,  or 
by  the  radiant  heat,  which  they  transmit,  are  far  from  being 
devoid  of  heat  The  strict  calculations  of  Sounberg  and  Four- 
rier,  show  that  the  temperature  of  space  is  less  than  60°  below 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  A  temperature  of  5!P 
has  been  actually  experienced,  in  portions  of  our  globe  not  des- 
titute of  animated  beings,  or  even  wholly  void  of  human  inhabit- 
ants. The  lowest  temperatures  of  Uranus  cannot  fall  below 
60°,  and  therefore  will  not  be  more  than  a  very  few  degrees 
colder  than  has  been  borne  by  our  race  without  risk.  If,  in- 
deed, there  be  any  great  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
three  great  planets  and  the  earth,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
in  the  other  direction,  and  that  their  enormous  masses  involve 
a  constitution  which  must  insure  a  high  temperature  to  their 
surface.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  almost  demonstrated  in  rela- 
tion to  Jupiter;  for  the  telescope  informs  us  that  his  surface 
still  exhibits  traces  of  existing  igneous  action,  similar  to  that 
which  geology  leads  us  to  believe  once  prevailed  at  the  sur- 
face of  our  own  planet 

The  reasons  for  the  variety  in  terrestrial  climate  are  familiar. 
The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
causing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons;  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in 


fe?{lnN«l-■flu  qf  thr  Physical  Seiaaxa,  [Ductsubcr, 
CO  of  wbich  the  riyo  gf  iliv  avu  fkll  al  tllQereut  auckv 
HurrM^  of  iliiTurcnl  lalibitivs;  devotion  «ibow  iJk 
e  sea,  wtiiith  rBU5c<i  more  r.ipi<l  diniintiUon*  uf 
lan  an  inrreaw  v{  Uuiuilf ,  and  whittti  cause  is  itxIC 
auecictl  by  Ihc  grcati>r  or  less  cxicnt  of  tlto  eleVAtcd  ^roacdf 
the  iliBcrcni-jtiu  l)ic  rntljntin);  unil  nl)!>brbiiig  power*  of  I^d. 
snd  water;  tlie  nature  oT  ibc  soil  and  its  aruducl^  with  ill 
4ttbitiial  mcisttin;  or  drynfitx;  the  eflVrt  of  UielnterpwiUtnt  «f 
till)  atmosphere. 


'Th>  nMBn  annual  i«ii[«niluT#  un<t«r  tlic  llnp.  In  AiU  and  Ataena.ll 
lilt  ei  1-3"  r.f  Fntin<iih«it!  in  AfriM.  it  i»  mid  lo  1m'  ti«rly  ga*.    Tto 
[  dllTvn^nci'  prolivhly  nri«><  frnm  the  wiiiila  of  Kthnria  and  Caitnd*,  «bM« 
[  ^illf  i»fli>*nc«  \*  icnaibtj  fbit  ia  Aua  lud  AinMleai  area  «ritlii»  16^  (f 


"  T*!!'*  i 


laotliaraial  liar«  ar«  pnnllnl  tn  th'-  equolnr.  till  atumt  S9^  ot  ■■It' 
ladn  on  (mi^li  iHn  of  ii,  whfw  ttiaj  bec^n  lo  )•}»«  Hide  piralU-ltraii  tod  Mif 
lEnup  In  [In  aa  more  and  nnra,  aa  Iha  Tatiui'l''  nni^rnu.  Wilb  n^ 
dm  iiorlibrm  heiul«phara,  thn  lanl>iivmnl  linp  oi'.'-!''^  nf  rahr«nliell, 
Iwtwiivn  Romo  anil  FlDrpiiM.in  Ul.  i3°,  *iv\  tmui  [Ulci'iih.  Npnii  Ca>ulkM«l 
IbL  .1G°;  tliHinrriO^,  iifMUiiUnniiulHiKUi'rauirr,  riiiiitbtouiibiha  Nrilii»> 
|KiiliinliilAI°.  nadnrtufliutnn.tn  the  Unilrrl  ^intM,  Int. -l!!  1-9^;  ibalgf 
11"  paatKta  fl»ar Stnohliolm,  lal.  h'i  l-8''.ita<l  ^l.  Gpardt'i  bav. Now  feunl'- 
iHiil.  Int.  «»"  (  anii  laattji.  tbn  liw  of  SiJ^,  tlio  fnw^iiit  jvifiit  iS  wmti, 
IUK1  betwei^n  L'loa.  In  Lauland.  lat.  lU^,  ani)  Talilo  nay, 
frU!.n«Jw,lai.  S*". 

«  1i  ap|iRBia,  thai  ihe  (aothi>nnai  Uiict,  whlph  nra  ponllrl  lo  ib* 

, )r  far  naarlv  23°,  aflerwarda  dnvkin  ranni  and  norei  and  6um  dM 

trTatluiia  uf  iiir  Cliarlw  Uieseckc,  in  Gtnnland,  nf  Mr.  iW 
i  AmiIc  SoiiB,  and  jillo  fmiii  ibuve  of  Patr^  aad  FmnkliB,.!! 

'  blgh  latiuidp*,  and  am^nd  two  polrs  of  (naximimi  cold, ' 
the  Dib'r  in  till  nurih  nf  Axla,  nciilier  of  which  raladdM  ' 
ttia  u8tlli'«  r-.taiiiin.  TIi.bl-  jiLiVi  nri'  Ijoili  niiiinia  tn  abnul 
pwallet  »fiH.nlL  l.iildi.!.  ■   il,- >r  ■■.- .a  mi.^  |,ole  i»  in  10l>o 

iboulS^  lu  ill iril-    .1   .■-:.    I.     :     ■    ■■!  'i  Bay.int  be  Paint 

.   Um  AaiBii'' i>"l .  .  iiii(«  ti<  tW  niirth  ofdia  I 

I'Taimi'tB,  m  .ir  X-nh  I-:., ..  i    .,    .      \.  ■  "Iukju  ta  thaniiiiniatcnrSIr 
L  ftvwatei,  iioni  iliu  Ju^h.^um,,  ..x  lUu.haldi.-und  Katry  and  Sea 
Five  moan  nnni.al  [«iup»r^li)r»  ai  llto  Aolslle  piil)»  ia  neatly  I"  of  ~ 
ll|*ll,an<t  that  nf  Iha  tmnaailaniie  pol«,  S  l*:^  hHr>w  ipra;  wbi 
Ptnppeafca  Ilia  oaati,  aiiuiial  lemiiaraiuTn  of  ttia  poinof  Totuloo, 
liWr  fl^-    I'  i»  tiHie»*il,  ihat  two  '■orrupmidiai  |i<)(m  of  inaxtmum  Raid  n 
b'dt  in  itia  •'Kiilirru  hi>mi*phpm,  thnii^li  obtervaiinua  ato  tranlioft  to  ' 
f '  Ae  SOBthem  iMih*-rnial  hnna  wiib  ihn  nuaa  ncnuraay  m  Uie  uantiani. 

"  ll  1*  fvldpnt,  Itiai  placea  miiy  iiii»i<  Ihr  aarno. 
,  taiiw,  mid  jpt  dilTrr  mHtcrfally  in  <:Unuia.    In  oue.  th««  .. 
md  Duil  ibuouumeTHi^ncil  [  whon.-n'i,  oiioltvorfliayMparienoc  d 
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of  heat  and  cold.  Lines  passingr  throup:h  places  having  the  sanae  mean 
sammer  or  winter  temperature,  are  neither  parallel  to  the  isothermal,  the 
geothermal  lines,  nor  to  one  another,  and  they  differ  still  more  from  the 
parallels  of  latitude.  In  Europe,  the  latitude  of  two  places  which  have 
the  same  annual  heat,  never  differs  more  than  8°  or  9° ;  whereas,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  latitude  of  those  havingr  the  same  winter  temperature  is  some- 
times as  much  as  18^  or  19°.  At  Kasan,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  in  lat. 
55°  48\  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  about  37°  6' ;  at  Edinburgh  it  is  47°  84'.  At  Kasan,  the  meaoi 
summer  temperature  is  64°  84',  and  that  of  winter,  2°  12' ;  whereas,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  58°  21',  and  that  of  win- 
ter, 38°  66',  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  difference  of  winter  tempera- 
ture is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  summer.  At  Quebec,  the  summers 
are  as  warm  as  those  of  Paris,  and  grapes  sometimes  ripen  in  the  open  air; 
whereas,  the  winters  are  as  severe  as  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  snow  liei 
five  feet  deep  for  several  months,  wheel  carriages  cannot  be  used,  the  ice 
is  too  hard  for  skating,  travelling  is  performed  in  sledges,  and  frequently 
on  the  ice  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  ■  The  cold  at  Melville  Island,  on  the 
15th  January,  1820,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Parry,  was  55^  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit,  only  3°  above  the  temperature  of  the  ethereal  regions, 
yet  the  summer  heat  in  these  high  latitudes  is  insupportable.*' 

The  character  of  a  climate  is  apparent  in  its  influence  upon 
vegetation.*  That  of  tropical  climates  is  luxuriant  in  the  ex- 
treme; their  trees  tower  often  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  himdred  feet  over  the  hanana,  the  bamboo,  and  the 
arborescent  fern,  and  are  interlaced  by  vines  and  parasitic 
plants,  until  the  jungles  they  form  are  hardly  penetrable.  Next 
succeed  the  regions  of  the  olive  and  the  grape,  and  beyond 
these  appear  the  verdant  meadows  of  more  temperate  climates. 

In  higher  latitudes  are  to  be  found  no  trees  but  the  birch  and 
the  pine,  and  these  become  stunted  shrubs  until  they  disappear 
altogether,  giving  place  to  a  carpet  of  mosses  and  linchens,  ena- 
melled with  flowers,  which  appear  during  the  short  summers 
of  polar  regions.  Moisture,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  only 
requisite  for  vegetation,  for,  neither  heat,  cold,  nor  darkness, 
destroy  the  fertility  of  nature;  plants  grow  on  the  borders  of 
hot  springs,  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in  caverns,  and  mines, 
and  even  in  snow. 

**  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  original  or  primitive  distri- 
bution of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  Hince  botanical  geogra- 
phy became  a  regular  science,  the  phenomena  observed  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  vegetable  creation  must  have  taken  place  in  a  number  of 
separate  centres,  each  of  which  was  the  original  seat  of  a  certain  number 
of  peculiar  species,  which  at  first  grew  there,  and  no  where  else.  Heaths 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  old  world.** 


'*  But  this  is  still  more  confirmed  by  mnltitudes  of  particular  plants,  hav- 
ing an  entirely  local  and  insulated  eiistence,  growing  spontaneously  in 
some  particular  spot,  and  in  no  other  place ;  as,  for  example,  the  cedar  of 
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if  itiL'  occaa  U  iuliuliiW  ^iiv 


"The  uhhIbwb  obuin  in  ilio  distriim 
(Oflphyto.  ocenpybe  the  lowiMti  plac«  in 
teied  ilirongh  the  was  uf  iho  lonid  ion- 
tli«  district  ben  ilttml  to  iin  oxUlence. 
bOBUtjr,  witblhrir  dimaiHiu  from  the  0qui< 
aiM  liBH  Ita  utf 0  k4ndr  aed  cvt^ij  basin 
pwuliar  niha  of  firii." 

»  RfipttUi  are  not  «xiimi>t  from  the  geiK^rallaw.  'Ria  Eoumn  UibuaT 
tliu  t'oui  i|uaiieT«  uf  the  giobs  differ  in  ipecins,  snd  alttioBch  waiui  muft- 
ttiM  nbound  in  TenomniivinnVns,  thtT«re  spnciflcall^  diniprant,  md  dr 
creur  bolli  in  iho  numbctri,  and  the  viruUncfi  af  Ibdr  poison,  witli  dncraw 
of  temp«ratiire>  The  dli))iprliiuii  uf  insei^ts  nt>c««sarlly  follonB  that  of  IM 
vegitnbleo  v«hicli  sKjipl^  them  with  icai,  Kn&,  in  general,  it  in  obernri. 
ibat  caoh  kind  of  plant  is  peoplod  nith  hs  own  inhabitants.  Rarbspoclo 
of  bird  batt  lU  jmtiicuUr  liaanli  nolwllhslaudlug  tlie  loeonioiivc  pfiwcn  uf 
Ihti  winged  lilbuK.  The  eiuu  Is  onnflnKri  Id  Austtftlia,  thu  coaAat  nerrf 
leiivca  Ibfl  Aodes,  Dor  the  gT«alengle  the  Alps;  nnd, ollhoug-li  emnf<  hirdt 
ara  canimon  to  RTE17  country,  thny  am  few  in  iiumbeT.  Qnadrupiuli  m 
dialributoJ  in  Ibc  same  maiiti^r,  wherever  mnn  has  uut  iuturfsrpd.  .Suri 
a«aroindigpDoU8lno[>Ccnnti(i«nt,  (iT(i  not  the  same  with  their  0'>nj<tntTB  in 
anotlicr :  and,  with  the  exctplian  of  aonio  Icinda  of  bats,  no  wnrin^ilooiiad 
Bniaal  Is  iuduenous  in  tbu  Polynesluu  Atchtpelsgo,  nor  in  on;  of  i)w 
iaiands  OD  the  bordera  of  the  ceairol  fiflrl  of  the  Pacific." 

Siidj  waj  not  the  esse  in  tlie  cariici-  epoclis  of  the  eartk'i 
exisli'iipi!!,    I'hu  oosl  fowtils  uf  Newcaaue,   Lingo,  Melviil. 
Island  anil  Poniufylranin,  arc  idcotica],  as  arc  the  trilobilit*^ 
Ou<lley,and  of  Trenton  Fuliii;  the  ah«lls  found  in  thcconln 
of  Knglantl,  arc  those  of  animals  still  living,  but  eonfinnln 
tropiciu  seus;  all  swema  to  indicate  tluit  climate  tif  the  earth  • 
at  some  remote  period  uniform  Uiroughout  itswh»lccxte 
tnuru  hcntcd  than  the  most  torrid  rcg;ioiiH  arc  at  pnsseat,  m 
utterly  unfit  for  tin;  habitation  of  aii}'  cxistlnj;  vnnoticf  of  li 
bumaa  ra< 

>■  In  rcTSwing  the  tnHnltP  vsriely  of  organii«d  beings  whidi  peupk  ll. 
surfnee  of  tlie  globe,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  Ihn  disUnMiia 
which  char^icriGU  the  ditferent  tribes  of  mankind,  front  tlie  ehnnj  ildn  ■ 
llie  torrid  luDB  to  the  fair  and  ruddy  complexion  of  Scnndiuavtii,  ■  Sii^ 
encu  which  asiated  in  the  eailieat  recorded  ilmcs,  ainrw  thv  nailnj 
Afiica  ii  repnuenied  In  the  Bacred  wriiings,  to  have  bt«u  m  blo^  ta  f 
Jirst  *^'-»  of  luiinklnd  as  he  la  at  Ibe  preeenl  day,  and  the  ntoiit  «ik 
Egyptian  pniniiiigs  confirm  tliat  Iriitlj;  yet  it  iippoara  from  a  e 
tea  of  tile  ptiiicl[ial  cireuniBtnncurolnlinB  toiJtenntinul  dcnnnojy  0 
e&l  cbarnelor  of  ihu  various  triben  uf  niauxlud,  Uiat  the  diir»rrnl  r 
idoiuicnl  in  species." 

•■  Tbe  conclusion  dmwa  from  the  wbola  inTcaiigntion  j>,  that  a 
the  diatribulion  of  organised  bfin^s  doea  not  folfow  Uio  difwiioi  „  ^ 
isoUiennal  Uoea,  iciniieratute  has  n  very  grsai  iEiiluonDc  on  ihwir  pliy»|M 
development.  Poasibly,  too,  Ihu  nninr«  of  aniuiHitHi  and  iunnimaiw. 
bfeingSBiay  bepoworlully  miidiflBd  by  the  Invisible  auanries  of  e|e«incilf 
and  inagneuani)  which  probably  pcrvadtt  all  the  parliulea  of  matter ;  indeed 
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the  temperature  of  the  air  seems  intimately  connected  with  its  electrical 
condition.** 

This  remark  leads  our  authoress  to  the  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  :*  "  an  imponderable  agent,  pervading 
the  earth  and  all  substances,  without  affecting  their  volume  or 
their  temperature,  or  even  giving  any  visible  sign  of  its  exist- 
ence when  in  a  latent  state,  but  when  elicited,  developing  forces 
capable  of  producing  the  most  sudden,  violent,  and  destructive 
effects  in  some  cases,  while  in  others,  their  action,  although  less 
energetic,  is  of  indefinite  and  uninterrupted  continuance.'' 

This  great  agent,  whose  nature  is  unknown  to  us,  may  be 
called  into  activity  by  mechanical  or  chemical  action,  by  heat 
and  by  magnetism,  giving  rise  to  the  four  subdivisions  of  com- 
mon, galvanic,  and  thermeo«electricity,and  electrio-maenetism; 
in  addition,  several  fish  possess  the  property  of  producing  elec- 
trical efiect 

It  is  in  its  connexion  with  magnetism  that  electricity  is  at 
the  present  moment  making  the  greatest  progress,  and  presents 
the  highest  degree  of  interest  The  attraction  exerted  by  cer- 
tain ores  of  iron  upon  the  pure  metal,  is  a  fact  of  ancient  obser- 
vation. The  directive  property  of  magnetised  needles,  and  the 
polarity  of  magnets  inferred  from  that  fact,  are  of  more  recent 
date.  The  dip  of  the  needle  followed  the  discovery  of  its  mag- 
netic property,  and  it  is  no  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  in- 
tensity of  magnetism  was  found  to  vary  at  the  earth's  surface. 
The  variation  of  the  direction  of  the  compass-needle,  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  dip  at  different  places,  show  that  the  magnetic 
poles  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  now 
known  that  two  magnetic  poles  exist  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  have  probably  two  corresponding  poles  of  austral 
magnetism.  One  of  these,  by  the  calculations  of  Sabine,  from 
observations  of  the  magnetic  intensity,  was^  in  1820,  in  latitude 
00^  N.  longitude  80^  W.  In  1824,  captain  Lyon,  on  a  voyage 
to  the  spot  indicated  by  Sabine,  placed  this  pole  in  latitude 
63°  26'  51"  N.  longitude  80°  51'  25"  W.,  which  affords  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  inductions  of  the  lat- 
ter. Hanstein  discovered  the  other  pole  in  Liberia  in  about 
the  same  latitude,  and  about  180°  of  longitude,  from  that  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Captain  Ross  has  recently  claimed  to 
have  actually  visited  the  western  magnetic  pole,  and  places  it 
10°  to  the  north  of  the  point  determined  by  Sabine,  and  16° 
more  to  the  west  We  must,  however,  be  still  permitted  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  informers. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  and  the  dip  at  a  given  place,  are 
not  constant,  but  are  subject  to  a  small  diurnal  oscillation,  and 

•  Section  XXVIII. 


^lAtPktakmiS 


■t  •»Tlh  Ihr  hjpMhM*  thst  tbr 
veik  polei  rwnl««  aboot  tboM-  of  tf«  *«th**  xnc     Tile  din 
nrution  ho*  bees  oamAtxniy  tfaown  to  dcyaad 
lion  of  ihe  MiB  sad  f&floa  J9  aucn^Si-  la  x  9paA  wl 
pingBptdte  ft wap;  rertifHy, the  tMn?of>rjt  neadV 
lT*rene,xad  palnuti  neartj  cut  *aA  w-a.     T^t^iBr' 
caButaon*,  Inr  moA  &rminblK  po*s rlr  Tor 
diurnal  rarulMa  wM  Ebund.  wten  liicf  -liii  atu 
the  nteridhm  topetbCf,  Id  be  as  mirh  is  5^,  tr\ 
UwBi  MCeeedeii  the  other  at  an  tnlcml  of  aix 
nnatiua  >{nouDled  to  no  mote  Uun  :£0*.     In  (be 
(be  (levulion  iwia  due  tn  tlte  mih,  in  the  laUcr  to 
of  the  two  pltoetary  Ktions ;  heoM  w>  doabt  can 
Miioci  »•  xxa^wt*.     Il  mtcht  alM>  ajipeir  tbat  this 
6on  of  the  two  lumiMnn  was  in  Mi<n«  way 
aUractive  powtr  tbey  eirrl  by  rirtuc  of  >7»ViftI*n>. 

Temporary  magneluin  mav  be  gi«vn  to  wir«*  of  asy  of ' 
L  mrUb  hy  trakinf;  a  rofnitiunit-atjaii  thmogh  tbiatn,  briwwn 
*  polea  of  a  pIvmtE  batien';  and  these  wiru  Mill  eontmuDtc 
pennaDcnt  nugnciinn  to  ban  of  steel  placed  at  H^Kt  an^lel 
■heir  direirlion.      Iii  ffavnA  Irnn*.  il  hai  been   diMXtrerci''' 
dectnc  anrt   mBpirtic  ociiuti   accnmpiny  each   other,  aul 
proliably  iiii^fiaraEiIti,  aud   ttui  they  are   rcspceliwiy   ai  r 
anftlvA  in   tili-lr  dlrrrliotif^      In   conformity   with   lhi»   UrC 
BUmber  of  interesting  ini1aaw«  of  rgtalnry  oiution  ba*T 

Slanncil  by  llevelo]itn^  cne  infiumce  in  a   radtatir>[^  Ai 
_     I  which  lie  othiy  i»  aJway*  ne«»nntr  joined  in  that  nf  a 
Bar*  of  9ol\  iron,  of  Ihc  horw-s'hoe  form,  have  had 
/  magiiettun,  of  Ihr  grfalrsl  iniimsity,  cotnmunicaicd' 
lem^by  cnvd<i[>)ii|;  tJiem   in  HpinU  of  capper    M-irr-.  nei 
[  tondiicturn  of  frnlvanic '.-Icctriciiy.    They  may  ihusbesaiR 
iup{i<>rl  enormous  wciehl;  and  oni:  conMructud  in  thU  nuni 
by  profcanor  Henry,  ulPrinc^Kon,  has  been  made  to  bcnx 
ral  hundred  {louuds. 

"Routury  uictian  wiafujtgulKd  by  Dr.  WolUiriciDi  Mr.  Paradaj 

dw  flr>l  nliA  netuilly  racRmKlinl  In  making  tlie  poU  ii(  s  — tipM'** 

about  n  vrrtical  uOiulactinir  wirir.     In  uirfirr  tu  UniU  ihe  ncllon  of  ths  I 

Iricilj  lu  cinn  pulw,  iW(r-lhitd«  of  a  ainiill  mvannl  nab  imnivracil  ■«  > 

.   tury,  ibo  \ativt  ond  bciliig  Ikaloiied  hy  a  Ibiexd  to  Uib  Ixiiiom  oT  tbP  i» 

I  WnUinlnu  Die  ronieur;.     Wb^n   ll.u  inignM   whi  ibti*   Atatinj;  ab 

[  fBTlically  wlih  lu  north  polo  oticivc  ihn  nutfnp.t,  a  curTcnt  .if  eWiiH 

>nd  vcri/caUj,  itiiougb  a  win-  louf  |,.i,h  die  m*n^j, 

HnmRdiaUily  Hio  Ri»|tn«t  be|ia  WMUIefruni  l^l■  tu  HaT<t,abiMil  ifcta 

Under  tiia  «unn  ciicuuikiannM  ibr  aouUi  fl"  "f  <)>»  ixacnM  rotate*  A 

tlgbt  10  laft.    It  is  oTidHnt  flvni  ttiia  Mpciiniiiit  tliat  the  wire  nwd 

he  mads  to  mirorm  a  ratBilom  around  tbu  majtnrit,  liuM  ii,e  actiao  tf  U 

ft  mrrontbf  Ihafelentclcliy  an  tbo  nuigovt  uiu«t  nK-nnrily  be  aoc 

I  With  aeoiitipondingrn-at^tloaoftbepaleorihoiiMgnaioa  the 
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in  the  wire.  Thi9  experiment  has  heen  accomplished  by  a  vast  number 
of  contrivances,  and  even  a  small  battery,  consisting  of  two  plates,  has 
performed  the  rotation.** 


"  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  magnet,  and  also  a  cylinder,  revolve 
about  their  own  axis,  which  they  do  with  great  rapidity.  Mercury  has 
been  made  to  rotate  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity;  and  Professor  Ritchie 
has  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Institution  the  singula  spectacle  of  the  rotation 
of  water  by  the  same  means,  while  the  vessel  containing  it  continued 
stationary.  The  water  was  in  a  hollow,  double  cylinder  of  glass,  and  on 
being  made  the  conductor  of  electricity,  was  observed  to  revolve  in  a  re- 
gular vortex,  changing  its  direction  as  the  poles  of  the  battery  were  alter- 
nately changed.** 

•  •  «  •  *  « 

**  But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  of  the  new  force  is  exhibited 
by  coiling  a  copper  wire  so  as  to  form  a  helix,  or  corkscrew,  and  connects 
ing  the  extremities  of  the  wires  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  If 
a  magnetised  steel  bar  or  needle  be  placed  within  the  screw,  so  as  to  rest 
upon  the  lower  and  interior  part,  the  instant  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent 
through  the  wire  of  the  helix,  the  steel  bar  starts  up  by  the  influence  of 
this  invisible  power,  and  remains  suspended  in  the  air  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  gravitation.*' 

It  might  be  fairly  expected  that  as  electricity  not  only  power- 
fully affects  mjignet  bodies,  but  is  actually  capable  of  com- 
municating both  temporary  and  permanent  magnetism,  so, 
conversely,  magnetism  ou^ht  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
electrical  action.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  occurred  to 
Professor  Henry,  at  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  constructing 
his  powerful  temporary  magnet.  He  had  actually  prepared 
an  apparatus,  but  being  by  circumstances  prevented  from  using 
it,  lost  the  honours  of  discovery,  which  were  reaped  by  Fara- 
day. Acting  upon  a  delicate  instrument,  called  the  Galva- 
nometer, the  latter  found  that  the  magnetic  and  electric  fluids 
were  identical  in  their  effects.  Increasing  the  force  of  the 
magnets  employed,  he  agitated  the  limbs  of  a  frog,  produced 
the  spark,  heated  metallic  wires,  and  accomplished  chemical 
decomposition.  Finally,  he  increased  the  intensity  of  these 
actions  by  a  more  perfect  and  forcible  arrangement 

**  A  very  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  formed  of  twelve  steel  plates,  in 
close  approxinration,  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  An  armature, 
consisting  of  a  bar  of  the  purest  sod  iron,  has  each  of  its  ends  bent  at  right 
ancles,  so  that  the  faces  of  those  ends  may  be  brought  directly  opposite 
and  close  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  when  required.  Two  senes  of  cop- 
per wires,  covered  with  silk,  in  order  to  insulate  them,  are  wound  round 
the  bar  of  soft  iron,  as  compound  helices.  The  extremities  of  these  wires, 
having  the  same  direction,  are  in  metallic  connexion  with  a  circular  disc, 
which  dips  into  a  cup  of  mercury,  while  the  ends  of  the  wires  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  are  soldered  to  a  projecting  screw-piece,  which  carries  a 
slip  of  copper  with  two  opposite  points.  The  steel  ma^et  is  stationary; 
but  when  the  armature,  together  with  its  appendages,  is  made  to  rotate 
horizontally,  the  edge  of  the  disc  always  remains  immersed  in  the  mer- 
cury, while  the  points  of  the  copper  slip  alternately  dip  in  it  and  rise 
above  it.  By  the  ordinary  laws  of  indaction,  the  armatare  becomee  i 
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temporary  mR^rnet,  while  its  bent  ends  are  opposite  to  the  poles  of  tlie  steel 
magnet,  and  ceasos  to  be  magnetic  when  they  are  at  rifirht  angles  to  then. 
It  imparts  its  temporary  magnetism  to  the  helices  which  concentrate  it; 
and  while  one  set  conveys  a  current  to  the  disc,  the  other  conducts  the 
opposite  current  to  the  copper  slip.  But  as  the  edge  of  the  revolving  dise 
is  always  immersed  in  the  mercury,  one  set  of  wires  is  constantly  maia- 
tained  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  circuit  is  only  completed  when  a  point 
of  the  copper  slip  dips  in  the  mercury  also;  but  the  circuit  is  broken  the 
moment  that  point  rises  ftbove  it.  Thus,  by  the  rotation  of  the  armatnie, 
the  circuit  is  alternately  broken  and  renewed ;  and  as  it  is  only  at  these 
moments  that  electrical  action  is  manifested,  a  brilliant  spark  takes  place 
.  every  time  the  copper  point  touches  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Platina 
'  wire  is  ignited,  shocks  smart  enough  to  be  disagreeable  are  given,  and 
water  is  decomposed  with  astonishing  rapidity  by  the  same  means,  which 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  identity  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  agencies, 
and  places  Mr.  Faraday,  whose  experiments  established  the  principle,  in 
the  nrst  rank  of  experimental  philosophers.** 

An  entirely  new  source  of  magnetism  was  discovered  bv 
Araeo,  in  rotary  motion.*  A  circular  plate  of  copper  revolv- 
ing immediately  above  or  below  a  magnet,  causes  the  magnet 
.to  tend  to  follow  its  motion;  and  conversely,  a  revolving 
magnet  causes  a  copper  plate  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction. 
The  mere  motion  of  rotation,  therefore,  gives  to  copper  the 
power  of  afi'ecting  the  magnet  Heat  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce electric  currents,  in  the  vicinity  of  magnets,  and  thus  by 
its  agency  to  supply,  in  galvanic  combinations  of  two  metals, 
the  want  of  a  fluid  to  complete  the  circuit  Even  the  same 
metal,  when  unequally  heated,  has  its  clectricnl  equilibrium 
disturbed,  and  thus  the  agency  of  heat,  and  of  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  are  proved  to  aflect  each  other  mutually. 

Light  has  also  a  strong  magnetic  influence.  Oxidulatcd  iron, 
as  was  shown  by  Col.  Gibbs,  exhibits  no  trace  of  magnetic 
virtue,  when  first  raised  from  the  darkness  of  Uie  mine — nor 
does  it  become  magnetic  by  any  exposure  to  air,  in  the  absence 
of  light  But  a  few  hours  of  direct  action  of  the  ra^^s  of  the 
sun,  communicates  to  this  ore  permanent  and  powerful  mag- 
netism. The  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  particularly  of 
certain  portions  of  the  spectrum  upon  steel  bars,  to  which  it 
communicates  permanent  magnetism,  was  observed  many  years 
since  by  an  Italian  experimenter.  Similar  experiments,  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  more  valuable  in  their  results,  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Somerville  herself,  and  have  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  addition  to  the  rays  which  cause  in  man  the  sen- 
sation of  vision,  and  influence  the  local  colour  of  objects,  which 
produce  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  which  influence  chemical 
changes,  the  solar  beam  also  has  parts  which  are  the  direct 
cause  of  magnetism  in  the  substance  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. This  magnetism  again  is  capable  of  exciting  and 
calling  into  action  all  the  phenomena  of  electricity;  these  are 

♦  SecUon  XXXIV. 
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accompanied  by  light,  produce  heat,  have  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  chemical  affinity,  while,  when  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  currents,  they  cause  magnetism  in  bodies  the  least 
susceptible  of  its  influence  under  other  circumstances. 

**In  light,  heat,  and  electricity  or  magnetism,  nature  has  exhibited 

Crinciples  which  do  not  occasion  any  appreciable  change  in  the  weight  of 
odies,  although  their  presence  is  manifested  by  the  most  remaikable 
chemical  and  mechanical  action.  These  agencies  are  so  connected,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  ultimately  be  referred  to  some  one 
power  of  a  higher  order,  in  conformity  with  the  general  economy  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  where  the  most  varied  and  complicated  effects  are 
produced  by  a  small  number  of  universal  laws.  These  principles  pene- 
trate matter  in  all  directions; — their  velocity  is  prodigious,  and  their 
intensity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  develop- 
ment of  electric  currents,  as  well  by  magnetic  as  electric  induction,  the 
similarity  in  their  mode  of  action,  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  but 
above  all  the  production  of  a  spark  from  the  magnet,  the  ignition  of 
metallic  wires,  and  chemical  decomposition,  show  that  magnetism  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  independent  principle.  That  light  is 
visible  heat,  seems  highly  probable;  and  although  the  evolution  of  light 
and  heat  during  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark,  may  be  from  the  com- 
pression of  the  air,  yet  the  development  of  electricity  by  heat,  the 
influence  of  heat  on  magnetic  bodies,  and  that  of  light  on  ihe  vibrations 
of  the  compass,  show  an  occult  connexion  between  all  these  agents,  which 
probably  will  be  one  day  revealed;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  opens  a  noble 
field  of  experimental  research  to  philosophers  of  the  present,  perhaps  of 
future  ages.** 

Mrs.  Somerville's  modesty  has  prevented  her  from  includ- 
ing in  her  argument  the  magnetising  effects  of  the  solar  light, 
the  most  satisfactory  experiments  on  which  are  by  herself,  and 
entitle  her  to  rank  at  no  great  distance  behind  Faraday  him- 
self, as  an  experimental  philosopher. 

The  solar  ray  has  also  the  property  of  causing  chemical 
changes;  the  order  of  chemical  affinity  is  altered  by  tempera- 
ture, and  may  be  completely  inverted  by  electricity.  Can  we 
then  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  important  agencies  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  even  of  chemical  affinity,  to  a  single 
cause — a  cause  as  yet  unknown,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  for- 
ever remain  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  sphere,  but 
which  can  be  studied  in  an  advantageous  manner  in  the  vast 
variety  of  physical,  chemical,  and  even  of  mechanical  action, 
which  it  influences,  even  if  it  be  not  their  original  source. 

To  carry  the  analogy  farther;  not  only  are  there  some 
animals  which  are  endued  with  the  powers  of  producing  elec- 
trical effects,  in  some  cases  similar  to  those  of  the  machme,  in 
others  to  those  of  the  galvanic  pile;  but  all  vital  action  is 
accompanied  by  electrical  phenomena.  Motions  similar  to 
those  of  life,  although  forced  and  preternatural  in  their  appear- 
ance, can  be  produced  by  galvanism  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
for  some  hours  after  death,  but  in  cold-blooded  animals  for  a 
much  longer  time.    The  vegetation  of  plants  is  quickened  by 


nlvanic  electricity;  nnd  it  t»  n'nl,  nlthough  we  received 
lotimatioii  with  liesilxUcin,  that  a  slip  of  ihc  vine,  wilhottt  ft 
or  communication  with  the  earth,  has  been  made  to  bnil. 
hlooynm,  twAr  ami  ripen  its  fruit,  within  the  space  o(  u  ttn 
hours,  by  the  same  powerful  ngcnL  Miy  it  not  then  be  pro- 
bable that  nniiiu]  ami  vc^ctubie  life  consist  in  the  power  n( 
developing  electricity  in  the  bodies  whore  ihey  rr?»iiJe,  mu! 
that  this  electric  action,  iinplyir:^  heat  and  magnetism  »s  it> 
inMiporable  concomitants,  ia  tlic  proximate  cauncoflhc  molinnt, 
the  functions,  unci  the  {growth  of  the  jeonen  aud  speeies  of 
animated  and  organized  nature?  Electrical  currents  modify 
and  destroy  the  influence  of  chemical  nSiriity,  of  which  an 
opposite  stale  of  eleclncity  may  perhaps  be  the  cauBi-;aDd  Ihr 
combinations  of  the  vegetable  nnil  animul  kiofcdoiii  are  utually 
found  in  direct  upposilion  to  the  influence  of  chemical  affinity; 
so  mud)   so,  indeed,  that  do  sooner  haa  life  ccowd,  than  | 


tendency  to  decomposition  ensiiex,  growiag  out  of  the 
cal  affinities  of  the  elements,  which  impel 
new  compounds. 


1,  than  ^^ 
tinils'l^H 


Magnetism  nmy  be  possessed  by  bodies  in  a  purt 
manner,  as  ia  the  case  with  oxidutatcd  iron  and  steel  It  may 
aluo  be  dcreloped,  as  hna  been  seen,  by  rolary  motion.  In  the 
former  case,  there  are  always,  at  least,  two  poles  uf  apposite 
maciietic  chaTncter,  on  the  surface  uf  the  body,  ami  dlaraetri- 
catfy  opposile  to  each  other.  In  nia]ineti»m  ansing  from  rota- 
tion, the  poles  lie  nexr  each  other.  In  observing  the  magnetic 
intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  results  of  (ibserfaUoe 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  hypothesis  uf  pole*  situatrd 
on  the  surface,  but  coincide  cxiictly  with  one  which  supposes 
the  centres  »(  magnetic  attraction  and  rrpiitsion  to  be  indefi- 
nitciy  near  to  each  other,  and  In  the  centre  of  the  lerresli^'  " 
sphere.  It  ia  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  tj 
earth,  as  a  magnet,  h  not  ilinl  ofn  permanently  magnetie  b 
but  is  derived  from  its  rotation  on  an  axis. 

"  Mr.  liatlaw  hns  n^clcmi  this  ustromcly  probobla  hj  fflrmtnif  a  wnodtw 
globe,  with  urnovva  ailmilling  vl'  a  ooppiT  wire  bainK  eotira  aioand'a, 
parallel  w  ihf  MUalor,  from  pole  to  jii-la.  When  a  unrieni  of  nl«ctridt{ 
wns  sent  ihrmiBn  ttio  wire,  n  msgnetie  ne«(ll>,  BiisfiKniltMl  atiirie  tha  g' 
and  iieutralisffTfiom  ihv  bfliinnBi)  of  thn  eiirth'a  lusso'litniiexl:"  '' 
the  plieiioitianii  uf  ihe  <Jlp)>itiK  and  varislion  uroiiles,  accoMti»j[  ic 
tioo*  ill  rp^id  lo  ihe  wooden  eiolie.  At  iliete  can  be  no  ^bt  it.  _ 
sauio  phenutnena  would  be  nihibltcd  by  current*  o(  iheriao,  Inatnt 
voltaic  oWirlfiiy,  if  itio  oroovei  of  ihc  vroitien  clobc  mm  GTIed  fiy  it 
COnstitutHi  of  two  inetnlii,llieoni«  liiglily  prolisb^  liisl  llic  farJU  of  U 
may  be  ih«  gieai  agent  in  developing  ofecnio  currents  In  m  near 
face  of  Ibe  fflrih,  by  iis  netion  npon  the  •nbalnncci  of  which  lhi> 
eompoand,  and  by  ibe  cbansea  in  iu  iouwRiiy,  way  oceuinn  ths  . 
vsriation  of  lli«  ecnnpaia,  nad  other  vlciMlludet  in  i«rre«U)s)  aiifii 
evinced  by  the  disturbance  in  the  dlregtuaa  of  (h«  m         '    " 


inijefi- 
rreslHlH 

of  ttM 

ebodj^ 
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^     same  manner  as  it  influences  the  parallelism  of  the  isothermal  lines.     That 
i     uch  currents  do  exist  in  metalliferous  veins,  appears  from  the  experiments 
I     of  Mr.  Robert  Fox,  in  the  Cornish  copper  mines.   However,  it  is  probable 
that  the  secular  and  periodic  disturbances  in  the  magnetic  force,  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  variety  of  combining  circumstances.    Among  others,  M.  Biot 
'     mentions  the  vicinity  of  mountain  chains  to  the  place  of  observation,  and 
•till  more  the  action  of  extensive  volcanic  fires,  which  change  the  chemi- 
cal state  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  they  themselves  varying  from  age  toage, 
aomo  becoming  extinct,  while  others  burst  into  activity. 

*'  It  is  moreover  probable  that  terrestrial  magnetism  may  be  owing  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  earth's  rotation. 

**  Mr.  Faraday  has  proved  that  all  the  phenomena  of  revolving  plates  may 
be  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.** 

**  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday,  and  also  from  theory,  it  is  poa- 
•ible  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  produce  electric  currents  in  its  owa 
mass.  In  that  case,  they  would  flow  superficially  in  the  meridians,  and 
if  collectors  could  be  applied  at  the  equator  and  poles,  negative  electricity 
would  be  collected  at  the  equator,  and  positive  at  the  poles ;  but  without 
•omething  equivalent  to  conductors  to  complete  the  circuit,  these  currents 
coald  not  exist.** 

An  equivalent  for  conductors  is  to  be  found  in  the  rarity  of 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Electricity  is  confined 
upon  the  surface  of  bodies  by  the  pressure  of  dry  atmospheric 
air,  but  darts  off  from  those  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump;  and  as  this  would  account  for  the  return  of  the  electric 
currents  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  we  may  admit  that 
those  which  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  would  cause,  do  in 
fact  exist.  The  return  of  these  currents  in  their  circulation 
through  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  would,  like  elec- 
tricity in  tlie  vacuum  of  an  air  pump,  become  visible  under 
phenomena,  similar  to  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  of  which 
such  an  action  furnishes  a  probable  explanation. 

Rising  thus  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
are  led  to  the  comparison  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  with  other 
brilliant  phenomena,  known  under  the  class  of  Meteoric.  Some 
of  these  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  earth  itself,  or  may,  as  has 
been  surmised  by  some,  be  projected  from  the  moon;  but  there 
is  a  more  probable  theory. 

**  For  aught  we  know,  myriads  of  bodies  m?ij  be  wandering  in  space, 
unseen  by  us,  of  whose  nature  we  can  form  no  idea,  and  still  less  of  the 
part  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  the  universe :  nor  is  this  an  unwar- 
rantable presumption ;  many  8ui:h  <locoiue  within  the  sphere  of  theearth'a 
attraction,  are  ignited  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  precipitated  witli  great  violence  on  the  earth.  The 
fall  of^ meteoric  stones  is  much  more  fre(|ucnt  than  is  generally  believed ; 
hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  instances  occurring,  and  if  it  be  conai- 
dered'  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  earth  is  inhabited,  it  may  be  presumed, 
'lliat  numbers  full  in  the  ocean,  or  on  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  laud,  un- 
aeen  by  man.  They  are  sonietimes  of  great  magnitude ;  the  volume  of 
■everal  has  exceeded  that  of  the  planet  Ceres,  which  is  about  aeventj 
^iles  in  diameter«  One  which  passed  within  twenty-five  miles  of  ua,  waa 
lated  to  weigh  about  six  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  to  move  with  a 
3i>* 
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ftloeity  of  about  twenty  miles  io  a  eecond— «  fiBffment  of  it  mloaa  xeacbai 
the  earth." 

Siich  bodies  then,  are,  in  fact,  comets  *of  less  size,  of  whidi 
a  probability  exists  that,  at  least,  eleven  millions  may  come 
within  the  known  limits  of  our  system,  and  revolve  in  orbits^ 
having  the  sun  in  their  common  focus. 

Comets  have  this,  in  common  with  planets,  that  they  revolve 
around  the  sun  as  a  centre  of  force,  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  Kepler;  but  these  orbits  are,  in  those  of  most  early  discove- 
ry, extremely  eccentric;  their  inclinations  at  every  possible 
angle,  and  the  direction  of  their  motion,  often  retrograde.  More 
recently,  comets  having  orbits  of  less  eccentricity  and  shorter 

Sriods,  have  been  discovered ;  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
iir  new  planets,  having  orbits  of  greater  eccentricity  and  larger 
angles  of  inclination.  Thus,  it  appears  difficult  to  say  at  what 
point  the  terms  of  comet  and  planet  respectively  begin.  The 
line  is  still  drawn  between  the  small  planets,  and  the  comets  of 
short  period;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  but  even  probable,  that 
other  small  bodies  may  be  discovered,  intermediate  in  the 
eccentricity  and  inclination  of  their  orbits. 

We  have  thus,  following  in  a  great  measure  the  steps  of  Mrs. 
Somerville,  performed  the  circuit  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
returned  to  the  point  whence  we  set  out  The  fall  of  an  apple 
led  Newton  to  infer,  that  the  same  cause  which  brought  heavy 
bodies  to  the  ground,  retained  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  pre- 
vented it  from  flying  off;  affecting  the  companion  of  the  earth, 
it  was  easy  to  infer  from  analogy,  that  an  identical  force  caused 
the  earth  to  circulate  around  the  sun,  the  planets  to  describe 
their  orbits,  and  their  satellites  to  attend  them  in  their  course. 
Finally,  this  force  is  not  confined  to  our  system  alone,  but  is 
obeyed  throughout  the  most  distant  regions  of  space. 

"  Whatever  the  laws  may  be  that  obtain  in  llie  more  distant  regions  of 
creation,  we  are  assured  that  one  alone  regulates  ihe  moiions,  not  only  of 
our  own  system,  but  also  the  binary  systems  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  as 
general  laws  form  the  ultimate  object  of  philosophical  research,  we  cannot 
conclude  these  remarks  w  iihout  considering  the  nature  of  gravitation — that 
extraordinary  power,  whose  effects  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace 
through  some  of  their  mazes.  It  was  at  one  time  imagined,  that  the  accel- 
eration in  the  moon's  mean  motion  was  occasioned  by  the  successive  trana- 
inission  of  the  gravitating  force;  but  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  order  to 
produce  this  effect,  its  velocity  must  be  about  fifty  millions  of  times  as 
great  as  that  of  light,  which  flies  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  miles  in  a 
second  ;  its  action,  even  at  the  distance  of  the  sun,  must  therefore  he  con- 
•idered  as  instantaneous;  yet  so  remote  are  the  fixed  stars,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  sun  has  any  sensible  influence  on  them. 

"  The  curves  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  move  by  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  are  only  lines  of  the  second  order;  the  attraction  of  spheroids, 
according  to  any  other  law  of  force  than  that  of  gravitation,  would  have 
been  much  more  complicated ;  and,  as  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  matter  oiight 
have  been  moved,  according  to  an  infinity  of  law^,  it  may  be  conduded, 
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that  g^yitation  most  have  been  selected  by  Divine  Wisdom  cot  of  an  infi- 
nity of  others,  as  the  most  simple^  and  that  which  gives  the  greatest  stabi- 
lity to  the  celestial  motions.'* 

In  cons^uence  of  this  simplicity,  the  motions  of  the  celes- 
tial* bodies  are  independent  of  their  magnitudes  and  distances; 
a  very  different  law  holds  good  when  the  particles  of  matter 
are  placed  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other;  and  our  au- 
thoress seems  to  think  it  probable,  that,  as  the  law  of  force 
varies  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale,  it  may  also  vary  at  the 
other,  and  not  be  the  same  in  every  part  of  space. 

**  As  far  as  human  knowledge  extends,  the  intensity  of  gravitation  has 
never  varied  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system ;  nor  does  even  analogy 
lead  us  to  expect  that  it  should  ;  on  the  c-ontrary,  there  is  ever^  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  laws  of  the  universe  are  immutable,  like  their  Author.** 

*'  Nor  can  we  suppose  the  structure  of  the  globe  alone  to  be  exempt 
from  the  general  fiat,  though  ages  may  pass  before  the  changes  it  has  un- 
dergone, or  that  are  now  in  progress,  can  be  referred  to  existing  causes  with 
the  same  certainty  with  which  the  motions  of  the  planets,  with  all  their 
periodic  and  secular  variations,  are  referable  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
traces  of  extreme  antiquity,  perpetually  occurring  to  the  geologist,  give 
that  information  as  to  the  orizin  of  things,  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  universe.  They  date  the  beginning  of  time  with  regard  to  our 
system  ;  since  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  earth 
was  cotemporaneous  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  planets  ;  but  they  show 
that  creation  is  the  work  of  Him  with  whom  *a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.' " 

The  action  of  gravitation  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  dynam- 
ics, which  can  be  studied  in  their  effects  upon  terrestrial  bo- 
dies. A  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  indispensable  in  the  study 
of  physical  astronomy.  We  hence  learn  the  stability  of  the 
rotary  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  immutability  of  the 
length  of  the  day.  The  mutual  action  of  the  bodies  not  only 
affects  their  motions,  but  influences  those  of  fluids  on  their  sur- 
face, and  determines  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  study  of  the  latter  includes  the  property 
of  elasticity  which  it  possesses,  its  variable  density,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  heat  The  atmosphere  is  the  vehicle  of  sound;  and 
receiving  as  well  as  communicating  heat  to  the  earth,  influences 
climate,  and  is  formed  into  currents,  constituting  constant, 
|)eriodic,  or  variaIHe  winds.  Light,  in  its  passage  through  the 
atmosphere,  is  deflected  from  its  course,  as  it  is  in  all  transpa- 
rent media:  such  media  also  cause  the  dispersion  of  light,  and 
affect  the  visible  rays  of  the  solar  beam  with  various  colours, 
and,  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  we 
learn  the  mode  of  its  propagation,  and  the  cause  of  the  local 
colours  of  objects. 

«  SecUon  XXXVII. 
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"  By  the  eclipses  of  Japiter^s  satellites,  the  velocity  of  light  is 
tained,  SDd  that  velocity  in  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  furnishes  the 
only  direct  proof  of  the  real  motion  of  the  Earth.  The  effects  of  the  invi- 
sible rays  of  light  are  immediately  connected  with  chemica^  action ;  and 
heat,  forming  a  part  of  the  solar  ray,  so  essential  to  animated  and  inani- 
mated  existence,  whether  considered  as  invisible  light,  or  as  a  distinct  qi»> 
lity,  is  too  important  an  agent  in  the  economy  of  creation,  not  to  hold  a 
principal  part  in  the  order  of  physical  science.  Whence  follows  its  dis- 
tribution over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  its  power  on  the  geological  revolo- 
tions  of  our  planet,  its  influence  on  the  atmosphere  and  on  climate,  and  its 
effects  on  vegetable  and  animal  life,  evinced  in  the  localities  of  beings  on 
the  earth,  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  air.  The  connexion  of  heat  with  elec- 
trical phenomena,  and  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  all 
its  energetic  effects,  its  identity  with  magnetism,  and  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  polarity,  can  only  be  understood  from  the  theories  of  those  invi- 
sible agents,  and  are,  probably,  the  principal  causes  of  chemical  aflinities. 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  in  illustration  of  the  immediate  con- 
nexion of  the  physical  sciences,  most  of  which  are  united  still  more  closely 
by  the  common  bond  of  analysis,  which  is  daily  extendinfjr  its  empire,  and 
will,  ultimate1y«  embrace  almost  every  object  of  nature  in  its  formule. 

**  These  formule,  emblematic  of  Omniscience,  condense  into  a  few  sym- 
bols the  immutable  law  of  the  universe.  This  mighty  instrument  of  human 
power  itself  originates  in  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  rests  upon  a  few  fundamental  axioms,  which  have  eternally  existed  in 
Him  who  implanted  them  in  the  breast  of  man,  when  he  created  him  after 
his  own  image." 

Such  is  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  the  work  before  us,  and 
when  we  compare  its  elegant  simplicity,  its  profound  science, 
and  the  reference  at  every  step  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of 
this  "  universal  frame  thus  wondrous  fair,"  with  the  ponderous 
and  often  unmanageable  learning  which  has  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  natural  religion,  under  the  will  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  had  the 
liberal  bequest  of  that  nobleman  been  opened  to  competition, 
this  work  must  have  carried  off  the  palm.  Such  competition 
might,  indeed,  have  called  out  popular  talent  and  learning  equal 
to  that  of  our  authoress;  but  she  stands  at  present  far  superior, 
in  the  adaptation  of  her  mind  to  the  objects  of  the  testator,  to 
any  of  those  among  whom  the  legacy  has  been  divided,  although 
the  chosen  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  a  few  instances,  ventured  to  dissent 
from  her  conclusions;  but  she  is  in  both  cjises  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe;  and  even  without 
such  authorities  on  her  side,  we  would  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pute her  position  with  fear  and  trembling:  the  most,  indeed, 
that  we  can  urge  is,  that  these  points  are  by  no  means  settled, 
and 

**  Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est." 

We  had  just  completed  our  review  from  the  English  copy, 
when  we  were  gratified  by  seeing  before  us  an  American 
edition  of  the  work.  So  small  is  the  encouragement  our  country 
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has  recently  aflbrded  to  works  of  pure  science,  that  we  had 
feared  that  even  in  the  popular  form  which  Mrs.  Somerville 
has  chosen,  a  publisher  would  hardly  have  been  found  suffici- 
ently bold  to  undertake  it  That  such  a  degree  of  courage 
has  existed  among  our  booksellers,  is  a  source  of  no  small 
pleasure  to  us;  and  we  cheerfully  add  to  what  we  have  already 
said  in  commendation  of  the  work,  that  it  is  the  very  best 
general  view  of  the  physical  sciences  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  contains  recent  discoveries  which  have  not  yet 
beeif  engrafted  upon  any  complete  treatises;  that  while  it  may  be 
consulted  with  profit  by  the  most  proficient,  it  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  tyro.  Above  all,  it  incul- 
cates, at  every  step,  that  reverence  for  the  divine  author  of  the 
laws  which  it  illustrates,  without  which  the  study  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  might  be  worse  than  useless. 


Art.  XVI. — The  •Autobiography y  TimeSy  Opinions j  and 
Contemporaries  of  Sir  Egerton  BrydgeSy  Bart.  K,  L 
{per  legem  terras)  Baron  Chandos  of  Sudeley,  fyc.  Two 
volumes.     London,  1834. 

This  is  not  the  work  to  justify  us  in  asserting  its  author's 
right  to  have  his  name  inscribed  amid  the  stars,  as  its  very 
object  is  to  show  that  the  path  pursued  by  him  is  not  the  one 
which  leads  to  that  shining  goal.  The  right  path,  however,  it 
may  be  said  to  indicate  in  a  negative  manner  at  least,  by  the 
demonstration  it  affords  of  the  wrong  one,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  different  course  for  eventual  success.  In  this  respect 
it  possesses  a  value  of  a  most  important  character,  such  as  re- 
commends it  to  an  attentive  perusal,  and  even  to  positive  study. 
Few  works  have  ever  appeared  which  inculcate  with  more 
clearness  and  force  than  it  does,  the  indispensableness  of  system, 
resolution,  and  perseverance  in  literary  labour,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  full  reward  in  the  excellence  of  what  is  accom- 
plished, the  applause  that  will  be  gained,  and  the  self-satisfaction 
which  must  accrue,  in  consequence  of  the  striking  evidence 
it  presents  of  the  inevitable  result  of  the  want  of  those  re- 
quisites— the  impressive  picture  of  disappointment,  mortifi- 
cation, and  unhappiness  produced  by  inconstancy  of  purpose, 
and  obedience  to  mere  impulse  and  morbid  influences.  The 
person  who  has  furnished  us  with  this  salutary  lesson  in  the 
volumes  we  are  noticing,  is  a  man  formed  in  no  ordinary 
mould;  liberally  endowed  by  nature  with  the  means  of  distinc- 
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tion,  both  as  regards  the  capability  and  the  desire  of  soaring 
^  beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate."  This,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, he  has  effected:  but  not  in  a  degree  commensurate  with 
his  aspirations,  from  the  circumstance  we  have  intimated.  He 
has  failed  in  winning  the  race,  not  because  he  was  seduced  to 
turn  aside  by  the  glitter  of  the  golden  apples,  nor  because  he 
ever  thought,  like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  that  he  had  gained  a 
sufficient  advance  to  permit  him  to  repose,  but  on  account  of  an 
irregular  volition  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  which  often  caused 
him  to  hesitate,  to  falter,  to  stop;  and  now  hie  beholds  himself, 
when  the  allotted  period  of  his  contest  has  nearly  expired,  still 
too  far  behind,  to  perceive  more  than  that  glimmer  of  hope  of 
obtaining  what  he  covets,  which  cannot  cease  to  illumine,  how- 
ever faintly,  his  way,  as  long  as  his  heart  continues  to  beat 
Hence  nhese  tears' — this  series  of  lamentations  in  two  vo- 
lumes— this  succession  of  pages  bewailing  and  condemning  the 
errors  which  have  occasioned  him  to  suffer  a  greater  loss  than 
that  which  so  deeply  afflicted  the  Emperor  Titus;  the  loss, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  a  life-time  instead  of  a  day. 

One  might  suppose,  indeed,  from  his  complaints,  that  he  con- 
siders himself  the  only  unhappy  person  in  the  world,  altliough 
the  poet,  whom  he  almost  worships,  might  have  taught  him 
better  in  a  stanza,  not  th^  less  true,  alas!  for  its  levity: 

Ah,  what  is  man !  what  perils  do  enviroa 
The  happiest  mortals,  even  after  dinner; 
A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  fate  allows  the  luckiest  sinner. 

Fortunately  they  are  not  altogether  monotonous,  as  at  one 
time  he  breathes  out  his  griefs  in  plaintive  accents,  "qualis  po- 
pulea  maerens  Philomela  sub  umbra;"  at  another,  "strikes  the 
deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre"  with  all  the  energy  of  an  indignant 
and  defying  spirit. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  his 
example  as  a  warning,  that  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  thus  laid 
open  to  us  the  regrets  and  bitterness  to  which  he  is  a  prey- 
that  he  has  thus  presented  himself  to  the  world  as  a  self-accuser, 
and  unforgiving  judge  of  the  delinquencies  which  have  caused 
the  gloomy  clouds  of  discontent  to  gather  around  his  setting 
sun. 

With  the  sincerest  disposition  to  be  charitable,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  another  motive — of  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
not  himself  distinctly  conscious — was  constantly  and  potently 
operative.  Almost  every  page  begets  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  his  repentance,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  not  altogether  of 
that  wholesome  kind  which  is  willing  to  submit  to  humilia- 
tion; that  the  leaven  of  self-complacency  is  as  strongly  at  work 
as  ever;  and  that  he  is  passionately  desirous,  though  he  may 
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not  acknowledge  it  even  to  his  own  bosom,  of  impressing  the 
world  with  the  same  idea  of  his  faculties  as  he  entertains 
himself.  The  yearning  is  ever  apparent  to  impart  the  convic- 
tion that  he  possessed  the  power  of  accomplishing  more  than 
he  performed,  and  this  in  no  limited  degree.  He  would  have 
us  to  believe,  not  merely  how  "  sweet  an  Ovid"  has  been 
lost,  but  how  grand  a  Milton  has  been  wasted  in  a  writer 
of  sonnets,  essays,  novels,  and  criticisiT\s,  in  consequence  of  his 
want  of  self-control — that, had  his  morale  been  in  harmony 
with  his  intellectual  part,  he  would  have  been  able  to  achieve 
the  most  splendid  triumphs.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we 
give  this  as  the  burden  of  his  song;  although,  of  course,  he 
does  not  assert  it  in  so  many  words.  -There  is  often  no  more 
conclusive  proof  of  pride  than  an  excess  of  humility ^^  even 
when  it  is  not  positively  affected,  and  the  person  who  makes 
the  avowal  of  his  failings,  thinks  himself  sincere  in  his  self- 
abasement  The  confession  which  proceeds  to  the  extreme  of 
candour,  in  which  the  confessing  person  seems  to  take  a  species 
of  pleasure  in  excoriating  his  heart,  in  most  instances,  is  uttered 
more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow.  It  results  rather  from  the  ex- 
acerbation of  wounded  egotism  wreaking  its  vengeance,  as  it 
were,  upon  itself,  for  its  fancied  wrongs,  than  from  the  influence 
of  compunctious  visitings,  and  chastening  grief.  Sir  Egerton, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  irritated,  in  a  measure,  against 
himself,  for  those  deficiencies  which  have  deprived  him  of  the 
prize  for  which  he  '^  sighed  like  a  furnace,"  and  has  sought 
vent  for  his  exasperated  feelings  in  dragging  his  infirmities, 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  satisfaction,  before  the  public  eye,  and 
making  them  the  solvers  and  apologists  of  his  failure;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  deriving  another  kmd  of  gratification  from 
the  idea  of  thus  communicating  the  belief  that  he  might  have 
been  all  that  he  desired,  had  it  not  been  for  their  interference. 
Only  let  this  be  believed  and  he  cares  not  how  derogatory  and 
heavy  a  load  of  sins  he  places  upon  his  shoulders,  if  necessary 
to  be  borne  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Yet  there  is 
so  much  earnestness  and  genuineness  in  his  opinion  of  himself, 
so  total  an  absence  of  every  thing  like  coxcombry  in  his  ego- 
tism, that  we  cannot  be  offended  by  it,  but  are  rather  induced 
to  sympathise  with  it  in  a  degree,  however  exaggerated,  in 
fact,  it  may  appear  to  our  apprehension.  Sincerity  generally 
possesses  a  charm  of  sufficient  virtue  to  counteract  almost  any 
disagreeable  attributes  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  dis- 
played. It  is  the  mincing,  shuffling  gait  of  that  self-conceit 
which  seems  to  be  half  afraid  of  proceeding  in  the  path  in 
which  it  has  set  out,  as  if  by  no  means  sure  of  its  ground,  and 
suspicious  that  it  is  making  a  ridiculous  figure,  or  the  vapour- 
ing and  swaggering  of  a  braggadocio  spirit,  wounding  our  own 
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self-love  by  impudent  assumptions  of  superiority,  that  create 
the  incredxilus  odi  feeling  in  our  breasts,  and  excite  a  sensation 
akin  to  nausea. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Egerton,  also,  the  singular  unreserve  with 
which  he  discloses  his  failings,  however  indicative,  as  we  have 
intimated,  of  a  particular  phase  of  the  spirit  of  pride,  yet 
tends  materially  to  neutralize  the  disagreeable  effects  of  his 
self-complacent  lucubrations.  We  are  unfortunsrtely  always 
too  glad  to  believe  ill  of  our  neighbour,  to  refuse  credence  to 
his  detraction  of  himself;  and  nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  enable  him  to  win  our  confidence  and  good  will,  so  as  to 
render  us  patient,  even  acquiescing  listeners,  to  his  discourses 
upon  the  same  subject,  when  his  tone  is  reversed,  than  an 
unequivocal  avowal  of  his  defects. 

We  may  copy  here  one  of  his  apologies  or  explanations,  "in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  autobiography  is  written. 

'*  It  may  be  said,  th^t  these  confessions  are  trifles,  which  inatraet 
nobody,  and  concern  nobody.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  many  eulight- 
ened  sages:  they  think  that  the  peculiarities  of  manners,  as  well  as  the 
precise  traits  ot  mind,  even  of  the  most  obscure  beings,  are  inttnietlTe 
information  to  those  who  study  the  intellectual  conformations  of  haman 
nature.  Addison,  in  an  introductory  letter  of  the  Spectator,  speaks  of  this 
curiosity  as  inherent  in  man*8  existence.  I  never  took  up  a  book  which  I 
could  read,  without  wishing  to  know  the  character  and  history  of  the 
author.  But  what  is  it  to  tell  the  facts,  that  he  was  born,  married  or 
lived  single,  and  died?  What  is  common  to  all,  can  convey  no  informi^ 
tion.  We  desire  to  know  an  author's  feelings,  his  temper,  his  disposition, 
his  modes  of  thinking,  and  his  habits; — nay,  even  his  person,  his  voice, 
and  his  mode  of  expressing  himself;  the  society  in  whicrh  he  has  lived, 
and  the  images  and  lessons  which  attended  upon  his  cradle.  How  has 
he  lived  and  acted,  who  takes  upon  himself  to  teaeh  othersl  He  pens 
uoble  thoughts: — does  he  feel  and  think  noblyl  He  talks  of  the  love  of 
retirement: — is  he  strong  enouoh  to  love  solitude?  He  affects  to  despise 
the  world: — does  he  really  fly  from  it?  Is  he  gay,  while  he  pretends  to  be 
melancholy?  Is  he  a  matttT-of-fact  man,  while  he  represents  himself  to 
be  visionary?  Is  he  absorbed  in  selfish  craft,  while  he  assumes  to  be 
frank  and  self-forgetful?  Does  he  delight  in  the  artiflcial  customs  of 
society,  while  he  boasts  of  his  passionate  and  engrossing  love  of  the 
charms  of  nature?  Then  his  writings  are  empty  words,  which  we  dis- 
card with  disgust. 

••1  have  seen  men  who  have  written  sentimentally,  but  when  they  came 
into  society,  dealt  in  nothing  but  unfeeling  and  heartless  raillery:  these 
men  put  on  a  mask  when  they  vrite;  and  whoever  examines  their  literary 
productions  merely,  will  find  proofs  of  it  in  every  passage.  Neither  Rous- 
seau nor  Byron  could  have  written  as  they  did,  unless  they  had  been 
enthusiasts;  yet  it  was  a  striking  weakness  of  Byron,  that  he  was  asham- 
ed of  his  enthusiasm. 

"In  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  tendency  to  excess; 
and  experience  alone  can  show  the  nice  line  of  boundaries.  Thus  it  is 
that  biography  is  nothing*  unless  it  aids  to  the  knowledge  of  these  bound- 
aries.  Human  nature  might  be  very  good,  and  sometimes  is  so;  but  in 
general,  it  is  very  bad.  They  who  guide  their  outward  manners  and 
actions  by  principle  and  rule,  may  seem  very  good  members  of  society; 
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bat  I  had  rather  tmst  to  inborn  groodness  of  dispoaition:  the  former  are 
often  secretly  corrupt  and  heartleaa. 

'*  We  are  deairooato  see  men's  minds,  when  not  dressed  for  company,  in 
the  3ame  way  as  a  coxcomb's  person  is  made  up  by  the  tailor,  or  a  lady's 
shape  by  the  milliner.  If  he  be  an  author,  we  can  learn  nothingr  with  cer- 
tainty from  his  mere  compositions,  uncompared  with  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  private  nature;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  that  internal  proof  of 
sincerity,  which  very  few  have  the  force  to  throw  into  their  writing. 
But  the  very  greatest  poets  never  put  a  character  into  their  works,  distinct 
from  their  own:  witness  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Byron. 

"Let  us  inquire  closely  of  ourselves  what  curiosity  we  should  wish  to 
have  gratified:— should  we  not  delight  to  have  the  frank  story  of  the  lives 
and  flings  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Rogers, 
Moore  and  Wilson,  related  by  themselves!  With  whom  they  lived  early; 
how  their  bent  took  a  decided  course;  their  likes  and  dislikes;  their  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles;  their  tastes;  their  passions;  the  rocks  they  are  con- 
scious of  having  split  upon;  their  regrets;  their  complacencies,  and  their 
self-justifications!  Byron*s  *  Autobiography,'  which  Moore  put  into  the 
fire,  is  said  to  have  been  coarsely  written;  and  therefore  I  do  not  regret 
it:  his  own  poems  are  his  best  biography. 

**  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  sarcastic  observations  to  which  the  last  para- 
graph exposes  me.  '  Adroit  such  a  curiosity  to  exist,  with  regard  to  the 
names  you  have  enumerated,  does  it  therefore  apply  to  such  a  man  as 
Yourself  r  The  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  valuable  even  when  exhi- 
bited in  the  mental  movements  of  obscure  men.  This  is  the  only  reply  I 
shall  make..  The  names  of  obscure  men  now  find  their  way  into  puoiic 
obituaries;  and  if  I  am  to  be  spoken  of,  let  me  be  *  spoken  of  as  I  am,' 
and  have  *  naught  set  down  in  malice.'  Burke  thought  that  he  could  live 
down  calumny.  I  rarely  differ  from  that  great  and  wise  man's  opinions: 
on  this  I  think  he  had  a  false  reliance,  and  was  mistaken;  a  calumny 
uncontradicted  will  be  taken  fur  a  truth.'* 

In  their  way,  these  volumes  are  almost  perfection.  As  an 
exhibition  of  character,  and  of  a  character  of  no  common 
interest  and  species,  wc  are  not  acquainted  with  a  work  by 
which  they  are  surpassed.  The  whole  man  to  whom  they 
refer,  is  exposed  in  the  clearest  light,  not  only  where  he  him- 
self is  correct  in  his  self-delineation,  but  even  where  he  most 
demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  precept  of  the  wise 
man — y»idi  c^i  «wtw. — Even  the  minor  traits  of  his  character  are 
easily  discoverable,  in  spiteof  hisown  apparent  ignorance  of  them 
at  times.  They  are  fully  perceptible  under  the  thin  veil  which 
delusion  may  have  placed  before  them;  or  rather  we  might 
.«iay,  that  this  very  delusion  furnishes  often  additional  facilities 
for  the  insight  and  knowledge  desired.  His  feelings  and  senti- 
ments have  all  too  decided  an  influence  over  him,  to  allow 
him  to  conceal  them,  if  he  would;  and  the  very  attempt  to  do 
80,  whether  through  error  or  design,  only  serves  to  bring  them 
out  into  still  holder  relief,  the  struggle  which  they  make  to 
exhibit  themselves  against  every  effort  at  suppression,  develop- 
ing their  utmost  strength.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  very 
itults  of  the  work,  as  abstractedly  considered  they  would  be 
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dcemei),  may  be  n'l^anied  as  positive  merits.     Tlie  emiRMfl 
Dpinions,  eiiiolioDS,  hiuI  juilgnienLs  of  one  kincl   or  inolhuiv 
the  irrc^laritScsof  thought,  and  iddiIkmI,  >nc)  ittyle^  upon  wUiA 
a  sentence  of  curxlemnBtian  might  juMi/  be  passed,  if  Uu^ 
were  taken  by  thcm»elvcs,HfibrdiDghere,  as  thvy  do,  imporUnl. 
imiicatitma  uf  ihu  author','*  ctiaraclcr,  arc  of  iiidispeniuble 
anco  to  the  accomplish  input  of  tlte  very  object  of  the  tti 
lion.    The  lights  and  shades  uf  the  picture  are  ihtH  exntbii 
!ia  as  to  furni^  a  portraiture  of  the  most  satisfaolorjr  kind. 
The  dcfccU,  howtsvur,  to  which  wo  have  adverted,  are  neit 
few  nor  iilighL    The  one  which  in  a  literar>'  point  of  rJea 
moat   prominent,  and    first   strikes  the    reiracr    «i  ht  nm 
hia  eyes  over  the  tables  of  cimtcnl.i,  la  the  dcsullarj,  ram- 
blinj^  way,  in  which  thcae  succeed  rach  other—*  jusiMi- 
•ition  of  flubjccU,  tnich  aa  might  )<uid  tiim   to  inugiaa  iiM 
they    are    indebted    for    their   places   to    the    oncnboa  i 
being  shaken  from  the  urn  of  chance.     He  btholiu  «  nuj^ 
maze,  tiu-  very  reverse  of  that  dcscrilred  by  Pope— one  tv  i 
appearance  devoid  altogether  of  plan — which  ininicilialeljr  li 
him  into  tiinl  predominant  feature  of  the  auUtor*j>  mind,  iti  wa 
o^  precision  and  method.    Sir  E^rton  tells  us  hitn»e)^  m  H 

■     commencement,  that  he  claims  ihr  priviiceu  of  rambling 
wildly  as  Montaigne,  and  certainly  he  has  oone  jusUuo  tu  I 
claim.     Untu-ia  the  discord  of  hi«  tranwitiono  be  liu-tnoDjr  i 
underatuod,    he   has  completely  equalled    tlie    Karruloui  ( 
Frenchman,  as  to  the  poiut  in  which  h<:  Uikcti  him  Tur  hia  nunL 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  acquire  any  thing  like  a  eontitiunuau 
latiafnetory  perception  t»f  the  stream  of  his  life,  from  the  iiu 
merable  mcanderings  and  retrogressioaa  with  which  Jt  is  hi 
prcHcnled;  tu  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  a  thread  (u  cunducl  y^ 
through  this  intricate  labyrintli  tif  spcculaliona  and  critiouoai 
snd    lamun  tut  ions,  and   dcnunciatiunM,  and   cnmpltunbL     Oai 
topic  trends  upun  the  heels  of  another  in  t})c  most  irnpcttinis 
manner,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  chapters  huvo  about  as  mw.. 
natural  connexion  with  the  beginnings,  as  the  fi.shV  tail  wit 

I  the  muHer  foTTnoaa  stiperne — the  bust  of  the  beautiful  womai 
He  never  monwver  appears  to  look  back,  whilst  writing,  i 
what  he  has  previously  indited,  aud  in  conseauen*^,  he  mi 
times  not  only  guilty  of  confusion,  but  of  rejietiiion,  and  en 
contradiction.  It  should  he  olwcrvcd,  however,  tJtal  almost « 
his  etTuaions,  little  commuuion  as  they  muy  have  with  th 
immediate  neighbour*,  are  like  concentric  cii-elcs,  and  I 
common  point  is  himselt  lie  scarcely  makes  a  recnark  whj 
has  not  a  "  s<}^umting"  in  that  direction  somchun-  or  enott 
thither  his  opinions  on  almost  all  uibjtxts  tend — **thei«ll 
begin,  and  there  they  end,"  ii     *  '     '        "' 

diustration  from  Whitehead, 
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"  As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life  blood  pours  its  genial  store; 
Though,  taking  each  a  various  way, 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  ev'ry  artery,  ev'ry  vein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  aipin, 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career. 
But  still  return  and  centre  there." 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  a  species  of  consistency 
and  individuality  to  the  work,  preventing  it  from  being  a  mere 
jumble  of  heterogeneous  effusions.  This  is  the  string  on  which 
Its  jewels  are  all  hung,  dissimilar  as  are  their  colours  and  vari- 
ous their  descriptions. 

For  his  garrulity  and  querulousness,  his  old  age  may  be  ad- 
duced as  an  excuse,  but  at  times  they  task  the  reader's  patience 
in  a  way  to  render  him  almost  forgetful  of  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  a  hoary  head.  A  great  deal  of  matter  is  intro- 
duced which  may  be  very  interesting  to  Sir  Egerton,  but  can 
be  of  no  earthly  value  to  any  one  else,  especially  the  pedi- 
grees of  many  of  his  acquaintances,  of  whom  no  one  ever  heard 
before,  or  wishes  to  hear  again.  There  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual named  in  these  volumes  whose  genealogy  he  does  not 
trace,  and  if  he  omits  it,  he  always  takes  care  to  give  particular 
information  where  it  may  be  found.  As  to  his  own  nobility, 
«t  from  between  the  wind  and  it  Stemmataj  quidfaciuni? 
IS  the  last  question  which  he  would  ever  propound.  Having 
fiuled  in  causing  a  title  which  he  claimed,  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  he  will  not  forego  it,  but  continues  to 
style  himself  a  baron  "  by  the  law  of  the  land."  There  is  no 
want  of  excuse,  indeed,  for  his  "  boast  of  heraldry*'  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  his  family,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  illustrious  as  that  of 
any  noble  in  England,  his  mother  being  a  descendant  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  young- 
est sister  and  co-heir  of  King  Henry  VHI,  who  was  first  married 
to  Louis  XH.  of  France;  and  his  father  of  Johannes  de  Burgo, 
ESarl  of  Comyn,  in  Normandy,  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that  he  invariablypost- 
poncs  rank  to  intrinsic  merits,  in  his  speculations.  These 
indeed  arc  often  admirable.  He  thinks  for  the  most  part  with 
justness  and  vigour,  and  expresses  himself  generally  in  a  style 
at  once  nervous,  pure,  facile  and  elegant  He  may  truly  boast 
of  being  abundant  in  ideas,  and  ideas  that  are  not  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  The  work  .before  us  is  a  perfect  mine  of  thought. 
Were  there  more  consecutiveness  in  his  reflections,  he  might 
be  deemed  an  essayist  of  almost  the  highest  order. 

Sir  Eeerton  Brj'dges  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November,  the 
eighth  child,  and  second  surviving  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  famity.    The  place  of  his  birth  was 
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the  manor  house  of  Wootton,  between  Canterbury  and  Dover. 
His  mother  was  an  Egerton,  a  stock,  as  we  have  stated,  among  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  takes  especial  care 
that  his  readers  shall  not  be  ignorant  He  was  furnished,  of  course, 
with  the  best  means  of  education  which  schools  and  universi- 
ties could  afford,  although  his  peculiar  tastes  and  temperament 
seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  attaining  any  remarkable 
proficiency  in  those  severer  branches  of  study  which  are  the 
most  beneficial  in  their  effects  upon  the  juvenile  mind.  At 
Canterbury  school,  where  he  remained  from  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  eighteen,  he  was  second  in  his  class,  the  first  place  being 
occupied  by  the  late  Lord  Tcnterden,  then  Charles  Abbott.  The 
steady,  regular  industry  and  solid  talents  of  the  latter,  gave  him 
the  same  superiority  at  school  over  the  fitful  eagerness  and 
brilliant  parts  of  Brydgcs,  as  they  acquired  for  him  in  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  life.  The  two  furnish  an  admirable  instance 
of  the  value  of  their  respective  endowments,  beginning  their 
course  together  as  they  did,  and  the  least  successful  possessing 
adventitious  advantages  denied  to  the  other.  Abbott  rose  to 
the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  F]ngland,and  to  the  peer- 
age, in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  without  the  slightest 
assisUuicc  from  "  j)arliamentary  jobbing,  connexions,  solicita- 
tion, servility,"  or  any  of  the  factitious  methods  by  which  so 
many  are  elevated;  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  both  in 
public  and  private;  led  a  life  which  must  have  been  rendered 
happy  by  the  consciousness  of  important  duties  adequately  per- 
formed; and  died  witli  the  inestimable  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  had  well  played  his  part  upon  the  sbge  from  which  he 
was  about  to  make  his  exit  The  ditlerence  in  the  other's 
career  has  already  been  intimated,  and  will  be  further  exhibited 
in  the  sequel.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  be  here 
particularly  mentioned  as  striking,  if  not  important  A 
main  object  of  Sir  Egerton's  ambition,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  was  the  acquisition  of  a  title  which  had  once 
belonged  to  his  family;  to  the  establishment  of  his  claim,  he 
devoted  his  best  energies  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  he  was 
ultimately  disappointed.  Not  more  labour,  and  infinitely  less 
anxiety,  made  Abbott  a  lord  of  a  far  more  enviable  order  than 
if  he  had  l)ecome  so  by  the  revival  of  an  extinct  barony,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  poet's  phrase,  "  What  merit  to  be  dropp'd 
on  fortune's  hill,  the  honour  is  to  mount  it"  In  his  case, 
indeed,  the  very  mode  of  obtaining  the  distinction  was  a 
source  of  happiness, 

**  E*en  while  the  busy  means  were  plied 
They  brought  their  own  reward ;" 

whilst  the  failure  of  the  other  was  rendered  doubly  painful 
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by  the  recollection  of  time  worse  than  thrown  away  in  the 
pursuit 

When,  it  is  true,  the  genius  of  the  irregular  person  is  of  such 
an  extraordinary  nature,  that  it  has  only  to  spread  its  wings  to 
sail  with  supreme  dominion  through  the  air,  it  may  be  vain  for 
the  most  determined  and  persevering  to  attempt  to  rival  it  in 
its  flight.  One  single  spontaneous  effort  may  then  accomplish 
what  centuries  of  resolute  labour  could  not  effect  All  the 
learning  and  the  industry  in  the  world,  could  never  alone  have 
produced  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  or  one  of  Burns's  tales,  or 
earned  for  their  possessor  a  tithe  of  the  fame  which  these  have 
secured.  But  Sir  Egerton  was  not  a  bird  of  such  pride  and 
amplitude  of  pinion.  His  wines  were  not  of  sufficient  natural 
strength  to  enable  him  to  soar  mto  the  lofty  region  which  he 
aspired  to  reach,  without  all  the  additional  power  they  might 
have  gained  from  proper  training  and  .care.  These  enabled 
others  of  inferior  intrinsic  buoyancy  and  elasticity,  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  he  could  ever  do,  and  amongst  the  rest 
his  school-fellow  Abbott  The  two,  however,  although  in  some 
degree  competitors,  became  intimate  friends,  and  preserved 
their  affection  unbroken  through  life.  The  very  contrast  be- 
tween their  dispositions  and  talents  may  have  prevented  them 
from  entertaining  the  sentiments  of  rivalry  which  are  so  des- 
tructive of  feelings  of  good-will.  An  eloquent  tribute  to  this 
early  and  constant  friend,  is  paid  by  our  author  in  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  his  first  volume. 

At  school,  he  tells  us,  he  was  never  happy,  in  consequence 
of  his  morbid  sensitiveness,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  '<  rough 
and  tumble"  intercourse  with  boys.  ^<  I  was  so  timid  on  enter- 
ing into  school,  and  my  spirits  were  so  broken  by  separa- 
tion from  home,  and  the  rudeness  of  my  companions,  that  in 
my  first  school-boy  years  1  never  enjoyed  a  moment  of  ease  or 
cheerfulness."  He  was  especially  anxious  to  conceal  the  feel- 
ings which  he  now  deems  to  be  necessarily  associated  to  the 
i)octic  temperament,  lest  they  should  subject  him  to  ridicule; 
)ut  he  always  cherished  <<  the  resolution  and  the  hope  some 
day  to  break  into  notice."  As  in  the  case  of  .one  of  his 
favourite  poets — 

'*  Full  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  rnn 
Sach  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse^s  ray, 
With  orient  hti«8  unborrowed  of  the  sub.*' 

From  eight  years  old  he  was  passionately  fond  of  reading, 
particularly  biography.  The  Biographia  Britannica  was  con- 
stantly in  his  hands  during  the  holidays,  which  he  almost  in- 
variably spent  at  home.  ^^  The  volume  always  lay  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  common  parlour  at  Woott^n;  and  how 
40* 
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often  have  I  rejoiced  when  the  rain  and  the  snow  came  to  keep 
me  by  the  fireside,  instead  of  mounting  my  poney  to  follow  all 
the  morning  my  uncle's  harriers;  and  when  I  was  out,  how  I 
counted  the  hours  till  I  could  return  to  my  beloved  books!'' 
His  passion  for  poetry  commenced  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Buchanan's  Latin  Poems,  Milton's  juvenile  effusions,  and 
Collins'  Odes,  were  the  objects  of  his  earliest  admiration.  He 
generally  carried  the  Elzevir  of  Buchanan  in  his  pocket,  read- 
ing it  on  stiles,  on  banks,  and  under  hedges,  when  the  season 
allowed,  as  well  as  by  the  winter-fire,  when  the  weather  kept 
him  in  doors. 

In  October,  1780,  he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  kept  his  terms  till  Christmas,  1782.  His  recollections 
of  his  alma  mater  are  scarcely  kindlier  than  those  recorded  by 
Gibbon;  the  chief  cause  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  his  turn  for 
poetry  was  not  as  flatteringly  appreciated  as  would  have  been 
a  predilection  for  mathematics.  The  muses,  however,  are  al- 
most the  last  ladies  who  should  be  allowed  admission,  unless 
under  particular  restraints,  within  the  precincts  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Severe  studies  can  never  do  harm  to  even  the 
most  fervid  intellects;  on  the  contrary,  they  strengthen  the 
imagination,  and  instead  of  repressing  the  poetic  flame,  cause 
it  to  burn  with  a  steadier  and  more  efTective  glow;  but  those 
of  a  lighter  nature,  if  permitted  to  predominate  at  first,  will 
inevitalDly  indispose  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  substantial 
food. 

The  manner  in  which  our  author  gave  himself  up  to  English 
poetry,  at  Cambridge,  was  not  the  most  auspicious  omen  with 
regard  to  his  success  in  the  profession  which  he  subsequently 
embraced.  After  leaving  the  university  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1787,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  he  soon  be- 
came thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  choice,  which  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  only  by  the  circumstances  of  his  grand- 
father having  been  a  lawyer,  and  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton,  having  risen  to  the  head  of  the  profession. 
He  had  previously  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  felt  much 
more  anxiety  about  their  success  than  that  of  a  suit  in  court 
Accordingly  he  threw  law  to  the  dogs,  and  retired  to  the  estate 
of  Denton,  in  Hampshire,  which  he  had  purchased,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuits  most  congenial  to 
his  tastes. 

It  was  in  1785  that  he  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  but  with  so  little  favour  that 
he  was  "  chilled  and  blighted"  for  some  years  after.  From 
that  time  until  1791  he  wrote  no  more  verse.  This  period  he 
indicatefl  as  amongst  the  most  wearisome  and  low-spirited 
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portions  of  his  life,  and  that  on  which  he  looks  back  with  the 
most  regret. 

*'  The  years,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine,  oueht  to  have  been  the 
most  rigorous  period  of  life :  with  me  it  was  a  fsQl  of  faculties  which 
I  cannot  contemplate  without  deep  debasement.  I  remember  how  I  pored 
OTer  *Daffdale's  Baronage'  during  that  time,  and  transcribed  pedigrees 
from  the  British  Museum !  The  consequence  was,  that  I  sunk  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  few  who  knew  me,  into  the  character  of  a  mere  compiler.  I 
•aspect  that  I  did  so  even  in  my  own  estimation.  I  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  spell  that  broke  through  this  superincumbence.  It  was  a  mist  that 
broke  it  too  !«-a  walk  of  an  October  morning,  through  the  thickest  vapours 
I  ever  encountered.  Then  it  was  that  the  outline  of  the  tale  of  *  Mary  de 
Clifibrd'  darted  upon  me ;  and  I  went  home  and  wrote  the  first  sheet,  and 
sent  it  to  the  printer  in  London,  by  that  post.  Seven  years  of  dulness 
had  not  rendered  my  pen  unpliable  when  I  thus  took  it  up.  Thought, 
sentiment,  poetry,  language,  flowed  as  quick  as  I  could  write.  The 
'  Monthly  Review*  had  said  that  there  was  a  stiffness  in  my  first  poems, 
1785 :  no  one  will  accuse  of  stiffness  the  language  of '  Mary  de  Clifford.' " 

If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  unhealthy  cha- 
racter of  our  author's  temperament,  it  is  his  remarks  upon  this 
epoch  of  his  existence.  It  embraces  the  years  when  he  was 
fitting  himself  for  the  bar,  and  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  admission  to  practice;  but  instead  of  bending  his 
energies  to  the  important  object  which  was  here  before  him, 
he  suffered  them  to  be  almost  completely  prostrated  by  the 
failure  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  verse  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  world,  and  elevate  him  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  always  reason  as  follows, 
and  act  in  accordance. 

*^  The  greatest  chance  of  non-success,  where  there  are  inborn  qualities 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  it,  arises  from  impatience  and  too  hasty  dis- 
appointment. Where  there  are  talents,  and  especially  genius,  persever- 
ance will  succeed  at  last.  No  criticism,  however  severe,  or  however  full 
of  ridicule,  will  suppress  strong  powers,  if  they  are  true  to  themselves; 
but  if  they  shrink  and  give  way,  then  they  have  no  chance.  We  have 
many  instances  of  these  truths — Byron  above  all ;  and  two  or  three  almost 
as  striking,  among  tlie  living.  Even  just  ridicule  will  not  avail,  where 
the  author  ridiculed  has,  in  other  cases,  shown  his  superiority. 

'*  But,  innumerabla  havo  been  those  who  have  submitted  to  the  blast  of 
the  first  storm,  and  risen  no  more.  They  fondly  put  forth  their  bloom  in 
the  first  days  of  spring,  unconscious  of  the  fickle  weather,  and  unprepared 
for  it.  Thus  they  go  from  the  extreme  of  hope  to  the  extreme  of  despair, 
eoually  unjustified  in  either.  Where  nature  has  been  bountiful  in  the  gifts 
ot  the  mind,  there  ought  to  be  a  proportionate  and  calm  self-confidence ; 
without  which,  no  one  exerts  his  strength  to  advantage,  nor  knows  how 
much  he  can  do.  Good  poetry  is  not  to  be  written  when  the  spirits  are 
low,  and  when  one  has  no  trust  in  his  own  capacity." 

Mary  de  Clifford  obtained  considerable  vogue,  but  its  suc- 
cess produced  scarcely  a  better  effect  upon  him  than  his  pre- 
vious disappointment  It  could  not  induce  him  to  consider 
himself  a  popular  writer;  a  want  of  self-confidence  always 
damped  his  efforts  by  a  contrary  feeling.    He  relapsed,  to  use 
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his  own  words,  for  six  years  more,  but  not  into  the  same 
abasement — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  writing  any  original 
work,  he  made  several  attempts,  though  useless,  to  get  into 
Parliament;  commanded  a  troop  in  a  regiment  of  fencible 
cavalry;  compiled  a  new  edition  of  Phillips's  Theatrum  Poet- 
arum,  "with  great  additions,"  and  collected  "Memoirs  of 
the  Peers  of  James  I."  At  length,  in  1798,  he  mounted  his 
Pegasus  again,  and  "Arthur  Fitzalbini/'  a  novel  in  two  vo- 
lumes, was  sent  to  the  press.  It  was  quite  successful  enough 
to  inspirit  his  hopes  and  invigorate  his  efforts,  but  blue 
devils  had  still  too  strong  a  hold,  and  he  continued  to  "write 
in  despair,  and  felt  no  cheering  expectation  of  pleasing  the  gen^ 
rality  of  readers,  or  spreading  his  name  among  the  successful 
votaries  of  literature."  The  gentle  murmur  of  a  moderate 
stream  of  popularity  communicated  no  pleasure  to  his  ears; 
their  morbid  faculties  could  only  be  excited  by  the  roar  of  a 
torient  of  applause,  drowning  every  other  sound  as  it  swept 
along  in  its  impetuous  course. 

Another  matter,  however,  was  powerfully  instrumental  in 
maintaining  the  unwholesome  tone  of  his  mind.  This  was 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  owing  to  habits  of  profuse  expendi- 
ture, and  utter  want  of  management  in  his  domestic  economy. 
The  following  extract  exhibits  a  picture  as  graphic  as  it  is 
distressing. 

•' I  married  at  the  early  age  of  twenlj-two, — much  too  early — withoat 
an  income  adequate  to  my  habits,  unless  with  great  economy,  and  1  had  no 
economy.  1  could  not  sift  bills,  cast  up  accounts,  examine  prices,  and  make 
bargains.  There  was,  therefore,  every  kind  of  mismanagement;  and  1  soon 
became  involved.  But  I  had  no  personal  expenses;  I  neither  cared  for  dress 
nor  equipages,  nor  out-door  amusements,  nor  society.  \i  I  W3s  let't  in  quiet 
with  my  books  and  my  pen,  I  was  content.  But  quiet  was  never  my  destiny. 
The  first  involvement  multiplies  itself  at  every  move.  It  destroys  the  free- 
dom of  the  intelliKst  and  the  heart,  and  drives  one  into  a  state  ot  mistiness, 
which  seeks  extrication  by  the  very  means  which  augment  it.  It  encou- 
rages self-delusions  for  the  sake  of  momentary  peace;  and,  like  inebriety, 
buys  oblivion  at  the  expense  of  quickly-succeeding  pain  and  sickness. 
The  creditor,  who  thinks  himself  sure  of  his  debt  at  last,  delights  in  giving 
credit,  because  he  has  his  debtor  at  his  mercy,  makes  his  own  usurious 
terms  with  him,  and  gorges  on  his  blood.  He  who  lives  on  credit  does 
not  dare  examine  bills;  and  the  creditor  charges  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  own  wide  conscience.  Thus  there  is  a  difference  of  at  least  cent 
per  cent  in  every  article  the  debtor  consumes ;  and  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year  with  him  will  not  go  so  far  as  one  in  the  hands  of  him  who  payi 
ready  money,  and  looks  to  his  accounts. 

*'  I  lived  at  a  vast  expense  without  the  smallest  management:  my  house- 
hold was  numerous,  though  not  for  show;  my  butcher's  weekly  hill 
amounted  to  a  sura  that  would  appear  incredible;  and  my  horses  eat  op 
the  produce  of  all  my  meadows  and  oat-fields,  though  those  which  1  held 
in  hand  were  numerous.  In  short,*  mine  was  a  sort  of  *  Castle  Rack-rent,' 
in  which  all  was  disorder,  and  all  was  waste;  while  those  that  plundered 
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me  most,  and  lired  on  me  roost,  abased  me  most ;  and  I  then  spent  more 
in  a  week  than  I  now  spend  in  three  months.  Confusion  grew  upon  con- 
fusion ;  and  every  day  it  became  a  more  tremendons  task  to  look  into 
thinffs. 

'*  M^  bitterest  enemy  cannot  condemn  the  utter  thoughtlessness  of  world- 
ly affairs  in  which  I  then  lived,  more  than  I  do.  It  was  a  sort  of  infatuation 
which,  having  once  been  plunged  into,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  extricate 
myself  from.  I  knew  not  what  my  income  was ;  bat  no  doubt  my  ex- 
penditure exceeded  it  by  many  thousands.  I  kept  very  imperfect  accounts, 
and  every  one  cheated  me.  I  suspect  that  the  tradesmen's  charges  were, 
in  general,  at  a  rate  not  short  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  per  cent;  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  almost  all  tradesmen  make  themselves  amends 
fn  want  of  punctuality  in  payment  by  their  customers." 

The  effect  of  this  upon  such  a  being  may  easily  be  conceived; 
but  we  must  let  him  describe  it  in  his  own  vivid  language. 

**  Literature  and  a  country  retirement,  would  have  made  life  a  paradise 
to  me  during  this  period,  but  for  these  causes.  At  times,  my  spirit  rose 
above  these  depressions;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  its  height:  it  rarely  attempt- 
ed original  composition,  but  lingered  in  the  humbler  paths  of  a  compiler, 
which  surely  were  beneath  its  inborn  destination;  for  nowever  meanly  any^ 
other  may  estimate  my  powers,  he  certainly  cannot  deny,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  my  poems  in  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  that  I  was 
capable  of  thinking  for  myself;  and  writing  from  the  stores  of  my  own 
intellect.  I  deeply  lament,  that  I  lost  so  much  of  these  years  in  such 
humble  work.  He  who  labours  in  a  state  of  despondence,  can  do  little 
with  effect:  hope  and  confidence  are  necessary  to  fire  and  sustain  the 
mind. 

**  But  such  are  the  delightful  abstractions  of  literature,  that  even  thus  I 
had  many  days  of  intense  enjoyment.  While  I  was  copying  and  recom- 
bining,  my  own  imaginations  gathered  around  me;  and  I  talked  with  the 
departed  worthies  of  former  ages,  or  gazed  upon  the  gorgeous  sights  of 
chivalry;  or  walked  with  the  spirits  of  the  eloquent  poets  of  more  exalted 
ages  in  their  *  consecrated  shades.'  But  these  were  delusions,  to  which 
sad  realities  continually  put  a  rude  end.  I  dreaded  the  post;  it  was  always 
the  bearer  of  some  vexation  to  me.  I  lived  in  peril,  and  slept  in  fever  and 
anxiety.  Fiends  haunted  roe;  the  malice  of  the  devil  attended  on  mv 
footsteps;  the  Jew  stood  ready  with  his  knife  to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh 
from  me;  and  *  Detraction,  Detraction,*  as  Falstaff  says,  that  foul  harpy, 
Detraction,  like  a  croaking  carrion-crow,  was  above,  around,  and  beneath 
me.  Yet  my  faculties  were  not  torpified;  *  Arthur  Fitzalbine'  was  not  the 
dull  trickling  of  a  torpified  mind. 

'*  I  had  a  good  collection  of  biographical,  genealogical,  and  historical 
works,  as  far  as  concerned  England,  and  I  was  well  conversant  with  their 
contents.  I  combined,  compared,  and  criticised.  Sometimes  I  rose  early 
and  worked  late:  no  sorrows  or  cares  lessened  my  avidity  for  reading, 
though  they  of^n  paralyzed  my  power  of  composition.  I  had  a  feverish 
curiosity  for  new  publications,  and  my  booksellers,  Messrs.  Loncman, 
had  the  goodness  to  supply  them  most  abundantly,— and  1  must  add, 
a  great  part  gratuitously.  At  that  time  a  new  book  was  like  wine 
to  me,  and  produced  a  temporary  delirium  of  oblivion.  Then  my  enthu- 
siasms were  all  awakened,  in  defiance  of  earthly  oppretaions.  I  had  a 
noble  room  for  my  library,  and  beantifol  scenery  around  me.  Before  me 
rose  a  hill  skirted  with  wood;  and  behind,  another  hill  more  precipitont, 
tt  the  foot  of  which,  the  mansion  stood,  and  over  the  brow  of  which  was 
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5 laced  the  dear  old  seat  in  which  I  was  born:  to  the  east  ran  those  mea* 
0W8  of  emerald  greeu,  of  which  Gray,  the  poet,  epeaks  in  his  letters. 
«« But  while  others,  whose  powers  I  despised  at  the  ouUet,  were  1^ 
perseverance  emerging  into  puolic  life,  I  was  losing  the  vigour  of  mj  li« 
in  an  obscure  retreat — harassed  more  than  if  I  had  been  running  the  roost 
difficult  course  of  ambition,  and  labouring  more  than  woold  hare  condacl^ 
ed  me  to  riches  and  honours;  not  advancing  my  mind  by  any  regnlsr 
processes  of  study,  and  sinking  into  the  character  of  a  mere  amatear  oC 
Dooks,  having  the  ambition,  but  not  the  faculties  of  authorship,  and  fit 
only  to  copy,  and  compile,  and  ride  dull  hobby  horses.  I  had  never 
mwakeaed  the  public  voice  in  my  favour;  and  who  will  examine  for  hip- 
self  1  If  others  were  dissatisfied  with  me,  I  was  not  less  dissatisfied  with 
myself;  and  the  want  of  self-confidence  still  increased  my  weakness. 
These  were  times,  in  which  I  should  not  have  wanted  stren^rth,  if  it  bad 
been  properly  nurtured,  and  properly  applied, — ^but  *  my  fate  forbade!'  *' 

Sir  Egerton  complains  bitterly,  also,  of  the  character  of  his 
neighbours  as  increasing  his  disquietude  of  spirit  He  affirms 
that  he  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  more  unpropitious  spot  than 
that  where  he  placed  his  abode;  that  it  was  full  of  local  enmi- 
ties and  jealousies;  that  the  habits  of  neither  the  surrounding 
country  gentlemen  nor  clergy,  were  literary;  that  there  were 
many  dull,  brutal,  and  cruel  persons  among  them,  to  whom  a 
man  of  literature  was  a  painful  annoyance,  and  who  did  every 
thing  to  traduce  him;  in  short,  that  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  he  breathed,  was  altogether  uncongenial,  and  even  poi- 
sonous. He  attributes  his  choice  of  the  residence,  to  "a 
strange  and  unconquerable  love  of  his  native  soil,"  it  being 
scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  To  this  topic 
he  recurs  on  several  occasions,  with  an  acrimony  indicative  of 
a  good  hearty  hatred  of  the  worthy  people  of  whom  he  speaks; 
and  if  we  were  to  attach  implicit  faith  to  his  statements,  we 
should  readily  believe  that  they  are  abundantly  entitled  to  all 
the  scorn  and  ill-will  which  he  expresses,  liut  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  intercourse  with  them,  Sir  Egerton  seems 
to  have  worn  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  so  deep  a  yellow,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  suspect  the  glasses  of  tinging  the  objects. 
He  makes  it,  indeed,  sufficiently  clear  himself,  that  the  fault 
was  not  altogether  on  their  side,  and  that  in  all  probability 
they  were  not  the  aggressors.  Whilst  he  boasts  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  such  associations,  of  his  indisposition  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  country-squires,  and  of  his  society  being,  in  consequence 
of  their  suspicion  of  this — and  we  venture  to  affirm,  he  gave 
them  ample  reason  for  suspecting  it — a  wet  sheet  upon  them, 
telling  us,  that  "  on  his  fiery  blood-horse  he  rode  away  from 
them,  and  left  them  to  wonder  at  his  reserve  and  surliness,  and 
to  give  contumelious  names  to  what  they  called  his  pride,  and 
his  vanity,  and  ridiculous  pretensions;"  confessing  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  own  manners  were  not  easy  or  conciliatory,  that 
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he  was  apt  to  see  a  little  too  much  in  a  look  or  a  tone,  and 
that  his  reserve  and  shyness  were  such,  that  they  might  easily 
have  mistaken  them  for  contempt;  we  are  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand why  they  were  not  particularly  disposed  to  view  him 
with  an  affectionate  eye.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  comprehend 
than  the  manner  in  which  enmity  would  be  engendered  between 
a  man  of  the  sensitive  character  and  retiring  pursuits  of  our 
author,  and  individuals,  such  as  th6se  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded— roystering,  fox-hunting,  deep-drinking,  free  and  easy 
auires.  If  any  one  of  them  were  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
air  after  his  fashion,  we  should  have  a  very  different  ver- 
sion of  it  from  Sir  Egerton's.  What  a  picture  such  a  being 
would  naturally  draw  of  one  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  the 
"  hail  fellow,  well  met!'*  order.  The  doors  of  Milton's  Pan- 
demonium could  scarcely  have  recoiled  with  more  jarring 
discord,  than  the  heings  in  question  would  be  apt  to  do,  on 
understanding  each  other's  character;  but  wc  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  literary  baronet  must  have  been  the  first  to 
manifest  his  repugnance,  from  the  inherent  fretfulness  of  his 
disposition.  A  man  who  is  not  at  peace  with  himself,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  continue  long  at  peace  with  others, 
especially  those  whose  natures  would  be  every  way  calculated 
to  "jangle  him  out  of  tune,"  at  first. 

One  reason  assigned  by  Sir  Egerton,  for  the  hostility  of  his 
neighbours,  is,  that  they  imagined  there  were  allusions  to  them 
in  his  novel  of  Arthur  Fitzalbini,  which  were  by  no  means 
flattering  to  their  self-love.  He  does  not  deny  that  such  is 
the  case,  but  calls  them  foolishly  sensitive  about  what  no  one 
would  have  understood,  if  they  had  not  owned  that  the  cap 
fitted,  as  if  the  very  circumstance  of  his  endeavouring  to  place 
the  cap  on  their  heads,  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  excite  their 
ire,  whether  it  was  perceived  or  not  Besides,  it  is  very 
possible,  without  being  foolishly  sensitive,  to  imagine  that  any 
thing  ludicrous  or  disagreeable  about  you  is  beheld  by  others; 
it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  consciousness  of  something  awry 
to  create  uncomfortable  sensations,  from  the  idea,  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Another 
reason  mentioned  by  him,  was  the  envy  raised  in  their  breasts 
by  the  claim  of  his  family  to  the  barony  of  Chandos.  It  was 
poison  to  them,  he  says,  and  caused  them  to  join  in  clans  to 
depress  and  calumniate  the  claimants.  The  failure  to  obtain 
this  peerage,  is  the  second  main  source  of  the  waters  of  bitter- 
ness, which  have  overflowed  the  path  of  our  author,  the  prin- 
cipal one  beine  the  disappointment  of  his  literary  ambition; 
and  of  course  all  those  whom  he  suspects  of  having  thrown  the 
slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  pretensions,  or  of  even 
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having  been  merely  indisposed  towards  them^  come  in  for  t 
liberal  share  of  his  wrath. 

The  claim  was  first  begun  to  be  urged  by  Sir  Egerton*fl  elda 
brother  in  1789,  and  after  more  than  tliirteen  years  of  weari- 
some and  irritating  suspense,  was  finally  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  to  be  not  sufficiently  proved.  Their 
decision  is  ascribed  by  our  author,  in  the  first  place,  to  an 
injudicious  circular  sent  by  his  brother  to  the  dinerent  peers, 
particularly  requesting  their  attendance  on  the  day  of  the  finil 
discussion,  which  he  says  was  made  an  efiective  handle  of  by 
his  enemies  in  the  House,  who  construed  it  into  a  breach  of 
privilege  and  an  improper  solicitation  for  favour,  by  which 
"  three  out  of  every  four"  of  his  supporters  were  lost;  and  in 
the  next,  to  all  sorts  of  evil  passions  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
which,  it  is  probable,  are  like  the  gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chi- 
meras of  which  a  susceptible  imagination,  when  exasperated,  is 
so  prolific.  There  was  no  doubt,  we  believe,  of  the  justice  of 
the  claim,  but  there  was  a  want  of  some  of  those  technicalities 
in  the  evidence  which  are  held  to  be  indispensable.  The 
effect  of  the  failure  upon  the  author's  brother,  was  even  more 
pernicious  than  on  himself  He  was  a  man  of  a  temperament 
as  unfortunate  as  that  of  Sir  Egerton,  without  corresponding 
qualities  of  mind,  and  moreover,  was  a  martyr  to  an  excruciating 
malady,  the  stone.  This  was  so  much  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance,  and  his  spirits  were  so  much  depressed,  that  be 
lingered  for  four  years  afterwards,  and  then  fell  a  victim  to 
mingled  despondency  and  disease.  He  was  always  in  such  a 
state  of  feverishness  during  the  prosecution  of  the  claim,  that 
he  would  hardly  allow  Sir  Egerton,  according  to  the  latter's 
account,  a  moment's  rest;  he  was  at  his  door  <  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  past  midnight;'  often  called  him  out  of  his  bed, 
and  when  he  did  not  call  him,  would  complain  that  he  had 
been  sitting  for  hours  in  his  room  below,  waiting  for  him.  A 
delightful  existence  this  must  have  been  for  both! 

Our  author  asserts,  tliat  for  his  part,  he  had  been  so  torment- 
ed, and  kept  in  such  painful  and  provoking  suspense,  that  any 
termination  to  the  matter,  however  unfavourable,  appeared  to 
him,  at  the  moment,  to  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the 
same  sufferings.  He  said  to  himself  when  it  was  finished: 
"  Now  my  mind  will  be  free  for  literature  and  my  own  con- 
genial pursuits;"  but  this  factitious  feeling  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. When  the  first  stun  was  over,  and  the  first  repose  past, 
regrets  revived  and  deepened  upon  him;  indignation  and  mor- 
tification took  possession  of  his  soul — now  lashing  him  into  a 
condition  almost  bordering  upon  phrenzy,  at  the  idea  of 
accumulated  injury  and  injustice — now  sinking  him  into  the 
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abyss  of  despair,  at  the  recollection  of  blighted  hopes  long 
and  fondly  cherished  as  an  intimate  part  of  his  existence. 
That  these  emotions  have  yet  by  no  means  subsided,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  pages  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject,  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  tone  whenever 
he  ventures  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Yet  as  is  always  the 
case  with  persons  of  his  temperament,  he  was  not  so  easily  broken 
as  others,  whom  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  bend. 
"  I  was  like,"  he  says,  «  a  single  old  tree  in  the  desert,  when 
tempests  blow;  the  foliage  rent,  the  branches  dismantled,  bend- 
ing to  the  storm,  but  not  stricken  at  the  roots."  As  a  sort  of 
balm  to  his  wounded  spirit,  he  informs  us  immediately  after- 
wards, that  his  name  was  not  unknown  abroad,  and  that  the 
order  of  St.  Joachim  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1807,  without 
his  ever  having  heard  of  it  until  he  received  the  letter  com- 
municating the  intelligence. 

Much  as  his  literary  avocations  suffered  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  claim,  both  as  respects  number  and  value,  he  was 
far  from  being  altogether  idle.  In  1801,  he  published  a  novel, 
in  three  volumes,  called  Le  Forester^  which,  "  as  it  was  not 
supposed  to  contain  the  same  personalities  as  Filtz-Albini,  was 
thought  less  attractive,  and  had  but  a  dull  sale."  For  this  he 
consoles  himself  in  a  characteristic  way,  by  stating,  that  Lord 
Tenterden  wrote  him  a  letter,  containing  a  criticism  of  the 
work,  whether  commendatory  or  the  reverse,  he  forgets,  but 
"  suspects  the  former,  though  his  lordship  was  no  very  lenient 
critic."  He  also  indited  a  quantum  of  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal works  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  himself  and  his  <<  overwhelming  anxieties,"  as  for 
that  of  gratifying  his  desire  for  fame.  In  1806,  he  undertook  to 
give  a  new  edition  of  Collin's  Peerage,  which  was  published  in 
1812,  in  nine  Volumes,  8vo. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  also,  he 
began  the  ^'Ccnsura  Litcraria,"  which  was  carried  on  to  ten 
volumes;  this  was  followed  by  the  British  bibliographer,  in  four 
volumes,  and  "  Restituta,"  likewise  in  four  volumes,  which 
last  ended  in  1816.  These  works  were  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  monthly  periodical,  and  revived  much  curious  matter 
of  old  English  literature,  then  buried  in  scarce  books. 
"  There  was  not  much  mind  in  all  this,"  he  says  gloomily;  "  it 
was  principally  manual  labour.  I  know  how  little  merit  is  to 
be  placed  on  such  tasks,  and  what  small  talents  in  knowledge 
they  require:  and  if  I  was  born  fit  for  nobler  works,  they  were 
a  waste  of  my  time.  It  was  better  so  to  do,  than  to  waste  my 
years  in  utter  idleness;  but  I  will  have  the  courage  to  say,  that 
I  deeply  regret  all  these  occupations  of  so  important  a  portion 
of  my  life,  because  I  feet  that  I  was  equal  to  a  higher  course  of 
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eflTort."  The  reader  might  suppose,  from  this  complaint,  that 
the  compilations  we  have  named,  were  the  only  offspring  of  his 
intellectual  labours  during  the  period  indicated,  from  1S06  to 
1816;  but  we  find,  on  looking  at  a  list  of  his  works  printed  at  the 
ond  of  the  second  volume  of  the  autobiography,  that  he  also  pub- 
lished three  original  efforts  within  that  epoch — the  Ruminator, 
a  series  of  moral  csisays,in  two  volumes;  the  Sylvan  Wanderer, 
another  volume  of  essays;  and  Bertram,  a  poem,  in  octavo. 
Less  matter  than  is  contained  in  those  effusions,  has  sufficed  to 
immortalize  more  than  one  author,  and  had  their  quality  been 
equal  to  their  quantity,  Sir  Egerton  would  have  had  no  reason 
to  lament  his  <<  waste  of  time"  in  conducting,  also,  a  periodical 
publication,  which  was,  at  least,  of  a  useful,  if  not  of  a  brilliant 
species. 

In  1812,  moreover.  Sir  Egerton  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Maidstone,  after  a  severe  contest.    He  was  then 
on  the  verge  of  fifty  years,  when  men  can  rarely  hope  to  attain, 
for  the  first  time,  the  powers  of  oratory;  and  his  natural  shy* 
ness  and  diffidence  were  so  powerful,  that  they  seldom  allowed 
him  to  speak.     Hundreds  of  times,  he  says,  he  sat  with  a  pal* 
pitating  heart,  till  he  lost  his  turn,  and  let  others  in  succession 
rise  before  him,  till  it  was  too  late.     His  early  desire  had  been 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House,  and,  in  1790,  one  for  a  popular 
place  was  offered  him,  but  his  relations  induced  him  to  decline 
it — why  he  does  not  inform  us — much  to  his  subsequent  grief. 
He  thinks,  tiiat  had  he  accepted  it,  he  might  then  have  suc- 
ceeded as  a  speaker;  Parliament,  in  his  opinion,  being  a  school 
in  which  the  chances  arc,  that  a  warm,  strenuous  mind,  if  it 
begins  young,  though  baffled  or  depressed  for  a  time,  will  rise 
at  last     <<  So  many  lights  are  then  impressed  upon  it:  there  is 
such  a  collision,  and  such  a  rivalry;  there  is  so  much  improve- 
ment to  be  derived  from  the  constant  state  of  exercise  in  which 
the  intellect  is  kept,  that  the  probabilities  are  much    in   its 
favour.*'    We  doubt,  nevertheless,  whether  Sir  Egerton  would 
ever,  with  his  propensity  for  fine  phrenzy  and  his  excess- 
ive sensitiveness,  have  been  able  to  command  the  ear  of  the 
House.  One  cough  or  shuffle  of  impatience  from  a  country  mem- 
ber, would  have  toppled  him  down  at  once  from  his  loftiest  flights, 
to  the  entire  destruction  of  his  presence  of  mind;  and  such  indi- 
cations of  the  effect  of  his  refining  whilst  his  auditors  were 
thinking  of  their  dinners,  would  not  have  been  spared,  aa  every 
one  who  has  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  will  easily 
believe.     He  was  not,  however,  altogether  inactive  throughout 
his  public  career,  as  in  1814  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  poor  laws,  especially  the  settlement  law,  and 
worked  hard  to  carry  it  through,  but  without  success   He  aiao 
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made  strenuous  efforts  to  amend  the  cruel  burdens  of  the  copy- 
right act,  and  had  advanced  some  way  with  an  organized  oppo- 
sition, when  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  June,  1818,  put 
t  stop  to  farther  proceedings^  and  undid  all  which  had  been 
done.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  abandoned  England;  the 
disgust  which  he  had  previously  experienced  from  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  of  literary  renown, and  of  the  recovery  of 
his  patrimonial  title,  being,  in  all  probability,  increased  so  much 
by  his  parliamentary  failure,  as  to  render  the  scene  of  his  griefs 
no  longer  endurable.  He  bade  good  night  to  his  native  land, 
and  since  his  departure,  has  constantly  resided  on  the  continent, 
with  the  exception  of  one  interval,  from  June,  1826,  to  October, 
1828.  To  prove  the  industry  of  his  pen  from  the  period  of  his 
self-banishment,  the  following  enumeration  of  his  productions 
is  abundantly  sufficient. 

«*  Population  and  Riches,  lfll9.  8vo. — Coninjrsby,  a  Novel,  1819. — Res 
LilerariiB,  1890,  1821.  3  vols.  8vo.— The  Hall  of  Hellinorsley,  a  Novel, 
1821.  3  vols.  8vo.— What  are  Riches?  1821.  8vo.— Polynnihea  Libroram 
Vetustiorum,  1822.  8vo. — Letters  on  Lord  Byron,  1824.  8vo.— Gnoraica: 
Detached  Thoughts :  1821.  8vo. — Odo,  Ccunt  of  Linajen,  a  Poem,  1824. — 
Theatrum  Pootarum,  18»J4.  8vo. — Recollections  of  Foreigrn  Travel,  1825. 
2  vols.  8vo. — Lex  Terrje,  VViih  Reiirard  to  the  Descent  of  English  Peer- 
ages, 1831.  8vo. — ^The  Anjrlo-CJenevan  Critical  Journal,  for  1831.  2  vols. 
8vo. — Expo(«itions  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  1831.  fol. — Lake  of 
Geneva,  1832.  2  vols.  8vo. — Vcndica,  1832.  fol. — Imaginative  Biography, 
1834.  3  vols." 

Geneva  has  been  Sir  Egerton's  principal  place  of  abode  on 
the  continent  For  many  years  he  was  a  martyr  to  ill  health 
and  depression.  The  cloud  did  not  begin  to  break,  he  says, 
until  June,  IS29,  but  in  its  clearance  it  cost  him  an  alarming 
illness,  which  lasted  till  May,  1830;  after  which  he  had  a  relapse 
from  October,  in  the  same  year,  to  April  1831,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  that  time  lost  the  use  of  both  his  legs.  It  was 
like  the  tempest,  which,  though  dangerous  for  the  moment, 
purifies  the  atmosphere.  He  is  now  comparatively  vigorous, 
and  states  that  he  is  more  serene  and  cheerful  than  he  has  ever 
been  before,  and  looks  upon  the  glories  of  creation  with  still 
more  rapturous  delight.  *<  I  still  continue  to  behold  with  in- 
effable pleasure  the  rosy  sun  ri.se  over  the  gigantic  Alps;  and 
never  for  four  years  have  I  for  one  day  been  sleeping  at  the 
dawn:  while  I  ivrite  these  words  it  is  in  full  blazo  over  the 
lake,  which  glitters  with  a  .splendour  so  dazzling  as  almo.st  to 
blind  me!"  That  he  is,  however,  positively  cheerful  and  serene 
at  present,  is  unquestionably  not  the  inference  we  should  draw 
from  the  tone  of  these  memoirs,  unless,  it  may  be,  that  the  record 
of  his  former  troubles  has  caused  him,  iEneas  like,  <'  to  renew 
the  unutterable  griefs''  with  which  they  were  attended,  only 
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for  the  moment.  Nor  should  we  be  tempted  to  give  credit 
to  his  actual  healthiness  of  mind,  by  the  engraving  of  him- 
self as  he  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume.  We 
never  saw  a  physiognomy  which  furnished  stronger  prima  facie 
evidence  of  sour  discontent  Its  unshaven  condition,  by  the 
way,  together  with  the  two  lines  of  poetry  inscribed  beneath  it, 
forcibly  recall  the  malicious  verses  of  the  old  Roman, 

*'  NanciscetuT  enim  pretium  nomen  que  poetc, 
Si  tribut*  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam 
ToDSori  Licino  commiserit.*' 

The  portrait  which  Sir  Eperton  has  prefixed  to  his  first 
volume,  representing  him  in  his  middle  age,  exhibits  linea- 
ments of  a  highly  intellectual  order,  but  already  indicative 
that  the  winter  of  his  discontent  was  freezing  the  genial  current 
of  his  soul. 

We  have  given,  we  believe,  in  the  above  sketch  of  our  au- 
thor's life  and  sentiments,  an  adequate  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter, but  we  must  also  be  allowed  to  transcribe  some  specimens 
of  his  style  of  speaking  of  himself  and  his  works. 

''  I  had  always  a  (jrreat  desire  to  penetrate  into  men's  characters,  and  to 
view  them  unnmsked.  The  first  sight  was  apt  to  dazzle  and  confuse  me, 
but  by  degrees  I  inspected  them  calmly.  My  imagination  in  the  quiet  of 
lonely  contemplation  could  lav  their  internal  movements  open  tome.  There 
were  those  who  thoijeht  that  1  saw  every  thing  only  through  tiie  mists  and 
vapours  of  an  excited  mind  ;  but  it  has  not  been  found,  that  my  discrimi- 
native portraits  have  been  false  or  discoloured.  I  have  at  least  sought 
truth  with  honesty,  for  loose  banegyric  and  malignant  severity  are  both 
mischievous,  though  not  equally  so. 

'*  My  life  has  been  altogether  a  recluse  one;  yet  not  without  some  op- 
portunity of  varied  observation  :  naturally  thoughtful  and  sensitive,  but  a 
small  part  of  my  long  life  has  passed  in  indolent  torpor.  I  was  not  apt  to  let 
things  pass  by  me  unheeded  ;  and  my  unbroken  passion  for  literary  com- 
position from  boyhood,  always  accustomed  me  to  embody  in  language  the 
ideas  which  were  coursing  in  multitudes  through  my  brain.  1  never  could 
limit  my  considerations  to  the  petty  concerns  of  my  own  individual  affairSf 
but  was  always  straying  abroad  into  the  wide  world,  far  remote  from  sel- 
fish interests.  1  cannot  be  sure  of  other  men's  feelings ;  but  I  never  met 
with  one,  who  seemed  to  have  the  same  overruling  passion  for  literature 
as  I  have  always  had.  A  thousand  others  have  pursued  it  with  more  prin- 
ciple, reason,  method,  fixed  purpose,  and  effect :  mine  I  admit  to  have  been 
pure,  blind,  unregulated  love.  The  fruit  has  been  such  as  mere  passion 
generally  produces-^of  little  use  and  no  fame.  Wasted  energies  have 
ended  in  languor,  debility,  and  despondence.  *Sir.  £.,'  said  an  ob- 
server to  a  friend,  *  has,  I  know,  written  copiously ;  but  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  how  well.'  He  was  afraid  I  should  engage  in  a  task,  of  which 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  incur  the  burden  of  the  thankless  offiee. 
The  request  was  made  to  me  by  one  of  bis  relations.  I  had  already  de- 
clined It.  Judgment  will  be  finally  pronounced  upon  me  without  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  friends  or  enemies. 

'*  A  great  mixture  of  hasty,  irregular,  ill-digeated  compoaiticn,  will  on- 
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doabtedly  be  found  in  the  namerous  pablleatione  I  have  Tentnied  through 
the  press.  Bat  is  there  honesty,  ana  freshness,  and  warmth,  and  moral 
feeling,  and  occasional  noTelty  t  Is  it  the  ebullition  of  native  thonght,  or 
the  smooth  mechanical  listlessness  of  composition  by  rulet  Is  there  any 
dignity  of  aspiration,  or  tenderness  of  sentiment?  Does  the  heart  speak, 
eren  if  the  anderstanding  sleeps  ?  If  yes,  then  I  am  safe.  What  is 
laboured  will  not,  however  correct  it  may  seem,  have  long  life,  inecjuali- 
ties  will  never  sink  what  is  animated  by  vigorous  and  genuine  in?redients. 
Horace  says,  *  Ubi  plura  nitent,*  &c.  &c.  Many  blemished  will  be  for- 
given. Bat  are  inequalities  blemishes  !  I  think  not.  There  is  an  admi- 
rable article  on  this  point  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  about  1817,  on 
Moore's  *  Lalla  Rookh.'  What  so  fatiguiug  as  an  interminable  smooth 
plain,  or  a  shaven  lawn  1"  •  »  •  » 

''That  which  is  the  effect  of  toil  and  accidental  turn  of  application  must 
necessarily  come  out  slowly,  and  not  at  an  early  period  oif  life ;  but  that 
which  begins  as  it  ends,  must  be  inherent,  because  it  precedes  artificial 
acquisition.  In  him  who  goes  on  gradually,  we  can  see  the  traces  of  labour 
ana  art.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  contend  for  a  theory  in  which 
the  bent  is  represented  as  accidental,  when  all  experience  drawn  from  the 
observation  of  the  human  character,  is  a  direct  and  palpable  contradiction 
to  it.  it  goes  the  length  of  saying,  that  all  the  powers  of  intellect  are  dis- 
tributed in  equal  proportions  to  individuals; — that  all  the  faculties  of  their 
minds  are  in  the  same  decree,  as  reason,  fancy,  imagination,  memory  ; 
whereas  we  know  that  one  is  born  with  more  of  one  faculty,  and  aiiuther 
of  another ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  that  which  prevails,  must  neces- 
sarily be  his  bent.  Yet  this  absurd  doctrine  Johnson  lays  down  in  his  life 
of  Cowley. 

*'  Why  did  1  from  childhood  prefer  poetry  to  prose  1  Because  my  ima- 
gination was  the  faculty  which  most  required  rood.  I  was  not  content 
with  material  realities  ;  my  delight  was  to  wander  in  the  fields  of  spiritual 
fiction.  This  was  not  the  effect  of  education,  or  imparted  habits  and  influ- 
ential examples ;  otherwise,  it  would  have  equally  operated  on  others 
brought  up  by  the  s;imo  persons  in  the  same  way.  Did  the  same  visions 
occur  to  others  so  nituated  as  to  me  1  Did  the  same  scenery  raise  the 
same  emotions  ?  Were  the  chords  of  their  hearts  as  tremulous?  Had 
they  the  same  golden  dreams,  the  same  enthnsiasms,  the  same  ambitions, 
the  same  hopes  of  enjoyment  and  glory  1  Did  they  iinngine  beauty  and 
grandeur  which  the  eye  could  not  see  1  Do  art  and  discipline  give  these 
things  to  him  who  knew  them  not  as  a  child  ? 

**  What  docs  the  author  do,  who  is  the  creature  of  labour  and  mechsmicai 
•kill  ?  He  works  his  words  into  polish  and  point,  but  he  borrows  his  ideas 
and  his  sentiments ;  he  has  no  fountain  within  to  draw  from.  In  mere 
matters  of  technical  contrivance  he  will  heat  the  man  of  genius;  becaase 
his  assiduity  will  be  more  regular,  and  he  can  work  more  by  measure  and 
rule.  1  can  perceive  nothing  different  from  my  feelings,  opinions,  and 
powers,  at  sixteen,  except  that  I  write  with  more  fearlessness.  My  '  Po- 
ems,' published  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  remain  to  falsify  my  assertion, 
if  I  am  wronff.  Eight  and  forty  years  of  perseverance  in  the  same  traeks 
are  a  fair  trial  of  sincerity.  What  is  done  by  toil  and  accident,  can  be  sor* 
'  passed  by  toil  and  accident ;  what  is  done  by  inherent  bent,  must  keep 
the  station  it  has  once  gained. 

'*  Many  will  think  that  there  onght  to  have  been  more  of  that  redundant 
bloom  and  hot-house  frait,  which  art  sometimes  brings  forth,  than  were 
exhibited  in  my  early  poems.  The  more  inventive  part  I  was  not  yet  bold 
enough  to  venture:  1  trusted  to  sentiments,  which,  though  nakedly  ex- 
pressed, do  not  spring  up  ia  ao  aniBvwtive  boeom.  A  profusion  of  bloom 
41" 
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often  aagurs  deficient  Crait ;  very  ornamented  language  commonly  coren 
poTerty  of  thought."  •  »  •  • 

''  Birth  18  nothing,  unless  it  inspirits  the  possessor  to  deserve  well  hy 
personal  qualities  and  a  noble  mind.  >\'hat  my  own  mind  is,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  pronounce  judgment  on.  No  culture  or  toil  will  gi^e  it,  if  its 
merits  be  not  inborn  :  if  they  are  inborn,  and  be  not  neglected  in  the  treat- 
ment of  them,  then  no  envy  or  malignant  comment  will  take  them  away. 
One  may  decelye  himself  as  to  what  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were,  at  a 
distant  period,  unless  he  has  written  them  down  :  if  he  has  written  them 
down  and  printed  them  from  his  first  manhood,  what  deception  can  there 
be  1  At  all  ages,  in  all  humours,  under  all  circumstances,  1  have  written 
in  the  same  tone.  I  do  not  perceive  that  my  style  varies:  therefore  1  am 
entitled  to  believe,  that  whatever  my  degree  and  character  of  mind  maybe, 
it  is  fixed  and  inborn. 

"Thus,  then,  nature  made  me  imaginative,  contemplative,  literary; — 
sensitive  even  to  morbidness;  abundant  in  moral  reflections;  irritable,  but 
soon  relenting;  forgetful  of  injuries;  grave,  yet  with  an  indestructible  elas- 
ticity of  hope;  shy,  yet  frank  and  communicative  after  the  first  address; 
grateful  for  civilities,  and  enthusiastically  seeking  honourable  fame.  It 
was  thus  that  I  wrote  in  my  twenty-second  year: 

"  Ye  scenes,  my  melancholy  soul  that  fill, 
Where  Nature^s  voice  no  crowds  tumultuous  drown, 
And  but  through  brakes  of  trees,  the  lawn  that  crown. 
The  paths  of  men  are  seen;  and  farther  still. 
Scarce  peeps  the  city  spire*  o'er  many  a  hill. 
Your  green  retreats,  lone  walks,  and  shadows  brown. 
While  sheep  feed  round  beneath  the  branches'  frown. 
Shall  calm  my  mind,  and  holy  thoughts  instil. 
What  though  with  passion  oft  my  trembling  frame 
Kach  real  and  each  fancied  wrong  inflame. 
Wandering  alone,  I  here  my  thoughts  reclaim: 
Resentment  sinks,  Disgust  within  me  dies; 
And  Charity  and  meek  Forgiveness  rise. 
And  melt  my  soul  and  overflow  mine  eyes. 

"This  proves  that  I  might  be  entitled  to  take  for  my  motto  Semper  idem. 
It  had  been  long  since  I  had  looked  at  these  poems;  and,  on  recurring  to 
them,  1  am  astonished  at  their  identity.  The  accuracy  with  which  I  then 
described,  both  the  scenery  and  my  own  feelings,  is  now  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me.  I  admit  it  to  be  a  proof  of  fancy,  moral  sentiment,  and  self- 
observation,  rather  than  invention,  and  therefore  does  not  rise  to  the  high- 
est class  of  poetry;  but  at  that  age,  the  greater  portion  of  writers  are  apt 
to  be  extravagant,  and  to  overcolour." 

This  identity  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  his  various 
poems  is  a  frequent  topic  of  self-congratulation. 

Long  as  the  following  passage  is,  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transferring  it  to  our  pages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic portions  of  the  work,  and  furnishes,  besides,  some 
good  samples  of  Sir  Egerton's  poetical  powers. 

"  In  this  chance-medley  way,  or  something  worse,  the  affairs  of  the  world 
are  conducted.  Let  no  one  lull  himself  into  the  confidence  that  he  is  sale 
in  his  rights  because  his  cause  is  just.  I  know  that  we  must  take  the  world 

*  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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as  ii  is,  and  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  wrong,  than  wear  out  one's  days 
witli  over-anxiety,  or  intrigne,  or  busy  interierence.  SoUtade,  and  the 
wild,  but  innocent  and  exaltingr  delusions  of  the  Muse  are  better.  This,  I 
thought  at  one  time,  as  the  following  sonnet  (published  in  a  paper  of 
'  The  Ruminator,*  in  *  Censura  Literaria*)  will  prove: 

*^  Though  in  my  veins  the  blood  of  monarchs  flow— 

Plantagrenet  and  Tudor — not  for  these 

With  empty  boast  my  lifted  mind  I  please; 

But  rather  that  my  heart's  emotions  glow 

With  the  pure  flame  the  Muse's  gifU  bestow: 

Nor  would  it  my  aspiring  soul  appease. 

In  rank,  birth,  wealth,  to  loll  at  sensual  ease, 

And  none  but  Folly's  stupid  flattery  know. 

But  yet  when  upstart  greatness  turns  an  eye 

Of  scorn  and  insult  on  m^  modest  fame. 

And  on  descent's  pretensions  vain  would  try 

To  build  the  honours  of  a  nobler  name, 

With  pride  defensive  swelling,  I  exclaim, 

*  Base  one,  e'en  there  with  me  thou  durst  not  vie!* 

This  sonnet  struck  Hayley,  and  he  wrote  me  a  commendatory  sonnet 
and  letter  on  the  subject;  but  my  papers  were  all  left  in  England,  and  I 
cannot  now  refer  to  them,— -even  if  they  are  not  lost  or  made  waste  of. 
The  person  who  gave  occasion  to  this  sonnet  is  gone  to  his  grave, — 
covered,  as  many  will  contend,  with  ^lory;  though,!  doubt,  if  the  laurels 
which  were  thrown  upon  his  ashes  will  long  retain  their  verdure. 

*^  Again,  another  sonnet,  probably  written  about  the  same  time,  or  not 
long  before: 

**  Black  from  the  sky  November  fogs  impend, 

And  drizzling  mists  enshroud  the  hill  and  vale; 

While  o'er  the  darkened  downs  my  course  I  bend, 

And  pleased,  below,  the  shelter'd  valley  hail. 

With  dangers  compassed  round,  beset  with  foes, 

As  on  the  daring  steed  1  seek  my  way, 

Methinkf^the  scowling  tempest  suits  my  woes, 

And  soothes  the  cares  that  on  my  bosom  prey. 

O  lovely  Muse !  *tis  thine  with  heavenly  power 

To  throw  a  charm  on  sorrow^s  gloomiest  hues, 

And  through  the  deepenin|r  clouds  that  round  us  lower, 

A  piercing  ray  of  golden  light  difi'use. 

Ah,  generous  maid !  amid  the  sable  storm, 

Circled  with  brightest  beams,  still  shines  thy  £ury  form ! 

Still  in  the  same  strain,  I  wrote  at  Paris,  about  twenty  years  afterwards, 
the  following: 

*^The  long,  long  years  that  I  have  spent  in  woe. 

Began  at  Uiirty,  turn  my  hair  to  grey: 

Since  three  and  thirty  more  have  made  their  way; 

Those  locks,  as  white  and  bleach'd  as  driven  snow* 

Hang  sad  and  wither'd  on  my  furrow'd  brow: 

For  never  has  my  fate  assifrn'd  a  day 

That  at  its  dawn  with  smiling  faith  could  say, 

*  Me  free  from  clouds  and  sorrows  sbait  thou  know  !* 

The  destiny  of  man  is  grief:  no  lore 

Of  wisdom  follow'd  can  protect  from  paio. 

Could  we  be  faultless,  still  we  shoula  deplore 
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Soaie  ill  of  othen— mom  nalook'd-for  doooi 

Of  deep  mfieetioB  boned  io  the  toab— 

Some  loos  that  wa  moot  weep,  and  erer  weep  »  ▼tin ! 

'*  Will  any  one  say  that  each  poems  as  these  are  irreloTant  to  the  me- 
morials of  one's  own  life?  When  they  continue  in  one  strain  from  yooth 
40  age,  are  they  not  proofs  of  a  consistent  course  of  feelings,  which  roost 
form  part  of  one's  self!  When  authors  write  from  memory,  they  take  CToxy 
factitious  humour  which  others  impose.  *  Feelings!  what  have  we  to  do 
with  your  feelingsV  cries  tlie  brutified  man,  *  we  want  facts.*  Bot  to  those 
who,  if  they  have  any  claims  to  notice,  derive  them  from  the  mind,  feel- 
ings are  every  thing.  We  ought  to  use  reason  upon  matter;  bat  not  rea- 
son only,— our  hearts  ought  to  be  aflfpcted  by  what  we  reason  upon.  Our 
afiectioiie  ought  to  be  easily  awakened,  noble,  and  tender.  We  ought  not 
merely  to  be  actuated  by  a  cold  conviction  of  the  understanding,  but  to  be 
impelled  by  the  generous  emotions  of  the  bosom.  Affectation  of  feeling  is 
loathsome;  but  deep  feeling  is  inseparable  from  genius.  No  man  had 
more  of  it  than  Bvron;  yet  he  had  the  strange  perverseness  to  affect  to  be 
hard  and  insensible.  What  makes  Gray's  poems  so  delightfolt — The  mo- 
ral feeling  which  is  associated  with  his  imagery.  This  is  the  attraction  of 
Matthew  Green's  popular  little  poem,  *The  Spleen.' 

^  If  I  cannot  succeed  in  showing  what  is  the  temperament  of  my  heart,  1 
shall  have  done  nothing  by  these  memorials. 

**  To  wander  in  the  shade  of  leafy  trees. 
When  the  bright  sun  bums  fierce,  and  scent  the  flower 
That  blooms  alone  beneath  the  pierceless  power 
Of  umbrage  cool;  by  musing  deep  to  seixe 
The  thought,  that  like  a  passing  spirit  flees: 
Then  sit  in  silent  peace,  nor  heed  the  hour- 
Lost  e'en  the  chime  from  yonder  distant  tower-— 
Yet  waked  by  the  lone  whisper  of  the  breeze! 
Perhaps,  amid  the  hollow  joys  of  life. 
The  disappointing  charms,  the  real  woes. 
The  pang  of  which  no  medicine  soothes  the  strife. 
The  blank  dull  day  that  nought  but  languor  knows. 
The  wearisome  disgusts,  the  hates,  the  wants,-^ 
Here  only  Heaven  a  pure  existence  grants! 

''  This  sonuet  was  written  in  some  of  the  more  shady  walks  of  the  fioiz* 
do  Boulogne.  It  was  written  with  the  most  entire  sincerity;  and  I  could 
not  more  accurately  have  described  my  feelings  in  prose.  Yet,  even  then, 
dreams  of  ambition  were  intermingled  with  (its  of  melancholy,  and  mo- 
mentary resolves  never  to  emerge  from  solitude  a^in.  1  soon  afterwards 
went  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  getting  into  Pariiament  a^in;  hut  was  a 
week  too  late.  I  found,  also,  that  my  legal  agents  had  so  acted  in  my 
absence,  as  to  cause  me  inextricable  losses  and  sufferings;  which,  after  a 
few  months,  I  bad  not  the  fortitude  to  support  any  longer  with  calmness: 
and  the  baseness  of  human  nature  then  became  so  much  more  impressed 
upon  me,  that  for  the  first  time  I  lost  my  buoyant  spirits.  I  had  filled  my 
mind  with  Italian  scenery,  Italian  arts,  and  Italian  literature;  but  all  would 
not  do.  A  heavy  and  intolerable  blank  came  over  me,  and  covered  all  ia 
massy  and  bieathless  darkness.  Never  did  a  gleam  of  the  Muse  break  ia 
upon  me  during  that  sable  crisis!  Yet  see,  a  month  or  two  before,  in 
what  a  state  of  undecayed  enthusiasm  I  had  been.  Then  it  was  that  I 
wrote  thus: 

**  Stem,  unexpectiiig  good,  unbent  by  wrong, 
I  travel  onward  through  this  gloomy  scene 
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With  brow  of  sorrow,  yet  erect  in  mien; 

Meek  to  the  humble,  in  defiance  strong 

To  Folly's,  Envy's,  Hatred's,  Falsehood's  throng: 

Yet  knowing  that  the  birth  and  grave  between 

There  ever  will,  as  ever  there  has  been. 

Be  friendships  fickle,  warfares  deep  and  long! 

If  I  have  taught  the  truths  of  Wisaom's  lore, 

If  I  have  drawn  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

And  raised  the  glow  that  mounts  o'er  grief  and  ill — 

In  my  plain  verse  though  bloom  no  single  flower, 

And  not  a  ray  of  wit  its  lustre  dart. 

Its  naked  strength  o'er  death  will  triumph  still! 

"  High  name  of  Poet! — sought  in  every  age 

By  thousands, — scarcely  won  by  two  or  three, — 

As  with  the  thorns  of  this  sad  pilgrimage 

My  bleeding  feet  are  doom'd  their  war  to  wage, 

With  awful  worship  1  have  bow'd  to  thee! 

And  yet,  perchance,  it  is  not  Fate's  decree 

This  mighty  boon  should  be  assign'd  to  me. 

My  hearts  consuming  fever  to  assuage. 

Fountain  of  Poesy!  that  liest  deep 

Within  the  -bosom's  innermost  recesses, 

And  rarely  burstest  forth  to  human  ear, 

Break  out; — and,  while  profoundly  magic  sleep 

With  pierceless  veil  all  outward  forms  oppresses. 

Let  me  the  music  of  thy  murmurs  hear. 

**  What  gains  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude! 

To  echo  their  own  thoughts, — their  own  emotions 

As  in  a  mirror  to  reflect.    Devotions 

Ne'er  in  their  breasts  were  waken'd,  as  they  view'd 

Forms  of  ideal  beauty;  but  with  rude 

Scoffs  they  receive  those  wild  but  lofty  notions. 

Which,  from  Castalia's  flame-inspiring  potions, 

On  the  true  poet's  raptured  mind  intrude. 

Then,  Ic,  the  source  of  vulgar  sympathy! 

Light  laughter,  heartless  joy,  the  ridicule 

Of  love  of  fame  that  lives  laborious  days; 

Disdain  of  the  unmercenary  sigh; 

Use  of  the  gay  un-sclf-protecting  fool; 

Faith  in  the  solid  fruit;  and  scorn  of  barren  praise! 

^*'  On  my  first  return  to  England,  June,  1826, 1  retained  my  spirits  for 
two  or  three  months,  till  the  aark  scrolls  of  mv  agents  began  to  unveil 
themselves  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  horrible  deformity.  Then  the  chords 
of  my  heart  seemed  to  snap  at  once,  and  an  unutterable  despondence  en- 
circled me  as  in  a  deadly  vault,  where  the  vapours  of  pestilence  and  the 
most  painful  annihilation  on  earth  felt  as  if  they  could  never  again  be  dis- 
pellea.  lliey  were  mingled  with  every  sort  of  insolence  and  indignity, — 
the  last  resource  of  audacious  and  reckless  dishonesty.  These  may  seem 
bold  assertions; — I  am  ready  to  prove  them  before  any  court,  and  to  justify 
them  in  due  form. 

*^  During  the  first  two  or  three  months,  my  poetical  humour  had  not 
entirely  left  me,  and  I  wrote  the  two  following  sonnets: 

*^  To  spend  the  day  in  musing,  yet  to  muse 
With  thought  profoand  as  well  as  just;  to  trace 
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The  eTinetcent  Udm  that  interltoa 

Immingled  riffht  and  wrong, — and  thiit  the  haas 

To  aaparate  that  eommoo  eyea  confuaa; 

Virtue  with  her  own  aioiple  flowera  to  graee; 

To  cheer  the  generooa  apirit  to  the  race; 

And  new-aprung  bays  for  Honoor*a  gfave  to  efaooae;— 

Are  labours  not  unwortliy  him,  who  liirea 

The  lore  of  abstract  wisdom  to  descry; 

In  realms  of  intellect,  who  fondW  girea 

His  aeal,  with  shadowy  tribes  of  light  to  vie; 

And,  heedless  of  materia]  objecta  round. 

To  traverse  air  escapes  his  earthly  bound. 

'*  Praise  of  the  wise  and  good!^t  is  a  meed 
For  which  I  would  lone  years  of  toil  endure; 
Which  raanv  a  peril,  many  a  grief  would  cure! 
As  onward  i  with  weary  feet  proceed. 
My  swelling  heart  continues  still  to  bleed; 
The  glittering  prixe  holds  out  its  distant  lure. 
But  seems,  as  nearer  I  approach,  less  sure, 
And  never  to  my  prayer  to  be  decreed! 
With  anxious  ear  I  listen  to  the  voice 
That  shall  pronounce  the  precious  boon  I  ask; 
But  yet  it  comes  not, — or  it  comes  in  doubt. 
Slave  to  the  passion  of  my  earliest  choice. 
From  youth  to  a^e  I  ply  my  daily  task. 
And  hope,  e*en  till  the  lamp  of  life  goes  out. 

**  For  about  four  years  from  this  day,  I  wrote  not  another  verse.  I  some- 
times tried  to  convince  myself  whether  my  faculties  were  entirely  gone, 
but  could  not  sucreed.  i  have  written  many  thousands  8inc«, — probably 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand.  While  my  spirits  do  not  fail,  I  can  write 
poetry— or,  at  least,  verses — as  easily  as  prose;  and  I  care  not  whether 
they  are  blank  verse  or  rhyme:  but  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  unaware 
that  these  compositions  must  be  tried  by  their  quality,  not  by  their  quan- 
tity. Many  hold  the  adage,  Mf>a  BSf^ln  fxiya  kmw,  Croker,  in  his  edition 
of*  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,'  has  made  a  new  and  admirable  remark  on 
Gray, — *  that  no  poet  who  has  written  little,  has  afforded  so  many  passages 
which  are  on  every  one's  lips  for  their  beauty  of  thought  and  happiness  of 
expression.** 

A  love  of  retirement  is  a  trait  in  his  character,  which  our 
author  seems  especially  anxious  to  depict  He  is  forever  sing- 
ing the  charms  which  sages,  it  is  affirmed,  perceive  in  the  face 
of  solitude,  not  only  exclaiming  with  the  melancholy  Cowley, 

'*  Ah!  wretched  and  most  solitary  be. 
Who  is  not  fond  of  his  own  company  !" 

but  ever  maintaining  that  nothing  great  can  be  effected  by  such 
an  unfortunate  individual. 

'*  Let  no  one  suspect  me  of  affectation,  when  I  have  breathed  o«t  mr 
paasion  for  solitude.  I  did  not  love  the  world  before  I  knew  it;  I  love  it 
much  less  now  than  I  know  it.  I  would  rather  live  among  the  humonrs 
of  my  own  creations.  I  prayed  in  my  boyhood  never  to  he  drawn  away 
from  the  fields,  and  valleys,  and  woods  of  Wootloa;  and  nothing  diatnrbed 
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me  80  much,  eren  in  those  days,  as  visiters:  but  in  almost  erer^  wish  of 
my  life  I  hare  been  crossed.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  like  Clau- 
dian*s  *  Old  Man  of  Verona,*  which  Cowley  has  translated  so  beautifully; 
or  like  those  '  rude  forefathers  of  the  village,'  whom  Gray  describes  in  his 
*  Elegy.*  I  should  have  avoided  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vexations  and 
mistificationa;  but  the  fire  of  ambition  is  still  difficult  to  coutroul,and  might 
at  times  have  blazed  out,  or  smouldered  inwardly  with  more  danger. 

**  But  if  this  seclusion  had  been  spent  in  a  sel^sh  idleness;  iff  had  left 
to  posterity  no  memorial  of  my  being,  and  left  the  world  *a  prey  to  dumb 
forpretfuluess;*  could  I  in  that  case  have  reconciled  myself  to  such  a  tenor 
of  humble  and  safe,  but  useless  quiett  It  may  be  answered,  what  is  the 
use  of  a  few  books;  and  who  can  presume  to  assure  himself  that  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  has  been  worth  tlie  cost?  But  it  is  something  to  have 
attempted  good  works  with  an  honest  ener^.  May  not  profound  literary 
productions  be  belter  brought  forth  in  the  silence  of  retirement  Uian  in  the 
noiso  of  801'iety!*' 

But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  others  of  his  sentiments,  he  is 
far  from  preserving  a  consistent  strain.  At  one  moment  he 
tells  us,  in  support  of  his  praises  of  seclusion,  that  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Tasso,  Milton,  though  they  mingled  occasionally  in 
public  aflairs,  or  public  life,  wrote  all  their  great  works  in  re- 
tirement; at  another,  he  says,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  advantage  of  mixing  with  the  world,  that  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dry  den,  all  led  active  lives;  that  By- 
ron was  also  in  action,  and  asks,  <<  what  mind  ever  did  so  much 
as  Burke's?  and  all  his  days  were  passed  in  the  bustle  of  pub- 
lic life."  The  worthy  Baronet  does  not  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained any  particular  veneration  for  the  maxim,  qualis  ab  in- 
cepto,  or  his  memory  must  be  an  arch-traitor.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion itself,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  last  view  of  it  is  the 
true  one.  We  would  reverse  a  remark  which  he  somewhere 
makes,  that  it  is  best  to  live,  generally,  secluded,  but  well  to 
have  occasional  intercourse  with  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  the  head  and  the  heart  The  proper  plan  strikes 
us  to  be,  to  frequent  the  busy  haunts  of  men  m  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  existence,  and,  only  at  times,  to  seek  the  shades  of  re- 
tirement The  term  ventilation  would  then  be  much  more 
appropriately  applied  to  the  eti'ect  produced  by  the  change  of 
life.  It  is  easy  to  think  when  the  materials  of  thought  are  col- 
lected, but  how  are  these  to  be  obtained,  save  by  an  habitual 
communion  with  that  which  forms  the  proper  study  of  man, 
mankind?  Wisilom  is  the  result  of  experience,  but  certainly 
not  of  that  kind  of  experience  which  has  been  acquired  from 
converse  with  inanimate  creation  alone.  To  be  able  to  read 
sermons  in  stones,  is  indeed  a  faculty  most  admirable  and  most 
devoutly  to  be  coveted.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  can 
be  possessed,  without  a  previous  perusal  of  the  homilies  which 
humanity  preaches,  ana,  unquestionably,  these  inculcate  the 
most  important  lessons^    Each  individual  is,  in  a  certain  de- 
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grve,  s  mirror,  in  wltith  every  olhur  may  behold  some 
of  bis  dtnracler,  eitltur  %oqA  or  bsd,  roQefted  in  a  wny  to  Cf* 
rale  upDD  him  in  the  raatX  mluUr>'  mamier,  »a  that  ant  ualjri 
Kociely  iniliiipenaiblor  for  »  knowMgo  of  tlie  world,  but  ibi 
fur  a  knanlitilitc  of  ddc's  pclf.  Grrnl  worki),  sh  our  natte 
»Utc.H,  avty  have  betui  written  in  retircmeot,  but  arv  tbrt  m( 
Uie  fruiti),  at  ht;  riscwhcrc  «y»,  of  nclivc  lives?  Would  iJ«j 
ever  hare  be«n  written,  if  their  authors  had  done  nothiuQ  bi 
moralize  with  hoDe«l  JacqucS)  in  the  country,  instead  of  folW 
Jni;  the  example  of  liiui  "  qui  tnorcB  homiuuin  muitonuu  vii' 
d  urbcfi?" 

The  eSecl  of  ibe  want  of  due  encouragement  upoo  bis 
recr,  ts  a  topic  which  frequently  Gsercifcs  our   aulhtir's  (i 
and  a1thoi));n  at  times,  as  we  liuvc  mentioned,  h«  uncantvoraOj' 
avtiwHlbal  his  efforts  cxpei^cnced  all  the  success  nliich  tb^ 
deserved,  at  others  he  i»  very  much  ili»pO!ted  to  ihron-  tbo  i-ntin 
fault  uf  his  ilisappoinUneiit  if  not  umn  the  injuslire,  «t  li 
I  Upon  the  stupidity  of  the  world,  siid  virtuuliy  Ds^crts  that  he 
r-Dloomcd  "to  wnsle  his  music  on  a  savage  race."     So  difGcuJtil 
'  it  to  resigu  ourselves  tg  the  conviction  i>f  our  own  defiiuenocit 
nature  seems  lo  slru^le  «)i;oin!>1  it  with  as  much  vehemence  aid 
perseverance  as  against  the  idea  of  dissolution  itself, 
not,  hy  the  way,  reconcile  with  the  lone  of  his  complaini*  iha 
tines  from  Shelly  which  behaspbccd  upon  tfie  title  pt|;c3i>t 
I  Ais  volumes,  apparently  referrinij  iJicm  to  himself: 
"  Mfml  men 
AiB  ctnd'ed  into  po«irj  from  wrong; 
Thrj  leMD  in  suflVring  wlisi  ihey  wach  in  *ong," 

The  burden  of  his  lament  is  ultogelher  the  reverse. 

who  coowK  inio  ttie  ymAA  wlili  eilrenw  senMtirmM* 
viih  ever;  tort  of  diiooiinig«n«iil.    The  Jealousy  of  sup«riotIty  (innnpu 
I-^iheri  loilrfrcM  litm,  Will  uluu&Jato  him;  ili«;  do  all  Uiry  eta  (oflo)*^ 
^  from  hioi  iIih  belief  th»t  be  is  l>urn  fur  ert>atiliiiigii,— knoninglliat  tevrl 
lO  tonlirtpncp  in  hitnivlf  will  ib  noihtrg  well.   Th«;  teo  ofim— m» 
■Tor  odft  ccnius  thai  Is  hrouehl  by  •anshine  info  bloom  ten  inrMlglit' 
Nothing  IS  itioni  lru«  Il>»n  i^e  fastuut  ijiiia  pom  ddealur.     Wliluiiii  br 
I  <ilMii  tuid  drciuon  </(  tboughi  gvuiui  will  iiuvbi  display  ludf.    Bbi  m 
em  to  ihiiik  tfaot  ibU  buldnrss  and  dccitinn  sre  ■■!  ih«  essence  uf  pnl 
d  iliui  whrre  ilwy  *ra  nut.  gmlus  is  wanting.    It  sornly  is  nut  kit: 
Ivmc  tliffidrftce  i*  mWii  ilie  aeci«ipoliiient  of  high  genius, 

■■TliH  uiifavoumhleDjrinion  ^nU'rlained  by  others  ruinol  iloaunj' tnl 
kcultica  I  but  It  may  vuJ  ^m,  vo  that  the  possessor  hiniMK  ma* 
Itiuw  his  own  Gndowinrnts— 

anlel,  nisi  le  s«re  hoo  icl«>  Bll«r;' 


>  At  .giiid 
•'TltaiwliI-miBdcdci-nBornay  rry  thslit  will  hsal)  l&oeatnn  In  lb 
■  bQtnnithetliee»[n«wlieih(tiiiia  hasiloncffood,  or  passed  this  t 

a}*ny*  lireed  dincMfr 
[S  lhtouf[<i  lire  ihais|k*«i* 


tiett)«si  cipher  1     I' 

"Nftonubssmtt  ivuli  aum  tfilicsedr 
*"  y  chilJhuyJ 


(hiil  u  at  throw  n  la  m^  H 
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to  aggrarate  it,  the  expression  of  this  opinion  has  been  called  qnerulouf- 
ness.  Providence  allows  these  diversities  of  lot  and  treatment  lor  its  own 
inscrutable  purposes.  There  are  others  who  have  been  met  by  cheers,  and 
handed  forward  and  lifted  up  by  friendship  and  benevolence;  but  I  hare 
been  left  to  struggle  through  li^  against  the  tide.  The  comment  has  been 
that  I  failed,  because  1  ought  to  have  failed ;  that  is,  for  want  of  powers. 
This  I  am  unwilling  to  admit;  because  if  1  do  admit  it,  I  shall  create  the 
deficiency,  if  it  did  not  exist  before:  as  I  have  said  that  self-confidence  is 
necessary,  so  want  of  faith  in  self  would  palsy  my  pen. 

**  1  am  never  in  a  state  of  dull  stupor,  unless  it  be  from  the  effect  of  some 
temporary  derangement  of  the  body,  whence  the  vapours  of  disease  cloud 
the  mind.  My  ideas  are  always  in  movement,  and  the  fibres  of  my  heart 
never  lie  still.  My  reflections,  if  not  deep  and  just,  are  at  least  abundant ; 
and  through  the  day  I  have  visions,  as  I  have  dreams  through  the  night. 
Reality  is  not  sufficient  for  me,  and  I  glory  in  a  spiritual  creation.  I  pon- 
der upon  many  things,  and  endeavour  to  extract  the  truth  from  them  all. 
I  may  agree  with  a  thousand  books ;  but  I  borrow  from  none.  My  opin- 
ions arc  my  own  ;  they  result  from  conviction, — at  least  of  the  moment.  In 
what  I  fail  there  will  be  many  keen  enough  to  find  out  If  there  be  any 
thin?  which  I  do  well,  censure  will  not  finally  cover  or  debase  it 

'M  have  been  deterred  and  slackened  a  thousand  times,  but  at  last  I  have 
gone  on;  and  I  have  added  to  the  heap  of  my  literary  works,  till  in 
quantity  at  least  they  are  considerable.  Whatever  merit  they  may  have, 
if  any,  it  is  not  for  me  to  point  out.  I  know  that  they  have  been  written 
with  pure  intentions,  and  from  a  passionate  and  undebased  love  of  letters. 
Mere  material  pleasures  are  fugitive  and  unsatisfactory ;  mine  have  always 
been  mental.  But  of  what  use  to  others  is  that  which  passes  in  the  mind, 
unless  it  be  embodied  in  language  1  The  desire  to  communicate  is  im- 
planted in  our  social  being.  If  we  are  conscious  of  generous  thoughts, 
cor  nature  impels  us  to  recommend  ourselves  by  imparting  them  to  others. 

**  But  what  are  generous  thoughts?  That  which  commands  the  sympa- 
thy of  some  will  make  no  impression  upon  others :  we  cannot  please  all, 
but  we  may  please  many ;  ana  there  are  certain  intrinsic  marks  of  excel- 
lence which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Mastery  consists  in  distinctness,  force, 
and  originality.  What  is  trite  and  faint  betrays  itself  at  once.  He  who 
writes  from  himself  will  probably  hit  on  something  new ;  an  identity  of 
combination  of  circumstances,  ideal  associations  and  feelings  can  scarcely 
occur  to  two  individuals.  He  who  sets  thinp  in  a  light  in  which  they 
have  not  been  set  before,  adds  to  human  knowledge. 

**Men  by  high  ambitions,  zealously  and  virtuously  pursued,  may  elevate 
themselves  to  a  point  of  infinite  sublimity.  Intensity  of  thought  operating 
on  intensity  of  feeling  may  elicit  surprising  illumination.  What  may  be 
woven  out  of  that  small  conformation,  the  human  brain,  is  as  wonderful  in 
expansion  as  in  richness.  But  some,  who  have  the  faculties,  will  not 
undergo  the  toil  and  the  exhaustion.  Those  faculties  will  not  come  into 
play  at  once ;  there  must  be  practice  and  endurance,  and  the  calm  confi- 
dence of  unintermittcd  endeavour.  There  must  be  a  bosom  grown  gradu- 
ally firm  against  blights  and  winter  frosts,  and  the  pelting  ofstorms. 

**  I  have  gone  through  a  long  life  with  afervonr  and  passion  for  intellect- 
ual truth  sometimes  damped — never  for  a  moment  extinguished.  I  have 
entered  deep  into  the  misty  renion  of  shadowy  ideas ;  and  I  have  endeav- 
oured, with  a  clear  and  undaunted  eye,  to  pierce  through  the  veil  of  spirit- 
ual essences.  My  mental  travels  have  been  varied  and  distant ;  and  I 
have  passed  a  perilous,  and  often  gloomT  afid  despondent  journey.  I  am 
often  astonithed  when  I  look  back  on  all  the  difficulties  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  1  have  had  to  encounter. 

•*  What  has  been  the  reward  of  these  toils  and  dtogen  I    An  empty 
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name!  iBthatmuehl  fiat  have  I  acquired  itt  I-tiifpect  libt.  How  many 
would  laugh  me  to  acorn  if  I  should  bo  delude  myself!  Whj  are  we  so 
uneasy  if  we  cannot  persuade  ourselres  that  we  we  are  of  some  consequence 
in  the  world!  Some  pride  themselTes  on  birth,  some  on  riches,  and  some 
on  talent.  Who  can  doubt  which  is  the  most  glorioost  Bat  then  if  the 
pretension  is  denied  by  others  as  the  mere  arrogance  of  vanity,  does  it  not 
cause  more  pain  than  satisfaction!  Envy  and  jealousy  are  dominant  in  the 
world,  and  what  pretension  do  envy  and  jealousy  admit!" 

The  sentence  in  the  above  extract,  "  reality  is  not  sufficient 
for  me,  and  I  glory  in  a  spiritual  creation/'  is  another  text  upon 
which  Sir  Egerton  is  fond  of  holding  forth.  His  theory,  with 
regard  to  the  ideal,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  main- 
tained in  a  jocose  passage  of  ChurchilPs  Ghost,  which  we  quote 
for  the  benefit  of  similar  tastes. 

*'  Some  few  in  knowledge  find  relief, 
I  place  my  comfort  in  belief  t 
Some  for  reality  may  call, 
Fancy  to  me  is  all  in  all. 
Imagination,  through  the  trick 
Of  doctors,  often  makes  us  sick. 
And  why,  let  any  sophist  tell. 
May  it  not  likewise  make  us  well  1 
This  am  I  sure,  what  e'er  our  view, 
Whatever  shadows  we  pursue. 
For  our  pursuits,  be  what  they  will. 
Are  little  more  than  shadows  still. 
Too  swifl  they  fiy,  too  swift  and  strong 
For  men  to  catch  and  hold  them  long. 
But  joys  which  in  the  fancy  live. 
Each  moment  to  each  man  may  give. 
True  to  himself,  and  true  to  ease, 
«  He  softens  fate's  severe  decrees. 

And  (can  a  mortal  wish  for  more,) 
Creates  and  makes  himself  new  o*er, 
Mocks  boasted  vain  reality, 
And  is  whatever  he  wants  to  be." 

In  unison  with  this  sentiment,  is  the  poetical  doctrine  he  con- 
tends for  in  the  following  extract,  and  we  are  not  sufficiently 
desirous  of  being  enrolled  among  "  the  matter-of-fact  people," 
to  dispute  its  justness. 

"  It  was  about  1783,  after  an  interval  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
that  Dr.  Warton  published  the  Mconcf  volume  of  his  '  Essay  on  the  Geni- 
us of  Pope.'  It  excited  great  attention,  and  revived  the  disputes  about 
Pope's  school  of  poetry.  This  dispute  was  endeavoured  to  be  mainly 
placed  on  two  of  rope's  own  lines,  so  often  cited: — 

That  not  in  Fancv's  maze  h^  wander'd  long. 
But  stoop'd  to  Truth,  and  moralized  his  song. 

^' These  are  ambiguous  words,  and  must  have  been  ambiguously  under- 
stood,-—perhaps  by  Pope  himself.  In  what  way  is  it  here  to  be  taken  that 
truth  is  intended  to  be  opposed'to  fancyt  The  object  of  all  genuine  poetry 
is  truth;  and  ouffht  to  be,  principally,  moral  truth.    Are  we  then  to  constrae 

*  Fancy's  maze  to  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  the  truth  is  conveyed, 

to  its  language  and  ornamenul    Is  it  to  be,  though  « truth  severe,'  yet  not 
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*  in  fancy  fiction  dressMt'  or  are  we  to  understand  that  the  truth  is  to  be 
exemplified  by  facts  and  experience,  and  not  by  imagined  instancesl-^Pro- 
bably  this  last  was  Pope's  meaning,  because  it  is  most  consistent  with  the 
character  of  his  poetry:  but  if  it  was  his  meaning,  he  struck  at  the  essence 
of  poetry,  for  it  would  then  cease  to  be  a  creation/ 
^'  Collins,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  wrote  his '  Ode  on  Manners;'  in  which  he  says, 

*  Youth  of  the  quick,  uncheated  sight. 
Thy  paths.  Observance^  more  invite!* 

'*  So  Pope  would  have  said.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  iato  this, 
whether  imagination  can  embody  truth  with  as  much  precision  and  force, 
as  reason  can  deduce  it  fromf>bservation  of  actual  factsi  If  Pope,  in  speak- 
ing o(  the  Jiction  of  poetry,  alluded  only  to  that  abuse  of  it  which  is  faiae 
fiction,  then  it  showed  the  incorrectness  of  his  mind,  and  confusion  of  his 
ideas.  All  fictions  which  are  not  consistent  with  truth,  and  an  illustration 
of  truth,  are  bad. 

**  It  would  seem  by  the  way  in  which  Byron  and  Bowles  carried  on  the 
argument,  as  if  all  poetry  lay  in  the  language,  and  not  in  the  thought; — as, 
for  instance,  whether  similes  and  metaphors  might  be  drawn  from  art,  or 
only  from  nature!  Why,  the  best  poetry  has  no  simile  or  metaphor  at  all. 
So  says  Addison,  in  his  noble  critique  on  Milton. 

**  I3ut  if  this  view  of  poetry  be  right,  we  shall  very  easily  settle  the  dis- 
pute about  Pope.  What  fiction  has  he  formed  to  embody  truthi  Are  not 
all  his  illustrations  drawn  from  observancel  Even  his  beautiful  *  Eloisa' 
is  no  original  invention;  it  is  the  conception  of  a  powerful  and  passionate 
fancy, — not  invention.  The  genius  is  secondary,  oecause  it  lies  solely  in 
the  language  and  versification.  But  who  can  put  it  in  the  same  class  with 
the  inventions  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  iSpenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Miltonl  When  Byron  wrote  *  Manfred,*  and  '  Cain,*  and  '  Heaven 
and  Earth,*  he  was  a  great  inventor:  why  therefore  does  he  affect  to  despise 
himself  for  not  following  Pope*s  model!  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  seems 
nothing  less  than  perverse  affectation. 

**  I  have  taken  the  same  side  on  this  Pope-argujneni  all  my  life;  and,— 
strangely  enough, — made  many  people  angry  by  it.  Pope  is  an  unrivalled 
favourite  with  the  matter-of-fact  people;  and  they  think  it  an  actual  affront 
to  them  to  doubt  his  pre-eminence. 

Pope,  however,  although  we  do  not  esteem  him  a  poet  of  the 
most  inspired  order,  is  not  so  deficient  in  imagination  as  our 
author  pretends.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  whatever  hyper- 
criticism  may  affirm,  is  a  work  such  as  none  but  a  poet  en- 
dowed with  inventive  faculties  in  no  common  degree  could 
have  produced.  Sir  Egerton  might  have  been  prouder  if 
he  had  written  it,  or  the  Eioisa,  than  if  he  were  the  author 
of  "  Manfred  and  Cain,  and  Heaven  and  Earth"  combined, 
notwithstanding  the  "  great  invention"  which  these  display. 
Byron  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  maugre  Sir  Egerton's 
dictum,  when  he  did  battle  for  the  little  Twickenham  bard, 
although  the  character  of  his  mind  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his 
taking  him  for  his  model.  If  Byron  had  sworn  by  any  master 
in  his  poetical  practice,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  niche  which  he  now 
occupies  in  the  temple  of  fame,  for  he  more,  than  any  other  of 
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the  <'  heaven-born  band/'  is  indebted  for  his  eminence  to  Aim- 
aelf^  that  beine  the  grand  source  of  the  interest  and  the  power 
of  his  compositions.  It  was  the  intensity  of  his  egotism  which 
gave  him  the  enchanter's  wand. 

«« To  make  a  perfect  poem  there  mast  be  an  imaffinaiy  stonr  in  which 
all  the  characters,  all  the  scenery,  and  all  the  combination  of  incidents, 
are  the  creation  of  the  poet's  brain;  and  these  must  have  probability 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  also  be  sublime,  or  pathetic,  or  beau- 
tiful. 'Diey  must  be  told  with  the  brilliance  and  believed  presence  of  a 
dream.  This  is  the  ideal  excellence  of  poetry,  which,  in  fact,  is  scarcely 
ever  reached  except  by  a  very  few  of  the  jgrreatest  poets,  such  as  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  ana  Byron.  But  all  poetry  ought 
to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  some  approach  to  it. 

**  A  true  poet  is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  ideal  abstraction  from 
actual  objects.  Why  Providence  should  endow  those  whom  it  favours 
with  minds  capable  to  create  somethinfjr  more  beautiful  than  reality,  we  do 
not  know;<»we  only  know  that  so  it  is.  There  is  always  an  alloy  in 
reality.  Poets  of  mere  observance  are  but  minor  bards.  Thus  Pope, 
except  in  *'  Eloisa,'*  never  rises  to  the  higher  ranks  of  poetry.  To  talk  of 
poets  as  inspired,  seems,  to  cold  censors,  nonsense:  but  they  are  inspired.** 

Again  he  says: 

'*  It  will  be  asked,  who  dares  to  pronounce  himself  a  |>oet  in  modem 
times— unless  a  Byron,  and  two  or  three  more?  No  doubt  it  is  hazardous. 
If  it  had  been  a  temporary  or  occasional  fit  of  writing  verses,  I  would  not 
have  ventured  it;  but  when  I  find,  bv  fixed  and  unalterable  proofs,  that  my 
temperament  and  character  of  mind  have  been  the  same  all  my  life,  how 
can  I  be  so  cowardly  as  to  besitatel  There  are  many  laborious  depart- 
ments of  literature  which  any  common  talent  may  execute;  such  as  com- 
pilation, or  matters  of  mere  erudition;  but  all  the  toil  and  art  in  the  world 
will  not  enable  one  to  write  genuine  poetry.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the 
fifty-two  writers  of  verse  included  in  Johnson's  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  had 
no  true  poetical  genius.  I  have  examined  this  subject  at  various  times  of 
my  life  with  the  most  severe  impartial  itv;  and  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  Johnson  pleaded^  in  excuse  that  the 
choice  was  made  by  the  booksellers.  Many  of  those  authors  would  not 
be  read,  or  sell,  now; — such  as  Pomfret,  Hughes,  Edmund  Smith,  Shef- 
field, Granville,  Halifax,  Sprat,  Yalden,  Stepney,  Walsh,  Duke,  King, 
Mallet,  Pitt,  Roscommon,  &c.  Here  are  nearly  a  third.  In  none  of  these 
are  any  poetical  images,  or  any  poetical  feelings.  But  if  there  happened 
to  be  good  sense  in  them,  correctly  expressed,  that  was  sufficient  for  John- 
son:— he  was  a  man  who  sought  what  he  called  practical  wisdom. 

«*  Lovers  of  good  poetry  also  equally  seek  truth;  but  they  seek  it  in  the 
higher  walks  of  invention,  because  they  are  convinced  that  truth  is  best 
illustrated  by  imagined  examples,  and  by  embodiments  of  abstract  ideas. 
lohnson  had  not  a  mind  of  this  sort;  his  fancy  was  not  bright,  and  his 
imagination  was  sluggish.  The  Pope  school  had  not,  when  those  *  Lives* 
were  undertaken,  entirely  gone  out:  whenever  the  best  of  this  class  wan- 
dered into  the  fields  of  imagination,  Johnson  condemned  or  ridiculed  him; 
witness  Prior's  beautiful  *  Henry  and  Emma.'  In  no  one  instance  has 
Johnson  commended  a  work  of  nigh  imagination,  except  by  mere  foice 
and  compulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  *  Paradise  Lost.' 

**  The  appearance  of  Johnson's  *  Lives'  damped  my  spirits, 
*  And  froze  the  genial  flowings  of  my  soul;' 
their  captiousnesB,  their  hardness,  their  awkward  humour,  their  afiieled 
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raillery,  and  capricious  contempt,  seemed  like  the  burst  of  discordant 
sounds  upon  fairy  dreams.  If  the  splendour  of  Collins  could  not  save 
him  from  such  rudenesses,  what,  I  thougrht,  roust  inferior  powers  expecti 

**  Authors  born  a  few  years  later  did  not  feel  this;  the  bursting  of  all 
mental  chains  by  the  French  Revolution  set  those  who  did  not  rise  till  the 
year  1789  free.  Yet  when  this  enfranchisement  took  place,  it  is  strange 
that  Johnson's  *  Lives'  di(|  not  lose  their  reputation.  Johnson*s  authority 
was  still  regarded,  but  it  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  merit  now 
sought  and  remunerated  with  fame,  ^fot  only  imagination  and  invention, 
but  a  wild  and  unlimited  extravagance  became  now  the  fashion.  Authors 
lashed  themselves  up  into  eccentricities  and  frensies.  Veri-similitude  was 
abandoned,  and  what  was  most  monstrous  was  thought  the  greatest  proof 
of  genius.  But  it  was  scarcely  more  desirable  to  have  these  abuses  of 
the  inventive  faculty,  than  the  cold  ratiocination  inculcated  by  Johnson: 
nor  were  the  splendid  but  monotonous  couplets  of  Darwin,  describing 
scientifically  *  Tne  Loves  of  the  Plants,*  less  fatiguing  in  a  long  poem. 

**  Johnson  had  carried  precision,  correctness,  and  uniformity,  too  far: 
all  sorts  of  irregular  versification  were  now  resorted  to,  till  what  was  set 
forth  as  metrical,  had  scarcely  any  metre  in  it.  But  among  these  were  a 
few  who  took  advantage  of  all  the  liberty  without  any  of  the  licenti« 
ousness. 

**  Among  the  numerous  beautiful  articles  of  poetical  criticism  of  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review,*  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  trace  any  uniformity 
of  principles  or  taste.  Different  poems  are  often  commended  or  censured 
by  opposite  canons;  as,  for  instance,  Byron  and  Barry  Cornwall,  or  Keats, 
or  Leigh  Hunt,  or  Crabbe.  It  would  be  well  if  every  review  at  its  com- 
mencement would  lay  down,  abstractedly,  its  own  principles  and  scale  of 
merit  in  such  an  important  department  of  literature  as  poetry:  we  might 
then  jud^re  both  of  its  impartiality  and  its  skill  of  application  of  its  own 
rules.  The  principles  of^  poetry  applied  to  Crabbe  will  not  do  if  applied 
to  Byron. 

**  Byron's  own  taste  in  criticism  was  entirely  capricious  and  contradic- 
tory: 1  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  perverse. 
If  he  sincerely  liked  Pope  s  school,  how  could  he  write  as  he  didi  and  what 
is  more  strange  still,  it  is  said  that  neither  Shakspeare,  nor  Spenser,  nor, 
perhaps,  Milton,  were  favourites  with*him.  He  affected  to  aumire  most, 
among  his  contemporaries,  those  who  were  least  like  himself.  His  *  Mys- 
teries" were  magnificent  poems;  they  were  suited  to  his  mystical  genius: 
but  the  greater  portion  of  his  dramas  are  mediocre, 

**  He  had  great  sagacity,  great  inveirtion,  and  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  rare,  great  memory;  but  not  great  acquired  knowledge.  His  erudition 
was  superficial,  but  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  poets  prodigious. 
This  led  him  sometimes  to  borrow  when  he  was  not  aware  of  it;  but  there 
is  scarce  any  poet  except  Shakspeare  in  whom  there  are  more  original  and 
more  forcible  passages. 

**Lord  Byron  could  not  undo,  by  his  criticisms,  the  charms  he  displayed 
IQ  bis  poetry;  which  is  another  proof  that  when  authors  write  well,  they 
do  not  write  by  rules. 

**  It  is  said  that  a  great  genius  gives  the  tone  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lives;  but  there  is  a  mutual  action  and  re-action  between  him  and  the  age. 
If  Johnson  had  been  living  in  Byron's  time,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
changed  him:  the  poet  had  as  severe  critics  to  deal  with  as  Johnson; 
but  Byron,  with  all  his  originality,  often  falls  into  the  manner  of  several 
contemporaries.     Still,  in  all  in  which  he  is  excellent,  the  manner  is  his 


own." 


Sir  Egerton  thinks  that  invention  is  the  predominant  quality 
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of  his  genius;  he  is  therefore  right,  by  his  own  theory,  in 
deeming  himself  a  poet  of  the  hignest  kind. 

*'  I  can  never  allow  that  poetical  fictions^  designed  with  ffeniaa  and 
skilU  are  nniostroctiTe.  They  are  the  beet  Tehicle  of  those  sublime  men- 
tal associations  which  exalt  the  noblest  part  of  our  human  state  of  being<— 
which  show  nature  in  its  fairest  colours,  and  select  the  most  delightlfbl 
portions  of  our  mortal  destiny.  I  persuade  myself  it  would  not  have 
oeen  difficult  to  invent  and  fill  up  long  epic  tales  to  tliis  purpose.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  I  could  have  succeeded  in  what  is  called  deep  plot 
This  art  of  plot  is,  I  am  aware,  very  much  sought,  and  highly  valued;  but 
its  attraction  does  not  last  beyond  a  first  perusal.  The  elect  that  results 
from  surprise  ceases  when  the  story  is  known.  Thoughts  and  sentiments, 
and  descriptions,  which  derive  their  force  only  from  position,  are  of  a 
secondary  value.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  great  epic  poets  awaken  our 
enthusiasm  and  inspire  our  fancies.** 

The  most  amusing,  if  not  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
the  work,  are  the  literary  criticisms  with  which  they  abound. 
These  are  very  useful,  besides,  in  breaking  the  strain  of  com- 
plaint in  which  the  author  likes  so  much  to  indulge.  Gray,  as 
we  have  intimated  on  a  former  page,  is  an  object  of  especial 
enthusiasm  with  Sir  Egerton;  but  not  more  than  he  deserves. 

**  There  are  a  few  choice  spirits  born  in  every  age,  who  are  qualified  to 
reach  this  positive  merit.  But  experience  proves  uiat  they  are  rarer  than 
miffht  be  supposed;  so  many  circumstances  beiriff  necessary  to  concur  to 
make  an  eminent  author.  It  is  however  provided,  that  generally  they 
who  are  fit  for  it  should  have  an  irrepressible  desire  to  put  forth  their 
powers.  There  are,  doubtless,  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Gray,  who  wrote 
little,  and  did  not  love  to  write.  But  we  do  uot  know  so  much  of  his 
private  feelinss  as  we  should  wish,  as  we  have  little  besides  his  letters  to 
instruct  us.  lie  committed  to  paper  no  memorials  of  his  own  life;  and 
the  only  one  of  his  personal  acquaintance  who  has  left  a  life  of  him  is 
Mason,  whose  biography  is  very  barren:  it  is  full  of  study,  reserve,  and 
affectation.  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  Bonstetten,  who  knew 
him;  but  Bonstetten  was  then  very  old,  and  his  memory  began  to  fail; 
and  he  was  himself  very  young  and  lively  when  he  visited  the  poet;  and 
being  also  a  foreigner,  did  not  enter  into  those  deep  observations  which 
were  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  this  point.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
Gray  was  little  aware  of  his  own  celebrity,  and  said  that  he  did  not  like 
to  talk  of  his  own  writings.    In  short,  Bonstetten,  though  himself  a 

Senius,  very  evidently  had  not  penetrated  Gray's  character;  but  he  admired 
is  wonderful  and  various  erudition,  and  amiable  disposition  and  manners. 
It  was,  I  think,  in  1769,  that  Bonstetten,  who  was  then  twenty-four  years 
old,  visited  Gray  at  Cambridge.  He  died  at  Geneva,  February,  183S, 
aged  eighty-seven. 

^*  I  have  always  expressed  an  opinion,  and  still  continue  to  think,  that 
Gray's  fastidiousness  was  a  great  fault,  or  rather  weakness.  He  had  an 
aspiring,  fierv,  noble  mind,  inclining  to  indication  and  scorn.  Of  whom 
then  should  he  be  afraidi  He  had  a  morbid  dread  of  ridicule;  but  it  is 
pusillanimous  to  dread  the  ridicule  of  folly  and  ignorance.  His  spirit  was 
broken  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood;  but  it  was  not  so  brokeo  as 
to  suppress  the  grandeur  of  ideas  which  produced  the  few  sublime  poems 
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he  has  put  forth:  then  why  Dot  ofiener  give  the  reios  to  hiB  imaginatioD, 
and  thus 

*  Know  his  own  worth,  and  glorify  the  lyret* 

It  would  have  been  not  only  better  for  the  public,  but  far  happier  for  him- 
self: he  would  have  avoided  that  spleen,  melancholy,  and  ennui,  and  those 
sleeping  flames,  smouldering  within,  which  consumed  him  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four.  Then  mark  what  vast  and  accurate  erudition,  what  taste,  what 
moral  wisdom,  what  elegance,  died  with  him,  which,  bv  the  use  of  his 
pen,  he  might  have  left  as  a  legacy  to  a  grateful  posterity!'*        *        * 

*'  Gray*s  understanding  might  have  presented  to  him  conclusions,  from 
the  effects  of  human  passions  directing  human  conduct;  but  how  would 
this  have  raised  sympathy,  unless  his  heart  had  inspired  an  eloquence  of 
plaintive  reflections,  which  calls  up  the  most  powerful  emotions  of  the 
•onH  Of  all  Gray*s  high  endowments,  the  profoundness  of  his  moral 
sensibility  was  the  most  striking. 

^*  Gray's  sense  of  responsibility  made  him  timid.  Byron  was  daring 
and  reckless:  his  venturous  spirit  enabled  him  to  come  to  vigorous  con- 
clnsions  whence  Gray's  more  conscientious  mind  shrunk:  but  he  had  not 
Gray's  considerate,  tender,  accurate,  and  philosophical  wisdom;  nor  was 
his  knowled^  as  refined,  deeply-examined,  and  certain.  He  had  not 
Gray*s  classical  erudition,  nor  exquisite  taste:  but  he  had  more  invention, 
and  more  unstudied  and  volcanic  fire."        •        •        •        •        # 

'*  Bonstetten  used  to  remark,  that  the  poetical  genius  of  Gray  was  so 
extinguished  in  the  sombre  abode  of  Cambrid^,  that  the  recollection  of 
his  poetry  was  odious  to  him.  He  never  permitted  him  to  speak  of  it;-— 
when  he  cited  some  of  his  verses  to  him.  Gray  was  as  silent  as  an 
obstinate  child.  He  sometimes  said  to  him,  *Will  you  answer  met' 
But  not  a  word  could  be  extorted  from  him.  He  passed  every  evening 
with  him  from  fiye  till  midnisht:  they  read  to^tlier  Shakspeare,  (whom 
he  adored,^  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.;  and  their  conversations,  like  those 
of  friendship,  were  never  exhausted.  He  gave  an  account  to  Gray  of 
his  life  and  his  country:  but  Gray's  life  was  shut  to  him;  he  never  would 
speak  of  himself.  It  seemed  as  if  with  Gray  there  was  an  impassable 
abyss  between  the  present  and  the  past.  When  Bonstetten  made  an  effort 
to  enter  on  it,  darx  clouds  came  over  Gray's  countenance.  Bonstetten 
believed  that  Gray  had  never  been  in  love;  the  word  was  an  eniffma  to 
him.  Thence  came  a  misery  of  heart,  which  made  a  contrast  with  his 
ardent  and  profound  imagination:  and  thus  this  faculty,  instead  of  making 
the  happiness  of  his  life,  became  its  torment.  Gray  had  liveliness  of 
spirit,  and  melancholy  in  his  character.  But  this  melancholy  was  an 
unsatisfied  want  in  his  sensihility.  With  Gray  it  arose  from  the  sort  of 
life  led  by  an  ardent  spirit,  obscured  by  the  arctic  pole  of  Cambridge. 

''The  reader  must  remember  that  this  is  Bonstetten's  character  of 
Gray;— not  mine.  It  is  highly  curious,  as  drawn  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  intimacy.  It  appears  to  me  in  some  respects  mistaken.  I  do 
not  at  all  beliefe  that  Gray  forgot  his  poetry;  or  that  the  remembrance  of 
it  was  odious  to  him.  He  probably  thought  that  Bonstetten  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  language  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  it.  What  he  says  about 
Gray%  reserve,  as  to  the  history  oi  his  own  life,  is  probably  more  just. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  infancy  dwelt  like  a  nightmare  on  his  heart.  The 
accuracy  of  the  observations  about  the  evil  effects  of  Gray*s  residence  at 
Cambridge  is  doubtful.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Gray  could  not 
altogether  have  found  any  other  abode  so  well  suited  to  him.  His  habits 
were  solitary:  he  had  here  inexhaustible  libraries,  and  many  other  con- 
veniences and  luxuries,  which  his  small  income  could  not  otherwise  have 
procured.    It  is  tme  that  the  Cambridge  studies  were  alien  to  his  taste, 
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and  that  he  was  not  popular  among  the  moines  noira.-  I  do  not  say  that  he 
always  rose  entirely  above  these  mortifications; — but  in  what  situation  can 
we  be  free  from  mortifications?  After  all,  melancholy  must  not  always  b? 
misUikeu  for  unhappiness,  though  the  lively  Bonstetten  mistook  it.  Rent 
Gray*s  letters;  could  one  so  employed, — with  such  exquisite  taste, — ^with 
such  profound  erudition,  be  unhappy?  Then  see  how  he  employed  his 
summer  tours; — and  then  again  how  free  he  was  from  the  ordinary  cares 
of  life!  Independent,  peaceable, — provided  for, — respected  by  his  friends,— 
admired  by  the  public, — ^and  with  the  consciousness  (for  I  cannot  sunpow 
him  to  have  been  unconscious)  of  having  written  the  most  perfect  Lle^j 
in  all  modern  poetry,  I  cannot  altogether  think  that  he  was  comparatiyelj 
unhappy.  One  thing  I  do  regret,  and  blame  him  for; — that  he  wrote  so 
little.  But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  go  farther  into  Gray's  character 
here;  I  have  talked  much  with  Bonstetten  about  him,  but  I  confess  I  could 
not  get  any  additional  light  from  him.  Bonstetten  was  sprightly,  imagi- 
native, and  enthusiastic;  but  I  think  not  profound.  He  was  more  like  a 
Frenchman  than  a  German  Swiss;  I  cannot  guess  how  he  could  be  suited 
to  Gray.'' 

In  another  place  he  justly  condemns  the  great  lyrist  for 
labouring  his  poems  too  much,  by  which  he  often  renders 
tliem  abrupt  and  obscure,  and  interrupts  the  strain  of  his  ideas, 
so  that  the  reader  cannot  follow  them  without  trouble  and  the 
aid  of  notes.  Of  Byron  and  Burns,  also,  he  loves  to  write. 
Comparing  the  imaginative  feelings  of  the  former,  with  those 
of  liis  friend  Shelley,  he  says  they  had  but  little  similitude. 

"  Those  of  Shelley  were  mystical  and  clouded;  those  of  Byron«  clear, 
distinct,  direct,  and  bold.  Shelley  was  more  theoretical  and  abstract; 
Byron,  however  imaginative,  had  it  always  mixed  up  with  humanity,— 
human  passions  and  human  forms.  Shelley  had  gleams  of  poetry;  Byroa 
was  always  poetical:  Shelley  never  put  a  master's  hand  upon  his  subject; 
he  could  not  mould  it  to  his  will." 

Burns's  immortality,  he  thinks,  will  be  founded  on  his  songs, 
"but  principally  on  those  which  were  written  in  an  imaginarv 
character,  and  these  on  the  extraordinary  force  of  nature  and 
feeling  with  which  he  supports  such  a  character  into  which  he 
has  thrown  himself."  The  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  con- 
trary, extols  as  the  finest  offspring  of  the  poet's  genius,  the 
songs  in  which  he  describes  realities  experienced  in  his  own 
individual  character.  It  may  be  presumption  to  differ  from 
such  authorities;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  either  of  them.  It 
is  the  <•  glorious"  worthy  who  saw  those  horrible  and  awfu' 
things  -  which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu',"  and  the  pious 
Cotter,  who,  we  must  think,  will  be  most  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  Scottish  bard. 

Among  the  English  prose  writers,  Burke  is  his  Magnus 
Apollo.  Of  the  Leviathan  of  Englisli  literature,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  zealous  admirer. 

lie  relates  that  his  friend  Bonstetten  was  walking  one  day 
wiiii  Gni y  in  a  crowded  street  of  London,  who  seeing  a  large 
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uncouth  fiffurc  rolling  before  them,  exclaimed  with  some  bit- 
temessy  <  Look,  look,  Bonstetten!  the  great  bear!  There  goes 
ursa  major r  "This  was  Johnson;  Gray  could  not  abide 
him;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  but  little  reason  to 
look  upon  the  sturdy  lexicographer  with  reverence. " 

The  portraits  which  our  author  gives  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals whom  he  has  known,  are  full  of  interest.  We  have 
space  but  for  the  following:  , 

**  Wilyams  also  introduced  me  to  the  late  William  Gifford,  the  poet, 
and  editor  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  whom  ho  knew  at  Newmarket, 
when  attending  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor.    He  was  a  singularly  ugly  little 


ffood 

led  him  to  despise  others  in  a  very  unjustifiable  manner;  and  he  had  an 
idea  of  retaining  his  dominion  by  menaces  and  superciliousness.  He 
affected  almost  a  puritan  strictness  of  morals  in  his  writings;  but  this  did 
not  become  the  companion  of  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor.  I  found  him, 
however,  courteous,  communicative,  and  frank,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit. 
His  chief  literary  intimates  were  George  Ellis,  Canning,  and  the  Freres. 
Canning  was  a  great  rhetorician,  but  not  a  wise  man.  George  Ellis  was 
an  elegant  versiSerand  writer,  but  not  deep;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world«--- 
of  very  polished  manners, — hut  a  coxcomb,  and  a  pttit  maitre.  His 
cousin,  a  West  India  merchant  and  intimate  of  Canning,  is  now  Lord 
Seaford.  Gifford  had  a  singular  rise  from  the  obscurity  of  his  early  life, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  unexpected  prosperity  had  overset  him.  He  was 
by  nature  shrewd  and  worldly-minaed;  and  his  editorship  of  the  *  Quar- 
terly Review*  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  literary  classes.*'    * 

**  Lord  Erskme  was  a  most  brilliant,  but  sometimes  a  shooting,  star 
He  had  every  variety  of  intellect,  and  was  adorned  with  all  beauty  of 
language,  all  harmony  of  utterance,  and  all  fire  and  graco  of  expression 
in  his  countenance  and  form.  As  he  was  of  the  highest  Scottish  nobility 
in  blood,  so  he  showed  it  in  all  his  mien,  tone,  and  manners.  The  ver^ 
conflicting  brilliance  of  his  numerous  superiorities  led  him  into  unsteadi- 
ness, and  often  into  errors.  He  sometimes  passed  too  hastily  over  sub- 
jects to  have  entered  deep  into  them,  and  thus  incurred  the  charge  of 
•aperflcial  talents,  when  no  man  was  more  capable  of  entering  profoundly 
into  an  investigation,  or  had  a  more  sagacious  and  correct  judgment  when 
he  chose  to  give  his  mind  to  it;  but  the  meteors  that  danced  before  him 
often  led  him  on  too  rapidly  and  too  irregularly.  He  was  apt  to  grasp  at 
too  much,  and  not  unfretfuently  found  that  he  embraced  clouds  which 
Tanished  in  his  arms.  His  imagination  often  led  him  into  wider  fields 
than  a  court  of  law  relishes  or  comprehends;  and  the  airy  notions  and  pro- 
fusion of  colours  which  he  interposed  occasionally,  became  fatiguing  and 
oppressive  to  the  technical  dulness  of  professional  men.  They  were  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  lights  that  led  astray,  but  still  *■  they  were  lights 
from  heaven.* 

**  He  abounded  in  beautiful  reflection  and  sentiment;  but  some  may  have 
snppcsed  these  to  have  been  supplied  rather  by  memory  than  from  original 
internal  sources.  I  do  not  admit  this:  the  application  of  them  was  so 
happj,  that  they  could  not  hare  so  fitted  if  they  had  not  been  original. 
The  inmdients  may  have  been  new-combined  in  large  portions;  not  so 
original,  for  instance,  in  all  their  particles  as  those  of  Burke,  of  whom 
not  only  the  whole,  but  every  teparate  part  is  commonly  new. 
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^'Erskine^s  rapidity  and  lightneBs  of  wing  made  him  oftener  take  the 
first  hasty  view  of  his  own  mind,  than  search  in  books  for  technical  knov- 
ledpfe  and  arbitrary  authority.  His  arguments,  therefore,  are  commoDl; 
addressed  rather  to  the  general  condition  of  men's  understandings  tha 
to  professional  auditors.  All  these  distinctions  may  be  exemplified  ud 
illustrated,  by  a  comparison  of  his  speeches  with  those  of  the  other  Iiw 
lords  in  the  Banbury  case,  as  reported  by  Le  Marchant. 

'*  Erskine  by  his  constant  pnictice  in  the  courts  of  common  law  wasMt 
qualified  to  shine  as  lord  chancellor.  The  fall  of  his  party  soon  remored 
him  from  the  woolsack;  and  then  his  faculties  seemed  to  be  worn  oat. 
and  that  brilliant  constellation  of  mind  threw  out  nothing  but  casual,  erra- 
tic, and  fiitrhty  sparks.  We  are  bound  to  remember  the  splendour  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  and  not  reproach  the  evening  if  it  sets  in  clouds." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  volumes  more  at  lengdi  thaa 
some  of  our  readers  perhaps  may  deem  advisable,  but  we  con- 
sider them  as  of  no  common  interest,  and  there  is  no  little 
likelihood,  we  fear,  of  their  being  republished  in  this  coud- 
try.  The  craving  for  light  and  trashy  food,  unfortunately 
prevails  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for 
the  caterers  to  the  public  appetite  to  offer  any  aliment  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  The  notice^«,  moreover,  of  the  work  in  the  Editt- 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  though  admirable  in  their  way, 
are  designed  for  readers  who  have  already  perused  it,  and 
slight  use  is  made  in  them  of  the  varied  richness  of  its  pages. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  Sir  Egerton,  we  may  remark,  that  xi  he 
w^ishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  his  feelings,  he  wili  find 
it  in  the  opening  lines  of  Delille's  be«iutiful  poem  upon  the 
immortality  of  tlie  soul: 

^'  D'ou  mc  vient  dc  mon  cceur  Tardente  inquietudet 

£n  vain  je  promenc  mcs  jours, 
Du  loisir  au  travail,  du  rt'pos  a  Tetiide 
Kien  n'en  Saurait  fixer  la  vannie  incertitude, 

Kt  lea  tristcs  detrouts  me  poursuivent  toujoura.'* 

From  the  lesson,  also,  inculcated  by  tlie  poem,  he  may 
derive  the  most  important  advantage. 
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Art.  XVII.— 7%«  Aristocrat:  an  American  Tale,  by  the 
Author  of^^  Zocy^^  fyc.  Two  volumes,  12mo.  Philadelphia: 
Key  &  Biddle,  1833. 

7%e  Kentuckian  in  New  York:  or  the  Adventures  of  Three 
Southerns.  By  a  Virginian.  Two  volumes,  12mo.  New 
York:  Harpers  &  Brothers,  1834. 

Guy  Rivers:  a  Tale  of  Georgia.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mar- 
tin Faber.^*  Two  volumes,  12mo.  New  York:  Harpers  & 
Brothers,  1834. 

A  GOOD  story-teller,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  in  speak- 
ing or  in  writing,  is  an  admirable  character.  If  his  gift  be  a 
conversational  one,  it  renders  him  a  welcome  guest  wherever 
he  goes.  He  carries  amusement  with  him;  and  ennui,  that 
intolerable  incubus  on  the  spirits  of  man,  flies  from  his  presence. 
If  he  has  the  literary  faculty,  and  sends  his  narratives  through 
the  press,  into  the  world,  society  is  charmed  with  him;  his  pro- 
ductions become  favourites,  and  he  acquires  a  universal  and 
lasting  renown. 

But  a  good  story-teller  is  a  rare  character — much  more  rare 
indeed  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  respect  to  the  oral 
branch  of  the  art,  let  any  of  our  readers  cast  his  thoughts  around 
the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  few  he  shall  ho,  able  to  pronounce  excellent  in  the 
faculty  of  narration.  In  relating  a  scries  of  events,  how  few 
can  steer  in  the  proper  medium  between  abruptness  and  pro- 
lixity ?  How  few  know  how  to  be  gracefully  minute  and  in- 
telligibly concise,  to  digress  without  tediousness  and  to  orna- 
ment without  artifice  ?  How  few,  in  short,  among  the  multi- 
tudes that  daily  attempt  it,  can  repeat  cleverly  even  a  thrice- 
told  tale,  and  how  fewer  still  can  bring  one  agreeably  forth 
from  the  materials  of  his  own  knowledge  or  invention. 

In  written  narrative,  the  examples  of  excellence  are  perhaps 
still  more  rare  than  in  oral.  The  faults  of  a  writer  are,  indeed, 
more  easily  detected,  and  less  apt  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
than  those  of  a  speaker.  With  the  sound  of  the  oral  narrator^s 
voice,  the  impression  of  his  blemishes  either  passes  entirely 
away,  or  becomes  so  much  diminished  as  to  occasion  but  little 
dissatisfaction,  while  those  of  the  writer  remain  in  view  for 
contemplation  and  permanent  censure. 

In  written  narration,  however,  when  excellence  is  attained,  it 
is  preeminently  valuable.  Not  only  its  rarity  but  its  difficulty 
and  durability  render  it  so;  and  the  author  who  possesses  it, 
and  uses  it  for  the  edification  and  entertainment  of  the  world, 
ensures  to  himself,  deservedly,  a  popularity  and  a  reputation 
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which,  in  these  days,  are  generally  attended  with  both  fortune 
and  fame.  Happy  writer!  He  was  born  under  an  auspicious 
star,  who  can  chain  mankind  to  his  pages  by  his  agreeable  vein 
in  relating  adventures.  He  is  not  only  the  favourite  of  the 
young  and  the  generous,  but  the  grave  and  the  reflective  treas- 
ure him  as  their  sweetest  companion,  while  the  fair  and  the 
beautiful  of  the  tender  sex,  admit  him  to  their  chosen  retreats, 
and  often  devote  to  him  their  most  precious  hours,  fore- 
going for  his  society  the  attractions  of  the  toilet  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  How  enviable  is  the  renown  of 
Fielding  and  of  SmoUet,  of  Sterne  and  of  Scott!  How  more 
than  enviable  is  that  of  Defoe!  With  the  slight  labour  of  writ- 
ing less  than  a  hundred  pages  of  a  duodecfmo  volume,  he  has 
earned  a  fame  as  enduring  as  that  of  conquerors,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  interest  and  delight  generations,  by  whom  his  royal 
contemporaries  who  inhabited  St  James's  and  St,  Cloud  will 
be  totally  disregarded. 

But  the  high  value  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  tale-writing 
seems  to  be  well  known  and  properly  appreciated  by  author^ 
for  there  is  no  department  of  literature  in  which  they  more 
numerously  embark.     Young  writers  particularly  are  apt  to 
make  their  first  efforts  in  composition  in  the  production  of  a 
talc;  and  with  the  exception  of  school-books  and  religious  dis- 
courses, there  is  probably  no  species  of  book-making  which 
keeps  the  press  in  such  constant  employment  as  the  Darrative. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  facility  of  tale-writing.     It  is  believed  by  tyros, 
in  particular,  that  less  mental  exertion  is  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  adventures  than  in  the  management  of 
an  argument  or  the  enforcement  of  a  principle;  and  those  whose 
minds  are  comparatively  uninstructed,  and  who  are  yet  new 
to  the  art  of  literary  production,  find  it  much  more  convenient, 
as  well  as  much  safer,  to  draw  ideas  from  their  imagination, 
than  from  their  knowledge  or  their  judgment     Books  of  ab- 
stract reasoning,  or  of  moral  or  scientific  instruction,  undoubt- 
edly require  for  their  production  a  greater  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  a  larger  experience  of  the  world,  and  habits  of 
profounder  thinking,  than  such  as  are  neither  confined  in  their 
statements  to  facts,  nor  are  expected  nor  desired  to  make  in- 
struction their  chief  aim.     The  inventive  faculty  may  exist  in 
considerable  perfection  where  knowledge  is  deficient;  and  the 
imagination,  so  necessary  to  give  consistence  and  colouring  to 
the  outline  furnished  by  the  invention  for  the  construction  of 
a  tale,  is  often  most  active  where  there  is  least  learning.     It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  promiscuous  mass  of  narratives  which 
are  daily  swarming  into  brief  existence,  require  for  their  pro- 
duction less  labour,  and  less  aid  from  culture  and  knowledge, 
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those;  of  romance,  show  their  prudence  in  adopting  the  safer 
de])artm<'iit  for  the  exercise  of  their  industry;  and  so  longa$ 
the  worhl  will  lohirale,  from  the  voUiries  of  the  muse,  none 
saw  pnuhietions  of  the  highest  finish,  so  lon^  will  the  literature 
of  romann*  be  more  abundantly  cultivated  than  tliat  of  poetry. 
And  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  discourages  from  attempting 
the  nobler  art,  many  who  would  only  profane  it,  and  disgrace 
themselves  bv  their  vain  and  awkward  efforts^;  while  it  offers 
to  them  a  kindred  pursuit  in  which,  witl)  a  due  exercise  of 
moderate  abilities,  they  will  encounter  but  little  risk  of  remain- 
ing entirely  unrewarded. 

That,  however,  with  all  its  toleration  in  rej^anl  to  tale-writ- 
ing, the  world  is  not  disposed  to  countenance  the  feeble  and 
puerile  attempts  of  dull  deUulers  of  puny  inventions,  is  a  truth 
which  ought  to  keep  in  cheek  the  scribbling  propensities  of 
hundreds  whose  vanity  induces  them  to  give  publicity  to  their 
crude  and  imbecile  productions.  How  many  fictitious  narra- 
tives .sleep,  at  this  day,  amidst  dust  and  cobwebs,  whose  sanguine 
authors,  during  the  labour  of  their  composition,  anticipated  from 
them  the  most  splendid  rewards  of  profit  and  of  fame.^ 

The  narrative  literature  of  our  language  ahme  iiirnishes  a 
long  catalogue  of  authors,  each  of  whom,  in  the  innocent  va- 
nity of  his  heart,  while  bringing  his  ofl'spring  into  existence, 
believed  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius — a 
favourite  with  the  world,  which  would  carry  his  name  down 
to  all  generations.     Hut,  except  in  the  closet*  of  the  curious, 
or  in  the  pages  of  journals  now  no  longer  read,  where  are  the 
nine-tenths  of  them  to  be  found,  or  their  names  or  their  charac- 
ters recorded?    The  authors  and  their  labours  have  alike  van- 
ished from  the  view  of  men,  and  have  no  longer  a  phice  even 
in  memory.     They  arc,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
Lamentidjle  fate!     And  is  it  to  this — is  it  to  thee,  abhorred 
oblivion!  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  labours  of  intellect  must 
come   at  last?     Alas!    it  is  so.     The  pride  of  man  may  be 
mortified  at  tlie  circum.stance,  but  it  is  an  unalterable  doom  that 
nothing  except  an  excellence  too  high  for  him  easily  or  fre- 
quently to  attain,  can  secure  the  reward  of  an  enduring  fame. 
That  instances  of  such  excellence  have  appeared  to  confer  dig- 
nity upon  human  intellect,  and  to  preserve  its  creations  from 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  from  the  doom  of  oblivion,  is  as  con- 
solatory as  it  is  true.    It  is  a  boon  granted  to  man  by  the  Great 
Disposer  of  his  destinies,  to  be  the  glorious  reward — the  mightv 
stimulus  of  the  exertions  of  genius. 

To  prescribe  rules  for  writing  a  good  book,  would  be  both  a 
difficult  and  an  arrogant  undertaking; — difficult,  because  such 
rules  must  be  varied  and  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject;  and  arrogant,  because  it  would  be  an  assumption  of 
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In  short,  to  secure  a  duriible  ro])utiition,  .1  book  must  not  only 
be  renienil)i're(l,  hut  nMnemhercd  with  approbution. 

Tlio  lorej^cilnn  remarks  a))ply.  more  or  less,  to  literary  pro- 
(hi(Mions  of  :ill  descriptions,  hut  chiefly  to  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  inia<j;ination.  To  he  attractive  in  topics  and 
impressive  in  manner,  is  espfpially  requisite  in  narrative  works. 
Neither  historv,  with  all  the  dimiitv  inherent  in  its  subject,  nor 
biography,  with  all  the  individuality  of  interest  attached  to  its 
details,  can  lons^  retain  public  favour,  if  insi])id  in  the  incidents 
or  spiritless  in  style.  How  then  can  works  which  have  none 
of  the  dignity  of  truth  to  recommend  them,  he  expected  to  win 
favour  without  the  aids  which  truth  herself  finds  necessary  in 
securing  it?  In  vain  will  the  most  fertile  invention  exhibit  its 
creations  before  the  world,  if  they  are  not  exhibited  in  the  way 
that  the  world  relishes  and  approves.  In  vain  will  the  writer 
of  fiction  relate  incidents  without  number,  if  those  incidents  are 
unnatural,  unseemly,  incongruous  or  confused,  or  are  told  in  a 
style  harsh,  strained,  heavy,  or  perplexed.  The  «lays  of  a 
work  so  written,  will  he  soon  nuniben.*d,  and  its  existence  never 
heard  of  more. 

We  consider  the  .nttractive  (pialities  of  a  work  of  fiction  to 
consist  chiefly  in  the  goodness  of  the  subject  and  its  subsidiary 
topics.  These  form  the  solid  materials  of  the  work,  and  if  they 
be  of  the  proper  quality,  the  mere  style  or  fashion  in  w^hich 
they  are  put  together  and  moulded  into  form,  although  of  much, 
are  yet  of  inferior,  imj)ortance.  It  is  the  metal  which  gives 
the  true  value  to  the  coin,  although  the  stamp  and  fasbioning 
may  promote  its  curix»ncy.  The  language  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progi*ess,  is  rude  and  illiterate,  but  the  main  subject  and  the 
topics  are  of  a  value  which  has  rendered  the  work  immortal. 

The;  first  and  chief  object,  then^ftire,  with  a  tale  writer  should 
be  the  selection  of  his  subject.  To  prescribe  rules  for  making 
a  proper  selection  is  obviously  impossible,  for  who  can  bind 
nenius  within  the  narrow  limits  of  forms  and  dogmas?  As  well 
tie  Sampson  with  a  flaxen  thread,  or  irstrain  the  influx  of  the 
ocean  by  a  wall  of  paper!  Genius  has  the  privilege  and  tlie 
power  of  overleaping  all  conventional  restrictions,  and  in  its 
creations,  has  the  acknowledgcdfacultyt>f  establishing  rules  for 
itself,  liut  its  rules  wmII  be  always  true  to  nature,  though  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Its  range  in  the  production  of  ficti- 
tious narrative,  is  the  whole  infinite  variety  of  human  aflairs, — 
the  endless  modifications  of  the  characters  of  men — their  im- 
pulses, their  habits,  their  loves,  their  hatreds,  their  hope.s,  their 
fears,  their  wisdom,  their  folly,  "  and  all  the  various  turns  of 
fate  below" — nay,  it  can  burst  from  the  bounds  of  humanitv. 
and  snatch  for  its  imperishable  structures,  materials  from  the  in- 
visible worlds. 
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the  doctrines  they  esteem,  so  far  as  literary  character  is  eon- 
ccrniMl,  of  interior  moment.  The  truth  is,  a  pooii  style  is  always 
a  sure  indication  o(  a  practised  writer.  All  other  particulars  of 
a  good  work — its  suhject — its  topics — its  doctrines — its  arrange- 
ment.— may  he  the  result  of  fortunate  or  judicious  selection,  hut 
excellence  of  style  is  uniformly  the  ofl'spring  of  literary  discip- 
line and  hahit. 

Every  one  knows  the  power  of  a  icofttl  .story  well  lo/d^  and 
is  sensihie  that  such  a  story  ///  io/d  loses  half  its  charms. 
Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  every  day  experience  and  remark,  that 
the  sume  f;icls  which  the  relation  of  one  man  will  render  pow- 
erful and  C'llcclive,  when  related  hy  another,  will  be  found  tame 
and  insipid.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  ii;ood  style  is  indis- 
putable. It  may  he  inferior  in  dignity  and  real  consequence  to 
the  suhject-matter  itself,  but  it  is  often  superior  as  a  recom- 
mendatory (piality  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Rules  for  a  good  style  have  been  often  prescribed.  To  detail 
them  here,  would  he  merely  to  copy  what  may  be  found  in 
numberless  books  of  elementary  instruction.  ]^ut  these  books 
can  only  teach  how  to  write  corrceilt/,  iSo  species  of  scholas- 
tic instruction  can  teach  how  to  write  powerfuUy,  It  is  the 
inherent  taltMit  of  the  writiT,  improved  by  practice  alone,  that 
can  infuse  into  composition  its  living  principle — its  vividu  vis 
aninii — Ih;i1  spirit  which  coni'ers  tlie  power  of  awakenini;  the 
attention,  securing  the  favour,  and  making  a  firm  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the  (jualities  of  such  a  style, 
than  to  give  instructions  for  its  accpiiremeiit.  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  epithets  characteristic  of  good  com- 
position, such  as  clearness,  ease,  simplicity,  force,  condensation. 
&c.  IJut  this  would  only  be  to  ring  the  changes  upon  phi-ases 
that  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  a  thousand  times- 
There  is  one  (juality  of  style,  however,  which  we  think  has  not 
been  sufliciently  insisted  upon  by  professed  teachers — we  mean 
animation.  This  is,  indeed,  a  first  rate  ([uality  in  every  species 
of  authorship.  But  it  is  indispensable  in  narrative.  A  lan- 
guidly told  tale  is,  to  many  listeners,  e(|ual  to  an  opiate:  and  it  is 
long  since  a  dull  story  has  become  proverbial  for  its  soporific 
eflects. 

Let  us  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  Knglish  fictitious  narrative.  Previous  to  the  accession 
of  the  Hanoverian  iiimily,  English  literature,  which  abounded 
in  tlie  noblest  productions  of  poetry,  the  drama,  criticism  and 
philosophy,  was  remarkably  deficient  in  prose  works  of  fiction. 
The  divine  minds  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  had  brought  poetry, 
in  particular,  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  had  fixed  "upon  their 
productions  a  sincerity  and  unanimity  of  admiration  which 
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'   not  ihc  fouodor  «r  a  schoal.     fUa 
-iriouN.     He  ■Uiidit  nlutit^  wilhmit  iai- 
au  f<dluw  him. 

otiunably  ih'-  foundo-  of  the-  Eogllsl) 

ill-  r.t..iDrUi>»it  w«n:  the  fir*I  that 

.1  ul  liction  in  which  ihn 

'.  and  iIh:  wiirkinKii  of  iJic 

I'M-  ih.iii  ihrrr  i|ii.ir(«r*of 

■     ■■    "  -lU  With 

\ ,  tJicy 

\^  Out 

■11  many 

riterar-'^UtMwni  mil  k^-  ^  l.bruj'iuii.  hartt 

liitiHstcnoc.  I   liut  lliirty  ytoni 

inL  iuU  olmiisl  total  ui,-  <  i^  In  lus  waut.iif 

MWCT  to  inlCTDsl  hi«  rciders  idin  m  m*  niiiortiiiuiU; prolixity, 

1  ill  tuili-il  to  4ti  age  abituniting  nilh  to  much  readinf( 

n«ly  BA  the  (iteacfiL 

.  Uichirdiun  waa  imuu-diaiely  fdlluwi-i]  bj'  Uw  twu  navcli>ta 

RrlMM  uaxan,  to  thia  day.  arc  by  uniTorul  cooacou  placed  hi|;h- 

VLon  llir  lUtof  all  nhii  luvc  truil  lliv  aamc  pAUilii  ramo — 

If iuldiuK  and  SnuiUcL    Illiuitiiaaa  (uirt     C^iujiul  in  oiiirit  aud 

wval  Ul  runown.     Your  laboun  rai«ol  at  unco  your  larouriui 

1  U)  ihn  ItighcaL  pcT>fcction,  and  fairly  divithid,  with  the  pro- 
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(lueliniis  of  the  oinsc,  that  empire  over  ihe  puWic  n 
they  hnil  biifDru  (^xc)iiA)v«!y  Ix'Jd. 

The  (p^at  «anr««  of  ihe  popularity  of  FicMing  anil  Sim 
is  thu  rGflMirc(lt^invali(m!iiUfriiJt<.-(l  ihmiigk  llieir  worJi» 
lirii  BucMM,  manucrs  and  f(rrltn;^i.  are  sivpn  by  Ihcm  i 

Rcnuino  colmir*,  «i^N  tf '■■     :   ■-    '     ■  '■ 

tiy  i-vory  roadiT.   iiriil-i 

wiUiDUt  nny  aUumiii.  I«  > 

Cfitnii;  Uu!  uui!  u!-  \<ii\\i.''- 

MAmpcA  on  i-v,  i  |ir>v.Tll  ri 

ihftwnrL-  iln'  i|>  u'liniituibiit Id  llie  liiata 

Tom  Jonnsnii  I  ,.. 

Witi>il)c  Hi'-o      '..   ' i.  ^iid  liinullet  Ihe  ]>rt)l 

nor  I!  I -writing  may  Ijo  jtrgjitrly  sait!  lo  haro  con 
AilttiorHi  iiulb  ihrIc  ami  fitmale,  lintcatfuil  niimcrmLJilr  in  » 
WM  a  fa»uiiuitiiif[  puTMiit,  anil  onci  in  wluch  ii  i 
ulvnl  and  lal>our  f)  Mtnin  utitiR-  umiiivnco,  than  ti 
Wl)ti-*lt  aljliori*  meiiiofrily.  AmiUnl  th«  tiiroiig  ^ 
hotvuvi^r,  who  NtircrrilciirFiclitinK  ami  ^uiiollf-t  dm 
ol'  ScoD.  but  f«iv  liccaiiie  ttQutii-iiL  Nuiura  a 
ilelincaliunfl,  w«re  Rtmenilly  abanduucd  lor  tiic  more-  « 
allaiun)  a)inrMtomlica<;r  soiitulin;;  apnlimpnUlillis.  «nd  il 
titmiiii?ii  lit-.riil<»i  A  novai  lieoainu  ^i  uli'  i>f  l)i<  ^airuwcftf^ 
lovf-si'-k  mnidcn — tlw  porlionir  ■>  ■  I 
miui,an  hiDiilile  ckir^ymon,  or  ,i  |. 
p»y— ojliimi  siJine  (ipuk-nl  ivuoi'i 

diwinl  Monliniy — pcrscciilus  wiLii 

she  cnriuul  recl]>rucato,  flnt,   buc^Liku  hi^u  j» 
tioxl,  tiacaLLie  she  iti  in  Itfvc  witlt  i>  ueittiin  Hi:nry  Aiort 
a  gulbnt  youth,  a  stadciil  at  (iiifufd,  ur  u  li<;ut<uiMit  ii 
army,  who  eonius  Mt  Uip  tnotnGiit  of  her  «xtrGni»t  f 
rcMues  her  from  the  niesht--*  which  tii'r  enamouruil  pa 
hadthruwn  arunnil  lier.     ^he  and  her  phainpiuo  urn  miK 
and  Ltlii!)  eudti  tlu;  t^vonlful  hi»lory. 

ll  WQS  of  nich  materiaU  that  two-thirds  of  the  nonln  fl 
(liiixd  in  thu  ivigii  uf  tieurxa  III.  wtint  coRiponnilNi.     Tni 
uovdIs  and  Tliiur  authora  hed,  in  fiucr.cMiQn,  thur  brief  hum 
G»istcocv and  oolebrity.    Like  Jon4i)\*t)  ^urd  of  suddwi  ]K 
they  suoii  wilherei)  arxl  dis!in)>eitrt;il,  never  again  tn  iitm 
(iiiaohkinaWy,  iuttucd,  a  woih  of  gtcrliiiK  and  durahli!  i 
rieU  wi'iild  uijin<- forth,  ami  by  iiwpiiwernfdvliielilinamui 
Require  a  lustinf;  place  on  thu  rolls  of  fame.     TIim  Uw  il_ 
and  titrtctt  confanni^  to  nntnrc  of  Guldsinith'a  f{«lliM,  4 
ferred  nn  the  Vicar  uf  Wakefield  a  piifiulMriTr  siuirouly  luf 
even  f(P  Koiiinion  CruKoct  anil  Henry  M'Kenzie,  oad 
ItMlelifle — tbu  aiiv  by  the  pathos  of  the  Man  of  Fueling,  M 
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;in«i  thr  soii*iitivo.  Hcnco,  rjirefiil  p:irc*nts  and  (^uanliiins  made 
it  a  |H»int  of  ilnty  to  prohil)it  their  perusal  to  thos<\  os]M?rijilly 
of  thi'  snficr  Sf\,  wiioin  thi'V  had  in  charge,  linleed,  onr  jjrand- 
luothi'rs  ran  hear  witness  that,  in  their  hloomin^  chiys,  a  yonn^ 
lady  would  have  hei*n  almost  as  inucMi  asliamed  t<»  acknowledge 
heisilt"  a  noNtl-rradir  as  a  dram-drinker.  As  lor  the  vounij 
jrrntlfnM'n  ol'  that  period,  tiieir  fn-rpientini;  taverns  and  circu- 
lating lihraries.  woidil  hav<«  been  viewr.d  as  equally  inanspi- 
ciou.s  to  their  i'utun?  sucim»ss  in  tht!  world. 

The  iVivolous  and  cd'tcn  pernicious  character  of  many  of  the 
works  thru  i.ssin'd  from  tlu*.  niainit'ictorifs  that  supplied  ihc 
circulatinjj  lihraries,  were,  in  truth,  such  as  greatly  justified 
this  unfavcMirahle  opinion.  Thosi*  that  were  not  inane  and 
utterly  worthless,  were  iVefjUcntly  mischievous.  Their  love 
scenes  were  too  exciting  to  ardent  imaginations — while  their 
doctrines — for  French  infidelity  and  libertinism  were  then  in 
fashion — were  openly  or  covertly  adapted  to  tmdermine  both 
the  faith  and  the  moralitv  of  Christian  readers.  There  were 
exceptions,  as  we  have  alreatly  stated.  It  wi»uld  have  been  too 
dis^rafefid  to  the  limes  had  then*  h(»en  none.  liut  thev  were 
neither  sullirientlv  numerous  nor  influential  to  save  the  mass 

*  mm 

of  lictitious  narratives  I'rom  the  (ulium  imdur  which  they  justly 
lav.  It  was  tVom  this  deiiraded  con<lition  that  the  8:enius  and 
virtue  of  Scott  resc^ued  thr  art  of  novel-writinir,  and  rendered 
it,  if  notour  of  the  most  usi.*tul,at  least  one  of  the  most  popular 
branches  of  Iiti*ratinv. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  this  s^reat  writer  from  the  field  of 
romance,  there  has  c<M*tainly  arisen  nrun*  of  sullicient  capacity 
to  fill  Ids  place.  In  Knu:land,  two  ar  t.hrecj  able  writers — men 
of  fecundity  of  ideas  and  readiness  of  laui^uai^e,  such  as  the 
authors  of  J'jurtMu*  Aram,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Vivian  (Irey.  have 
occupied  public  attenticm.  ]\\\\  they  want  the  truth,  the  reality, 
the  graphic  portraiture  of  scenes,  and  the  individualization  of 
characters  so  remarkable  in  Scott.  They  are  also  <lelicient  in 
those  jiraces  of  diction  which  art  alone  can  never  reach,  and  in 
whi(  h  h(»  so  eminently  excelled — e(f\f  and  freedom  from  af- 
Jee/(ff/on,     There  is  scarcely  any  of  the  novels  of  the  present 

dav,  eitluu'  Knijlish  or  American,  in  which  an  eflbrt  .it  stvie 

•    *  *  • 

IS  not  apparent.  J^abour  of  thought  also,  as  well  as  of  express- 
ion, is  discernible  through  them  all.  Not  so  in  Scott.  No 
matter  what  he  writes — whether  it  be  narrative,  description, 
argument,  or  dialogue — he  is  always  master  of  his  subject — 
always  at  home  in  its  management; — the  reader,  therefore,  feels 
at  home  in  its  perusal. 

In  an  article  on  novel-writing,  it  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
notice  specially  the  works  of  the  inexhaustible  Bui  wcr.   There  is, 
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that  judgment  which  should  guide  them  in  selecting  from  the 
stores  of  their  invention,  and  in  bringing  forward  the  most  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  objects  of  their  description.  Their  narra- 
tives abound,  too  often,  with  inappropriate  and  incongruous  inci- 
dents, and  their  descriptions  are  generally  too  minute:  Of  the 
last  mentioned  fault,  Cooper  set  the  example  which  has  been  too 
servilely  followed  by  those  who  exhibit  none  of  his  redeem- 
ing qualities — the  fidelity  of  his  pictures  and  the  suitableness 
of  his  incidents. 

Cooper's  merits  are  great  in  the  conception  and  delineation 
of  maritime  scenes,  and  perhaps  scarcely  less  so  in  detailing 
the  progress  and  depicting  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
enterprising  race  peculiar  to  this  country,  who  create  those 
new  settlements  in  the  midst  of  our  forests,  which  are  daily 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and  subjugating  wild  and 
untamed  nature  to  the  dominion  of  man.  His  language,  also, 
although  rather  heavy,  stiff,  and  frequently  incorrect,  is  more 
free  from  cant  and  the  affectation  of  quaint  and  antiquated 
phrases,  than  that  of  many  of  his  successors.  On  the  whole, 
if  Charles  Brockden  Brown  had  not  written,  we  should  con- 
sider James  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  best  of  American  novelists. 
But  Wieland,  Arthur  Mcrvyn  and  Ormond  manifest,  each  of 
them,  a  force  of  intellect,  and  have  for  us  an  attraction, 
beyond  any  thing  we  can  find  in  the  works  of  the  author  of 
the  Spy.  Nor  ought  Mr.  Cooper  to  feel  dissatisfied  at  being 
esteemed  but  second  in  literary  merit  to  Brown,  for  we  assure 
him,  that  we  know  of  no  other  novelist  in  this  country  that 
we  would  place  in  such  close  vicinity  to  a  writer  whom  we 
esteem  to  be  one  of  the  most  acute  analysers  and  thorough 
expounders  of  human  motives  and  impulses,  that  ever  held  up 
the  mirror  of  romance  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  men.  If 
the  present  state  of  novel  writing  in  this  country  be  fairly 
represented  by  the  productions  now  on  our  table,  whose  titles 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Mr.  Cooper  need 
fear  no  rivalry  from  them;  for  with  all  the  faults  of  his  latter 
productions,  the  poorest  of  them  is  better  than  the  best  of 
these. 

In  the  perusal  of  these  novels,  we  made  our  best  efforts  to 
be  pleased.  We  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  their  faults.  But  we  could  not  The  faults  were  too 
numerous  and  flagrant;  and  our  judgment  was  too  stubborn  to 
be  overcome  by  our  good  nature  and  our  partialities  for  Ame- 
rican authorship. 

"  The  Aristocrat,"  which  is  the  first  on  our  list,  has  its  plot 

(in  other  respects  not  ill-contrived)  very  much  marred  by  a 

strange  blemish  at  the  outset    The  period  assigned  to  the 

transactions,  is — for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  understand — 
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at  the  termination  of  the  present  century.  For  various  reasons 
we  look  upon  this  to  be  not  only  a  silly,  but  a  very  injudicious 
arrangement  It  evinces  the  puerile  siTectation  of  a  singularity 
recommended  by  neither  novelty  nor  utility.  Its  formal  an- 
nouncement, not  only  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  tale,  but  in  a 
preface  seemingly  written  for  no  other  purpose,  naturally 
raises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  expectations  that  the  man- 
ners, sentiments,  and  general  costume  of  the  work,  shall  differ 
from  those  of  the  present  times  so  far  as  to  afford  some  resem- 
blance to  what  they  may  be  supposed  to  become  two  or  three 
generations  in  futurity.  These  expectations  are  not  satisfied. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reader  perceives  every  thing  said  or  done, 
to  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  modes  of  speaking  and  acting 
of  the  present  day.  That  the  author  himself  frequently  forgot 
he  was  writing  in  relation  to  a  generation  yet  unborn,  nume- 
rous passages  misht  be  quoted  as  evidence.  We  have  just 
opened  upon  the  following,  which  we  shall  take  leave  to  lay 
before  the  reader,  who  will  at  once  recognise  it  as  a  correct 
specimen  of  that  national  self-praise  which,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  is  a  style  of  writing  very  customary  in  our  times. 

**  PoTerty  likewise  and  want  are  less  disgustingr  objects  with  us  than 
with  any  other  civilized  country  upon  earth;  and  our  Tagrants  aa  a  body 
are  yet  far  from  that  base  corruption  which  spurs  to  glory  in  shame,  and 
to  riot  openly  upon  boons  obtained  from  the  benevolent  or  the  credulous.** 

Whether  such  observations  will  be  as  characteristic  of  the 
year  1900,  as  they  are  of  1834,  is  a  question  for  our  grand- 
children to  solve.  All  that  the  author  has  done  to  create  an 
illusion  of  the  events  taking  pkcc  at  a  future  day,  is  contained 
in  the  first  few  pages,  where  he  informs  us  that  the  town  of 

F (he  might  at  once  have  written  Frankford)  was  so 

flourishing  and  populous  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  to  form  the  capital  of  a  county  of  its  own,  and  that  it,  in 
consequence,  possessed  its  court-house,  jail,  lawyers,  judges, 
philanthropists,  schemers,  politicians,  and  all  the  other  dignita- 
ries who  usually  constitute  the  choice  society  of  an  American 
seat  of  justice. 

This  novel  abounds  with  incidents  and  characters  that  cannot 
but  fix  the  reader\s  attention.     It  has  also  an  excellent  and  im- 

Jiressive  moral — a  truly  valuable  ingredient  which  is  but  rarely 
bund  in  the  novels  of  the  present  day,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  the  higher  commendation.  Some  of  the  characters  in  this 
work  are  well  conceived.  That  of  John  Poguey  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  convey  useful  instruction  to  a  mercantile  com- 
munity. 

"The  Kentuckian  in  New  York,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Three  Southerns,"  is  a  book  randomly  written,  containing 
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flome  smart  passages  not  void  of  humour,  but  abounding  too 
much  in  rigmarole  and  hard-strained  witticisms.  The  cant  of 
Southern  chivalry  and  Kentucky  recklessness,  is  served  up  with 
a  profusion  sufficient  to  surfeit  the  veriest  gormandizer  of  national 
slang  and  egotistical  rant  that  swaggers  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 

To  sketch  the  plot  of  this  production  would  bo  impossible, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  none.  The  two  volumes  are 
little  else  than  a  diary  of  the  journey  of  two  full-blooded  Caro- 
linians, from  Harper's  Ferry  to  New  York.  These  young- 
sters, we  are  unceasingly  reminded,  are  prime  specimens  of 
Southern  chivalry,  possessing  all  the  fire  and  fierceness  of  men 
whom  nothing  in  male  attire  dare  contradict  on  pain  of  suffer- 
ing a  gentleman's  vengeance  from  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  or  the 
thong  of  a  horse-whip. 

Those  gallant  boys  are  accompanied  in  their  peregrinations  by 
a  wild  Kcntuckian,of  the  true  Nimrod  Wildfire  breed,  half-horse 
and  half-alligator,  to  whom  one  of  them,  Augustus  Lamar  by 
name,  becomes  wonderfully  attached.  The  other,  Victor  Chevil- 
lere,  who,  we  believe,  is  intended  for  the  hero  of  the  piece,  ap- 
pears rather  reserved  with  the  Kcntuckian,  and  settles  his  whole 
attention  and  affections  upon  a  lady,  whom  the  party  overtake 
on  the  road,  soon  after  commeiKing  their  journey.  This  lady 
is  accompained  by  an  elderly,  grave,  formal,  gray-haired  gentle- 
man, and  is  so  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle,  a  hat  and  a  veil, 
that  none  of  her  features  can  be  seen  except  a  pair  of  bright 
blue  eyes.  Judging  from  these,  however,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  have  !>een  red  with  weeping,  for  she  is  perpetually  in  tears, 
Master  Chevillere  concludes  her  to  be  a  perfect  beauty,  and  with- 
out more  to  do,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her.  We  have 
often  heard  of  love  at  first  sight,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
it  we  have  ever  met  with,  at  quarter  sight  Thus  they  proceed 
on  their  way,  she  weeping  and  he  sighing,  until  they  arrive  at 
Baltimore. 

Here  the  Kentuckian  gets  into  a  scrape  at  the  theatre,  in  do- 
fence  of  a  pretty  girl  who  sat  beside  him  in  the  pit,  against  some 
bucks  who  had  been  somewhat  insolent  to  her.  From  this 
scrape,  however,  he  is  rescued  by  his  friend  Lamar.  Here,  too, 
Chevillere  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  weeping  lady, 
and  discovers  that  she  is  a  widow,  lying  under  the  very  serious 
accusation  of  having  murdered  her  husband,  made,  not  ^t^^//- 
cialiij,  however,  by  a  mysterious  old  man — her  father-in-law. 
He  disbelieves  the  charge,  as  a  gallant  lover  should  disbelieve 
every  thing  alleged  against  his  mistress,  and  loves  her  still  more 
heartily  for  being  rendered  thus  unhappy. 

We  know  not  whether  to  consider  it  a  compliment  or  a  slight 
towards  our  friends  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  author  has  not 
deigned  to  take  any  notice  of  the  passage  of  these  interesting 
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travellers,  through  their  fair  city  on  their  way  to  New  York, 
Whether  our  gay  Southrons,  and  their  wild  companion  from 
the  West,  found  nothing  among  the  descendants  of  Penn  to 
ridicule  or  to  censure,  or  whether  they  were  bribed  to  silence 
by  the  hospitalities  of  Chesnut  street,  and  the  sweet  looks  of  the 
belles  that  throng  it,  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  Unfortu- 
nately for  New  York,  no  such  influences  operated  there. 
Our  Southern  Paul  Prys  dropped  into  its  counting-houses, 
brokerage-offices  and  exchange-rooms,  without  ceremony,  and 
with  malice  propense,  noted  down  its  follies  and  improprie- 
ties, which,  in  the  book  before  us,  they  have  proclaimed  to  the 
world  without  reserve  or  compassion. 

We  made  but  one  short  extract  from  the  Aristocrat.  Want  of 
space  was  the  cause — a  cause  which  cfiectually  operates  against 
our  desire  to  give  our  readers  some  specimens  of  "  The  Ken- 
tuckian."  Our  remaining  observations  on  this  book  must  also 
be  brief.  The  weeping  lady  in  the  black  mantle  satisfies  Mr. 
Chevillcre  that  she  is  not  a  murderess,  and  he  makes  her  his 
bride.  The  episode  in  which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself 
is  by  far  the  best  written  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book.  This  is  undoubtedly  owin^  to  its  freedom  from  the  cant 
about  Southern  chivalry  and  Kentucky  bluntness,  and  the 
absence  of  affected  witticisms.  Language  from  the  mouth  of  a 
lady  would  not  admit  of  these,  and  her  narrative  enjoys  a  fortu- 
nate exemption  from  the  nuisance. 

We  iiave  now  come  to  the  most  formidable  and  disagreeable 
part  of  our  present  task,  the  passing  judgment  on  one  of  the  most 
arrant  and  arrogant  culprits  that  ever  appeared  before  either  a 
criminal  or  a  critical  tribunal — "  Guy  Rivers." 

This  work  comes  before  us  with  great  pretensions.     It  was 
announced  with  one  of  the  loudest  flourishes  of  editorial  trum- 
peting, that  ever  issued  from  the  journals  of  New  York.     The 
high  proclamation  and  splendid  promise  which,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  uniformly  accompanied  the  advent  of  Cooper's  novels, 
can  furnish  the  only  parallel  that  our  literary  history  affords,  to 
the  sounding  encomiums  which  heralded  this  production.    Pre- 
suming that  all  this  might  be  correct,  we  were  prepared  to  find 
in  tlie  ])erusal,  a  high  literary  treat — "  a  feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  soul"  not  to  be  obtained  from  ordinary  works  of  fiction. 
We  therefore  took  it  up  with  the  resolution  to  yield  ourselves 
altogether  to  the  enjoyment  thus  in  prospect.     We  determined 
to  let  no  feeling  of  hypercriticism  diminish  that  enjoyment, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Sterne,  to  resign  our  ima- 
jrination  into  the  handsof  the  author,  permitting  no  trivial  fault 
To  interrupt  the  good  fellowship  with  which  we  were  willing 
to  accompany  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

But  often  do  our  best  founded  anticipations  of  happiness  dc- 
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ceive  us.  In  the  enjoyment  we  expected  from  this  book  we 
were  altogether  deceived.  Now,  how  it  happens  that  we  can- 
not be  pleased  with  a  book,  however  highly  it  may  come  recom- 
mended to  us,  when  we  find  it  violating  every  preconceived 
and  well-settled  rule  of  propriety,  whether  of  thought  or  com- 
position, whether  of  plan  or  execution,  which  we  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  cherishing,  we  will  leave  to  those  who  may 
condemn  our  inflexibility,  to  explain.  We  entreat  them,  how- 
ever, not  to  ascribe  our  stubbornness  to  improper  motives,  for 
we  assure  them  that,  in  this  instance,  particularly,  we  are  sorry 
that  our  views  of  right  and  wrong  would  not  permit  us  to  feel, 
as  the  encomiasts  of  this  book  profess  to  have  felt,  during  its 
perusal.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  in  matters  of  this  kind,  wo 
cannot  play  the  hypocrite.  As  Pope  conceived  "  a  lie  in  prose 
or  verse  the  same,"  so  we  look  upon  hypocrisy,  whether  in 
religion  or  in  criticism,  as  unworthy  of  an  honest  man. 

Our  sketch  of  the  story  related  in  this  novel  must  bo  very 
brief.  Ralph  Colleton,  the  hero,  is  the  pennyless  son  of  a  Ca- 
rolinean  of  high  blood,  whose  extravagance  reduced  him  to 
indigence  before  his  death.  Ralph  becomes,  therefore,  depend- 
ant upon  an  uncle,  who  had  been  more  prudent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate.  This  prudence,  the  novelist  terms  penu- 
riousness,  and  presents  the  general  character  of  the  gentleman 
who  practised  it,  in  rather  an  unfavourable  light  Ralph  receives 
from  his  uncle  a  good  education,  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin 
Edith,  the  only  cnild  of  this  uncle,  and  in  due  time,  that  is,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  his  cousin  being  a  few  months  older,  de- 
clares his  passion.  While  he  is  thus  employed,  with  his  lips 
pressed  to  her  <' burning. cheek,"  the  uncle  comes,  most  mal" 
apropos  J  upon  them.  An  altercation  takes  place,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  the  high-spirited  Ralph  steals  off  in  the  night 
time  in  order  to  push  his  fortune,  where  or  how  he  apparently 
neither  knows  nor  cares.  He  starts  well  mounted  and  armed, 
and,  as  is  afterwards  discovered,  with  a  tolerable  supply  of  mo- 
ney in  his  purse. 

Now,  here  we  may  remark  that  we  can  see  no  adequate 
cause  for  the  youth,  over  head  and  ears  in  love  as  he  was,  going 
off  in  such  dudgeon.  Colonel  Colleton — for  his  uncle  was  a 
colonel — had  given  him  no  hint  that  his  absence  would  be 
agreeable.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  intimated  that  when  he 
should  become  settled  in  his  intended  profession  of  the  law,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  a  match 
between  him  and  his  daughter.  It  is  true,  he  had  made  some 
allusion  to  the  lowness  of  his  mother^s  origin,  which  the  youth 
did  nut  relish.  Off,  therefore,  he  goes  on  his  adventures.  As 
he  is  wandering  over  a  barren  district  of  Georgia,  adjoining  the 
Cherokee  country,  of  which  district  a  most  tedious  description 
44* 


ii  i^von,  he  19  vfwountcTDd  by  a  robbor,  with  whom,«fWlaft> 
ing  a  guod  deal  of  nonienn:,  he  tut-*  o  scuffle — gets  tiira  unda 
h'lH  hnrsc'fl  belly, mil  RtUopH  uffiiiurMietl  hy  two  otbv  robbtn 
who  hiwl  como  lo  Ihc  omikUjicv  oC  ihe  GraL     They  fm^V 
bim,  and  wound  him,  but  \tin  guoil   nict-il    cnrrieft  him  hatd 
their  rrjirh,  until,  fiiint  from  (ha  lusa  of  bluod,  he  UlkfrMb 
borsciua  .UIb  i.f  tnsensiliilily.     He  is,  lbi-tiiDale|y,«Ma  fail 
by  n  humane  wiimlmaj],  namixi  Forrester,  and  conVKyoi  U  ■  ' 
inn  ill  llic  ailjoining  village  of  ChcslAtfo,  iu  the  dcactiplina  d  * 
wiiirh,  D[\arly  nioe  p«|^  of  awkwanl   ittatistiai  a»  tiUnAi  | 
upuii  (he  ituder.  . 

On  recovering  from  hb<.vaund,  Rnlph  mectA  at  thiiMnik 
Ihe  robber,  whe,  it  appears,  in  on  ltrm»  af  close  inliiwy  ••ilk 
Ibe  landlord.    TbcK  worlhics  by  m  plot   to   munivf  ijkim, 
who  in  MTcd  through  thoa^ncyorUie  lnn(lJortl'Bi]Mce,UKr. 
In  CAcauinft  from  this  danger,  he  Icmm  hiii  dirk,  whiuh  it  bM 
by  the  lantUiird,  and  makM  its  way  iatu  tho  hRniboTlkrtlkf 
robbtT,  who  is  Guy  Rivers  himsclir.     8hort.lv  aflcr  tfait,Rinn  i 
tmir<iqrK,farnDplausiblvri;uan,Miu-lt  Krirreiiior,  tbcWBCdtamv  < 
tnd  leares  Kiilph'a  dirk  besmeared  iviili  bitxid  bc«i>)e ibcJiMly.  I 
Kaiph  ii  appnthcndod  for  the  murder,  »nil    thc'  dirk  ...Jari  j 
ini--vidBn«  nKoJiirt  him.     He  t»  found  fitiiliy,  and  iwnlewnll*  j 
die.     I  Ic  informs  his  »oe\t  of  hi4  oiluntiuoi  tvho. »  hiwmt  ] 
with  KdilJi,  vi«l»  him,  and  jkI ministers  uil   ibc  e^tnafatin  >• 
hia  piiwer.     No  effort  of  thuirs,  hawuvcr,  »cGins  likolrtDtrvt 
him  from  ileatii.     Lucy, the  lajwltonJ'a  niece,  in  UiaeAemitf, 
pertuadea  her  untie,  who  knows  the  real   mtmlofer.  b»n« 
been  present  at  0\e  deed,  lu  aU«mpt  hi*   rescue  froin  pti»« 
The  Dtiempt  euocoeda.     '1  be  laudluM  and    lialph  lly  tnialber. 
Thisy  am  pumued.  overUken,  the  bntlloixl   shot  Itrnwdi  He 
brain,  and  Colleton  retaken.     StranRc  to  sny,  howemv  <te 
Blthough  »u  (lomplctcly  abot  through  the  br^n,  linl  Iht  Ml 
wbieli  euterud  die  back  jtarl  of  die  head,  iniraeidnoiJr  dwf» 
both  eye  bal!>  from  their  sockeia,  and  laid   ihvm  dancfliiK  uo 
their  respeclive  cheeks,  yet  die  Inndlnrd   «i)rvivca  far  somt 
time,  ftoaverau  rationally.and  makes  viich  a  CKufctfio-  ■"  — '■ 
lion  1(1  the  murder  of  Kurrester,  u  procures  for  Colli 
TL^raal  of  hia  sentence,  and  a  speedy  discharee  Inioi 
Hu  now  bituomca  a  guod  boy,  takes  htg  uiirIo's  m1i 
home,  and  (leta  married  to  biii  beuutiful  couato. 

The  cniiicssion  of  the  landlord  h  Uiol  to  Guy  Riveni  ,„ 
to  hunted  III,,  apprehended,  ami  thrown  into  pri»cif».  wficni  bo 
atabs  himwlf /o  Me  Aecir/,  but,  inafead  of  dyioK  instantly  » 
any  odicr  nian,  aa  slabbed,  Would  have  don«,  be  ftolda  »  Ivdiwu 
ennverwlion  with  a  female  »vho  was  presenl,  and  dies  at  bf 

sure,  when  he  hii.i  do  more  to  say. 

Tlic  adventures  of  iho  Yankee  pcdlarj  as)i  th«  pnnq^^^  f,f^ 
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troops  with  the  gold-digeers,  are  episodes,  written  in  the  same 
style  of  extravagant  incident  and  wearisome  minuteness  with 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  characters,  from  the  slight  sketch  we  have  given, 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  Ralph  Colleton  is  a  blockhead — a 
very  inflammable  and  courageous  youth,  it  is  true — but  still  a 
blockhead.  He  leaves  his  uncle's  house  and  his  mistress  with- 
out suflicient  cause,  to  wander  about,  he  scarcely  knows  where, 
like  a  vagabond  knight-errant  in  search  of  adventures.  He  falls 
jn  with  the  leaders  of  the  celebrated  southern  banditti,  called 
"  the  Pony  Club,"  of  which,  although  organized  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  notorious  all  over  the  country,  he  says  he 
had  never  heard.  When  he  knows  that  a  plot  is  laid  for  his 
assassination,  and  Lucy  warns  him  to  fly,  he  has  not  common 
sense  enough  to  take  the  advice.  He  conducts  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Forrester  most  bunglingly.  One  question  put  to 
Lucy  in  relation  to  the  dirk,  would  have  produced  his  acquittal, 
and  had  he  possessed  common  sagacity,  he  must  have  sus- 
pected, from  various  circumstances,  that  she  could  have  said 
something  on  that  subject  in  his  favour.     His  imprudent  lan- 

Eage  to  the  outlaws,  after  they  had  discomfited  the  troops, 
tokened  sheer  fatuity.  The  author  no  doubt  intended  that 
exhibition  as  a  proof  of  his  courage;  but  it  is  a  courage 
wanton,  unnecessary,  and  indiscreet  His  yielding  him- 
self, for  in  fact  he  did  so,  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers, 
who  had  shot  his  deliverer  from  prison  and  the  companion  of 
his  flight  from  an  unjust  sentence  of  death,  when  escape  was 
fairly  in  his  power,  was  the  very  climax  of  silliness,  unre- 
deemed by  any  call  either  upon  his  humanity  or  his  courage. 
Through  the  whole  of  Lucy's  intercourse  with  him,  every  step 
she  took  evinced  that  she  loved  him,  yet  he  was  so  stupid  as 
never  even  to  suspect  it. — But  enough  of  this  youth. 

(Juy  Rivers  is  intended  for  the  great  picture — the  chef- 
d'a*uvre  of  the  work.  He  is,  indeed,  as  monstrous  a  villain  as 
ever  figured  in  the  pages  of  a  romance,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  disgusting.  His  murderous  propensities  seem  to 
be  uncontrollable,  lie  is  wolfish  in  his  instinct  for  blood — 
fiendish  in  the  malignity  of  his  hatred  of  mankind.  His  love 
for  Edith  is  too  quiet  and  respectful  in  its  character  and  de- 
velopments, to  be  natural  to  such  a  fierce,  selfish,  and  reckless 
wretch.  The  character  of  Munro,  the  landlord,  is  also  villan- 
ously  incongruous.  He  is  described  as  heartless,  mercenary, 
and  selfish — a  murderer,  not  like  Rivers,  for  the  sake  of  mur- 
der, but  for  the  sake  of  gain;  yet  he  strongly  appreciates  his 
duty  as  the  guardian  of  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he  treats  with 
uniform  kindness  and  parental  affection. 


It  is  these  two  wnrfclies  whtwc  career  th«  author  itrtaiM 
M  sn  ilUislntlion  of  the  scrilimcut  of  Schiller,  which  litiA 
UK,  in  Ills  prerace,  sti^cstc-d  ibc  work.     "  OnnI  m,"  m 
Bchillcr,  "only  a  Linii»t)»  fiirUiceliUHiricittion  of  tbo  inpalw 
nnil  naittionaDf  man.  aa  in  Ihc  other  kinjciiomn  of  the^ual 
wnrlii,  and  many  wlio.ic  ntri.-cri>r  critnct  is  now  confind  ititb* 
th<-  limlu  of  a  liltle  (own.  atid  hpilK<-'<l  i»  by  municipd  mvW 
liciiiA,  tVT  stiould  he  nut-jiriKPtt  In  find  connected  in  i>ini:u3  ttf 
lamc  ortWr  with  the  monster  Borffin."      The  snUiat  of  tinj 
Rivers  ackni)wlv4Kitt  ihnt  tbtaia  tVw-.  text   on  which  bt-^nk 
h»  book.     Now,  wilh  oil  our  rcsiiecl  for  tho  nftgwalyofMrf-   . 
ler,  ire  mnst  m;  that  this  text  is  a  very   ciilly  one.   huti 
for  n bat  hn»  been  jilrvn<ly  rfpmit^Jly   obljiincd — cmtMlod    , 
nt'curaie  t'laasitiers  nf  thi;  E-JianrlcrA  of  mcii}    Slinlu9tja<t.lv   ( 
instance,  and  FicliJini;,  snd  Sir  Walter  SiTott.  and  nu*f«llui   ' 
ilhiNlritnjg  writers,  hare  as  accurately  nn<l  rlcarly  iJinriiniaili^  ' 
bctivton  the  diffcrant  chorartrrR  nf  men.  ks  ever  LintCM d<i 
between  those  of  \Matit.    As  fur  Borgiim  in  iirinlx  life,'!* 
not  the  dramas  and  romances  of  every    toii^e  ttinvh  w*  | 
in  abunilanrt?      Have  wt*  not  Iht:    Iag<M,    Uie  Shylwkit  tie  I 
HURls,  the  K.ish!L'i|;h8,  and  the  VrnicyB,    paiaied  with  ri  lb«  i 
Strength  ami  lidclily  of  tnastw-lianda?       It  w»»  not  left  if  f*  * 
bbUht  u(  (luy  UivcfH  ta  be  the  firsi  to  draw  wickBd  ma  « 
eomnifin  lilc-,  nr  to  ullur  »  otory.  as  ho  suya  himMiT,  "  iml  anaUf 
to  those  who  read,  Imt  In  tboKH  tvhu    itiink— lu  thon  w^t  >b*  1 
rcolmincd  by  ihp  mimii  cant,  which,  pcrmitUniF  iht  vamm 
to  ppoho  the  wiwnil  of  the  human  borfy,  j^  unwiiline  in  tnu 
the  phymcmn  of  the  human  mind  ■  liko  privitvuo-"     N'i><>'  " 
must  i-onfeaa  mir  ignomnee  of  any  momi   cant   which  rvi'ute* 
(hat  privilcftc  lo  the  mental  physician.      On   the  tr-mlnrr,  h' 
(here  he  any  itant  in  which  morality  incluljg;e]i  horself  m<iwil«« 
another,  it  i»  that  which  inculcates  invt^vtJKation  of  thr  n* 
rioii»  di»tinelinrw  which  cjiiiit  between   the   viriuoua  ami  i!«  ' 
vicions  among  men.  . 

The  femalea  of  this  novel  merit  but  few  ohMrrvutitinf.  E^tli>  i 
(he  regular  honiiue,  B»y«  little  and  doos  li^s.  She  is,  indwJ. 
if  we  rocoUvcl  srigbt,  brought  on  the  ntage  btit  ihrve,  «r  H 
ttHiM,  four  times  during  the  whole  iiarmttvo.  Shu  excitet  na 
symjiathy — Bbc  requires  nunc,  f«r  she  in  ^ubmohid  to  no  l/wh  ' 
-Undergoes  no  suffennga.  She  lultca  iic«rccly  any  inienst  in  ! 
the  events;  and  far  more  than  tliree-fotirtlm  of  the  pinlBal  it 
entirely  forijot  by  ihc  reader.  To  the  churaotor  ot'  hacVvtiit 
landlord*)*  nii'[;e,moreeiiifr|cy  and  interestnre  given.  SuH'thiw  ' 
is  somethiu^  about  her  which  prevent*  ht>rlioin|t  oWwrl 
loved.  She  knows  of  ihe  wliule  villany  at  her 
Hivcrit,  yei  alie  cunceuls  ifasir  guilt,  uvea  la  a  ooui 
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when  under  oath  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  when  the  con- 
demnation to  death  of  an  innocent  man  whom  she  loves,  is 
the  consequence  of  her  concealment.  Contrast  this  with  the 
unshrinking  virtue  of  Jeanie  Deans,  in  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  who,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  not  conceal 
one  fact,  although  on  her  doing  so,  depended  the  life  of  her 
beloved,  and,  as  she  was  well  persuaded,  innocent  sister.  In 
the  connexion,  or  rather  intended  connexion,  of  Lucy  with 
Rivers,  there  is  something  incongruous  if  not  unintelligible. 
Her  uncle  makes  a  merit  of  forcing  her  into  wedlock  with  the 
outlaw;  yet  it  appears  that  the  latter  cared  little  about  her. 
His  heart  was  devoted  to  Edith  with  a  fervency  which  must 
have  rendered  marriage  with  any  other  female,  entirely  obnox- 
ious to  him.  Besides,  towards  the  end  of  the  work,  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  mistress  named  Ellen,  who  seriously  loved  him, 
although  aware  that  his  affections  were  placed  on  another. 

These  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  incongruities  and 
extravagancies  of  this  work,  and  we  have  not  space  to  advert 
to  more.  Of  the  language,  we  must  say  that  it  abounds  with 
mannerism  and  violent  effort  Inaccuracies  of  diction  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  paragraph,  and  are  often  so  gross  that 
they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  reader. 
As  a  specimen,  it  will  not  be  considered  unfair  to  make  an 
extract  from  the  opening  chapter,  to  the  composition  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  author  attended  with  at  least  as 
much  care  as  to  any  other  portion  of  the  work.  The  verbosity 
and  loose  structure  of  this  passage  will  sufficiently  strike 
the  reader. 

'*In  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  extending  into  the  country  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians— a  resfion,  at  this  period,  fruitful  of  dispute — l^ingat 
nearly  equal  distances  between  the  parallel  waters  of  the  Cliatahoochie  river 
and  that  branch  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Chestntee,  from  a  now  almost 
fortrotten,  but  once  formidable  tribe,  will  be  found  a  long  reach  of  compara- 
tively barren  lands,  interspersed  with  hills,  which  occasionally  aspire  to  a 
more  elevated  title,  and  garnished  only  here  and  there  with  a  dull,  half 
withered  shrubbery,  relieved  at  intervals,  though  then  but  imperfectly, 
by  small  clumps  of  slender  pines,  that  fling  out  their  few  and  skeleton 
branches  ruggedly  and  abruptly  against  the  sky.  The  entire  face  of 
the  scene,  if  not  entirely  desolate,  has,  at  least,  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
expression,  which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  indiffereot 
spectator,  a  feeling  of  gravity  and  even  gloom.  The  sparse  clusters  of 
ragged  wood,  and  their  undergrowth  of  shrivelled  herbage,  gave  token  of 
the  generally  sterile  character  of  that  destiny  which  seemed  to  have  taken 
up  its  abode  immediately  within^  while  presiding  over  the  scene.  AH 
around  as,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  continual  recurrence  of  the  same 
objects  and  outline  arrested  and  fatigued  the  gaze;  which  finally  sickened 
of  long  levels  ofsand^  broken  with  rude  hills  of  a  dull  species  of  rock,  and 
a  low  shrubbery,  from  which  all  living  things  had  taken  their  departure. 
Thoucrh  thus  barren  to  the  eye,  this  region  was  not  utterly  deficient  in 
resources;  and  its  nossessions  were  those  of  a  descrintion  not  a  little  at- 
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tractive  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind.    It  was  the  immediate  ontpwt 
— the  very  threshold  of  the  gold  country,  now  so  famous  for  the  proline 
promise  of  the  precious  melal,  far  exceeding,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
knowing,  the  lavish  abundance  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru,  in  the  days  of  their 
palmiest  and  most  prosperous  condition.   Nor,  though  only  the  frontier  and 
threshold,  as  it  were,  to  these  swollen  treasures,  was  the  portion  of 
country  now  under  our  survey,  though  bleak,  sterile,  and  to  the  eye  unin- 
viting, wanting  in  attractions  of  its  own;  it  contained  the  signs  and  indi- 
cations which  denoted  the  fertile  regions;  nor  was  it  entirely  deficient  in 
the  precious  mineral  itself.     Much  gold  had  been  gathered  already,  with 
little  labour,  and  almost  upon  its  surface;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  only  be- 
cause of  the  little  knowledge  then  had  of  its  wealth,  and  of  its  close 
proximity  to  a  more  productive  territory,  that  it  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
unexamined  and  unexplored.    Nature  thus,  we  may  remark,  in  a  section 
of  the  world,  seemingly  unblessed  with  her  bounty,  and  all  ungarnished 
with  her  fruits  and  flowers,  appeared  desirous,  however,  of  redeeming  it 
from  the  curse  of  barrrnness,  by  storing  its  bosom  with  a  product  w-hich, 
only  of  use  to  the  world  in  its  conventional  necessities,  has  become,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  self-creating  wants  of  society,  a  necessity  itself;  and 
however  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  her  summer  decorations  may  refresh  the 
eye  of  the  enthusiast,  it  would  here  seem,  tiiat  with  extended  policy,  she 
had  created  another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  c//7*a,  whieh^  in  the  attainment  of 
those  spoils  which  are  ot  less  obvious  and  easy  acquisition,  would  even 
set  at  nought  those  whidi  have  at  all  times  been  the  peculiar  delight  and 
felicity  of  the  fijrmtr,''^ 

The  intended  meaning  of  this  jumble  of  words  may  be  con- 
jectured, but  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  to  discover  its 
precise  one.  To  what  the  words  class  and  former  refer,  on 
the  principles  of  common  grammatical  construction,  we  believe 
that  the  most  skilful  philologist  in  the  land  would  be  puzzled 
to  explain.  We  will  make  but  one  more  extract,  and  it  shall 
be  from  the  very  next  paragraph,  for  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
hunt  after  faults  of  style,  otherwise  we  could  produce  many  of 
a  much  more  glaring  description  than  those  which  we  now 
submit  to  the  reader.  Speaking  of  a  landscape  beautified  by 
the  splendour  of  an  evening  sun,  our  author  says, — 

"  Its  charms  became  duly  exaggerated  to  the  mind,  when  coupled  with 
the  consciousness  that  the'  hand  of  tiie  miglity  artist  (the  sun)  had  been 
employed  in  the  adornment  of  a  prospect  of  itself  totally  uninviting  and 
utterly  unlovely.  The  solitary  pine,  that  here  and  ihere^  touched  by  the 
sunbeams,  shone  up  like  some  burning  spire — the  undulating  hills,  catch- 
ing in  different  gradations  of  shade  and  lulness,  in  a  like  manner^  from  the 
same  inimitable  gilder  of  creation,  a  similar  garment — the  dim  outline  of 
the  low  and  stunted  shrubbery  sparingly  distributing  its  green  foliage  over 
the  picture,  mingled  here  and  there  with  z  stray  beam,  dashed  hurriedly,  as 
it  were,  from  the  palette  of  the  same  artist — presented  to  the  eye  an  outr 
line  perfectly  unique  in  itself,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  the  warm 
sadness  of  sentiment  (not  to  adopt  too  much  of  an  oriental  phraseology) 
with  which  alone  it  could  have  been  properly  contemplated.*' 

From  these  specimens  of  our  author's  diction,  the  reader 
will    himself  judge   of   its  character.      We   will   only  add. 
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that  wc  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  in  which  so  much  labour 
and  efibrty  with  so  little  correctness,  are  exhibited.  On  the 
whole,  the  author  evidently  possesses  power,  but  he  wants  cul- 
ture and  judgment  His  mind  is  energetic,  but  undisciplined—* 
his  conceptions  are,  therefore,  vigorous,  but  crude;  and  in  his 
violent  endeavours  after  the  bold,  he  too  frequently  rushes  upon 
the  absurd.  Whether  he  is  too  much  wedded  to  this  system  of 
authorship  to  perceive  its  errors,  we  cannot  tell;  but  we  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  class  of  writers  of  wild  imaginations  and 
eccentric  tastes,  by  whom  good  sense  in  literature  is  considered 
common-place  and  insipid,  and  extravagance  esteemed  as  the 
only  true  proof  of  a  daring  intellect — the  proud  characteristic 
of  original  genius.  We  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  dreams 
of  these  high-soaring  writers,  but  we  can  assure  them  that  if 
they  wish  their  works  to  obtain  favour  with  the  world,  they 
'  must  confine  their  efforts  within  the  bounds  of  consistency,  and 
clothe  their  conceptions  in  language  intelligible  to  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  men. 


Art.  XVIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Mrs,  Hannah  More.     By  William  Roberts,  Esq.    Two 
volumes.     New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1834. 

These  volumes  should  be  wholly  perused.  To  attempt  to 
transfer  to  an  article  of  twice  the  length  usually  allotted  for  the 
purpose  of  a  review,  their  spirit  or  the  character  of  their  con- 
tents, would  be  as  difficult  as  to  endeavour  to  impart  to  an 
abridgment  of  Pope's  Homer,  the  poetic  fervour  of  the  first 
and  greatest  of  epic  bards;  or  to  seek  to  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
canvass  the  gorgeous  splendours  of  a  tropical  sky.  There  is 
such  an  entireness  of  character,  such  a  natural  blending  of  many 
parts,  that  we  feel,  now  we  have  closed  the  last  volume, 
that  we  can  indulge  only  in  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  or 
dwell  upon  particulars  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  destroying 
their  effect  and  injuring  all.  We  are  placed  in  a  situation  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  famished  traveller,  who  sees  before 
him  80  many  delicious  dishes,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  where  to 
begin  to  make  his  repast  It  is  the  abundance,  not  the  scanti- 
ness of  materials,  which  oppresses  the  critic. 

A  connecting  link  between  two  very  dissimilar  generations  is 
here  furnished  us.  We  pass,  gradually,  from  an  age  of  social 
literature,  to  one  of  a  graver  and  more  philosophical  character. 
Of  the  power  of  the  one,  we  have  more  of  personal  anecdote, 
familiar  discourse^  and  parlour  wit;  of  those  of  the  other^  more 
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of  serious  effort  and  practical  usefulness.  We  travel  from  the 
room  of  the  Turk's  Head  Club,  where  Reynolds  and  Johnson, 
Garrick  and  Burke,  and  a  host  of  others  formed  an  intellectual 
brotherhood,  connected  by  the  ties  of  immortal  genius;  or  from 
Mrs.  Vesey's,  where  bright  eyes  sparkle  around  us,  not 
more  glistening  than  the  corruscations  of  female  intellect,  laugh- 
ing with  the  then  attractive  blueSj 

" at  Scipio's  lucky  hit, 

Pompey's  bon  mot,  or  Caesar's  wit," 

to  the  solitary  abode  of  the  sage,  or  the  secluded  walk  of 
female  charity. 

We  are  enabled  not  only  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the 
past  and  present,  but  to  obtain  an  adequate  representation  of 
each.  The  shifting  literary  aspects  of  the  last  seventy  years 
pass  as  in  a  diorama  before  us,  presenting  a  period  more  diver- 
sified than  any  other  of  the  same  length  m  our  literature.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  intending  to  say,  that  the  history  and 
correspondence  of  Hannah  More  give  the  entire  form  and  pres- 
sure of  each  point  in  this  period,  but  that  they  do  so  in  a  par- 
tial degree;  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  certain  that 
the  development  of  mind,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  is 
indicated  in  her  lighter  productions;  in  her  prime,  by  her  prac- 
tical tracts;  and  in  her  later  years,  by  her  bold  religious  efforts. 
When  she  first  came  before  the  public,  it  was  an  age  of  literary 
repose,  when  talent  was  courted  by  rank  and  wealth,  and  when 
convivial  conversation,  symposial  wit,  and  a  fine  and  critical 
taste,  constituted  its  distinctive  characteristics.  The  second 
epoch  in  her  life  was  a  time  of  turmoil  and  confusion — a  break- 
ing up  of  long  established  opinions,  and  time-honoured  institu- 
tions, diverting  literature  from  its  luxurious  ease  to  its  legiti- 
mate purpose — the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  The  last 
is  one  of  sober  meditation  consequent  upon  the  hurried  and 
wonderful  events  which  had  then  transpired.  Thus,  singularly, 
does  the  accidental  course  of  this  extraordinary  woman  seem 
to  have  shadowed  forth  the  vicissitudes  of  mind. 

From  what  we  have  already  observed,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  her  life  affords  two  distinct  views.  She  appears,  in  one, 
as  a  companion,  with  the  restrictions  which  her  sex  imposed, 
of  the  knot  of  wits  above  alluded  to,  yielding  herself  to  the 
fashions  of  the  hour,  mingling  with  the  gay  as  well  as  the  learn- 
ed, and  receiving  the  attention  due  to  a  lady  of  genius  and 
learning.  A  light  temperament,  the  concomitant  of  youth,  very 
readily  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  society,  in  which  all 
literature,  taste,  and  philosophy  of  the  day,  were  absorbed.  The 
condition  of  mind  then  exhibited,  though  unnatural,  is  interest- 
ing; and  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  it  through  the  pages 


f  BusHcll,  Horace  Wilpoit,  and  oUier  works  of  Ilio  «mo 
tind,  have  had  llic  cffocl  of  ri-iidwing  every  tiling  rcIaliDg  lo 
e  iodiriduals  who  gave  character  to  it,  extremely  rechercAf- 
%e  conxtxpunfluiicc  o(  Mfk.  More  in  cnlciilutcil  lo  givu  gratifi- 
'rj  this  respect,  and  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  her 
icUte)  in  life  ss  well  as  in  fjitnc.  Sin;  in  9  latly  of  the  wprld; 
jbugh  too  ohservaat  lo  be  an  idle  one,  and  too  ambitious  to  be 
[plant  oliMsrvcr. 

LObaervLvt  a^aiu,  she  aoema  the  antipodes  of  this  character. 

withdrawn  IrDoi  irmfs  of  amufccmint,  she  dirccicd  her  labours 

BMrioua  cntls.    Tht;  life  she  had  led  atlbrdod  her  a  vanlJgu- 

ntid,  riinn  whinli  In  hurl  ht.-r  slwtfu  Mg^invHi.  ihu  corrupt  man- 

i  in  llic  lii|;tiGr  i-aiiliH  of  sooicly.     She  becomes  u  cenxor 

mi  hut  her  wcarmtisi  l«;ur  su  keen  an  edge,  and  tho  blow 

-v-iL'd  liy  so  skillul  a  hand,  Lliat  llie  objects  of  her  tremurc 

■i^ltkB  the  miundcd  man,  lo  thcsuri^eon  who  has  his  cou- 

'moat  wiiJiout  a   murmur.     She  ultimately  appears 

ted  willi  ihc  .liiifiilmisw  of  Ihi:  human  heart,  from 

ulurct  and  niili  Ibc  necessity  of  a  change  in  it  by 

1  as  Ihu  nuMiuTigiT  uf  an  avungitiR  God, 

r  jitoiihecics  uf  woo!  wocrupnn  the  children  of  men 

^hctiicnrc  and  obdnrncy,     Ynt  those  who  rcj^ard 

It  nf  her  Iffo  AvA  bboun  as  an  exhibition  of  religious 

1:<    liberal  nilnd  on  account  of  ibi^r 

I.  upim  a  luiire  intintaK!  knowledge 

'  arc  M|itg||y  unjust  and  unfounded. 

'   <  'f  Mber  fuilli,  not  of  tiithusiasm.^ 

-^  jJU-r  tnitli,  (lilt  uf  unyielding  tbculn- 

i^h    il  rannot  hn  di*giii»;'l,  ihnt  in  sddic 

her   |iredilei'iiu[L«  and    a»ii|iatliie<,   sho   wan   uncntitncs 

Jolont.     She  herwif  liod  inui<led  luu  much  wilh  tho  n-orld, 

fall  biM.'n  jiart  Bod  memlicr  t<M  long  of  the  f^v  circle,  and 

been   thrpwn   tog   frc<(uenllj,  nolli  by  nntdcnt  and   of 

'    j^amoiii;  tiie  «rcal,  whn,  if  they  did  mil  scuff  al  religion, 

VkA  lllilu  of  ii«  vitjl  energy,  to  cummll  the  error  of 

tack  upon  tlicm,  or  of  secUrian  inlolcrance.     Sho 

b  pin  supporlcra  ft)  bir  raiuo,  not  lu  drire  them]  anil 

AMat  Ihu  i^eaL  secret  iif  tbo  success  and  unbounded 

Kpnlirity  of  hor  religious  works; 

'  Another  prtlitnin^ry  remark  suj^est*  itself  in  relation  U  Ihr 
Wt*i»L'  chsnctvr  nf  the  piiblicjtjun  before  on.  Il  Ua  hlilory 
[flier  liftt  and  lhout;hl,  wiiuou  6y  herself  ii  the  umo  tint  the 
lidcnis  and  rcBc--tion>  occurn^d.  The  editor  furnishes  us 
liib  little-,  and  tliat  hltlc  is  merely  to  fdl  up  sumc  gaps  which 
r  correspoDilciicc  coutd  not  lie  expected  lo  supply.  Her  life, 
Wwcver,  wxi  not  an  evcutful  oub.  It  was  unv  of  optniou,  of 
ludy,  of  ohnrration,  and  il  is  therefore  the  tnoro  dilBcult  to 
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!iq»rate  it,  ami  setve  it  up  in  debvheil  parts.  What  Johnsan 
nH}uir«ii  for  ihe  biography  of  Akcnsidc,  htt  could  not  Iihvu  ob- 
tsintd  for  hers.  On  one  occ.'iiiioii,  lit!  aakcd  her.  as  the  friend  of 
Sir  James  Slonehouw,  the  contemporary  of  the  poul.  Id  wupW 
him  wttli  some  informuti«n  in  reliitiuu  to  the  latter  tor  the  Lil& 
She  recollected  some  saylncs  of  his.  whicli  she  cnileavotireil  to 
repeat,  when  he  internipteJ  )ier  in  liin  usual  abrupt  mknoaTi 
'*  Incident,  child,  incident  in  whut  «  biographer  n-aiit»— dii)  Jw 
break  his  leg?"  But  the  meageniess  of  pemonul  n4t*cntiir«  in 
the  life  of  Mrs.  More  is  Amply  compensated  by  the  fulnesa  bf 
penonul  obscrvatian  and  fine  eiillei^m;  by  the  numerou»iuii!c- 
dotes  of  distinguished  persons,  contemporaries  with  her;  owl 
by  t]w]  pure  Heiiliment  witti  whioh  her  letters  aboimd. 

flenaab  More  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Staplcltin.  county tif 
Gloucester.  England,  in  the  year  17-15.  Thuu^h  Ut^^ndcil 
from  violent  non-conformists,  her  father  xvas  a  staunch  toryj 
and  closely  ntlaelied  to  tlie  esljihlished  clturch;  and  Otmi  litro 
she  seems  to  have  imbibed  those  strong  prejadiixs  ia  Avur 
of  chnrch  and  .ttate,  which  betrayed  tier  at  lime*  Into  aoiM 
sectarian  iniusticQ.  She  early  rvinecd  a  precarious  stnte  oS 
health,  whicn  was  her  portion  throug^iout  hur  whole  long  life. 
The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language  were  taught  Iter  by  Iter 
iather, — a  languiige  iit  which  she  aflitrivsitls  made  (■ri.sl  proii- 
cieitcy.     She  aleo  became  vcrsod  in  the  Frenoli  i 

She  evinced  in  her  earlier  years  (Treat  precocity  ci 
it  is  said  that  hefure  stie  attained  tlie  age  of  sixit  < 
nomer  Ferguson  submitted  the  stvle  ©i  his  works ...  i.v.  ....,„  •. 
UoD.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  slie  published  a  sniiiU  dntiuauc 
poem,  enlttled  "  Search  after  llappinest.*'  We  find  liuhj  ego> 
ccrninghcr  for  ten  years  «fter  this  publicBtion.  She  wa*  pro- 
bably ertinged,  toother  with  her  siMors,  in  the  **  useful  and 
honourable  occupaU'ou  of Mihool  teaching."  She  wua  alaw,  dufing 
this  ncrioil,  occupied  trilii  an  affaire  du  sonir,  which  lercti- 
natco  unpropitiously;  but  from  that  time  she  gave  hcnelf  up 
lothe  rcqiiirement.'t  pf  fashionnble  and  literary  socieij,  iinlflj 
aiW  a  Inpse  of  years,  a  change  caitie  Over  the  spirit  of  her 
tliought. 

She  visited  London  in  1774,  and  imn  >  1'      '     '  .    ao 

(iiiainted  with  a  number  of  living  authoi',  ■.  nf 

tjicday.     Of  all  those  with  wlwm  she  tin; ,  [m. 

sonceems  tu  have  exerted  ^e^iGalealiiiH'  liisd. 

He  had  reached  the  mcridttn  of  his  grtamc-js,  \\\i\M  hi;  nu 
courted  by  the  great^  and  looked  up  to  aa  the  Aristsrdw*  of  the 
Bge,  by  all  England.  She  bowed  to  his  authonty,  and  hu  Ant- 
tcred  her  vanity.  She  seated  homelf  in  his  great  chair  us  if  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  and  he  pronouncttd  her  ihc 
greatest  vcrsi/icalrix  of  the  time.  Shu  visited  hint  in  his  studyt 
uid  he  drank  tea  with  her  at  the  house  of  the  sitterfaefld.  "ts 
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fact,  the  gallantries  practised  by  the  learned  swain,  and  the  en- 
couraging favours  ottered  by  the  lady,  were  not  only  frequent 
in  number,  but  as  various  in  kind  and  manner  «ns  those  of  pro- 
fessed lovers.  They  laughed  together,  and  disputed,  and  if  she 
happened  to  assail  his  prejudices,  quarrelled;  but  then  with  a 
tear  starting  in  his  eye,  he  would  aflectionately  admonish  her 
of  her  error,  or  exculjiate  her  from  it.  They  sym])atliised  in 
many  things,  and  in  nothing  more  completely,  than  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  living 
up  to  its  requirements.  Although  so  much  hns  been  written 
of  him  and  about  him,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  in  introducing 
his  name  as  frequently  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  to  our 
readers.  The  following  letter  is  the  first  in  which  the  name 
occurs;  it  is  interesting  as  a  sketch  of  some  oilier  persons. 

**  I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  Hill  street,  Berkeley  square, 
ai  a  certain  Mrs,  Montagu*H^  a  name  not  totally  obscure.  The  party  consisted 
of  herself,  Mrs.  Carter,  Dr.  Johnson,  Snlandpr,  and  Matty,  Mrs.  Bosca- 
wen,  Miss  Reynolds,  and  8ir  Joshua  (the  idol  of  every  company),  some 
other  persons  of  hi<^h  rank  and  less  wit,  and  your  huntblo  servant, — a  purtv 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  table  of  Lnlius  or  of  Atiicus.  1  fult  niysclf 
a  worm,  the  more  a  worm  for  the  consequence  wliicli  was  (riven  me  by 
mixing  me  with  such  a  society;  but,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Boseawen,  and  with 
great  truth,  I  had  an  oiiportunity  of  making  an  experiment  of  my  heart,  by 
which  1  learned  that  I  was  not  envious,  for  I  certainly  did  not  repine  at 
beinff  the  meanest  person  in  company. 

**Mrs.  Montagu  received  me  with  the  most  encouraging  kindness;  she 
is  not  only  the  finest  genius,  but  the  finest  lady  1  ever  saw:  she  lives  in 
the  highest  style  of  magnificence;  her  apartments  and  tables  are  in  the 
most  splendid  taste;  but  what  baubles  are  these  when  speaking  of  a  Mon- 
tagu! her  form  (for  she  has  no  body)  is  delicate  even  tofrairility;  hi:r  coun- 
tenance the  most  animated  in  the  world;  the  sprightly  vivacity  of  lifteen, 
with  the  judgment  and  experience  of  a  Nestor.  But  I  foar  she  is  hasten- 
ing to  decay  ver^  fast;  her  spirits  are  so  active,  that  tliey  must  soon  wear 
out  the  little  frail  receptacle  that  holds  them.  Mrs.  Carter  has  in  her 
person  a  great  deal  of  what  the  gentlemen  mean  when  they  say  such  a  one 
IS  a  *  poetical  lady;*  however,  independently  of  her  great  tahnits  and  learn- 
ing, 1  like  her  much;  she  has  affability,  kindness  and  goodness;  and  I 
honour  her  heart  even  more  than  her  talents;  but  1  do  not  like  one  of  them 
better  than  Mrs.  Boseawen;  she  is  at  once  polite,  leunied,  judicious,  and 
humble,  and  Mrs.  Palk  tells  me,  her  letters  are  not  tiiought  inferior  to  Mrs. 
Monta^u*8.  She  regretted  (so  did  1)  that  so  many  t^uns  could  not  possi- 
bly shine  at  one  time;  but  we  are  to  have  a  smaller  party,  where,  from 
fewer  luminaries,  lliere  may  emanate  a  clearer,  steadier,  and  more  benefi- 
cial light.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  new  tragedy  of  Bragan- 
xa.  I  was  afraid  to  speak  before  them  all,  as  I  knew  a  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  company:  however,  as  I  tiiought  it  a  less  evil  to  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  of  a  fellow  creature  than  to  tell  a  falsity,  I  ventured 
to  give  my  sentiments;  and  was  satisfied  with  Johnson^s  answering,  *  You 
are  right,  madam.*  ** 

The  deference  first  manifested  yielded  as  their  intimacy 
increased.  The  pedagogical  <<  You  are  right,  Madam/'  became 
changed  into  the  assuring,  "you  are  right,  child;"  and  the 
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lady  became  emboldened,  Hml  reliimetl  ifio  endearing  epithtl? 
of  "love,"  nnd  "deorost,"     The  high  favour  wilh  whidi  abe 
was  received  induced  her  to  ley  her  strtirij^tli  in  aiiolher  poem, 
entillsil  "  Sir  Eldred  of  Uie  Bower."  which  ivas  ntlcrdci)  with 
flattering  succeiis.     Her  work  jiff'-rdei!  a  bouiHiiul  Iheme  for 
literary  nnd  social  talk.     Head,  criticised,  and  amcndcil  in  ihe* 
small  circles,  it  not  only  Iirtiiight  Hdiiiliona!  coiiSeQUOiifc  !o  Uit 
writer,  but  recL'ired  ilscir  substantial  befleilt  from  ilic  u^m-i 
tiona.     No  oite  wiin  more  bviith  in  its  praiw  at  llie«(-   (Lutu- 
thunJohnBon,  who,  in  fact,  wrote  Astnnzn  for  it.  Tin  f 
became  frequent.     One  of  the  Nsttr-^ipeiilisof  iheiil  ! 
which  appeared  lo  be  growing  up  between  tha  "  nmiln  r  .  i  ^ir 
Eldred  utid  the  futlier  of  Irene."     He  tclln  them,  "  1  li.ve 
both.  I  love  you  all  live — 1  never  was  at  Urislol — I  will  t 
on  purpose  to  see  you— whnl!  Atc  women  live  happily  taj 
Ihcr! — 1  have  spent  a  happy  oveuing — I  am  clad  I  ramc — ^ 
forever  blcs»  you, you  live  lives  lo  ^hamc.iTucbcwca."    % 
result  of  tills  acqiiainlunee  Willi  Johiixon  was  a  high  ro^irdrl 
hit  opinions,  on  all  ocesitiiins,  and  throughout  hrr  lifr.        ^ 

Uarrlek  stjinda  secuncl  imly  to  .lohnsun  in  ihe  Itsl  Qfj 
early  rriends.     He  was  on  the  eve  of  retirin;^  fiui 
(if  bin  honours  and  glorieii,  wlioii  Mism  More  Irt-'camu-  oequufll 
with  him.  He  had  Hceu  a  letttr  from  her,  so  well  aiHl  «i  fafl' 
ably  describing  ibo  elfeut  jiroduecd  u{Hm  her   iiMDti    I)y4 
Lear,  as  to  induce  him  to  procure  aii  interview  withJi^tV 
her  felicity  as  a  dramatic  critic,  we  hai'e  in  thetic  vulirtBC^fl 
few  examples;  ami  Uiose  ore  in  rdervuee  to  Gartitiu 
writes  on  one  occasion,  "  This  evening  I  am  en^uged  k 
wilh  a  foreigner,     iic  is  a  i)aiio,  unjustly  deprivel)  of 
father's  fortune  by  his  mother'.*  miirrying  n  .■w'cOilll'Ulil'" 
have  never  yet  seen  him,  hit  1   hear  all  the  woi-Mirf'i 
there,  which  i  ihiiik  ts  a  little  unfijoUng,  ;>»  he  is  low  ipln 
at  times,  even  to  mttthiess.     For  ray  partjli-om  wlnl  I  h 
heard,  1  do  not  think  the  poor  yuorifj  moo  will  live  o 
night*'     Oanick  was  pejforniinje  Ins  ehafacl firs  for  tt 
time,  and  his  Hamlet  is  thirs  de*oribctl; 

"iBtnid  inUnva  to  scr  UnmJit,  :,r,il  1  mil  venture  t,i  ■j.-at,  tliat 
Buch  an  euleriaiarnaai  £»  v  1 1  i  ' 
admifliig  world'    Uot  U>i>>  ' 
feelinjs;  HJid  paftlcolnr  prai-. 

"Ittcveij  pMtt.efiUecI  ilii   ■■  ;  ■■  .t  i 

edtho  rnnai  iiidelieil  tden.cf  ili«  ;> 
oniy  various,  boi  oppesml.    1»  I 
coneciiltaled.     One  -■'--' 
simulaiion  nf  mailii^ 
IVLeiidsliyi,  intlm  wbiriwimj  of  yi^i 
he  never  once  fonot  liu  wut  a  {'linco: 
nnd  trnuiiUou  ofwiing,  you  dlMoreiud 
and  coniOj:  miDMis. 


an  sli  VDitn), 
I  mDSt  puitkiitndj  nmmrk,  1h)n,' 
iliu  sinkings  erl  d(«imir.  In  tlifl. 
"  in  lAe  nibitidyvj 
,  in  everj  vsrieL     . 
highest  ^ulishgrfintbi 
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'*  Hamlet  experiences  the  conflict  of  many  passions  and  aflfections,  but 
filial  love  ever  takes  the  lead;  that  is  the  great  point  from  which  he  sets 
out,  and  to  which  he  returns;  the  others  are  all  contingent  and  subordinate 
to  it,  and  are  cherished  or  renounced,  as  they  promote  or  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  this  leading  principle.  Had  you  seen  with  what  exquisite  art  and 
skill  Garrick  maintained  the  subserviency  of  the  less, to  the  greater  inte- 
rests, you  would  agree  with  me,  of  what  importance  to  the  perfection  of 
acting  is  that  consummate  good  scensc  which  always  pervades  every  part 
of  his  performances. 

'*To  the  most  eluquent  expression  of  the  eye,  to  the  hand-writing  of  the 

Eassions  on  his  features,  to  a  sensibility  which  tears  to  pieces  the  hearts  of 
U  auditors,  to  powers  so  unparalleled,  he  adds  a  judgment  of  the  most 
exquisite  accuracy,  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and  close  observation,  by 
which  he  preserves  every  gradation  and  transition  of  the  passions,  keep- 
ia^  all  under  the  control  of  a  just  dependence  and  natural  consistency.  So 
naturally,  indeed,  do  the  ideas  of  the  poet  seem  to  mix  with  his  own,  that 
he  seemed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  succession  of  aflecting  situations, 
not  giving  utterance  to  a  speech,  but  to  the  instantaneous  expression  of  his 
feelings,  delivered  in  the  most  a!Ti*cting  tones  of  voice,  and  w4th  gestures 
that  belong  only  to  nature.  It  was  a  Action  as  delightful  as  fancy,  and  ns 
touching  as  truth.  A  few  nights  before  I  saw  him  in  '  Abel  Urug^er;' 
and  had  I  not  seen  him  in  both,  1  should  have  thought  it  as  possible  for 
Milton  to  have  written  *  Hudibras,*  and  Butler  *  Paradise  Lost,*  as  for 
one  man  to  have  played  *  Hamlet*  and  ^  Drngger*  with  such  excellence. 
1  fuund  myself,  not  only  in  the  best  place,  but  with  the  best  company  in 
the  house,  fur  I  sat  next  the  orchestra,  in  which  were  a  number  of  my 
acquaintance  (and  those  no  vulgar  names,)  Edmund  and  Richard  Burke, 
Dr.  Warton,  and  Sheridan.'* 

She  bears  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  by  Garrick's 
performances,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  at- 
tended. 

*^0n  Monday  night  he  played  King  Lear,'and  it  is  literally  true  that  my 
spirits  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  they  sustained.  1  gcmrully 
think  the  last  part  I  see  him  in  the  greatest;  but  in  regard  to  that  night, 
it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  scenes  ever 
exhibited.  I  called  to-ilay  in  Leicester  Fields,  and  Sir  Joshua  declared  it 
was  full  three  days  before  he  got  the  better  of  it.    The  eagerness  of  peo- 

Ele  to  see  him  is  beyond  any  thing  you  can  have  an  idea  of.  You  will  see 
alf  a  dozen  duchesses  and  countesses  of  a  night,  in  the  upper  boxes: 
for  the  fear  of  not  seeing  him  at  all  has  humbled  those  who  used  to  go, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  but  of  being  seen,  and  they  now  courtesy 
to  the  ground  for  the  worst  places  in  the  house.** 

She  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  this  distinguished 
artiste^  and  spent  much  of  her  time  there,  as  the  companion 
and  friend  of  his  wife.  She  expresses  herself  frequently  in 
warm  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  of  the  purely  intellectual 
character  of  his  pursuits  and  tastes;  of  the  decorum,  propriety 
and  regularity  in  his  family.  She  declares  that  she  never  saw 
a  card  m  his  house,  or  even  met,  except  in  one  instance,  a  per- 
son of  his  own  profession  at  his  table.  Garrick  was  not  only 
her  friend,  but  also  her  patron.  She  was  led  to  a  design  of 
furnishing  something  for  the  st;ige,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  pro- 
duced '<  Percy."  He  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  pre- 
45* 
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i  for  r«pre«enUtioa,  ftod  pve  out  to  the  world  ihr  k 
n  iif  his  nppruval.  IlsMirci-^o  t^1l«  grcalur  Ihtii  uJ 
goOy  for  mail)'  years.  Humc'fl  trajspiiy  a{  A](n<l\ 
ctt  broii|;l)t  oiil,  but  had  livud  tinly  Uircv  niglitit   1 


pared  It  for  r«pre«enUtioa,  ftod  give  out  to  the  world  ihi 

Mitulion 

May  IrsgoOy 

just  becH  bn   _ ,  . 

proGu  of  itie  cDpyriKlit  of  I'crcy  and  of  ihc  auUuircH's  iii| 

of  rcpnwun  tali  una  Dtnoutiti.il  to  m-ar  «ix  hnoilrud  |ieuiuiiti 

htff!  suti,  even  tii  Uiii'«  days  of  tiiiratncal  glury  iDdMI 

a|^     It  w-a<  extremely  grslcful  lo  li'^r  icutinp;*.     Sh»wJ 

to  oneftf  li«r tiller*,  lh:>t  •'uhl  Ilji  is  ivuillt  ,i  iVioimuiE^ 

anrl  I  hod  Oic  uliftfuclii' <  i 

abiiiiiluitct!."     Aj;atn  -On  .  i 

play  tho  other  iiifiht;  "(  j 

)i»il  inlL'm-pU-il,  ail  Ikjiu.-., .,... ^   i;,  ...,■,  ..14 

it  had  fallen  itilu  tlic  liii>ilinnt>'>  h.iii>i»  iiixieud  ut  ti>e  k^ 
Cllk'il  Dill,  'Do  jiwy  suiid  tiiu  IcHcp  to  Mr.  IVrcy.'  id 
flomc  of  you  mishl  fgnlrit-c»]it(l>:  jsimt,  if  it  wcrcuqJjuJ 
niftht,  nod  sec  ln«  hanHin/f."  We  IJitil  her,  in  a  fen n 
Ai-mly  rtsiatiiig  ail  imporluoiltra  lu  ntioiitl  iJio  tliMlAa 
for  Ihv  jnirpofi;  of  mtucMiiig  tfau  inuaiUible  SiddnM  uJ 
own  Pt'l^y.  I 

Anatl>iar  In^redy  whinfa  sbn  liad  nTitlf  n.    ' 
rvpruentfiliofi,  by  the  douih  uf  her  kini)  li  1 

decease,  as  is  remarked  hy  fior  bioc^iiihrr.  ; 

life.     He  had  Introduced  licr  lo  1       '  , 

flhc  livtd,  and  nJiith  fhf-  nilorm  iJ. 

Iicr  iulii  a  hninuh  uf  liliinitiire  vi  '■■  ., 

>nd  (vputatioo.    Thu  itiuulty  of  Lm  , 

fnmfr,  beyond  tho  short  period  in  "liiili 
realize  their  advaiitagtia,  alniek  Ikcr  inSml  , 

her  uUcntiun  to  herself.     Her  ol'jet*  ln!(ii  .  1  , 

graduollv  Ui  di^favh  hunwlf  from  '!■!       '  1 

and  lo  *ievole  hcrstlf  to  the  loi' > 
rondirinn  of  )ier  ftlluw  rjT4turn 

inewiory  of  tJiimcJi;  in  which,  I'  ; 

An  ineidt'iil  i-cotirdud  !q  one  o'  'i 
liii  worth,  as  it  doef  ftUo  ^r  itn  ' 
in  it     Ourrtck  iraa  A  mttrnbrr  nl   ; 

lime  uf  bis  dmth.    Tlnrc  ■■■-  ,, 

(lotM  rL-ady  tvlioncvcr  u   . 
required  consider^tUc  ii<i' 

<'  but  upon  Oarriri'aik.ii  ^ 

made  tu  succeed  him,  .lil  , 

No,  Oitnt  ucvcT  could  L.  , 

a  man,  and  ho  ionisied  m.. 
hood  ill  tlio  club,  btiluj 

Sucli  a  cumplinioQt  an  Uuj  i-liuuIU  Iruo  JuUtuiiaifra 
Utiou  of  Jvoltiusy  of  hia  iUustrioud  t 
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hood,"  her  second  tragedy,  was  shortly  after  produced  and  met 
with  a  reception  hardly  inferior  to  lier  first.  The  company 
into  wliicli  she  was  now  thrown  may  be  known  from  the  fol- 
lowinj;  letter,  dated  London,  17S0. 

•*  Cailoll  and  I  are  ffointr  to  prepare  the  second  edition  of  '  Fatal  False- 
hood.* We  talked  over  all  the  allair**.  He  jjuve  ine  some  very  Jjood  ad- 
vice; but  says  I  am  too  jrood  a  ('liristian  for  an  author.  Poor  L)r.  Sehom- 
berjr  is)  di.-ad;  Beanelere  i»  dyinjr:  what  terrible  depreilailons  have  beeu 
madi'  in  that  soeii-ty  in  a  very  little  lime.  The  doctor  had  a  great  deal  of 
polite  learninir,  knew  the  world,  and  was  ajTrei-abU';  but  he  was  the  rank- 
est infidel  1  ever  knew:  his  company  wa^s  much  soutrbf  afltr,  but  1  always 
dreaded  it,  as  he  took  pleasure  in  iuilueinff  the  particular  subject  which  lie 
knew  would  shock  me.  He  thuutrht  me  a  poor,  prejudiced,  well-meaning 
bigot. 

"  1  expect  the  coach  to  lake  mc  to  Mrs.  Dclany^s,  where  I  am  j^joinw  to 
visit  for  Mrss.  CJarriek,  and  for  myself.  1  have  souittinies  the  privilej^e  of 
bein;f  presenl  at  her  selct  parties,  never  esceediuir  «iirht,  which  arc  not 
elsewhere  to  be  equalled:  the  venerable  h'^stesshersrlf,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Dean  Swift;  tlw  D-.u-hiss-downcur  of  Porlhunl,  heiress  to 
the  iireat  Karl  of  Oxl'urd;  my  friiMid  Horace  \\a!p'>li\  snn  to  the  minister 
of  that  name;  the  Countess  «it'  IJute,  wilo  to  the  lute  l!r>t  mini.^ter,  and 
dau<rhlcr  (but  of  a  very  supi-rinr  ehar.u'frr)  to  l.ady  Mary  Worlley  Mon- 
taiiu;  I)owi;ri.r-lady  LeicfstiT;  La<ly  Walliiiiirord,  dauubti-r  of  the  famous 
Missif<sipj»i  Law;  and  Mrs.  HoseawiMi.  Tliey  nrr  all  vt-ry  far  advanced 
in  life  and  in  knnwledije,  and  it  is  a  linat  honour  !"or>uch  a  youiiirnnbody 
as  I  am  to  be  admitted.  1  for<;ut  to  say.  that  hen-  hm  I  met  Mrs.  I)a.sh- 
wood.  celebrated  as  the  Delia  of  Hammonii,  in  his  b«  autili-l  elejfies,  writ- 
ten, more  than  any  thing  I  have  met  with,  in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  the 
tender  Tibulhis. 

"  \Vc  liad  the  finest  party  ima<riu:ible  at  Mrs.  IJoseawen's  on  Friday; 
then?  was  all  the  tUtt  ot'  London,  both  lor  tab'Uts  and  tabhion;  I  i^ot  into  a 
lucky  corner;  Mrs.  (Varter  uiul  i,  who  had  not  mi  t  bel'ure  this  winter,  tas- 
t«-!U'il  (»n  each  other,  and  ai^reed  not  to  part  lor  the  eveuinjr.  We  ijotSoamc 
Jenyns,  Mr.  P«  pys,  and  Mr,  Cole  into  our  little  eirele,  and  were  very 
sprijyhtly.  It  was  to  have  been  entirely  a  talkinjy  party,  but  our  hostess 
very  wisely  put  two  car<l-tables  in  the  outer  drawinjr-niom,  which  weeded 
the  companv  of  some  of  the  great,  and  all  the  dull,  tu  the  no  small  accom- 
inodatiou  of  all  the  rest/* 

Tlie  ruU.'S  of  conilurt  which  Miss  More  pn^serlbed  for  her- 
self in  her  interrourse  with  individuals,  ilid  not  jjartake  of  that 
illiberal  eharaet(*r  which  exelmies  all  those  of  a  contrary  mode 
of  tiioii^ht,  evi.'n  ii])on  essential  matters.  Propriety  of  action 
she  always  and  jnslly  insisted  upon;  and  with  that,  sincerity 
was  to  her  respectai)ility.  The  free  principles  in  religions  sidi- 
jec.ts  of  Horace  Walpole,  were  not  an  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of 
cr  enjoying  the  conversiition  and  corn*spondence  of  that  witty 
and  au:reeable  man.  She  continued  on  intimate  terms  with  hini 
until  his  death.  He  frequently  styled  her  "Holy  Hannah,-' 
but  tieyer  broached  his  doctrines  of  infidelity  before  her.  She 
visited  him  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  dedicated  to  him  her  poem, 
*«  Fiorio."  One  of  her  poems  was  printed  by  him  at  liis  cele- 
brated Strawberry  Hill  press. 


I 


I 


Hannah  Mare. 

Her  Ictten  of  this  period  are  extremely  iDtercstin^  There 
ia  some  vanity  in  diein,  but  uii  obundaaco  of  guiety  am)  Kood 
MOW,  liv<;IiDCW  and  reflection.  They  appear  to  be  WTHira 
Mlely  for  the  priviitt:  eye,  nnd  (herefom  cxprciH,  wilh  uiire»crr- 
edness  and  familiar  freedom,  her  oniDioas  and  o)Kervjitian& 
She  evinces  in  her  nivn  langnagH,  "  Llie  art  of  itiakiog  rou  be* 
ticve  that  she  could  ivrite  a  great  deal  better  if  aite  wouM,  but 
that  she  ban  lou  tnudi  jud^nieiil  to  um  gnat  ciertionf  on  h 
occDMOQS."  Indeed,  prafuMcd  letter-writiog — (he  i  ^' 
■  lri«nd,  with  a  vietv  lo  ultimate  |iul]licalion — was  t 
reaee.  The  praclico  of  publishing;  corn»pondeiice,i 
her  view  to  tlii^  result,  luid  hut  fur  which  vn  fliould  li 
left  in  ignorance  of  her  character,  received  likewiie  h 
denunciation,  f'erliapii  »h«  Iiwseff  i»  not  ■llagt-lber  eulliJJi 
of  the  faull  she  deprecates:  for  her  correspandence  witJi  Wit 
pole  exhibits  a  sluditid  ;itit:nli»R  tut)iu>ouiut(WMuf  herpcriii^' 
and  a  carefulneBs,  amounting  to  an  exertion  to  retrain  hen 
from  that  case  and  ingenuouNncM  which  are  the  great  merit  d 
most  of  her  letters.  To  him  she  appears  stiff,  furmnl,  ami 
plimentary,  while,  in  general,  stic  is  unrcscrrcd,  biuillari 
sincere.  We  readily  pass  over  the  aeecwary  cgoiifin  of 
letters,  as  tve  rcf^alc  ourselves  upon  their  wit  and  j)le»»imli 

taste  and  criticism,  descriptirencjiH  and  practinil ' — 

Illustration  of  onr  remarks,  tflke  tlic  folloma^: 

"Thumday  I  »[)Ciii  llip  eveaiaa  it  llig  BUhou  of  LiBOiInjr«. 

tingion  i«  to  pcttfttli/  wdl-Iifeu,  and  iIhj  biibop  •"  ll¥1i■J^l^rnI,  i*tBi  ti5 
tni|>(»Mbln  not  to  Un  hapfiyin  iMr  coaiiiany.    Miirr.l  rt,,..i...  -. 
the  favwiritM,  were  ihMC,     Uaod  Fridav  t  went  In   i. 
LlandHff  pmnch;  he  Is  DXtremely  atmiiblo,  and  derail '. 
i«r  and  i  met  u  a  lUile  breahfaHi  party  with  a  Kif, 
netiiphyaical  bcoits.     W«  ffot  inWfrunl  JNi.Tji-e,   ' 
comuiuo  BBDM  and  a  little  tftriptore  wmiM  ::  -  .,ji,i 

ihaa  volumei  of  meiaphyHic*.    She  for[:<.t  inliti' 

wmiH  oromiae  to  read  two  bHge  qnartus  '  iom 

Wh«  Mis.  Carter  will  do.  I  know  noi,  t,Li;  ui nrr 

mjF  port  of  the  compact.  It  la  a  terriblp  lunrr  ufion  im:  nc'tij  ui  fm 
Ea|[liatl  conrereation,  toharesoiIflAyfilrdguerBH  tliisKiiniaowai 
with,  imposing  dicit  language  upon  lu. 

"  It  has  affected  me  verty  ntueli  to  bear  oC  oar  hint's  boioB  ooNatniu 
to  part  with  all  hia  conGileoiial  friaaJa,  atul  bU  own  purtuinal  aanviiu,] 


.      ..      „    ,  is  iiiajeBly  would  pleaaa  lo  bunt  ihnoei^ 

day:  ■  Ybe,  my  locd,'  repliod  th«  king,  'bkit  I  find  with  ^ttni  if riaf  ihai  I 
zm  ool  to  have  lUe  ?aiisfaction  of  your  compniiy.'  TUa  wan  tha  Bat  iati- 
malion  be  had  bad  of  the  luss  of  Ma  pImui  and  1  really  iliink  lbs  enalut 
with  Ftbdm  and  AmerSca  oilght  have  Wa  seitlod,  tbougb  tbe  biioL'hoiuid* 
had  retained  iheit  old  master?' 

"t  dined  very  pleasantly  one  day  lust  week  at  ihn  Ciahop  ofChesbin;. 
Johnson  waa  there,  and  iliti  bishop  wiia  very  drsLtoua  to  dr.iw  hint  out,  aa 
ha  wlahed  to  show  him  olT  to  eonie  of  tbe  company  wLo  had  uvftu  saaa 


K" 


i(  M\l  him  nt  dinnnr,  anil 
end.  1  csnmiiteiJ  to  talk  n 


T  than  beCimie  me, 
ir  siriiageiD  Bucoe«lRl.  Voa  wauld  hare  en|nyeil  Mcins  htm  nka 
f  by  ih«  hanit,  in  th*  mi<ldle  of  diDttAr,  and  rppnot,  wiih  do  «m«JI  cnibu- 
Uui,  mnii;  pnsMgo*  rrom  iho  ■  Fur  PcniUmt,'  ko.  I  uru^d  bia  u 
*"-  lUlU  triuo;  lie  lenliud,  'I  c&n'tilnHk  aJi<'&,pliUd,  iWcfenI  nuroT 


i«T«if7  g«iMl>hainoarad  and  say. 
K  word  abuiit  nciHtfJi   'Hu«hinush, 

d  l)t  pfinrTji  fiiTiiru  I 


teoiprraner  WDald  be  dlOianlL' 

Jni>  of  the  compauj  happ«nrd  v> 

mi  he.  'Itisdangeinuatoan 

lulkinn  of  Uio  art  af  war  Mfore  HitDiiI* 

.  ml  lamciutad  thai  I  had  nui  miuiM  Cbai- 

-icn  n  propafcalion  of  poeta. 

I  <[;ieal  Lord  Monboddo  bntaldiiaiM  wllh 

' '  I  vH|[iifit  adoruT  of  iliv  aiioionl*.  Uial  be 

..Li.Tlin  M  tin  cnpabin  of  any  exeellanaD, 

ui'iitly  oonicmpl  for  thai  iirople  aod  ibur 

"iiUrdy  dcgrueraled.     taeked  Id  HhatI 

<  r.     Mnn  ate  not  eo  tnll  a*  tlity  vim, 

'  hoy  wi-ro,  nobody  cati  now  wtita  a  lony 

I  >  <-iilur«d  la  nay  thai  tliou^i  luno  pcrloila 

I'lKfi,  y«t  Uiat  vuch  wan  not  Iho  lanKiUigli 

.    ivos.     I  d»fnnd4>d  my  opiDioa  by  many 

n^  uilifltH,  iho»o  lnokon  batata  of  paanioa 

id  jninct!'    Af  ain,  '  My  name  Ji  Cotiatanse, 

If  Afihor  ka  my  aun,  nnd  bo  la  alaln.'    Wo 

abiiiil  tlio  alavi-tradaf  hu  lunaalavaty  upua 

Uiw  ha  Knuld  tindiola  auch  an  tmQtmiir.    Ila 

.lutatcb  juatlfii-d  iu     Amcnc  much  juti  thitilking  ' 

iftly  In  hia  tatunhli- third  vtdiiinx  on  ilio  'Orixin 

~'Pf'  be  •nlrnained  inma  ojilnlnna  an  sbautd,  Uist 

piMjt  II  fao  did  oul  delianr  itiiiu  bluuelf,  botU  b 

1,  .nil)!  ■  KTaiily  whkb  itintt  ■  that  ba  b  in  wi> 

'  IP  liaaicr  fwt  that  lu  Iw  |rr«va  *iouid*  nil  powar 

I  ayalcuti  tikat  aa   Lora  tlathiijloo  aajil  la  me 

a  <Anril1<^  bin  fatuuriic  opiiiiun,  that  inra  nsN 

d  tiv  eonieiit  la  «raar  una  hliwiKir." 

A'n  jaat  orer  muoli  tliat  is  valuable  nuil  entertaining  in  this 
"  v.{  !iiT  Irfp,  to  ^vi-  stmn  oiithi'nlic  partiruiare  in  rchtJoa 
a  cot i^i durable  tintt  pre- 
1  a  prey  U>  mobncholy: 
1  his  pencil  The»i!  facts 
w  are  not. 

L**Mr  uriarnaso,— lotighi  to  apcilogiivfot  detnyini;  lo  lui|{ta|tnitiy 
~iT  wMiM,  and  fhllil  ny  piumiai',  hy  eoiiti&iiiitL|[  lu  paper  a  cubvaian- 

'Vt-fc  I  h-Ti.'  "tflj  tr,.i  !ik  Hbv.  Mr.  StAiry,  ofCnkh-'Htor,  raapiHlng 

'  I  ...  II  -     .   1    . .,  ,,,r_  pfi,^,,^  (I  once  to  ttooti,  to  the  be«t 

r  C(-Icbr«(ar,   trlian  I  aak«il  Mr.  Storry 
I'!.  Jahuaan  atprcaaed  gi«Bl  diaiullifac- 

,,.   '><.1>  ■•f  dKHib,  null  Uiat  iii  ti*ply  Ui filelidl 

in  <'i>l>if  [i>  ciiiiifiirt  liiiii,  ipjiba  of  hia  wriilnpa  in  defoneo  of  firiitt 
_d  icIiKluii;  lio  Intd  lald,  'Admiittng  all  yoa  orgs  la  be  trun,  bow  mn  I 
till  wbeD  1  have  done  anauglir 


ffatmah  More. 

*■  Mr.  S,  aHOTed  me  Ibnt  wlmt  I  lifld  Jii«l  in«nliOTie<!  wns  prrfDCtly  cui- 
reoti  aud  Ihon  added  the  foilowing  inwrnling  purticulara: — 

"■Di.  JvliBtDii,  Mill  ht^l  IjiU  tn:l  ik  you  ilniCribe,  and  wrk  ftoltob 
comrort«l  by  tlia  orriinBry  Kpk»  of  cooanUilon  whit-li  wmo  8ililrww4lii 
blin-  lu  clunwiiiicftce  li»  danroil  to  kor  a  clcrgjrnia,  and  {lanicuUrlj^ 
Bcribod  die  vIowh  pod  cliurarMi  of  ibe  p«rsou  whom  he  writtird  U'  GoiisdU 
After  Munn  eonaidtirntioni  a  Mi.  VVtnstanlej  waa  Dameil,  and  thr  Uotm 
requMWd  Sir  Jotin  Hawkinii  la  write  >  nolo  in  bis  rnuiiK,  tcquesiinj]  Kt- 
W.'h  MtvndHiieo  aa  a  miiitaiHr. 

"Mr,  W.,  who  was  kli  a  werj- wnak  itntn  nf  henlth,  wn?  qii'tc  twrrpn"- 
cred  OD  recviTins  Ihn  noto,  and  (bit  apfV'-'  hr  ■'■■■  -r  -■■  -i-',t;_-''  r-(  rs- 
cuuuteriag  ihe  laluiiaamt  leaitiinti  uF  P-    '  ii'  n*- 

ke  truattohis  ftiuinl  Cblonal  P<-'Wi.nii. 

a*kjag,  at  iho  sntne  limo,  for  hi*  iidvh  .  "i^ 

wan  a  pious  muni  ur^d  him  inunadi.i:   i  ' 

■vmarkable  iMdIns  at  ProvidNiMt  aii<i  '  <>i 

of  his  nerrnua  npprehonainn:  hat  afii/  ;  i: 

W.'*  fnars  mturuwl  in  la  gnAt  »  di^r. 
dun  tli«  thought  ufai'iinoilaliuk^ivlirw  >■     ■ 
in  contequouce,  to  writ*  him  a  l«Her:  tlm:  Ictti  r  ! 
had  ec«n,— nt  lcis«i  n  tMpjr  of  it,  and  pan  of  it  bn  r^mM  ta  rte  ■ 

"Sir,— I  beg  to  acbnonledge  thehonoiif  if  yrtnf  nni.--,niiii2in  ref 

tbai  tba  Btaio  of  lajhenlih  prarent*  my  r  —  '' —   ■  '■' ■ 

my  ner»es  »k  m  alialton-d  tli»t  I  fcrl 
by  jnur  prcsenust  and  instead  of  |)t«ii' 
III  which  youdMtto  my  aid.    Permit  ■■■  ■ 
wiRh  (0  tnjvien  I  prvsein.     I  i' n 
■object*  of  your  inquiry.    1. 
chan^Hi]  urithyour  aoiidhun. 
v'hniyau  ooea  oooiidetiirl  iji> 
guilt,  while youtbBeiactlmi:.  !i  ■      ■    ■ 

■kdejao  took  you  sm  only  pWniM  trati-i^ifiisii-ji  

and  heneft.  io  Bnlf^dmipnir,  gro  raBoly  ioquirrw.  '  Whnt  ■bk|l  I  ivM 
aaved!'  t  aay  to  you  in  thn  Isngui^B  ot  iJiaBa^ttil.  '  Behuld  tli*  W 
of  tied!'  &«.  Sus. 


r  Johiil*    Sic  John  cu(npli«il:  npnn  which  tli«  Hi.  aalil,  ■!  a«l 
that  man:  write  nnnin  to  him.'    A  Mujaiid  unin  won  luwiiidiiifl^^ 

«ivn  lbi«  repcak-d  nolloitBlinn  cuiilil   tml  ht.vhI   rnvr    Mr 

fo«ra.    He  waa  lud,  howcv.  .^ 

and  onlai^iig  opon  the  tui 
tiima,  tngether 'n'ilh  Uiov'"'' 

t articular  friund  ofDr.  Jolm- 
ri"gii)g  tills  grt-al  man  to  llin  tiuiuki 
OD  .^iiiR  n«  hi*  Snviour,  thiie  itlsa  coi.-n: 
h«  had  found  ihe  world  could  not  giv. 
hdins;  from  bia  vlnvc,  wna  to  Ul  ihi*  viui: . 
of  the  valUyofihe  shadow  of  doHlh. 

"  1  caniini  rnnRlu'Ir  without  Kiuarkiug  what  huuuut  Uod  hoa^nnbyjl 
Upon  the  doctiliie  of  foith  in  a  criiciAed  gATiour.  Tll«  Qiao  MiMie  vj 
tociunl  powtiit  had  Bw*d  all  nround  him,  wai  iii  hin  turn  rnaditnimq^ 
when  the  pettod  arriTOrl  at  which  all  knoifledgo  ia  utuleac,  inA  nnU 
away,  vsttft  thn  Vnnwlndoo  of  the  true  Gnd.  and  of  Jeaua  Chrlat.  n' 
Iw  bit  MM.    BITcutaally  to  atttin  this  kuowiedgt-,  thi*  p^m  lailUK 


hlitd*  chilit.    T)ia  iiiiu  louk«l  d| 
ight  lie  w'lM. 


0  osapcoiljgjrof  wiidom 


kU  R  eommeui  U  tliis  upon  thai  vroril,  'Tho  bfiincH  at 


codd< 


n  Rlmll 


id  the  liaugliiintitt  of  uaa  sliall  be  laid  low,  anil  ilia 


Iiord  aloue  shall  ba  exaltod  tn'thai  day.* " 

"Sacred  Dramas"  and  "Sensibility"  were  publitJird  lo- 
gvther,  ill  nsa.  Her  firnt  decidedly  ethical  work  was  not 
prinui)  till  six  years  aSier,  vrhva  she  guvc  lu  tlitt  world  hai 
i'Thoud;hlji  no  ihu  Impiirtance  of  the  Maoners  o[  the  Great  to 
'"  ^oeiety,"     In  this  work.  jOic  conlincM  hcrMcir  to  wimt 

'  "^     '  ^vailing,  practical  cviK   The  great  beaaty  and 
fiH  hw  oilier  proiiuctiftria  of  Ilie  niunc  dcierip- 
itflOiStlluri]  and  cansistcnt  regard  and  reverence 
-     '"   'tSut^HxK  prsctical  precepts  of  CKrisUiui 
^TTrites, "  are  ready  enough  lo  join 
Jhcy  arc  iiol  hII  vicioitg; Tnil  their 
S  not  the  standard  of  the  Gospel." 
f  touches  upon.     T<i  cnforco  a  due 
r  an  observance  of  the  proprl^y 
D  the  nmallost  (hinipi,  gn;  themes 
{[ji|Un  subjeets  of  lolly  speculation, 
t  was  publisticd  anonymouvlyi  and 
I,  her  deM^n  lu  u  ningle  person,  9X- 
^DWever,  tfarouith  Sa»r  tif  eonMtqueiicn 
die  da.o  in  which  sbe  fningled,  bat 
,.ht"  bring  lierpro- 
■•n  unjust  suppasilion  of  hor  oH'n. 
ids  iminitilialdy  dctiMled  ber, 
|ioQ  her  fro'n  cvccy  <iuar(er. 
'fit,  commenced  that  inHuenoc 
,c  of  her  lung  life,  she  exerted 
ral  character  of  her  countrynictu 
's  lu  command  ihtiir  attciilloai 
Kn  Id  ibe  cluMien  of  )(L-niuit,  lo 
r  to  every  claMof  auciely, 
hension  of  all.     Mow  ur 
/  such  wnten,  cannot  of 
t  ■mong  those  who  have 
I.  More  certainly  oceiipies  the  &m 
jer  wrjlinga  vi»ii  not  confioed  to 
_^      ^ .  _         operated  as  iKncliciilly  upon  oun. 
■ent  generation,  notb  there  and  liere,  her  tnds  arv 
SOionK  itif  carlieat  of  lhi:ir  recollection 3. 

Having  became  |ione»ed  of  a  sedudcil  nput  uT  a^nund  near 
Brutal,  slic  had  been  for  »me  time  devoting  Iwnelf  lo  roo- 
leiupblivc  purauilfl.  The  ({uiotness  and  picturcaque  acener^ 
faC  Cowslip  Gnuia,  tho  core  of  her  little  ^tnlen,  added  lo  tllu 
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ion  reached  a  fifth  edition;  which,  considering  the  bold- 
h  which  she  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  day,  and 
>mpromising  religious  attitude  which  she  assumed,  was 
Y  remarkable.  Consistency  is  the  beauty  of  character; 
I  gain  respect  even  among  those  whose  prejudices  are 
f  opposed  to  him  or  her  who  exhibits  it,  or  to  the  doc- 
3ulcated. 

itical  Juncture,  which  wa^  to  give  employment  to  the 
ids  of  England,  to  preserve  the  established  order  of 
ind  which  elicited  the  talents  of  Hannah  More  in  a  line 
ferent  from  any  in  which  ^he  had  exerted  them,  had 
rived.    The  revolutionary  principles  of  France  were 

ground  in  England;  and  gloomy  apprehensions  were 
ned  of  the  safety  of  the  government,  by  its  friends, 
publicans  of  the  country  were  moving;  and  the  doctrines 

brethren  across  the  channel  gaining  daily  proselytes, 
pularity  of  Mrs.  More  among  all  classes,  her  know- 
f  human  nature,  the  practical  style  of  her  writings, 
her  out  as  a  suitable  person  to  publish  something  to 
act  this  tide  of  opinion.  Although  she  declined  com- 
with  the  many  importunities  which  were  made  to  her 
subject,  she  secretly  composed  the  dialogue  of  "  Village 
,  by  Will  Chip,"  and  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  sent 
te  who  was  not  her  regular  publisher.  It  enjoyed  a 
m;  and  is  considered  to  have  operated  very  efiectually 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
More  was  no  friend  to  the  principles  under  which  our 

came  into  political  existence.  With  her,  republican- 
A  synonymous  with  disorder.  She  admired  nothing 
ided  to  destroy  distinctions  of  rank  and  title.  It  was 
iking  up  of  the  foundations  of  religion  as  well  as  civil 
,  to  produce  equality  in  the  privileges  of  government 
itical  rights.  It  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  her  education 
f  to  distrust  but  to  oppose  innovation.  These  sentiments 
mfirmed  in  her  by  her  associations  and  companionships. 
ends  were  among  those  interested  in  the  institutions  of 
L  We  readily,  therefore,  find  an  excuse,  if  one  were 
tdy  for  her  political  opinions. 

iie  madness  of  the  French  revolutionists  was  calculated 
A  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  popular  rights,  as  well  as 
ish  their  enemies  with  opportunity  and  means  to  oppose 

They  were  not  content  to  overturn  thrones  and  to 
ceptres,  but  they  sought  to  overthrow  the  altars  of  God. 
eech  of  M.  Dupont  before  the  National  Convention,  on 
th  December,  1792,  was  the  declaration  of  national 
u  The  object  of  this  motion,  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
was  not  to  dethrone  kings,  but  Him  by  whom  kings 
xn. — NO.  32.  46 
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reign.  It  did  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the  orator, 
that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigned,  but  that  the  "  Lord  God  omni- 
potent reigneth!"  Nature  and  Reason  were  the  gods  of  their 
vain  idolatry;  transferring  the  worship  which  could  not  dero- 
gate from  the  dignity  of  man  or  endanger  his  natural  and 
social  rights,  to  empty  names,  possessing  no  power  in  them- 
selves, and  as  agents  or  instruments  feeble  aiid  limited.  The 
cause  of  liberty  was  hurried  into  an  extreme.  They  flew  from 
despotism,  but  so  rapidly  as  to  pass  by  the  resting  place  of 
freedom, — ^that  point  where  the  requirements  of  our  social 
state,  and  the  possession  of  individual  power,  harmonize.— 
Liberty,  in  religion,  is  toleration  coupled  with  equal  privi- 
leges;— the  power  of  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
reason  without  restraint  and  without  p^tiality/  Atheism  has 
no  more  to  do  with  it,  than  anarchy  has  with  political  freedom. 
It  may  be  as  enslaving  and  intolerant  in  its  practice  as  any 
sect  of  religion  ever  has  been,  in  the  worst  days  of  priesthood 
or  New  England  witchcraft.  Its  principles  are  more  so;  for 
not  being  founded  on  the  love  of  virtue,  or  on  an  accountability 
for  our  acts,  but  on  faulty  nature  and  circumscribed  reason,  it 
acknowledges  passion  and  sanctions  prejudice.  It  was  the  great 
rock  upon  which  the  republicans  of  France  fatally  struck. 

Innumerable  small  publications,  pamphlets,  tracts,  &c  not 
only  propagating  doctrines  hostile  to  the  government,  but  the 
principles  of  infidelity,  appeared  and  were  distributed  to  the 
poor,  at  prices  which  enabled  all  who  felt  disposed,  to  possess 
them.  In  order  to  counteract  their  irreligious  tendency,  Mrs. 
More  proposed  to  herself  an  arduous  and  extensive  task — the 
production  of  three  tracts,  consisting  of  stories  and  religious 
characters,  every  month,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  poorer  classes,  by  a  lively  and  popular  style.  The 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain, — a  tract  more  read  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
not  inferior  in  merit,  emanated  from  her  pen.  Two  millions 
of  these  publications  were  sold  in  the  first  year.  How  entirely 
her  mind  was  engaged  in  this  work,  may  be  observed  in  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilberforce: 

''  I  am  reading  the  life  of  Gibbon;  it  will  disappoint  two  sorts  of  readers^ 
for  it  is  neither  very  wicked  nor  very  entertaining,  but  rather  dull,  and,  on 
the  whole,  rather  harmless;  nay,  even  instructive,  as  it  shows  the  discom- 
fort of  his  principles.  I  have  paid  mv  devoirs  at  Gloucester  Housd,  and 
was  very  cordially  received;  I  have  also  been  with  Lady  Euston,  Lady 
Waldegrave,  &c.  We  had  more  company  in  the  afternoon  than  usual, 
among  others,  Mr.  Morris,  the  American  ambassador  to  France;  but  he 
disliked  the  French,  and  they  him;  so,  like  a  wise  man,  he  came  hither 
rather  than  remain  with  those  virtuous  republicans.  I  was  introduced^ 
and  had  much  conversation  with  him.  He  is  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  thoagli 
one  of  his  legs  has  been  eaten  up  by  a  tiger.  I  also  picked  up  a  md 
repository  friend,  Archdeacon  P ,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  IgareEofe 
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instructions.  The  Dachess  of  Gloucester  told  me  Captain  Bedford's  story 
about  the  poor  sailor,  who  refused  two  ^ineas  for  saving  a  man*s  life, 
because  the  little  books  told  him  he  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  good,  but 
mast  do  it  for  the  love  of  God.  Mrs.  Carter  I  find  healthier  and  younger 
than  usual.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  talking  much  to  Bishop  Watson  on 
the  subject  of  his  book  (in  answer  to  Tom  Paine)  when  I  lately  passed  an 
evening  with  him.  I  could  tell  him  with  great  truth  tliat  I  much  admired . 
it;  but  1  told  him  also,  that  a  shilling  poison  like  Paine*s  should  not  have 
had  a  four  shilling  antidote.    He  agreed  to  it,  but  said,  What  could  a 

£oor  bishop  with  eleven  children  do?  Besides, had  it  been  cheaply  printed, 
;  would  not  have  been  so  likely  to  be  read  by  the  great.  I  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  more  calculated  for  the  readers  of  Voltaire  than  those  of 
Paine;  yet  he  said  he  was  pleased  that  two  butchers  had  been  to  his  book- 
sellers, and  bought  one  each,  and  the  next  day  one  of  them  came  and 
bought  another.  He  told  me  that  two  impressions,  one  of  a  thousand,  and 
aoower  of  fifteen  hundred,  had  been  sold.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  in 
eonscience  treat  Paine  with  respect,  or  like  a  sincere  or  honest  man,  and 
fairly  told  him  I  thought  it  wrong;  but  I  suppose  he  did  not  care  to  offend 
Paine*s  party  in  politics.  Another  bishop  (Percy)  attacked  me  on  the 
new  spurious  Shakspeare.  I  told  him  I  had  left  off  poetry,  and  had  no 
curiosity  about  this  great  literary  fraud.    My  want  of  taste  shocked  him. 

Mrs.  H and  I  went  the  other  day  and  breakfasted  with  Mrs.  Bouverie, 

and  the  old  lady  and  the  young  one  have  struck  up  a  friendship.  I  knew 
they  would  be  pleased  with  each  other,  as  I  think  there  is  some  resem- 
blance in  their  characters.     Mrs.  Garrick  sends  her  love." 

With  all  these  tasks  upon  her  hands, — the  charge  of  her 
schools,  which  now  embraced  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  children,  and  of  her  tract  repository  system, — she  still 
found  leisure  to  furnish  the  world  with  another  of  those  valua- 
ble works  in  the  series  which  commenced  with  her  Manners 
of  the  Great  This  was  her  "  Strictures  on  Female  Education." 
But  in  the  midst  of  her  useful  labours,  she  was  harassed  with 
a  most  extraordinary  and  malicious  persecution,  which  not  only 
produced  in  her  a  great  deal  of  mental  disquietude,  but  had  an 
alarming  effect  upon  her  health.  She  was  charged  with  disaf- 
fection towards  the  government,  with  having  laboured  to  spread 
French  principles,  and  with  a  general  aim  to  corrupt  the  com- 
munity! This  violence  towards  a  woman  whose  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  support  of  objects  and  doctrines,  the  reverse 
of  what  she  was  accused  of, — whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  mat- 
ters not, — was  promoted  by  the  curate  of  her  own  parish.  In 
order  to  sustain  his  complaint,  this  man,  who  was  also  a  magis- 
trate, took  before  himself  ex  parte  a  number  of  affidavits,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  a  lunatic.  These  charges,  however,  were 
so  preposterous — as  much  so  as  those  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  which 
accused  her  of  being  in  love  with  an  actor  and  two  officers — 
that  they  fell  to  the  ground  of  themselves;  though  they  accom- 
plished a  fearful  work  upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  vic- 
tim. Mrs.  More  wrote  a  long,  able,  and  ati'ecting  vindication 
of  her  conduct,  addressed  to  her  diocesan.     We  have  not  room 
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for  the  whole  of  it;  but  will  present  our  readers  with  its  con- 
clusion.    It  is  pointed,  dignified  and  eloquent. 

**  My  schools,'*  she  says,  **  were  always  honoured  with  the  fall  saoetion  of 
the  late  bishop;  of  which  I  have  even  recent  testimonials.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  person  who  has  written  against  them,  except  Mr.  Bere,  eyer 
saw  them.    I  am  not  accustomed  to  refer  to  others  for  my  character;  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  vindicate  it  myself,  but  it  is  natural  to  wish  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  from  avowed  enemies  or  total  strangers.    My  friendships  and 
connexions  have  not  been  among  the  suspected  part  of  mankind.    My 
attachment  to  the  established  church  is,  and  has  ever  been,  entire,  cordial, 
inviolable,  and,  until  now,  unquestioned.    Its  doctrine  and  discipline  I 
equally  approve.    I  have  long  had  the  honour  of  reckoning  many  of  its 
most  dlstmguished  dignitaries  among  iny  friends. 

"  I  am  too  deeply  sensible  of  the  infirmity  and  evil  of  my  own  mind,  not 
to  allow  readily  that  much  error  and  iinperfectlon  may  have  been  mixed 
with  my  attempts  to  do  a  little  good.    But  it  would  be  false  humility  not 
to  say  that  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  has  been  right  to  the  very  best  of 
my  power.    Mine  is  so  far  a  singular  case  that  I  not  only  feel  myself 
guiltless  of  the  motives  and  actions  imputed  to  me,  but  I  am  conscioas 
that  all  my  little  strength  has  been  employed  in  the  very  contrary  direc- 
tion.   Your  lordship's  enlightened  mind  will  give  me  credit  for  studiously 
abstaining  from  what  would,  with  ordinary  judges,  have  best  served  my 
cause;  I  mean  a  resentful  retaliation  on  the  conduct  and  motives  of  my 
adversaries. 

''I  would  appeal  to  any  candid  judge  whether,  in  an  undertaking  so 
difficult  and  extensive,  while  I  was  living  far  from  all  the  schools,  five, 
ten,  and  even  fifteen  miles,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  I  should  have  been 
sometimes  (it  has  not  happened  often)  mistaken  in  the  instruments  I  have 
employed;  and  if  the  most  vigilant  prudence  could  do  more  than  discharge 
such  as  proved  to  be  improper.  In  a  few  instances,  where  none  could  be 
found  properly  qualified  on  the  spot,  I  have  employed  strangers;  but  in 
general  the  teachers  have  been  taken  from  the  parish  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minister,  or  the  principal  Inhabitants,  or  both.  All  the  under- 
teachers  at  Blasdon  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Bere.  The  obnoxious 
Wedmore  schoolmaster  had  notice  to  quit  as  soon  after  I  came  from  Lon- 
don as  the  complaint  was  made,  and  was  actually  removed  as  soon  as  his 
wife  recovered  from  her  lying-in.  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
mising than  this  man.  I  found  him  carrying  on  a  little  trade  in  Bristol, 
after  having  failed  in  a  greater,  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  volun- 
teer corps,  and  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  parish. 

'*  I  need  not  inform  your  lordship  why  the  illiterate,  when  they  become 
religious,  are  more  liable  to  enthusiasm  than  the  better  informed.  They 
have  also  a  coarse  way  of  expressingr  their  religious  sentiments,  which 
oflen  appears  to  be  enthusiasm,  when  it  is  only  vulgarity  or  quaintness. 
But  I  am  persuaded  your  lordship  will  allow  that  this  does  not  furnish  a 
reason  why  the  poor  should  be  left  destitute  of  religious  instruction.  That 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  should  lay  men  more  open  to  the  delusions  of 
fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  jacobinism  on  the  other,  appears  so  un- 
llkelv,  that  I  should  have  thought  the  probability  lay  all  on  the  other  side. 

*'  1  do  not  vindicate  enthusiasm;  I  dread  it.  But  can  the  possibility 
that  a  few  should  become  enthusiasts  be  justly  pleaded  as  an  argument 
for  giving  them  all  up  to  actual  vice  and  barbarismi 

**  In  one  of  the  principal  pamphlets  against  me,  it  is  asserted  that  mj 
writings  ought  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  o^ihe  common  hangman*  In  moti 
of  them  it  is  affirmed  that  my  principles  and  actions  are  corrupt  and  nut* 
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R  chievous  in  no  common  degree.  If  the  grosser  crimes  alleged  against  me 
be  true,  I  am  not  only  nnfit  to  be  allowed  to  teach  poor  children  to  read, 
but  I  am  unfit  to  be  tolerated  in  any  class  of  society.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
•  the  heavier  charges  should  prove  not  to  be  true,  may  it  not  furnish  a  pre- 
H  tumption  that  the  less  are  equally  unfounded?  There  is  scarcely  any 
r.  motive  so  pernicious,  nor  any  hypocrisy  so  deep,  to  which  my  plans  have 
1^  not  been  attributed;  yet  I  have  neither  improved  my  interest  nor  my  for- 
^     tane  by  them.    I  am  not  of  a  sex  to  expect  preferment,  nor  of  a  temper  to 

5  court  ravour;  nor  was  I  so  ignorant  of  mankind  as  to  look  for  praise  by  a 
means  so  little  calculated  to  obtain  it;  though,  perhaps,  I  did  not  reckon 
tf  on  such  a  degree  of  obloquy.  If  vanity  were  my  motive,  it  has  been  pro- 
■  perly  punished.  If  hypocrisy,  I  am  hastening  fast  to  answer  for  it  at  a 
i  tribunal,  compared  with  which,  all  human  opinion  weighs  very  light  indeed; 
in  view  of  which,  the  sacrifice  which  I  have  been  called  to  make  of  health, 
p     peace,  and  reputation,  shrinks  into  nothing. 

I  **  And  now,  my  lord,  I  come  to  what  Has  been  the  ultimate  object  of 
k  this  too  tedious  letter — a  re<)ne8t  to  know  what  is  your  lordship^s  plea- 
I  sure?  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  wisdom  and  candour  to  suspect 
r  the  equity  of  your  determination.  I  know  too  well  what  I  owe  to  the 
I  station  you  fill,  to  dispute  your  authority  or  to  oppose  your  commands.  If 
I  it  be  your  will  that  my  remaining  schools  should  be  abolished.  I  may 
\  lament  your  decision,  but  I  will  obey  it.  My  deep  reverence  for  the  laws 
t  and  institutions  of  my  country  inspires  me  with  a  proportionate  veneration 
I      for  all  constituted  authorities,  whether  in  church  or  state.    If  I  be  not 

Sermitted  to  employ  the  short  remnant  of  my  life  (which  has  been  nearly 
estroyed  by  these  prolonged  attacks)  in  being,  in  any  small  measure  and 
degree,  actively  useful,  I  will  at  least  set  my  accusers  an  example  of 
obedience  to  those  superiors  whom  the  providence  of  God  has  set  over 
me,  and  whom,  next  to  Him,  I  am  bound  to  obey.'^ 

Vindictive  accusation  always  falls  short  of  its  mark  in  an 
intelligent  community.  Clouds  may  impend  and  lower  over 
the  course  of  a  just  man  for  a  moment,  but  the  sun  soon  breaks 
through  and  casts  his  effulgence  in  brighter  rays  over  the 
many  parts  of  his  life  which  had  else  passed  unobserved.  The 
persecution  which  Mrs.  More  sustained  elicited  the  warm  sym- 
pathies of  her  friends,  and  afforded  her  the  consolation  as  well  as 
the  triumph  of  receiving  expressions  of  confidence  from  a  great 
number  of  the  honoured,  virtuous,  and  good.  Her  enemies 
were  effectually  silenced. 

In  1805  she  published  "  Hints  towards  forming  the  Character 
of  a  Young  Princess/*  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  In  1809  appeared  her  *<  Coelebs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife;"  a  work  which  ran  through  twelve  edi- 
tions in  less  than  a  year.  It  was  translated  into  French;  and 
in  this  country,  during  her  life,  not  less  than  thirty  editions  of 
it  appeared.  Of  this  production  of  her  pen,  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  it  deserved  all  the  popularity  it  received.  It  was  an 
attempt  at  prose  fiction, — a  walk  in  which  she  had  not  as  yet 
tried  her  powers.  Lucilla,  the  heroine,  is  a  pattern  of  female 
excellence, — a  character  congenial  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  formed  upon  those  active  principles  of  Christianity  which 
render  their  subject  practically  wise  and  efficiently  usefuL 
46* 
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Madame  de  SUel,  who  has  been  m  much  idolized  by  her 
admirers,  and  who  hu  been  placed  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
female  inl<:llect,  hu  afforded  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  More  an 
occasion  to  compare  her  Corinne  with  the  Lucilla  in  Ccelebs. 
In  any  attempt  of  thia  kind,  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
minds  or  theae  two  authoresses,  will  furnish  us  with  valuable 
means  to  riecule  it  Madame  de  Stael  possessed  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. Stie  was  ever  disposed  to  reach  after  something  novel 
and  striking;  ahe  did  not  look  upon  human  nature  as  it  really 
exhibited  itselC  Aa  a  critic  she  despised  all  rule;  rejected  all 
canons;  and  built  up  a  aystem^-or,  more  rightly,  perhaps,  an 
irregular  sjperstructure  of  her  own.  As  a  moralist  abe  was 
inconsistent,  generally  faulty,  and  freauently  dangerous.  Han- 
nah More  possessed  a  mind  lesa  aoanng, — one  that  found  em- 
filoyment  in  objects  immediately  around  her.  She  dealt  but 
ittle  in  speculation.  Her  aim  was  to  be  useful;  to  correct 
evils  that  presented  themselves  to  her  daily  observation.  She 
invariably  referred  herself — her  thoughts  and  actions,  to  one 
Btandard^that  of  scriptural  truth.  Her  morality  was  religious, 
Springing  from  the  heart  Madame  de  Stael  waa  the  more 
daring,  ambitious,  and  philosophical  genius;  Mrs.  More  was 
.more  retired,  discreet,  and  practical.  Both  are  great  in  their 
respective  spheres;  and  both,  by  their  writings,  exerted  a  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Takinz  these 
characteristics  and  keeping  Uiem  in  view,  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose the  nature  of  Corinne  and  that  of  Ccelebs.  Madame  de 
Stael  uses  invention  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  character; 
Mrs.  More  employs  it  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  instruction. 
The  one  has  embellished  the  heroine,  made  her  an  unearthly 
personage;  the  other  presents  her  as  she  may  be,  and  looks  to 
the  result  Corinne  is  a  sentimentalist,  a  philosophical  pre- 
tender; Lucilla  a  picture  of  domestic  virtue  and  religious  ex- 
cellence. It  is  the  brilliancy  and  vanity  of  the  female  sex 
which  we  find  exemplified  in  the  former;  its  beauty  and  ten- 
derness in  the  latter.  Each  character  is  a  partial  counterpart  of 
its  author.  Mr.  Roberts  has  judiciously  remarked,  in  refer- 
ence to  Lucilla,,  that  "no  writer  could  have  moulded  such  a 
character  with  thoughts  ao  tender,  and  principles  so  firm;  and 
with  all  the  qualities  appropriate  to  the  sex,  so  tempered  and 
so  balanced,  but  one  who  found  the  model,  at  least  in  many  of 
its  features,  reposited  on  her  own  bosom." 

We  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  Mrs.  More's  life  when  her 
correspondence  bartakes  of  a  more  contemplative  and  religious 
character.  To  do  justice  to  it  we  should  go  back  and  trace  the 
growth  of  Christian  principle  from  its  inception,  until  at  length 
It  overspread  all  her  actions,  and  engrossed  all  her  thoughti^ 
throwing  a  mild  and  pleasing  shade  over  the  decline  of  that 
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life  which  had  been  so  brightly  illumed  by  the  light  of  genius. 
The  pen  that  would  portray  it  should  possess  the  inspiration 
and  entire  holy  zeal  which  inspired  hers.  Her  letters  now 
possess  more  of  instruction,  but  less  of  variety;  address  them- 
selves more  directly  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  and 
less  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader.  It  is  the  province  of  old  age 
to  teachus  wisdom  by  the  lessons  of  experience  which  it  has  re- 
ceived; to  tell  us  of  what  has  been,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
what  will  be.  We  shall,  in  the  few  pages  which  remain  to  us, 
endeavour  to  give  some  of  her  opinions  on  leading  and  inter- 
esting topics,  as  they  are  expressed  in  her  familiar  epistles  to 
her  friends,  and  not  as  they  appear  in  her  works.  Of  the  latter 
we  may  have  occasion  more  fully  to  speak  hereafter. 

She  was  an  enemy  to  what  she  styled  the  growing  ultraism 
on  the  side  of  learning,  which  tended,  in  her  opinion,  to  revive 
the  old  prejudice  which  embraced  absolute  ignorance  as  a  trea- 
sure. She  wished  to  see  the  poor  taught  the  common  branches 
of  writing  and  arithmetic,  at  the  same  time  that  religious  prin- 
ciples were  infused,  so  as  to  give  them  such  knowledge  as 
would  qualify  them  for  such  offices  as  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  as  jurymen,  &c.  She  objected  to  the  teach- 
ing of  ancient  history  and  the  sciences,  chiefly  because  their 
acquirements  in  these  could  be  but  superficial,  unless  they 
sacrificed  time,  which  to  a  poor  man  is  his  fortune.  She  sup- 
posed that  out  of  a  hundred  children,  taken  indiscriminately, 
there  might  possibly  be  ten  who  had  superior  capacities;  and 
that  these  ten  might  be  further  instructed,  while  the  remaining 
ninety  were  better  without  such  instruction.  She  herself  had 
never  studied  the  sciences;  and  though  she  frequently  heard 
ladies  employing  philosophical  and  technical  terms,  <<  it  did  not 
inspire  her  with  any  desire  to  dabble  in  the  sciences,  which 
would  have  consumed  much  time  without  any  of  that  good 
which  was  the  sure  result  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a 
few  things." 

Although  prodigal  of  her  money  in  acts  of  charity,  she  set  a 
high  value  upon  time.  The  moments  lost  in  public  schools,  as 
well  as  the  dissipation  of  mind  produced  in  them,  caused  her 
regret  She  compared  the  sending  of  a  boy  to  such  a  school  or 
college,  to  the  act  of  the  Scythian  mothers,  who  threw  their 
new-born  children  into  the  sea;  a  few  escaped  with  life,  and 
were  uncommonly  strong  and  vigorous;  but  'he  greater  part 
were  drowned.  She  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  meanest  citi- 
zen of  Athens  could  determine  on  the  merits  of  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  or  detect  a  foreign  accent  in  a  great  philosopher; 
but  their  time  was  always  spent  in  a  play-house,  and  they  were 
the  most  turbulent  and  profligate  people  that  ever  lived.  In 
the  language  of  St  Paul,  they  spent  ttieir  time  <<  only  to  hear 
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regarded  his  successful  rival  for  popular  applause,  as  an  anti- 
moralist  She  deprecated  in  the  severest  terms  the  use  to 
which  Byron  had  prostituted  his  great  powers;  and  never 
spoke  of  him  except  in  terms  of  unqualified  censure.  The 
violence  which  he  offered  to  her  strict  notions  of  propriety  and 
of  religion,  in  many  of  his  productions,  no  doubt  prevented  her 
from  perusing  even  those  less  objectionable;  for  we  have  not 
in  the  whole  of  her  correspondence,  a  single  criticism,  except 
this  general  denunciation  against  their  immorality. 

She  has  left  a  formal  record  of  her  opinion  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  She  had  been  requested  by  a  friend  to  state  her  senti- 
ments on  the  life  of  that  lady,  by  Madame  Necker;  and  to 
their  request  she  responded  in  the  following  letter.  It  is  an 
interesting  extract,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  delicately  a 
liberal  mind  can  treat  the  supposed  errors  of  a  rival.  Indeed, 
jealousy  was  no  part  of  the  nature  of  Hannah  More. 

**  As  to  the  work,  it  indicates  a  kindred  genius  with  the  suhject  it  cele- 
brates, a  similarity  of  striking  thoughts,  brilliancy  of  style,  and  happy 
turn  of  expression,  the  same  ardour  in  feeling,  the  same  generosity  of  sen- 
timent. 1  wish  my  sacred  regard  to  truth  would  allow  me  to  stop  here, 
but  you  iruiat  on  knowing  my  sentiments.  I  really  feel  myself  so  tntirtly 
inferior  to  both  ladies,  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  oner  them,  and  I  feel  also 
that  I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  want  of  taste,  of  want 
of  candour,  or  of  envy  of  such  eclipsing  merits.  It  appears  to  me,  then, 
that  from  the  excess  of  her  affection,  and  the  warmth  of  her  generosity, 
Madame  Necker,  not  content  with  making  the  Eloge  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
has  made  her  apotheosis.  It  would  be  a  satire  on  my  own  judgment  and 
feelings  not  to  allow  that  I  am  one  among  the  innumerable  admirers  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  Corrine,  as  an  exhibition  of  genius,  is  a  chef-iPceuvre: 
of  Delphine  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  as  I  have  never  read  it,  but  having 
been  assured  that  it  was  offensive  to  morality,  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that 
Madame  Necker's  warm  heart  had  led  her  pure  mind  to  defend  it.  I  am 
at  present  too  unwell  to  look  over  the  passages  on  the  admirable  work 
*  de  I'Allemagne,'  on  which  1  took  the  liberty  to  hazard  a  remark  or  two 
in  my  Essay  on  St.  Paul.  A  passage  in  Madame  Necker's  book  serves 
to  recall  the  substance  of  it  to  my  mind — the  passage  is,  '  Lt  Juge  m- 
preme  itara  clement  enters  U  genie.^  I  humbly  conceive  this  is  a  dangerous 
sentiment;  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Byron,  and  a  hundred 
others  would  be  happy  to  take  shelter,  for  the  use  to  which  they  applied 
their  talents,  under  the  wing  of  so  admirable  a  woman  as  Madame  Necker. 
Perhaps  had  I  as  much  personal  interest  in  defending  genius  as  she  has, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  treat  it  with  greater  lenity.  Again,  I 
am  a  passionate  admirer  of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  exquisite 
in  art.  These  are  the  gifts  of  God,  but  no  part  of  his  essence;  they  pro- 
ceed from  God*8  goodness,  and  should  kinale  our  gratitude  to  him;  but  I 
oannot  conceive  that  the  most  enchanting  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  most 
splendid  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  re- 
ligion. ^  ou  will  observe  that  I  mean  the  reliirion  of  Christ,  not  that  of  Plato; 
the  religion  of  reality,  and  not  of  the  beau  ideal.  Adam  sinned  in  a  garden 
too  beautiful  for  us  to  have  any  conception  of  it.  The  Israelites  selected 
fair  groves  and  pleasant  mountains  for  the  peculiar  scenes  of  their  idolatry. 
The  most  exquisite  pictures  and  statues  have  been  produced  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  where  pure  religion  hat  made  the  least  progrett.    These 
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decnralo  reUgiODi  bot  thej  neith«r  prodace  nor  adfanee  iL  Thaj  •»  Hit 
onjayiiii'iiu  and  rafreabmaDis  of  life,  and  very  ctHupatible  with  tnia  rali- 
givii,  liiiL  ihtj  make  no  part  of  teligion.  Athens  wu  at  oac«  tho  moM 
hanic  .1  If. a  the  moat  polished  citj  id  the  wotld,  eo  deroted  to  the  fiiiewtt 
thai  II  \'  -  id  to  baTe  oontaiaed  more  itatuea  than  men;  yet  id  thii  Ho- 
qoniit  ci:y  the  eloquaot  apoetle'i  preacluDg  made  bat  one  ptOMlytaio  th«  . 

whole  ^l[,'->|»BgU«. 

'■  J  .1111  liippy  to  learn  from  her  elepnt  biographer  that  the  cloae  of  life 
of  kPT  illiiitnouB  couiin  waa  so  eminentlj  pioas.  The  beat  Chriatiani 
muKi  \oul  with  envy  at  the  passaee  in  which  she  deacribea  haraelf  aa  not 
■pending  a  quarter  of  an  honr  without  thiaking  of  God." 

We  have  already  referred  to  her  poliUcal  predilections.  She 
wu  devotedly  attached  to  the  old  English  system.  She  looked 
upon  it,  however,  as  a  religionist  and  woman  of  letters,  rather 
than  as  a  philanthropist.  The  union  of  church  and  state;  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  salaried  ministry  by  the  government,  appeared 
to  her  as  necessary  as  the  formation  of  government  itself.  She 
always  opposed  any  concession  to  the  Catholics.  Toleration 
ID  her  vocabulary  was  disfranchisement  and  disability  to  dis- 
senters. Further,  she  thought  advancement  in  literature,  in 
philosophy,  could  only  be  made  in  a  strong  government,  where 
great  power,  influence,  and  means  were  concentrated  in  the 
oonds  of  a  few.  Speaking  of  Americans,  she  said,  "they  are 
fast  acquiring  taste,  which  is  the  last  quality  that  r^ublicans 
do  acquire." 

Her  religious  views  were  simple.  She  did  not  involve  her- 
self in  the  perplexities  of  doctrines;  but  deeply  studied  the  prac- 
tical precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Calvinism  or  Arminianism  trou- 
bled her  little;  though  siie  undoubtedly  had  her  peculiar  tenets 
on  these  points.  With  her,  the  great  duty  was  to  lay  herself 
and  her  talents  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  the  same  abasement 
and  self-renunciation,  as  her  more  illiterate  neighbour.  It  was 
to  teach  charity,  practise  love,  and  to  correct  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  man's  heart.  Her  respect  for  the  Sabbath  was  most 
sacred.  It  excites  more  remark  in  her  correspondence  than 
any  one  other  injunction  of  the  Scriptures.  Upon  her  first 
entrance  into  the  gay  and  fashionable  world,  when  Sunday 
seemed  a  favourite  day  for  parties,  she  recorded  her  sense  of 
its  sinfulness.  Speaking  of  the  first  and  only  engagement  of 
the  kind  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  she  said,  (1775)  "  I  did  think  of 
the  alarming  call,  '  what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?'  "  From  this 
time  forward  to  her  death,  her  efforts  were  unceasing  to  preveot 
the  breaking  of  God's  holy  day.  She  was,  however,  no  friend 
to  austerity.  She  thought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  men  to  be  plea- 
sant, cheerful,  and  even  gay.  Those  who  were  the  contrary 
she  considered  as  abusing  tiieir  powers  and  injuring  the  cause 
of  religion.  But,  those  who  would  know  her  peculiar  senti- 
ments on  religious  subjects,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  epito- 
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me  which  we  may  present:  they  must  seek  that  knowledge  in 
the  work  itself;  and  in  her  own  productions,  especially  her 
btest,  "Practical  Piety/'  "Christian  Morals,'^  and  "Moral 
Sketches." 

The  works  just  referred  to  have  placed  the  name  of  Hannah 
More  in  the  very  highest  class  of  ethical  and  religious  writers. 
Although  she  had  outlived  the  generation  in  which  she  first 
appeared  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  as  a  writer,  still  she 
remained  in  the  succeeding  one  the  most  popular  author  in  the 
description  of  writing  in  which  she  exerted  herself,  of  all  of 
her  countrywomen  or  countrymen.  In  these  works  it  was  her 
object  to  elevate  the  standard  of  religion;  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  person  and  individual.  She  endeavours  to  give  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  to  show  their  superiority  to 
all  other  religious  systems.  She  strives  to  correct  prevailing 
errors  of  opinion ;  manifesting  here,  as  throughout  her  whole 
life,  a  solicitude  to  remedy  those  evils  which  were  of  immediate 
bearing  on  society. 

We  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  Throughout  her  whole 
life,  Mrs.  More  had  been  liable  to  dangerous  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  chest  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "I 
think  I  could  enumerate  twenty  mortal  diseases  from  which  I 
have  been  raised  up,  without  any  continued  diminution  of 
strength,  except  the  last  ten  years  ago  (1818),  which  remained 
nearly  two  years;  yet,  at  near  sixty,  after  this  hopeless  disease, 
I  was  restored  to  strength  sufficient  to  write  ten  volumes,  such 
as  they  are."  Her  affliction  returned  several  times  before  her 
death;  but  during  the  five  years  and  a  half  succeeding  1828, 
when  she  removed  from  her  residence  at  Barley  Wood,  (which 
she  had  many  years  before  taken  on  leaving  Cowslip  Green) 
to  Clifton,  she  escaped  without  any  severe  attack.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  1832,  some  degree  of  catarrhal  affection 
appeared.  "  During  the  nieht  of  the  26th  of  that  month,"  says 
Dr.  Carrick,  "  a  considerable  degree  of  bewilderment  or  mild 
delirium,  was  observed  to  supervene,  which  continued  with 
only  occasional  remission  or  abatement  to  the  termination  of 
her  life."  This  event  took  place  about  ten  months  afterwards, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1833,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  her 
age. 

What  appears  remarkable  in  the  last  sickness  of  this  distin- 
guished woman,  was,  that  during  all  her  aberrations  of  mind, 
she  was  perfectly  coherent  in  reference  to  the  end  and  reward 
to  which  she  was  hastening.  The  kind  and  beneficent  part  of  her 
nature  remained,  while  those  qualities  of  mind  which  are  the 
boast  of  man — ^his  reasoning  and  reflective  powers — ^yielded 
to  decay.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  Great  Disposer  of  all 
things  had  marked  her  out  as  an  illustration  of  her  own  princi- 
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pies,  that  when  vaunted  reaaon  fiBdla  to  unravel  the  myateries 
of  hia  willy  faith,  pure  and  vieoroua,  will  unfold  all.  Although 
tfae  light  of  intellect  flickered  and  shone  with  unsteady  power, 
the  convictions  of  the  heart  illumined  her  path  and  afibrded 
her  a  rich  and  invaluable  consolation  in  her  death.  As  if  to 
make  her  dying  hour  still  more  striking,  her  eye  retained  its 
strength  and  brightness,  her  ear  its  acuteness  of  hearing,  and 
her  features  the  comely,  unwrinkled  appearance  of  placid  youth. 
Though  sone  from  the  troubled  scenes  of  earth,  she  has  left 
to  us  the  bright  example  of  her  life,  and  the  precious  legacy  of 
her  writings.  More  than  any  other  woman  who  has  ever  lived, 
ahe  has  given  occasion  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  hxve 
survived  her.  Her  glories  were  not  those  of  the  genius  that 
aoars  above  the  grovelling  beings  around  it  She  let  herself 
down  to  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures;  dispensing  holy  charity, 
taking  the  ignorant  by  the  hand  and  leading  them  to  the  light 
of  knowledge,  partaking  of  their  Joys  and  sympathising  with 
their  sorrows.  Following  her  in  her  course  of  private  duty, 
the  reader  of  these  volumes  will  find  that  as  she  taught  and 
wrote,  so  she  practiced  and  performed ;  that  to  a  high  standard 
of  personal  deportment  and  practical  piety,  she  adapted  a  beau- 
tiful consistency  in  her  own  conduct  In  her  writings,  he  will 
find  nothing  to  offend  him,  though  there  may  be  that  in  which 
be  does  not  agree  with  her;  that  though  she  won  the  applause 
of  the  world  in  a  branch  of  literature  which  elevated  at  once 
its  successful  votary,  she  brought  all  her  honours  to  the  altar  of 
her  religion,  and  there,  with  all  sincerity,  and  no  less  success 
and  merit  than  before,  illustrated  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
her  faith.     She  has  given,  if  not  her  honours,  her  labours 
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497^noveIs  must  be  impressive 
and  attractive,  499 — style  of  novel 
writing,  501 — animation  of  style, 
50*2 — Defoe,  503 — Richardson,  ib, 
—Fielding  and  Smollet,  ib.^ 
Goldsmith,  McKonzie  and  Mrs. 
Radclifre,501— Mrs.  Roche,  Han- 
nah More  and  Mrs.  Opie,  505— 
Scott,  506 — Bulwcr  the  most  pop- 
ular novelist  of  the  age,  507 — 
Morier,  508 — Coopefs  merits, 
509 — the  Aristocrat  examined, 
509 — the  Kentuckian  examined, 
510 — Guy  Rivers  unequivocally 
condemned,  512 — outline  of  the 
book,  with  criticisms,  515,  e/  stq. 


0. 


Origin  of  malaria  at  Rome,  341. 

On  the  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  reviewed,  428 — physical 
astronomy  considered  in  its  seve- 
ral relations,  429 — air  not  the 
only  medium  of  sound,  438 — flight 
considered,  ib. — theory  of  undula- 
tions, 439 — polarization,  440 — 
analogy  between  heat  and  light, 
442— distribution  of  heat  over  the 
globe,  444— electricity,  447 — 
magnetism,  448 — ^new  source  of 
magnetism,  450 — aurora  borealis, 
453  —  gravitation,  454 — conclu- 
sion, 456. 


P. 


ParUamtniary,  Neutral,  8. 
Pefrordl,  hit  genius  and  poetiy,  45. 


Parini  Guiseppe,  an  Italian  poet,  64 
—character  of  his  poetry,  65. 

Pindemonie  IppolHon  71 — resem- 
blance of  his  poetry  to  the  E  nglish 
bards,  71 — specimens  of  his  poe- 
try, 72. 

Pottry  of  Thomas  Pringle,  102. 

Pitt,  John  Adams*  account  of,  189. 

Puritans,  their  character,  207. 

Philosophical  RambU,  The,  324. 

Pontine  Marshes,  342. 

Priesthood  of  South  America,  410. 

Palm  Trees,  214. 


R. 


Report  on  the  Military  Academy  at 

West  Point,  358. 
Regulations  of  the  United   States' 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 

358. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  at 

West  Point,  358. 


S. 


Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  1. 

Switzerland,  her  wrongs,  11. 

Spanish  American  Republics,  30. 

Sepulchres,  the,  a  poem,  by  Ugo 
Toscolo,  77. 

Shirley*s  plays,  103 — account  of  his 
plays,  104 — review  of  "The  Bro- 
thers," lb, — extracts  from  the 
same,  106— "The  Witty  Fair 
One,"  a  comedy  reviewed,  109 — 
extracts  from  it,  et  seq. — "The 
Wetiding,"  112— extracts  from, 
113—"  The  Grateful  Servant"  ex- 
amined, 115— "The Traitor"  cri- 
ticised, 121 — extracts  from,  123, 
etseq. — Love's  Cruelty  Examin- 
ed, 127 — specimens  of,  128— The 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  a  whimsical  pro- 
duction, 131— Hyde  Park,  132— 
The  Ball,  t6.— scene  from,  133 — 
The  Gamester,  the  most  indecent 
of  all  of  Shirley's  works,  137 — 
glowing  portrait,  138— The  Ex- 
ample, a  Gomestic  comedy,  141 — 
The  Opportunity,  142— The  Co- 
ronation,  t6.— The  Lady  of  Plea- 
sure, ib. — ^l^he  Royal  Master,  145 
The    Doubtful    Heir,    149— St. 
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Patrick  for  Ireland,  a  dramatic 
fantasy,  149 — The  Gentleman  of 
Venice,  151 — selections  from,  155 
—The  Politician,  156— The  Im- 
posture, ib. — ^The  Cardinal,  158. 

Siory  of  Thomas  Nichols,  295. 

Sirocco^  theory  of,  338. 

Sir  Egertnn  Brydges,  his  autobiogra- 
phy, 457. 

Panama^  401. 


T. 


Tke  Friend  of  Humanity^  and  the 
Knife  Grinder,  17. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  CafTraria, 
85. 

Tbtfo  Bernardo,  an  Italian  poet,  47 
— his  birth  and  attainments,  ih, 
—character  of  his  poetry,  48. 

Tauo  Torquato,  50— illustrious  as 
a  poet,  ib, — his  miisfortuiies  and 
grief,  51^haracterof  his  poetry, 

Tuti  Fulbio,  an  Italian  poet,  56 — 
his  birth,  character  and  death,  ib. 
— epecimen  of  his  poetry,  57. 

7^  IVilty  Fair  One,  a  comedy,  109. 

J%e  JVeddinfr,  a  comedy,  112. 

Tke  Gruiefui  Scrmnt,  a  tragi-come- 
dy,  115. 

The  Traitor,  a  play  by  Shirley,  121. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cuf^e,  a  whimsical 
production,  131. 

The  fl«//,  aplay,  133. 

T%e  Voting  Admiral,  a  romantic  tra- 
gi-coint'dy,  ib. 

The  Gamffter,  an  indecent  produc- 
tion, 137. 

7%c  Kxumple,  a  domentic  comedy, 
141. 

The  Opptjrtuniiy,  a  tragi-comedy, 
142. 

T^e  Cortmaiinu*  ib. 

The  Ijady  of  Phmure,  ib. 

The  Hoyal  Master,  1 15. 

The  Doubtful  Heir,  1 19. 

7%e  GeiUteman  of  Feniee,  151. 

7%e  Politician,  156. 

The  Imposture,  ib. 

The  Cardinal,  158. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  Vnited  States,  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  September  lOih,  1783,  to 


the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
March  4th,  1789,  166. 

TTie  executive  power,  241 — neces- 
sity of  separating  the  executive 
from  the  judicial,  242 — abstract 
from  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws/*  243 
— Mr.  Madison*s  opinion,  247 — 
advantages  of  written  constitu- 
tions, 254 — Mr.  Jefferson,  256 — 
Mr.  Crawford,  257 — perpetuation 
of  party,  iZ>.— composition  of  par- 
ties, 258 — society  divided  into  two 
classes,  259 — crharacter  of  Mr. 
Adams,  ib, — Jackson  party,  260 
— extract  from  president  Jack- 
son's inaugural  speech,  261— offi- 
cial influence,  268. 

Travels  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of 
South  America,  401. 

Terry  s  Travels  in  South  America, 
revie'.ved,  401 — subject  of  the 
work,  1*6.— the  author  sails  from 
New  York, 403-his  route,  lA. -dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific  ocean,  404 — 
Panama,  ib, — island  of  Tobago, 
description  of,  405— description  of 
Guayaquil,  408 — morality  of  the 
priesthood  of  South  America,  410 
— elimate  of  Guayaquil,411— man- 
ner of  travelling,  413 — white  gnats, 
414 — Hambato,  its  climate,  419 — 
description  of  Cotapaxi,  420— con- 
dor of  the  Andes,  421 — entrance 
in,  and  reception  at,  Quito,  422— 
description  of  Quito,  424 — lively 
picure,  426. 

Tlie  Autobiography,  Times,  Opin- 
ions, and  Contemporaries  of  Sir 
Kgcrton  Brydges,  457 — his  ex- 
planations in  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  book  is  written, 
.]G0 — his  birth,  463 — disposition 
and  feelings  at  school,  465— pas- 
sionately fond  of  reading,  ib, — goes 
to  college,  466 — gives  himself  up 
to  poetry,  ib, — his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, 468— his  want  of 
management,  468 — his  early  mar- 
riage, ih, — complains  of  his  neigh- 
bours, 471 — elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  474— industry  of  bit 
pen,  475 — specimens  of  his  style 
in  speaking  of  himself,  476— cha- 
racteristic passage,  478— burden 
of  his  lament,  484— his  poetical 
doctrine,  486— literary  criticMmt, 
490 — portraits  of  chanotar«  * 


mUrg,  John,  hii  li^llsr  In  Mr.  Dnnnn, 

m. 

nrrml/urhnufi  I'oilMlriaa  Tnur,  rtt- 
*tiiic«l,  394 — uneoJoto,  386— chi- 
nwlor  of  tht  niithnr  ns  ■  tonriRt, 
,'A._Fmncli  iDPltDpalii.  39S— the 
Mtliof  proTMdB  It)  Lyon*,  iSO— 
Ponl  'l«  Ganl.  333— rfBMrriplioii 
dT  MmwIIIoi,  335— Nice.  336— 
ramnrka  on  the  sirocco,  338 — opin- 
ion ill  ivfanl  to  tha  (alubrity  of 
Roma,  310 — source  of  the  tosUria, 
Ml— obwivatiDna  on  the  health 
of  Koms,  ib. — I'oniicie  inaraheB, 
343— dimale  of  Ilat;,  343 — Si. 
Pciom.  314— inhabitants  orKomo. 
345— the  VenDsdt!  Medloi,  3IG— 


Cinow't  Venui,  ib. — theApollo, 
347— the  Laocoon,  16.— Peneui 
of  Caoovs,  34s— the  two  wreit- 
Irra,  ih. — the  djriii^  gliidisCor.  ib. 
— tiieiranafigiiralion.  16. — G  uiie't 
Aaron.  349 — Guercino's  Apothe- 
OSiiof  Si.  P«ronilla,i*^-Guido'* 
BMlified  Spirit,  ib. — narrative  of 
an  BilTenture,  351— obieri  of  ih« 
anthor'a  lra«ptling  on  root,  353 — 
geological  obaerviCioDs,  ib. — in- 
TBCtite  upon  the  religion  of  lt«ly, 
361— ^upeTBlilinna  rrrdulitjrofiht 
llnliana  derendml,  35l'>. 
^'rtl  Point  HiliUry  AMdemy,  re- 
tirw  of  report!  on,  358 — coasii- 
tulionality  of  ihe  institution  de- 
fended, 339 — military  trharacm. 
360— Claverhouae  in  Old  Mortal- 
ity. 3<>l— di«ciptino  of  the  va- 
demy,  368 — course  of  studies, 
363— objection  I  bronghl  ae^iust 
the  inatitntion,  373 — concloding 
TVmarka,  3T4. 


